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PREFACE. 


Tes is the twenty-eighth issue of the Official Year Book, which 
up to 1904 was known as the “ Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales.” 


In a work of this kind there is always difficulty in making it 
interesting to the two classes of persons for whose use it is intended, 
viz., those within the State, and those abroad, but it is believed 
the difficulty has been met. 


The contents have been published already in eighteen parts, which 
were issued as they became available from the printer, in order to render 
them of immediate service. The information was brought up to the 
latest date available at time of publication. 


A diagram map of New South Wales is published with the volume 
to show the railways, county and territorial divisions, and area of the 
State suitable for profitable cultivation of wheat. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any are noticed, it would be deemed a favour if their nature were 
indicated. 


I have to express my thanks to the responsible officers of the — 
‘various State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who 
have kindly supplied all desired information, often at considerable 
trouble. 


The “Statistical Register of New South Wales” is published 
annually from this Bureau: as it contains in full detail the results 
of the collected and compiled statistics of the State, it will prove 
of great service if studied in conjunction with this Year Book, 


The rates per head of population throughout the volume have 
been calculated upon estimates of population based on the movement 
of population between IgoI and IgiI, but the Census of I92I 
showed that the population was about 47,000 in excess of the 
estimate, consequently the rates are overstated. As the required data 
were not available until the whole work was in the hands of the 
printer, it was not possible to make the necessary corrections. 


H. A. SMITH, 
Government Statistician. 


Bureau of Statistics, 
Sydney, 15th September, 1921. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


T is impossible to say who were the first discoverers of Australia, 

although French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch navigators, in turn, 

laid claim to being the first to sight. the great southern land, traditionally 
known as “ Terra Australis.” 


The great voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was undertaken, primarily, 
for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but he was also expressly 
commissioned to ascertain “whether the unexplored part of the Southern 
Hemisphere be only an immense mass of water, or contain another con- 
tinent.” The vessel fitted out for the voyage was a small craft of 320 tons,. 
carrying twenty-two guns, and built originally for the coal service, with a. 
view rather to strength than to speed. Chosen by Cook himself, she was. 
renamed the “Endeavour,” in allusion to the great work which her com-- 
mander was setting out to achieve. Mr. Charles Green was commissioned. 
to conduct the astronomical observations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr.. 
Solander were appointed botanists to the expedition. After successfully 
observing the transit from the island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote- 
it, the ‘“ Endeavour’s ” head was turned south, and then north-west, beating: 
about the Pacific in search of the eastern coast of the great continent whose 
western shores had been so long known to the Dutch. Circumnavigating 
and minutely surveying New Zealand, Cook then stood due west, in order~ 
to carry out the instructions given him. 


After a voyage of nearly three weeks, Cook, on the 19th April, 1770,. 
sighted the eastern coast of Australia, but the first important point observed 
was a bare and sandy headland, to which he gave the name of Cape Howe. 
After passing and naming Mount Dromedary, the Pigeon House, Point 
Upright, Cape St. George, and Red Point, Botany Bay was discovered on 
the 28th April, 1770, and as it appeared to offer a suitable anchorage, the 
“Endeavour ” entered the bay and dropped anchor. 

While in the bay the ceremony was performed of hoisting the Union. 
Jack, first on the south shore, and then near the north head, formal pos-- 
session of the territory thus being taken for the British Crown. 


After leaving Botany Bay, Cook sailed northward. He saw and named: 
Port Jackson, but forbore to enter the finest natural harbour in Australia. 
Broken Bay and other inlets, and several headlands, were. also seen and. 
named, but the vessel did not come to an anchor until Moreton Bay was. 
reached. Still sailing north and having completed the survey of the east 
coast, to which he gave the name of New South Wales, Cook sighted and. 
named Cape York, the northernmost point of Australia, and took final 
possession of his discoveries from latitude 38° south northward to latitude: 
103° south, on a spot which he named Possession Island, thence returning: 
to. England by way of Torres Straits and the Indian Ocean. 


The favourable reports brought to England by the “Endeavour” on her’ 
return, and the graphic account of his voyage published by Cook, together: 
with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her North American colonies: 
by their successful rebellion, turned all eyes to Australia, or New Holland, 
as it was then called. The difficulty of disposing of their criminal popula- 
tion was only one of the causes which determ‘ned the Government of ~ hx 
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day to found the colony of New South Wales; for all concerned felt they 
were engaged in founding a new home in the Southern Hemisphere for the 
British people, and visions of even greater progress than had yet been 
attained filled the minds, not only of Viscount Sydney and Governor 
Phillip, but also of many reflecting persons in the colony itself. The truth 
of this view is amply demonstrated by the testimony of several conteni- 
porary writers. 


It was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New South Wales, and 
by ‘May of that year the First Fleet had been assembled. It consisted of 
the 20-gun frigate “ Sirius,” the armed tender “ Supply,” three storeships— 
‘the “ Golden Grove,” “Fishburn,” and “ Borradale”; and six transports— 
the “ Alexander,” “Scarborough,” “Lady Penrhyn,” “Prince of Wales,” 
“Friendship,” and “ Charlotte.” The largest of these vessels measured only 
-450 tons,.and the smallest was no more than 270 tons. On board the six 
‘transports were packed, according to the statement made by Collins in his 
history, no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, all prisoners who had been 
-sentenced to expatriation. There were also carried 168 marines and 10 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned. These, with 5 medical men, 
a few mechanics, and 40 women—wives of marines—together with 18 chil- 
dren—the offspring of the convicts—made up the total number of persons 
-despatched to found the colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., was placed in com- 
-mand of the expedition, and given a commission as Governor and Captain- 
General of New South Wales. The fleet sailed in May, 1787, and after 
oe at Rio Janeiro, arrived in Botany Bay in the beginning of January, 
1788. 


1788-1806. 


‘Governor Phillip was not long in discovering that Botany Bay was by no 
‘means an ideal spot for a settlement. The harbour was shallow, and 
insufficiently protected from adverse winds; the rich soil and beautiful 
‘meadows mentioned by Cook and Banks could not be: found, while there 
was a very scanty supply of fresh water. Phillip, thereupon, with a small 
‘party, proceeded in a rowing boat to explore Port Jackson, and so impressed 
was he with the capabilities of this magnificent harbour, that he imme- 
diately determined on removing the settlement thither, choosing for its 
‘site. the shores of a little inlet whick he named Sydney Cove. The ships 
‘were therefore brought round as soon as possible, and on the memorable 
26th January, 1788, formal possession was taken of Sydney Cove, although 
the proclamation of the colony and- the reading of the Governor’s Commis- 
‘sion did not take place until the 7th February. 

While the fleet was still in Botany Bay, two..French vessels, the 
““ Boussole” and the “ Astrolabe,” put in to refit. La Pérouse, the com- 
‘mander of the expedition, had been sent out on a voyage of discovery by 
the French Government. 


From the very outset the infant colony was beset by grave difficulties. 
‘When the: work of clearing the woods and providing quarters and hospital 
accommodation was taken in hand, it was found that there were very few 
capable mechanics amongst either soldiers or prisoners. Many of the latter 
were lazy, and a large number were in poor health, while there was much 
quarrelling among the officers. After the soil had been got ready for 
tillage, it was discovered that no one had any practical acquaintance with 
farming. Some of the sheep and cattle died, others strayed away and were 
lost in the bush. Major Ross, the second in command, declared that, “It 
will be cheaper to feed the convicts on turtle and venison at the London. 
Tavern than be at the expense of sending them here.” ‘ 
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Despite all the worries, Governor Phillip: never lost heart, but struggled 
on. bravely. It was his aim to make the new colony, as far as possible, 
independent of outside supplies; so that, when the land at Farm Cove 
proved unsuitable for agriculture, he lost no time in. seeking elsewhere, and 
good land was discovered at Parramatta. A branch settlement was. formed 
at. Norfolk Island, under Lieutenant King, in February, 1788. 


It had been arranged, prior to leaving England, that the colony should 
never be left for more than a year without replenishing the stores. In 
eccordance with this arrangement, the “Guardian,” ‘transport, had been 
despatched from England with supplies in August, 1789, but was wrecked 
near the Cape of Good Hope. To add to the distress occasioned in the 
colony by the non-arrival of this store-ship, a fresh batch of colonists came 
out in the “ Lady Juliana.” ‘The “Sirius” was hurriedly despatched to 
the. Cape of Good Hope for supplies, and returned in May, 1789, but the 
stock of provisions was being depleted, and famine stared the colonists in 
the face. In February, 1790, there was not four months’ supply in the. 
stores, even at half rations. Under the circumstances, the Governor deemed 
it advisable to divide the settlement, and send some of the inhabitants, with 
a portion of the supplies, to Norfolk Island, on board the “Sirius” and. 
“Supply.” The. “Sirius” was, unfortunately, wrecked near the island, 
and a large quantity of stores lost. The little company was reduced to 
desperate straits, and had to subsist mainly on the sea-birds which nested. 
ou the island. Meanwhile, matters on the mainland were in no better case. 
Relief arrived, however, in June, 1790, through the advent of three store- 
ships. Soon afterwards, in 1791, what is known as the “Second Fleet” 
arrived, and consisted of one store-ship and ten transports containing 
prisoners. Although there were subsequent periods of scarcity, the com- 
munity was never again threatened with absolute starvation. 


At the close of the year 1792, Phillip resigned office and returned to- 
England, his health having given way under the cares and anxieties of his 
office. During his term of administration the young colony had made sub- 
stantial progress. Sydney had more than 1,000 inhabitants, and Norfolk 
Island about 900. At the Rosehill settlement there were 2,000 people, and 
the agricultural industry was advancing rapidly. ‘The valley of the 
Hawkesbury had been explored, and good land-was found at various points 
along its course. Roughly speaking, the total population at the end of 
1792 may be given as 5,000. 


Jntil the arrival of a successor “tb Phillip, Major. Grose “anid ‘Goan 
Paterson, officers in charge of the military, administered the government of 
the colony. Tn 1795, Captain Hunter, who after the loss of the “Sirius” 
had gone to England, arrived as the second Governor, and with his reappear- 
ance affairs took a new turn. He brought out a number of free settlers, 
mostly agriculturists; and some fine alluvial.land having been discovered 
on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was successfully begun, and in a 
short time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of wheat..and maize. 
The attempts to introduce cattle were for a time unsuccessful ; ‘but. in 
1796 a herd of 60 head was discovered at the “ Cow-pastures,” near ‘Camden: 
These were the descendants of some cattle which had strayed from the 
settlement several years before; and though their quality was “found. ta 
have deteriorated, they proved a very welcome addition to the, live. stoek 
of the settlement. el aac 
. In 1800, when Captain Hunter left ‘the colony, the sapaishion waa over 
6,000; attempts had been made to penetrate into the. interior; although with 
out success; the Hunter River and: its coal-mines had been~idiscovered; and 
the mines were being worked..by a detachment of prisoners} thécity of 
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Newcastle had been founded; and the New South Wales Corps, a military 
body enlisted for service in the colony (the first detachments of which had 
arrived in 1790), formed an efficient garrison and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. During Governor Hunter’s term of office, Bass and 
Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south of Sydney, in a small 
koat only 9 fect over all, and the former discovered the strait which bears 
lis name, thus proving Tasmania to be an island, aud not the southern 
extremity of the continent, as previously supposed. 


The summer of 1798-9 was marked by one of the earliest recorded droughts 
in the history of the. colony; but this was immediately succeeded in the 
Hawkesbury district by a disastrous flood, which swept away the homes 
of many of the settlers, and for a time paralysed all industry in that divi- 
sion. The live stock in the colony in 1792 numbered only 182, but in 1800 
there were 203 horses, 1,044 cattle, 6,124 sheep, and 2,182 goats. It is 
interesting to note that the first plough put into Australian soil was used 
on Macarthur’s farm at Parramatta in 1795. As illustrating the value of 
stock in those early days, it may be stated that it was impossible to procure 
a horse for less than £100, while cows were sold at from £80 upwards. One 
of the most noteworthy events in Hunter’s period of administration was 
the discovery of coal, in 1797. The existence of the mineral was first 
reported by some shipwrecked refugees who had made their way overland 
from Point Hicks to Sydney. At the locality where they discovered it, in 
the Illawarra district, the seam was so difficult of -access that its exploitation 
was at the time regarded as impossible. In the same year, however, Lieu- 
tenant Shortland, who had gone northwards in pursuit of some runaway: 
convicts, discovered the Hunter, or Coal River, as it was originally named, 
and noted the deposits of coal near its. mouth. Before very long, steps 
were taken to utilise the discovery, and the town of Newcastle was founded. 
“The first recorded shipment of coal from the colony was in 1801, being paid 
Tor at the rate of £2 5s. per chaldron. 


As showing the disabilities in the way of transport suffered by the early. 
colonists, it may be noted that the successful accomplishment of a voyage 
from England to Australia in 1799, by the “ Albion,” in the space of three 
months fifteen days, was looked upon as little short of marvellous, The . 
-yessel.was 86 feet long, aud had a tonnage of 362. 


The next Governor was-Philip Gidley King, who arrived 3 in Sydney with 
-authority to relieve Governor Hunter, in April, 1800, but did not assume 
‘the administration till some months later. 


From the talent and energy which King had displayed in the formation 
-of the branch settlement at Norfolk Island, it was thought that he would 
make a successful administrator, but the rum-trade interests proved too 
strong for him, and he was glad to resign in 1806. To explain these 
it will be necessary to describe the constitution of the New South Wales 
Corps. This body had ‘been specially raised for service in the colony, the 
officers of the King’s regiments: not unnaturally objecting to be sent to 
such a far distant settlement, where they knew they would find no intel- 
lectual occupation, and that their sole work would consist in acting as a 
prison guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in reprisal for the misdeeds 
of the ‘ill-used, and often sorely provoked, aborigines. As a military. guard 
of some sort was necessary, this corps was raised, and a few enterprising 
spirits—many of whom had never served before—were induced to accept 
commissions, with the view of obtaining grants of land and making their 
fortunes -in the colony. Unfortunately, the readiest means to this end 
was found in the import trade, and as rum was in great request, the officers 
ef the New . South Wales Corps became importers of that spirit in large 
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quantities—and even set up private stills in defiance of a Government order. 
Governor King was specially commissioned to put a stop to the traffic, aud 
proceeded to act with great prompitude, and his vigorous proceedings in 
sending away thousands of gallons of spirits and wine created a storm of 
indignation among the importers, greatly embittering the officers of the 
New South Wales Corps against the Government. 


Shortly after his arrival, King drew the attention of the Home Authori- 
ties to the lack of a circulating medium in the colony, and 4 tons of covper 
coin of the value of 1d. each, and total value of £550, were sent out in 1800. 
Each coin was issued at the rate of 2d., and it was made a penal offence to 
export any quantity in exeess of £5 worth of this coinage. This, however, 
was not the first shipment of money to the colony, as £1,000 worth of dollars 
had been sent out in 1792. The coinage at this period was of a rather mixed. 
description, and in November, 1800, Governor King found it necessary to 
issue a general order giving the denomination and rate of legal tender of the 
€oins circulating in the colony. These were as follow :— 


£ 8s. d. £sa ad, 
AGuinea.., ee 1 2 0 Rupee see . 02 6 
Half Johanna ws. 260 0 Dutch Guilder 0 2 0 
Gold Mohur... 117 6 English Shilling 01 8 
Spanish Dollar 0 5 0 Copper Coin of loz. 0 0 2 
Johanna ana ~ 40 0 55 4, O09 O1 
Ducat 09 6 58 +, O 0 OF 
Pagoda 08 0 


It is interesting to note that in 1801 two French vignerons arrived in 
Sydney for the purpose of superintending the wine-growing industry. Pro- 
gress in this direction was, however, for a long time comparatively slow. 


As showing the consumption of spirits in the early days of the colony’s 
history, it appears, from a published return, that during: the period from 
3rd November, 1799, to 81st May, 1800, no less than 36,590 gallons of spirits 


and 22,224 gallons of wine were imported, while the total population was only 
about 5,500. 


During King’s administration the first serious rising among the convict 
population took place. In 1804, a party of convicts, some 300. strong, was 
employed in road-making at a place called Castle Hill, between Parramatta 
and Windsor. Seizing a favourable opportunity they overpowered and 
disarmed their guards, and then marched in the direetion of the Hawkesbury, 
where they counted on gaining support from the disaffected settlers. Major. 
2Johnston, the military commander, marched against them with a mere 
handful of soldiers, and after a struggle of about fifteen minutes’ duration 
the insurgents laid down their arms. The casualties amounted to 12 killed 
and 6 wounded, while 26 were taken prisoners, 8 of the latter being subse- 
quently executed. 


Generally speaking, the colony may be considered to have made sub- 
stantial progress during King’s term of office. The settlement had. emerged 
from its state of dependence, so far as food was concerned, on. the mother 
e<ountry, while the beginnings of commercial enterprise in the way of wect 
and whale oils were noticeable. By the year 1805 the important industry 
of wool-growing was established firmly, and in this connection the name of 
Captain Maearthur stands out prominently. Although the first Spanish 
merinos were brought here in 1797 by Waterhouse and Kent, itis to Mae- 
arthur that the credit is due of seeing the. great’ possibilities of the industry, 
and of having the courage and determination to follow it up. It was. during 
‘King’s administration that’ the birth of the Australasian Press.took place i in 
the form of the Sydney Gazette, first:issued in 1803, 
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The Hawkesbury district was again devastated by floods in 1806, when 
36,000 acres were submerged, and about 23,000 bushels of wheat, 60,000 cf 
maize, and 5,000 of barley were destroyed. Seven persons lost their lives, 
and. it was stated. that the river rose 70 feet over its usual level. 


1806-1821. 


Governor King was succeeded in the administration by Captain Bligh, in 
1806. The new Governor had already given proofs of wonderful courage 
and resourcefulness by his celebrated voyage after the mutiny of the 
“ Bounty,” and had distinguished himself greatly in the naval engagements 
at Camperdown and Copenhagen, and in connection with the mutiny at the 
Nore. He had been specially commissioned by the Home Government to 
abolish the rum traffic, which it appears had assumed such proportions that 
spirits were being freely used as payment for labour or goods. The Governor 
proceeded to deal with the business in his customary arbitrary fashion, and 
consequently incurred the odium of the officers of the New South Wales 
Corps. Matters reached a climax with the arrest of Captain Macarthur. A 
detailed account of the various circumstances which led up to Macarthur’s 
apprehension cannot be given here, but it will suffice to say that the soldiers, 
aided by some of the civilians, did their utmost'to render nugatory all 
Bligh’s good intentions with regard to the liquor traffic. Macarthur’s 
inilitary friends procured his release, and this was followed by one of the 
most sensational episodes in the history of the colony, namely, the arrest. 
and deposition of Governor Bligh by the soldiers under Major Johnston. 
The Governor was arrested in January, 1808, and was kept in prison for 
twelve months, when he was allowed to resume command of the “ Porpoise,” 
on promising to proceed to England. He, however, put in at Tasmania, 
where he was nearly captured by the military, aud remained off the coast of 
the colony till May, 1810. For his share in these dramatic proceedings. Major 
Johnston was tried in England in 1811, and cashiered from the service, 
while Macarthur was prohibited from returning to the colony for eight 
years. 

Governor Macquarie took over the administration on the 1st January, 
1810. Prior to leaving England he had been instructed to reinstate Bligh 
for a period of twenty-four hours, and to rescind the orders of the interim 
military despotism. The first of these tasks could not be carried out, and 
the Governor exercised his discretion with regard to the second. 

Macquarie at once entered on a vigorous public works policy. New roads 
and bridges were built and extensive repairs effected to those already 
existing, while numerous public buildings were erected. The flocks and 
herds of the colony at this period comprised 65,000 sheep, 21,000 cattle; and 
nearly 2,000 horses, and so rapidly were they increasing that an outlet was 
becoming imperatively necessary. Attention was therefore directed towards 
the possibility of finding a way over the Blue Mountains into the country 
heyond, and this was successfully accomplished in 1813 by Messrs. Went- 
worth, Lawson, and Blaxland. Prior to this several attempts had been made 
by other explorers such as Bass, Tench, Wilson, Caley, and Barrallier. The 

. Governor lost no time in sending a surveyor to report on the practicability 
of making a road over the ranges, and the report being favourable, the work 
of construction. was pushed forward so vigorously that, by 1815, a stream of 
settlement was passing westwards to the rich Bathurst Plains. 

The explorations of Oxley and Hume, between 1817, and 1819, added 
considerably to the knowledge of the country, and the known area of the 
colony was increased some twenty times by their efforts. 

- For a long time the Lachlan and the Macquarie Rivers mystified the early 
explorers. Oxley followed up the Lachlan in 1817 for more than. 400 miles 
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until he found further progress blocked by a swamp. He then struck off 
across country till he reached the Macquarie, passing through the rich 
Wellington valley on his way. Next year he went down the Macquarie | 
until he again found his progress stopped by this supposed inland sea. 
From this point he struck away towards the coast, crossing the fertile Liver- 
pool Plains and discovering the Hastings and Manning Rivers before his 
return to Sydney. Meanwhile, Hamilton Hume had forced a passage 
through the rugged country to the south-west, and discovered the valuable 
agricultural and pastoral lands round Lake Bathurst and Lake George, and 
by the year 1819 had pushed as far down as the Murrumbidgee. 

Macquarie’s administration has been the subject of varied critizism. 
Under his public works policy he erected 250 public. buildings, and built 
numerous roads and bridges, thus affording labour for convict and settler, 
and developing the resources of the colony. The name of George-street was 
applied to Sydney’s principal thoroughfare by a General Order of August, 
1810, while many improvements were made in buildings and means of com-: 
rounication throughout the metropolitan area. By some people, however, 
he has been accused of simply lavishing the Imperial funds for his own: 
self-glorification. His treatment of the “emancipists,” as those convicts 
were called who had served their sentences, also roused a storm of hostile 
criticism from the “pure merinos,” as the free settlers were called. Mac- 
quarie ‘held that when a convict had served his sentence he should be 
regarded as a free settler, and admitted to the social amenities befitting 
his station. Jn fact, he was too extreme in this regard, and looked on the 
free settler almost as an interloper. He quarrelled with Mr. Bent, the first 
judge of the Supreme Court, because he would not hear the pleading of an 
emancipated barrister, and, on the Governor’s advice, Bent was recalled 
by Earl Bathurst. The Home Government sent out Mr. Bigge with a Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the colony, and this officer reported 
against Macquarie’s extravagant expenditure and his treatment of the 
cmancipists, but gave him credit in other directions. Whatever view may 
he taken on some matters, there is no doubt that, under Macquarie’s rule. 
the colony made substantial progress, and his departure was viewed with 
regret by the great bulk of the inhabitants. 


1821-1838. 


' The new Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, entered on his duties on the’ 
ist December, 1821. 

: The recent important discoveries of good lands had been the means of 
attracting a cousiderable number of free settlers, many of whom possessed 
a fair amount of capital, and their advent was regarded with great satis- 
faction by the Government. This tide of immigration lasted throughout 
Governor Brisbane’s term of administration. 

An event of great importance in Colonial history was the creation in 
1824 of a Legislative Council, consisting of ‘five principal officers,” this 
body with its restricted powers forming the nucleus of the present more 
extensive system of self-government. Trial by jury was also instituted in 
1824, the first Civil jury being empanelled on the 1st November in that 
year. The censorship of the Press was removed, and this liberty resulted 
in the issue of two newspapers, of which the chief was the Australian, edited 
by W. CO. Wentworth. The old Sydney Gazette, which was first published 
in 1808, was formerly the only newspaper in the colony, and was under 
complete Government contrel. 

During Governor Brisbane’s period of office the exploration of the interior 
was pushed forward vigorously. In. 1823, Captains Stirling and Currie, 
in the course of an expedition to the southward, discovered the fertile 
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district which they called the Brisbane Downs, but which is now known as 
the Monaro Plains. Next year Hovell and Hume penetrated from Lake 
George to the shores of Bass Straits, and discovered the Hume, Ovens, and 
Goulburn Rivers, reaching the north-eastern arm of Port Phillip on the 
16th December, 1824. About the same time Allan Cunningham, a botanical 
collector for the Royal Gardens at Kew, discovered the Cudgegong River, 
about. 50 miles. northward of Bathurst, and the rich pastoral land in its 
basin was soon occupied by thriving settlements. Cunningham also dis- 
covered the Pandora Pass, leading from the Upper Hunter into the fertile 
district of Liverpool Plains. In 1823 Oxley discovered the Brisbane River,. 
which flows into Moreton Bay, and is one of the largest rivers on the east 
coast of Australia. A branch penal settlement was forined on the banks 
of the river in the following year. 


_ Governor Brisbane. was succeeded in the administration by Governor 
Darling, who assumed office on the 19th December, 1825. 

_ About this time the Australian Agricultural Company, which had been 
incorporated with a capital of a million sterling, commenced operations in 
the Hunter River district, where they had been granted a million acres 
of land. The extensive purchases of sheep and cattle by the agents of the 
Company caused a boom in prices, which led to the ruin of those who had 
overstocked in the ensuing dry years. 


Darling tried to rule the colony with a rod of iron, and it was not long 
before he found himself involved in serious difficulties. Some of his 
harsher measures he was foolish enough to attempt to justify in the Sydney 
Gazette, while he was most bitterly assailed in the columns of the rival 
papers. He then tried to interfere with the liberty of the Press by pre- 
posing legislation aimed at regulating the contents of the papers, but in 
this he was unsuccessful, and the struggle had not ended when he left 
in 1831. § 


Sturt’s famous journey to the south-west interior was commenced in 1829. 
Reaching the Murrumbidgee, he followed its course until the usual swamps 
were met with, when the expedition took to the boats, and passing the 
Lachlan mouth entered the Murray, which Sturt followed down to the sea. 
The return journey against the swift current was accomplished only after 
great privation, and when the intrepid leader reached Sydney he was blind, 
and did not recover his sight for some considerable time. In 1827, Allan 
Cunningham, in the course of an exploration to the northward, crossed 
the Gwydir and Dumaresq, and discovered the splendid pastoral country, 
in the Moreton Bay district known as the Darling Downs. j 


Governor Bourke arrived in the colony on the 2nd December, 1831, and 
during the six years in which he administered the government he gained 
the respect and affection of all classes of the community. One of his fitst 
acts was to abolish the Government patronage of the Sydney Gazette, and 
so terminate the unseemly disputes which had harassed the administration 
of his predecessor. He lost no time in procuring more humane conditions 
for the convicts, and ensured greater fairness in their assignment to the 
settlers. Religious equality was secured in the colony by the General 
Church Act of 1836, which continued in force till the year 1862. Immi- 
grants began to arrive in large numbers, under a policy of assisted immigra- 
tion which was then initiated. The first vote in aid of immigration was 
made by the Legislative Council, at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British 
Government doubled the amount given by the colony. Under that system 
the first batches of immigrants to arrive were fifty young women from an 
orphan school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from Scotland, whom the 
Rev. Dr. Lang introduced for the purpose of building the Australian 
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College. The first steps also were taken in the path of constitutional re- 
form, but the movement did not reach its full fruition until after the 
arrival of Gipps. 

The explorations of Sir Thomas Mitchell, undertaken during Governor 
Bourke’s administration, added greatly to the knowledge of the interior- 
In 1835, Mitchell proceeded westward from Boree, near Bathurst, along the 
Bogan to the Darling, which he followed for 300 miles. In the following 
year he traced the remaining 180 miles of the Darling’s course, visited the 
head waters of the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, and then struck off 
southward through the beautiful district which he named Australia Felix, 
and which now forms part of the State of Victoria. 


1838-1851. 


Sir George Gipps, the ninth Governor of New South Wales, assumed 
office on the 24th February, 1838. 


With the opening up of the splendid country round Port Phillip, a strong” 
tide of immigration had set in towards the colony. A large number of 
those who came out were possessed of capital, and in the rush for land prices 
rose considerably. After a time they passed the margin of safety, and then 
the inevitable crash came, involving the ruin of the Bank of Australia and 
various other financial institutions. This happened in 1848; and in 1844 
the Governor, in order to replenish the depleted coffers of the State, pro- 
pounded a scheme under which the squatters were to be forced to purchase 
a certain quantity of land every year at the minimum price—a course 
of action which resulted in a storm of discontent. 


In 1842 a Constitution Act was passed providing for a Legislative Council 
of thirty-six members, six of whom were Government officers, six Crown 
nominees, and the rest elected by the people—eighteen in New South 
Wales, and six in Port Phillip. 


An event of great moment under the Gipps administration was the 
abolition of transportation to New South Wakes, which was effected under 
an Order-in-Council passed in 1840, Tasmania and Norfolk Island being 
made the only convict settlements in Australia. 


Sir George Gipps left the colony on the 11th July, 1846, and was suc- 
ceeded on the 2nd August by Sir Charles Fitzroy, who administered the 
affairs of New South Wales until the 20th January, 1855. 


For some years the inhabitants in the Port Phillip district. had been 
agitating for separation from the parent settlement. The Home Authorities 
therefore appointed a Commission to devise a scheme for conferring self- 
government on the Australian colonies, and this body recommended that. 
Port Phillip should be separated from the older colony, and be called 
Victoria. The necessary legislation to give effect to this proposal was 
passed by the New South Wales Government in the year 1851. 


1851-1859. 

The discovery of gold in 1851, by Edward Hargraves, exercised a most 
momentous effect on the destinies of the colony, and, in fact, “ prectpitated 
Australia into nationhood.” For some years prior to 1851 there iwere 
grounds for believing that deposits of precious metal would eventually be 
found. Strzelecki discovered traces of gold near Hartley as early as 1839, 
in the time of Governor Gipps; but the latter, fearful of the effect that such 
news might have on the eonvicts, persuaded him to refrain from publiely 
mentioning it. In1841 the Rev. W. B. Clarke found grains of alluvial gold 
near Bathurst; while three years later Sir Roderick Murchison, the eminent 
English scientist, stated his belief that the Dividing Range would be found 
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as rich in gold as the Urals of Europe. News of the Californian discoveries 
reached New South Wales in 1849, and amongst those who joined in the 
rush to that country from Australia was Edward Hargraves. While at the 
diggings in California, he was struck by the similarity between the country 
round him. and that of ‘a particular locality in New South Wales, and so 
obsessed did his mind become with this idea that he resolved to return 
home and prospect. at the spot. In February, 1851, he proceeded to the 
junction of the Lewis Ponds and Summer Hill Creeks, where he at once 
struck alluvial gold. Hargraves’ discovery was soon followed by finds in 
various other parts of the Colony, and “rushes” set. in to the different 
fields. The effect of the gold discoveries on the econcmic condition of the 
colony was at first disastrous. Professional men, tradesmen, agriculturists, 
and labourers. of all classes left their usual avocations and flocked to the 
diggings. Ship after ship arrived in Sydney harbour laden with eager 
gold-seekers, and in many cases even the crews deserted and joined in the 
race for wealth. Prices rose prodigiously, while production was almost at a 
standstill. The crowds of lawless characters who gathered at the various 
diggings caused endless trouble as regards police arrangements, while the 
unsuccessful and penniless prospectors who clustered in the metropolis 
were also a source of much anxiety to the authorities. Later on, when the 
gold fever had abated somewhat, many of those who had failed to reap a 
sudden fortune found that wealth could be surely, if more slowly, acquired 
by following their ordinary employments, and it was in this spirit that the 
foundations of sound progress were laid. 


Nothing since the introduction of wool-growing has tended so much to 
develop its resources, and to. make so widely known the great advantages 
which Australia offers to the overcrowded populations of the Old World, as 
the discovery of gold in 1851. Since that era the country’s progress has 
been by leaps and bounds, and Australia, which was before regarded merely 
as a far-off dependency of Great Britain, now takes a place amongst the 
nations of the world, and is in a fair way of realising the prophetic visions 
of future greatness which inspired its founders. 


Sir Charles Fitzroy was succeeded in the Governorship by Sir William 
Denison on the 20th January, 1855. Towards the close of this year the 
Royal assent to the new Constitution was received, and the first Parliament 
under the new order met on the 22nd May, 1856. This Act, which was the 
outcome of a considerable agitation conducted during the previous decade, 
provided a permanent settlement of the ever-recurrent disputes between the 
Governor and his Council by establishing a complete system of representa- 
tive and responsible government. And this system, save for the modifica- 
tions consequent on the federation of the colonies, exists practically 
unchanged at the present day. 


The following year was one of the most disastrous in the history of. the 
Colony. Torrential rains had been followed in many districts by devastat- 
ing floods, occasioning great loss of life and damage to property, the Hunter 
and Hawkesbury districts especially suffering. In addition, the “ Dunbar” 
was wrecked at the Gap, near Sydney Heads, and out of 120 persons on 
board—many of them colonists returning from Europe—only one man was 
saved. Shortly after this, twenty-one lives were lost in the wreck of the 
“Catherine Adamson,” also in the immediate vicinity of the Heads. To 
guard against a repetition of similar calamities, the coastal lighting was 
improved, and the lighthouse erected at South. Head is amongst the finest 
in the world, 


The Moreton Bay district was separated from New South Wales in 1859, 
and was erected into a distinct colony under the name of Queensland. ~ 
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1859-1872. 

Sir William Denison left New South Wales on the 22nd January, 1861, 
and was succeeded by Sir John Young, who arrived on the 22nd March. 

At the very outset of his administration the new Governor was called 
upon to deal with a constitutional crisis. Mr. Robertson had introduced 
his Land Bills for the second time, embodying the principle of free selec- 
tion, which was so distasteful to the squatting interests in the Upper 
House. Accepted by the Lower House, the measures were rejected by the 
Legislative Council, and the Governor thereupon granted a dissolution of 
Parliament, and a general election was held. At this election the policy of 
the Government was emphatically endorsed aud, the Council still proving 
-obdurate, sufficient new members were created to swamp the opposition and 
carry through the proposed legislation. When the new Councillors appeared 
in the Chamber the old members left in a body, and as the newcomers could 
not be sworn in, the Council ceased to exist. A fresh body of Councillors 
was therefore appointed, and the Crown Lands. Alienation Bill and Crown 
Lands Occupation Bill became law in 1861. 

Sir John Young’s period of administration terminated on the 24th 
December, 1867, and the new Governor, the Earl of Belmore, assumed office 
on the 8th January, 1868. 

As the year 1870 was the anniversary of the discovery of Australia by 
Captain Cook, it was resolved to mark the occasion by holding an exhibition 
illustrative of colonial progress. Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Tasmania contributed exhibits, and the exhibition, which was held in an 
elaborate building in Prince Alfred Park, Sydney, was a pronounced success. 


1872-1893, 


The Earl of Belmore was succeeded in the administration by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who assumed office on the 8rd June, 1872. 

In 1873 the colony lost the services of one of its most Gstinedished 
politicians, in the person of Mr. W. C. Wentworth, whose death took place 
on the 7th May, both Houses of Parliament adjourning as a mark of respect 
to the deceased statesman. 

It was about this time that what has been termed a “vigorous public 
works policy” was initiated, and for some fifteen years the Government 
continued to expend large sums of money in the construction of works and 
services which, in many instances, were far in advance of requirements. 

In 1874 an important constitutional enactment, The Triennial Parliaments 
Act, was placed upon the statute-book. By this measure the duration of 
Parliament was reduced from five to three years. 

Sir Hercules Robinson remained in office till the 19th March, 1879, the 
new Governor, Lord Loftus, taking over the administration on the 4th 
August. 

During the Loftus Administration some most important measures were 
passed into law. The Public Instruction Act remodelled the education 
system. Under the previous Act of 1866 the schools subsidised by the 
Government had been placed under the control of a Council of Education, 
and aid was grgnted to denominational schools. The Act of 1880 dissolved 
the Council, and placed publie education under the control of a Minister of 
the Crown. Provision was made for compulsory education, and for the 
training of teachers; State aid to denominational schools was abolished, and 
the Act decreed that all State education be non-sectarian. 

‘The first revision of the electoral districts was made under the Electoral 
Act of 1880. The number of electorates was increased to 72 with 108 mem- 
ers. Provision was also made for additional representation of any elec- 
torate in accordance with increase of population. Par ‘ ar 
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A very successful International Exhibition was opened in the early part 
of the Loftus administration, and had the effect of attracting considerable 
outside attention to the varied products of the colony. The Garden Palace, 
which housed the exhibits, was unfortunately destroyed by fire in the year 
1882, and many valuable documents were destroyed. 

The rich silver lodes in the Broken Hill district were discovered in 1883, 
and the Broken Hill Proprietary commenced operations two years later. 
For many years the field has ranked amongst the foremost silver and lead 
producing areas of the world. 

An event which afforded striking testimony of the loyal attachment of the 
colonies to the homeland was the despatch in 1885 of a contingent of troops 
to assist the British arms in the Soudan. The detachment left Sydney 
in the “Iberia” and “Australasian,” on the 3rd March, amidst intense 
enthusiasm. Although the number of men sent was comparatively small, 
and took little part in actual hostilities, the incident undoubtedly was the 
means of arousing a new estimate of the value of the Colonial Empire. 

Since the riots of 1861, which had resulted from the attempts of the 
gold-miners to evict the Chinese from Lambing Flat, public attention 
had been directed to the large influx of Chinese, and it was felt that 
the time had arrived when something should be done to stop indis- 
eriminate immigration of this character to the colony. This was, for 
the time being, effected by the Chinese Restriction Act of Sir Henry 
Parkes, which received the Royal assent on the 6th December, 1881. 
Under the provisions of the Act shipmasters were forbidden to carry more 
than a limited number of Chinese passengers to the ports of the State, while 
each of these immigrants had to pay a tax of £10 before being allowed to 
land. Heavy penalties were provided for any infraction of the law. 
‘Later on this law was supplemented by other legislation of a still more 
drastic character. 

Lord Loftus’ term of office expired on the 9th November, 1885, and his 
successor, Lord Carrington, took over the administration on the 12th 
December following. 

Despite the Chinese Restriction Act of 1881, large numbers of these 
aliens continued to arrive in the colony, the number who came in during 
1887 being considerably over 4,000. Public indignation was so aroused by 
fears of a similar invasion during succeeding years that the Premier, in 
1888, actually took the illegal step of forbidding the captains of two vessels 
to land contingents of Chinese immigrants. The owners of the vessels, 
however, took the matter into court, and Sir Henry Parkes was forced to 
give way; but on the 11th July, 1888, a further Chinese Restriction Act 
was passed which prohibited the carrying of more than one Chinese immi- 
grant to every 300 tons of the vessel’s burthen, and imposed a poll tax of 
£100. In consequence of this repressive legislation Chinese immigration 
fell away considerably, only seven entering the colony in 1889. 

Prior to 1887 coal-mining in New South Wales had been singularly free 
from disasters of any magnitude, such as occasionally occur in other parts 
of the world, but early in that year the Colony was stunned by the news of 
a dreadful calamity at the Bulli Colliery, in the Tlawarrg district, when 
eighty-three mincrs lost their lives through an explosion of gas in the 
workings of the mine. Relief Committees were immediately formed, and 
in.a short space of time large sums of money were: collected in aid of the 
widows and orphans of the unfortunate victims. ‘As the result of an inquiry 
instituted by Parliament into the causes of the accident, steps were taken 
with.a view to minimising the possibility of its recurrence. 

The period from 1885 to 1895 was marked by considerable disturbance in 
economic conditions. The vigorous public works policy previously alluded 
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to, ceased at about the beginning of the epoch, and, in consequence, a large 
number of unemployed were thrown on the. labour market, and wages in 
most trades underwent a serious decline. In addition, the numerous strikes 
which characterised the period. had an unhappy effect on trade and. 
wages. Much distress was caused in the southern district in 1886-7 by a 
strike which involved the cessation of labour at several of the southern 
collieries. This was followed in 1888 by.a strike of 6,000 coal-miners in the 
northern district. In. 1890 a strike at Broken Hill led to the closing down 
of the silver-mines.. Following on the pronouncement of the Intercolonial 
Labour Conference, over 40,000 men ceased work, and being joined by the 
draymen in the metropolis, for a time paralysed the wool trade, while the 
shearers’ strike in the same year involved some 20,000 workers. In 1892 the: 
Broken Hill silver-mines were laid idle for four months through a strike-of 
the local miners. In addition to these disastrous events, the closing years: 
of Lord Carrington’s administration were marked by devastating bush fires. 
in portions of the colony, followed by destructive floods, the northern coastal. 
districts especially suffering in 1890 from inundations. 

Lord Carrington’s term of office lasted till the 1st November, 1890, and: 
on the 15th January, 1891, he was succeeded by the Earl of Jersey. 

Early in March, 1891, a Federal Convention, consisting of delegates ap-: 
pointed by the various Australasian Parliaments, met in Sydney and drew 
up a draft Constitution Bill. Although this measure at the time did not: 
arouse popular enthusiasm in the States, it nevertheless formed the basis 
upon which the present Constitution was constructed. 

An outcome of the industrial disturbances in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1891 was the formation of a definite “Labour Party” in colonial 
politics, and from this time forward the influence of labour has had a 
marked effect on the trend of legislation. Successful efforts to enter Parlia- 
ment had, prior. to 1891, been made by professed labour candidates, but it 
was in this year that the first concerted action was taken by duly accredited. 
representatives of an organised political labour party. At the general 
elections in June the nominees of the party entered the political arena,. 
pledged to the support of a platform of sixteen clauses, and secured eighteen 
out of fifty-two seats in the metropolitan division, also polling heavily in 
several others. When the time came to count heads in the ensuing Parlia- 
ment of one hundred and twenty-five members it was found that there were: 
thirty-five labour members, while over a dozen others were prepared tc 
subseribe to their platform. Since 1891 the party has experienced many 
vicissitudes, while its platform has, from time to time, been remodelled, but. 
it has been instrumental in securing the passage of a considerable amount: 
of industrial legislation. 


1893-1901. 

The Earl of Jersey’s governorship terminated on the 1st March, 1893, and 
his successor, Sir Robert Duff, assumed office on the 29th May following. 
It was at about this period that the series of financial disasters occurred 
which are generally alluded to as the Banking Crisis of 1893. The approach 
of this crisis had been heralded by several signs. As early as 1891 several 
land companies and building societies, whose business had been conducted 
on an unsound basis, failed to meet their obligations. In 1892, in conse- 
quence of a groundless rumour, there was a temporary run on the Savings 
Bank of New South Wales. In March, 1892, a fresh impetus was given to 
the feelings of distrust and alarm by the failure of the Mercantile Bank of 
Australia at Melbourne. During the eourse of the following month the 
Bank of South Australia and the New Oriental Bank failed to meet. the 
demands made upon them. Feelings of uneasiness increased, and all efforts 
to stem the gathering tide of disaster proved unavailing. 
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On the 29th January, 1893, the Federal Bank of Australia suspended pay- 
iment, followed by the Commercial Bank of Australia on the 5th April, 
while by the middle of May no less than thirteen out of the twenty-five 
trading banks were forced to close their doors. The securities of a large 
number of these institutions consisted of real estate, and could not, there- 
fore, be converted into cash at short notice, while several of them possessed 
large holdings of Government stock and debentures which were readily 
saleable only in London. The English banks hastened to the rescue, and a 
shipment of £900,000 in gold was despatched to the colonies from London.. 
Valuable aid was also rendered by the Dibbs Government in New South 
Wales proclaiming bank-notes to be a legal tender and guaranteeing their 
payment for a period of about seven months, after which State assistance 
was no longer required. Although public confidence received a rude shock 
by these untoward experiences, there can be no doubt that the crisis of 1898 
was in some measure a’ blessing in disguise, for it led to a more rigid 
scrutiny of their securities by both the banks and the public, and it had 
the effect of putting an end to the bogus institutions which deluded the 
public by paying interest out of capital, and by various other nefarious 
devices. 


Fresh labour troubles occurred in 1893, culminating about the middle 
of the year in a general strike of the seamen engaged on the intercolonial 
steamers. Trade.was for a time paralysed, but the employers were assisted 
by numerous bands of volunteer workers, and thus in the end defeated the 
strikers. The year 1894 saw a recrudescence of industrial disturbances, and a 
strike of shearers. in New South Wales.and Queensland for a time dis- 
organised the wool trade. Efforts were made to prevent a recurrence of 
these unfortunate disputes by the formation of a Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, but the scheme was unsuccessful, and it was not until 
eight years later that practical legislation was passed to deal with the evil in. 
the shape of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1901. 


- In July, 1894, the Ministry of Sir George Dibbs-gave place to an adminis- 
tration presided over by Mr. G, H. Reid. This Government lost no time 
in introducing new methods of taxation in the form of a Customs Duties 
Bill and a Land and Income Tax Bill. The Upper House, however, ‘re- 
jected. these measures, and the Premier thereupon appealed to the country. 
The general elections in July confirmed his policy, and in the subsequent 
Parliament the Bills were again introduced and a second time rejected by 
the Council. Recourse was, therefore, had to.a conference between the two 
Houses to settle some of-the matters in dispute, and the measures shortly 
afterwards became law. The Government was also successful in passing a 
Crown Lands Act, introducing the principle of homestead and settlement 
leases, while a great boon was conferred on the employees in factories and 
shops by the Factories and Shops Act of 1896. Amongst other important 
legislation passed during this period was the Public Service Act of 1893, 
which removed the appointment and promotion of public servants from the 
control of the political heads and placed them in the hands of three inde- 
pendent Commissioriers, and the Federal Enabling Act of 1896, providing 
for the representation of New South Wales at the Federal Convention. 


Sir Robert Duff died in office on the 15th March, 1895, and on the 21st 
November Viscount Hampden assumed the administration, which he held 
“until the 6th March, 1899. His successor, Earl Beauchamp, took over the 
‘duties on the 18th May, 1899. 

_ The colony lost one of its foremost statesmen in 1896 by the death of 
Sir Henry Parkes, who had been intimately connected with the destinies. 
of New South Wales from the initiation of Responsible Government, an:l. 
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had been instrumental in placing some of its best legislation on the statute- 


‘book. The deceased statesman had: also been one of the chief advocates. of 
Australian Federation. ‘ 


In its completed form the Commonwealth Constitution Bill of 1898, 
although essentially grounded on the Bill of 1891, nevertheless contained 
sone very important alterations and additions, and while it was accepted 
in Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, the result of a referendum 
on the 8rd June, 1898, showed that a sufficient majority had not been 
obtained to ensure its acceptance in the parent State. The election in 
1899, at which the party led by Mr. G. H, Reid was returned to power, had 
been contested mainly on the Federal issue, but it was recognised that some 
drastic changes would have to be made in the Federal Constitution before 
it would be welcomed in New South Wales. The Government thereupon 
decided to send Mr. Reid to a conference with representatives of the other 
States, and commissioned him to move a series of resolutions expressing its 
wishes with regard to the Bill. This Conference met in Melbourne in 
January, 1899, and after a considerable amount of discussion, both with 
the Legislature of New South Wales and the representatives of the other 
States, the Bill was sufficiently amended to please the majority of those: 
interested in its fate, and at a referendum in June, 1899, it was accepted 
in New South Wales, and shortly afterwards in all the other States, except- 
ing Western Australia. A referendum was uot taken in the last-mentioned. 
State until the 31st July, 1900; but the Bill was passed there by the sub- 
stantial majority of 25,109 votes, 


In response to a call for troops for service in South Africa, three con- 
tingents were despatched by the Government, another corps was provided 
for almost entirely by voluntary subseriptions of citizens, while a body of 
mounted troops known as the Imperial Bushmen’s Contingent was raised: 
by the Imperial authorities. Earl Beauchamp resigued office in November, 
1900, and the Government was administered by the Lieutenant-Governor, 


Sir Braderiel Darley, until the end of May, 1902, when Sir H. H. Rawson. 
arrived. 


The Commonwealth Constitution Bill was received with considerable 
approval by the Imperial Government; but it suggested certain alterations, 
the most important of which referred to appeals to the Privy Council. 
After consultation with representatives of. the Australian States. who were 
sent to England for the purpose, all difficulties were eventually smoothed 
away, and the Bill received the Royal Assent on the 9th July, 1900. Lord. 
Hopetoun, who was appointed first Governor-General, arrived in Sydney 
on the 15th December, and the formal inauguration of the new Common- 
wealth took place on the Ist Jauary, 1901. The ceremony of swearing-in 
the first Federal Ministry was conducted in a pavilion erected for the pur- 
pose in the Centennial Park, at Sydney, and. the festivities in honour cf 
the birth of a Federated Australia lasted for several days, considerable éelat 
being lent to the proceedings by the presence of picked detachments of 
“troops from Great Britain, India, and the various provinces of Australasia. 
In connection with the history of the Federation, a melancholy interest 
‘attaches to the death of Queen Victoria, which took place. on the 22nd 
January, 1901, from the fact that one of her last public acts was to sign the 
~warrant establishing the Commonwealth. 


1901-1910. 


. On the aeceptance of a portfolio in the Federal Government by Sir 
“W. J. Lyne, the premiership passed ta Sir John ne whose apenas took 
office on the 28th March, 1901. . 


= 
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In view of the growing labour unrest the new Government promptly 
passed the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, the first* of a series of statutes 
which had material influence on the subsequent industrial development of 
the State. The measure was at the time considered a piece of experimental 
legislation, and its effects were watched with interest. It provided for 
arbitration in the settlement of industrial disputes, and introduced a system 
very similar to that existing twenty years later. The Act remained in 
force until 1908, and during the seven years of its operation there was 
no extensive dislocation of industry, although a number of minor disputes 
occurred. Trade Unionism now made rapid headway, and the counter 
movement among employers resulted in the ultimate formation of two 
highly organised industrial groups which, under the authority of the State, 
came to decide, principally in the Arbitration Court, the conditions of 
employment, and to dominate the economic fortunes of the community. 
This Act, indirectly, was the first important statutory expression of the 
Labour movement in New South Wales. It marked the culmination of 
fifteen years of industrial agitation and of eight years political activity. 
The events of the years that followed were to be decisively influenced by the 
young party. 

During this year 1901 the State contributed further contingents of troops 
for service in South Africa, and co-operated with the other States of the 
Commonwealth in the detachments sent away in 1902, furnishing also a 
naval contingent to aid the British forces operating in China. In May, 
1901, after opening the first Federal Parliament in Melbourne, their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York visited Sydney. 

Federation soon produced results of great importance to the State. In 
‘October, 1901, the Commonwealth Government imposed uniform Customs 
duties throughout Australia, and freetrade between the States was estab- 
lished. ; 

The early months of 1902 were marked by a continuance of the drought 
-conditions of the previous year and a rise in the price of meat and of agri- 
-cultural and dairy produce resulted. Wheat production fell away con- 
siderably, the yield being over a million bushels less than in the preceding 
year, while for the season ended March, 1903, the total harvested was only a 
million and a half bushels. The marvellous recuperative powers of the 
State were, however, well evidenced by the returns for the following year, 
when. the wheat harvest exceeded 27,000,000 bushels, a record crop at the time. 

Thé South Coast district was again the scene of a disastrous colliery 
-accident in 1902, an explosion in the Mount Kembla Mine being respon- 
sible for the deaths of 95 employees. 

An important experimental attempt was made in 1902 to. obtain a 
-solution fér unemployment by establishing land settlements on communal 
‘lines. Dissension and lack of industry among the settlers, however, ren- 
-dered the attempt abortive, and after fifteen years of struggle the land was 
-divided among the holders. ; 

The Federal Parliament, exercising powers conferred by the Constitution, 
established the High Court in 1908, virtually as a final court of appeal for 
Australia. But appeals still lay as of right from the Supreme Court direct 
to the Privy Council in private suits. 

In view of the creation of new political representatives by federation 
the question of further reducing the number of members in the Legisla- 


*Provision for arbitratioa in settling disputes generally had existed for many 
years, but statutory provision was first made in New South Wales in 1839. Subse- 
quent Acts were passed in 1867 and 1892, Statutes providing expressly for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes in New South Wales by conciliation and arbitration had been 
enacted i in 1892 and 1899, 
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tive Assembly was discussed in 1903, and, finally, after a referendum on the 
question a reduction from 125 to 90 constituencies was effected. Following a 
redistribution of aeats an election was held in.1904, at which women, who had 
received the franchise in 1902, voted for the first time in New South Wales. 
A change of government resulted. The new Ministry was led by Mr. T. 
‘Waddell, but after two months in office he was replaced by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. H. Carruthers, 

A comprehensive Legislative programme was entered upon. The existing 
local government law was consolidated, and the powers of local govern- 
ment bodies were extended. By the establishment of shires in 1905 local 
government was granted to the whole State except in the sparsely populated 
Western Division. In pursuance of a policy of rural development, impor- 
tant amendments were made in the Closer Settlement Act, approval was 
given to the Murrumbidgee Irrigation scheme, and the construction of 
Burrenjuck Dam authorised, while the policy of assisted immigration was 
revived after having been twenty years in abeyance. 

One of the last administrative acts of the Government brought it into 
conflict with the Federal authorities. In August, 1907, a quantity of wire- 
netting, imported from oversea by the State Government, was landed in 
Sydney and detained by the Customs officials, who demanded payment of 
duty. This was refused, and under an order issued by the Executive Gov- 
ernment of New South Wales the Government carrier seized and removed 
portion of the wire-netting without the authority or consent of the Customs 
officials. Litigation followed, and a case was stated for the opinion of the 
High Court which held unanimously that the powers of the Commonwealth 
with respect to Customs were paramount and exclusive and that the Customs 
authorities had, under the Customs Act, 1901, the same rights over the 
imports of a State Government as they had over the imports of private 
persons. Order for a penalty against the State for infringment of section 
83 of the Customs Act was issued. ; 

During this period prosperity had been almost unbroken. An effective 
recovery from the crisis of 1893 had been made by the end of the century, 
minor wars abroad were of too small proportions to affect the State adversely, 
the drought of 1902 was followed by a succession of good seasons, and the 
struggle between employees and employers had as yet only begun. 

In these favourable circumstances it is not surprising that the State 
progressed rapidly. During the first seven years of the new century the 
tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the ports of New South Wales 
increased by more than 50 per cent., the value of exports doubled, while 
that of imports inereased. by one-third, and loan expenditure decreased con- 
siderably. The value of production in manufactories rose by leaps and 
bounds. In response to the effective policy of protection and encouragement 
of local industries pursued by the Commonwealth Government, the first 
iron and steel works in the State were established at Lithgow in 1907. _ 

But this placid era was soon to be disturbed, and, though progress con- 
tinued up to the outbreak of war in 1914, signs of stress and strain were 
becoming increasingly manifest. 

A recrudescence of labour troubles began in 1907 with a strike of eoal- 
miners, followed in the next year by an extensive tramway strike, and 
that again in 1909 by a long and bitterly contested strike of miners at 
Newcastle and Broken Hill. The task cf settling these disputes, and of 
facing the new position ereated by the apparent break-down of the arbitra- 
tion system, fell on the shoulders of the Government of Mr. (now Sir) 
C. G. Wade, which had attained office in 1907. 

Existing arbitration legislation was allowed to expire in 1908 and was 
replaced by the Industrial Disputes Act. In 1909, in view of impending 
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ae among the miners, an amending act was passed, popularly known 
“The Coercion Act,” to give the police wide powers in taking action 
soak the organisers of strikes. These powers were used against the strike- 
leaders at Newcastle, several of whom were imprisoned. After four months’ 
; struggle the miners returned to work. These strikes were the first of a long 
series of disastrous conflicts that have done much to set t back the mining 
industry in New South Wales. 


A visit to Australia in 1908 by a large fleet of American warships was 
marked by general festivities, and did much to cement the friendship of the 
English-speaking races on either side of the Pacifie Ocean. 


Since 1904 small regard had been paid to the establishment of the seat of 
Federal Government in New South Wales as provided by the Constitution, 
and it was not until 1908, after considerable vacillation, that the site at 
Canberra was finally chosen; further delay ensued, and the site was not 
formally proclaimed until 1910. Meanwhile the enhancement of the posi- 
tion of the Federal Government and the extension’ of its powers received 
considerable attention. Following upon a conference on Imperial Defence 
held in London in .1909, and a visit of Lord Kitchener to Australia, the 
Commonwealth began to emerge more distinctly as a separate entity within 
the Empire. Plans for the establishment of an Australian fleet unit were 
adopted forthwith, and, in 1911, a system of compulsory universal training 
for home defence was instituted. The Commonwealth Government, in the 
exercise of its powers, imposed a Federal Land Tax during 1910, and pro- 
vided for the issue of Australian notes and the minting of Australian silver 
coins. The important provision of section 87 (the Braddon clause) of the 
Constitution, whereby three-fourths of the Customs Revenue was returned 

_ to the States, expired on 31st December, 1910, and it was enacted that 
until 31st December, 1920, the return of surplus revenue should be made 
on a population basis. The expiry of this period has given the Common- 
wealth Government a considerable advantage over the States which has, on 
occasions, been exercised. The keeping of accounts of interstate trade ceased 
on 8rd September, 1910. In the same year the first of a series of referenda, 
seeking extended legislative powers for the Commonwealth, was held. But 
none of the twelve proposals submitted has received the endorsement of the 
electors. 


1910-1920. 


The accession of the first Labour Goyernment to office in New South Wales 
under Mr. J. S. T. MceGowen on 21st October, 1910, was largely consequent 
on the popular disapproval of the former Government’s industrial policy. 

‘But it marked the achievement of the purpose of twenty years’ strenuous 
political campaigning, and it consummated the movement within the Labour 
‘party to attain its objectives through Parliament. A few months earlier 
the party had obtained its first working majority in the Federal Parliament. 


A considerable yolume of industrial legislation was now passed, including 

a new Industrial Arbitration Act. Despite the elaborate machinery for their 

_ avoidance, strikes became increasingly common. The continued rise in the 

cost of living caused a steady decline in effective wages and resulted in con- 

-siderable discontent. The unrest was most acute in the coal-mining 
’ industry. 


The important principle of fixing a living wage now forced itself on 
-public attention. In 1911 it was decided that the increase in the cost of 
living warranted an increase in the Harvester Wage of 1907, which had 
“received extensive application. In February, 1914, the first of a series of 
living-wage determinations of far-reaching effects was made. 
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Meanwhile, many important events were happening. Wireless telegraphy 
was introduced into the State in 1911, and soon afterwards the first Aus: 
tralian aviator, W. E. Hart, made a successful flight from Sydney to Pen- 
rith, while towards the close of the year the cruiser ““ Warrego,” the first to 
be constructed locally, was launched from Cockatoo Dock. Early in the 
following year a Small Arms Factory was established at Lithgow, and the first 
part of the naval defence programme was realised in 1913 by the arrival of 
the battle-cruiser “‘Australia” and the cruisers “Sydney” and “Mel- 
bourne.” 


In the same year the work of constructing the federal capital at Canberra 
was initiated. Developmental works proceeded apace, and the opening for 
settlement of the first irrigation areas under the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Scheme almost synchronised with the signing of an interstate agreement in 
connection with a similar scheme on the Murray River. 


In 1912 considerable extension was made in the scope of the education 
system of the State. The net results were that a clear connection was estab- 
lished between Primary School and University, and that facilities for a 
complete education were made available for all capable students, irres- 
pective of their means. 


Lord Chelmsford, who had succeeded Sir Harry Rawson as Governor in 
1909, was followed in office by Sir Gerald Strickland in 1913. The Labour 
Party; led by Mr. W. A. Holman, returned from the elections of this year 
with an increased majority. 


The era of prosperity which had dawned at the close of the last Gea 
and had induced such rapid progress during the first decade of the new, 
reached its zenith in the early years of the second decade. The growth of 
local manufactures continued strongly, great extensions in shipping oc- 
curred, trade-unionism developed, and, as a result of the co-ordinated policies 
of. State and Commonwealth, the flow of immigrants from oversea increased 
rapidly, while at the same time a steady rise in the birth-rate was evident.. 


But prosperity was fringed with decline. The stream of immigration was 
retarded in 1918, and at the same time the birth-rate fell. A drought in 
1912 depleted the sheep flocks of the State, aud the losses accumulated 
through subsequent droughts until 1920. Moreover, industrial unrest was 
increasing as the cost of commodities rose, the expenditure of loan money 
had advanced rapidly, and, while the value of oversea exports remained 
almost stationary, that of imports showed considerable increases. 


In these circumstances the outbreak of war on 4th August, 1914, added 
further and more serious troubles to the transient misfortunes of the State. 
At first it was confidently anticipated that the conflict would reach a speedy 
termination and “ business as usual” was widely urged. However, this prin- 
ciple was soon found impossible of practical application, and the course of the 
following years was guided by the dominating influence of ‘the war. The 
volume of shipping trade contracted rapidly and fell away‘to 50 per cent. of 
its pre-war mag: gnitude on the introduction by Germany of the ruthless sub- 
marine campaign at the beginning of 1917. Immigration ceased and an 
exodus of the most virile section of the population to the scene of conflict 
commenced. Production began to suffer heavily, ‘and the falling-off was 
accentuated by the drought of 1914. 


An increased world demand for raw materials, however, began to 
operate in favour of the State’s products, and, in a large measure, 
counteracted the adverse effects of the scarcity of imported goods which 
embraced most manufactured products. Both causes, however, ‘pro- 
duced further rapid increases in the cost of living and the unsettled 
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conditions brought to a head grave labour troubles. Legislation was 
promptly passed to meet the new emergencies. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment assumed wide powers under the War Precautions Act, by virtue of 
which it could do practically anything that might conduce to the effective 
prosecution of the war. To prevent inordinate rises in prices and to secure 
a measure of steadiness in markets, the Necessary Commodities Control 
Act was passed in the State in 1914, and extensive provision for price 
regulation was made. At the same time the various Governments embarked 
on a scheme for marketing the entire wheat crops of Australia, The scheme 
remained operative for the successive seasons until 1920-21. In 1915 legisla- 
tion was passed in the respective States to ensure an adequate supply of 
meat for Imperial uses, and in the following year an agreement whereby the 
Imperial Government purchased the entire wool-clip of Australia for the 
four seasons 1916 to 1919 was entered upon. These gigantic transactions, 
which secured for the producer payment or partial payment for his produce 
on or before delivery, did much to stabilise the financial conditions of the 
State and to minimise the evil effects of the war at a time when the chaotic 
market conditions of the world threatened disaster to our export trade in 
primary produce. 


But, while every eudeayour was being made to assist the Empire by 
ensuring an adequate supply of raw materials, a greater measure of support 
was given in military forces. By 31st December, 1914, more than 30,000 
Australian voluntcers had embarked for active service overseas, and, by the 
end of the following year a quarter of a million men had enlisted for service 
abroad. Still, it was felt that the response was not great enough, and 
towards the close of 1916 a referendum on the question of com- 
pulsory military service abroad was submitted to the people by the 
Commonwealth Government, The question was decided in the negative 
by a substantial majority and again by a larger majority a year 
later. The popular opinion seemed to be that a very ready response 
had been made voluntarily, and that voluntary recruiting was adequate to 
secure Australia’s share of fighting-men. Moreover, it was widely held that 
a liberal production of raw materials was vitally necessary to the success of 
the Empire. This idea had already received expression in the record harvest 
of 1915, which resulted more from the great efforts of the farmers in extend- 
ing the area under cultivation than from the favourable season. In the 
year 1915 the Commonwealth raised its first war loan of £13,000,000 and 
imposed the income tax. This was the initiation of a huge war expenditure 
which by September, 1920, had amounted to £238,000,000. 


Meanwhile, though the development of the State was arrested, a number 
of important works proceeded. The Government Housing Scheme, inau- 
gurated at Daceyville in 1913, was continued; the State trawlers were built 
with a view to exploiting the fishing grounds of the coast, and providing 
cheap fish for the people; while, in 1915, the Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany opened extensive steel works at Newcastle. These works, with @ 
supply of the best coal in close proximity, are destined to foster the develop- 
ment of a large group of subsidiary iron and steel manufactories. 


In 1915 a contract was entered into between the Government and Norton 
Griffiths and Company (an English firm), whereby the latter undertook 
a number of important public works, including the construction of the City 
Railway, at a cost of £6,400,000. The financial stringency of the war period 
rendered the agreement abortive, and its operation practically ceased in 
May, 1917. Meanwhile the construction of elevators for handling and 
storing wheat was forced upon the Government. The lack of shipping 
facilities rendered the marketing of the wheat crops of the State increas- 
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ingly difficult after 1916, and a compulsory pooling of all wheat grown was 
imposed by Act of Parliament in an endeavour to assist the farmers. 
Market conditions enforced a long storage, and the stocks of wheat accumu- 
lated with successive harvests. In 1917 plagues of mice and weevil attacked 
the huge stacks of bagged wheat in most of the country centres, and con- 
siderable loss was sustained. The much discussed project of bulk-handling 
of grain now developed into an approved scheme, and the work of con- 
structing the necessary silos began in 1917. Sufficient progress had been 
made at the beginning of 1921 to enable the handling in bulk of part of 
the 1920-21 crop. 


The division of opinion in the Labour party on the question of conscrit- 
fion, which had been imported into State politics, resulted in a definite 
break in the movement. At the end of 1916 the supporters of a conscrip- 
tion policy fused into a single organisation, and the National party 
resulted. The Labour party now went into opposition. 


Toward the close of 1916, when feeling was running high on the question 
of conscription, and when considerable industrial unrest existed, a series. 
of extensive and disastrous fires, which occurred in Sydney warehouses and 
shops, caused considerable alarm. The discovery of inflammatory materials 
in connection with several outbreaks led to the conclusion that an extensive 
system of organised arson was in operation. Police investigations cul- 
minated in the arrest of twelve prominent members of the local branch of 
the Industrial Workers of the World organisation, all of whom were con- 
victed and sentenced to periods of imprisonment ranging from five to fifteen 
years in connection with the affair. Following upon the report of a Royal 
Commissioner, all but two of the men were liberated in 1920. - Early in 
1917 the Commonwealth Government had taken action to suppress the 
organisation in Australia. 


Active discontent among the workers continued, but the more serious 
disputes were confined principally to the mining industries which were in 
a state of continual ferment accentuated by conditions consequeut on the 
war. However, in 1917, an agitation which had been gathering head for 
some time, and which had been fed by the disturbing factors of the con 
seription referenda, broke out in August—when an attempt was made to in- 
troduce a “card system” into the Railway Workshops—into a strike of 
the first magnitude, involving all railway and tramway workers, the coal- 
miners, the gas and meat-trade employees, and the transport workers, 
including seamen and wharf-labourers. The gravest view of the situation 
was taken by the Government, aud elaborate measures, similar to those of 
1890, were taken to keep up the supply of necessary commodities, and to 
defeat the strikers. The original strike of railway and tramway men was 
settled on 11th September, but the resumption of work was not general 
until October. Altogether the strike resulted in the loss of two and a half 
million working days. Considerable bitterness was engendered by the 
employment of loyalist workers who, in many cases, were retained in their 
positions after the strike had terminated. However, the following year was 
the most peaceful since 1912, and efforts were again made by the Govern- 
ment to introduce palliative legislation. An important amendment to the 
Industrial Arbitration Act. of 1912 provided that strikes except under cer- 
tain circumstances should not be unlawful, and established a Board of 
Trade with the functions of promoting harmonious relationships between 
employers and employees and of making an annual. declaration of the cost 
of. living.. : 


Sir Gerald Strickland, who had sueceeded Lord Chelmsford as Governor 
in March, 1918, retired somewhat abruptly in April, 1917. A considerable 
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amount of friction had existed for some months between the Governor 
and his Ministers, and the settlement of the matter was tantamount to an 
affirmation of the principle that the Governor should not. exercise his dis- 
eretionary powers in constitutional matters of purely local concern. ‘The 
incident marked the recognition of the full development of the system of 
responsible government through a Cabinet answerable to Parliament. The 
retiring Governor carried with him the expressed good will of the people 
. of the State. He was succeeded in February, 1918, by Sir Walter Davidson. 


On 11th November, 1918, the Armistice between the belligerents in 
Europe brought to a close the four years of war, and terminated the first 
phase of a strenuous economic period. 


Provision was promptly made in Australia for the reception of the forces 
from abroad, and for their re-establishment in civilian life. State and 
Commonwealth worked in unison in the task which was accomplished 
during the following year without serious dislocation of any kind. 


The immediate effect of the cessation of hostilities was to cause a 
respite in the rise of prices affected by world conditions, and, for a time, it 
was popularly expected that a period of: gradual deflation and a return in 
some measure to pre-war conditions would follow. But the signs were 
deceptive, and a period of increased stringency ensued. There was a world- 
wide scramble to change from a state of war to that of peace, with the result 
that, following the under-production of goods during the previous four 
years, and the abnormal consumption, a remarkable scarcity of commodities 
lent new vigour to the upward movement of prices. It became impossible 
to maintain a semblance of balance between wages and costs. Each re- 
acted on the other, and a widespread conviction that profiteering ‘was rife 
added vehemence to the discontent. 


The disturbed period was accompanied by a recrudescence of industrial 
disputes which. were more extensive than in any previous year except 1917. 
The main trouble oceurred among the Broken Hill miners in May, 1919, 
and continued until November of the following year, and a general upheaval 
‘on the coal-fields was averted only by the Government making liberal con- 
cessions. A further extensive strike of seamen occurred, and the bakers 
throughout the Metropolitan area were also idle. To-the other misfortunes 
of the year was added a serious outbreak of influenza, which had already 
ravaged the world, and which caused more than 6,000 deaths locally. 


‘The exigencies of the period called for considerable governmental activity. 
The control of prices and devising of effective means to keep down the 
cost of living exercised the public mind. A general house shortage resultant 
from the slackness of building operations during the war was rendered 
more acute by the return of the forces from oversea, and Government 
schemes were quite unable to meet the demand for accommodation. 

Unhappily the troubles were accentuated by the advent of a severe 
drought. The wheat crop of 1919-20 was almost a complete failure, and 
the continuance of dry weather until June, 1920, caused heavy losses of 
sheep, whose number fell from 387,000,000 to 29,000,000 during the year. 
A: very extensive system of Government relief to settlers was instituted, 
and nearly £2,000,000 expended in an endeavour to meet the crisis. Prices 
of local produce rose to alarming heights, and added a further serious burden 
to the already heavy lot of the consumer, However, the bounteous rains of 
the latter half of 1920 produced a splendid season, and enabled a remark- 
‘able recovery in the wheat-growing industry. In all, a crop of 55,000,000 
bushels was harvested. At the same time a phenomenal growth of herbage 
facilitated the necessarily. more gradual return of the pastoral industry to 
prosperity, | oh : ; mh a 
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Considerable progress had been made with the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
scheme by 1920, and, though it was still in a developmental stage, extensive 
settlement had already been made there. In all; nearly 1,000 farms were 
occupied chiefly in fruit- “growing and dairying, and factories for dealing 
with the settlers’ produce were in operation. 

The great development in aviation during the war was demonstrated in 
December, 1919, by Captain Ross Smith, who, with three companions, 
achieved a flight from London to Australia in thirty days. The flight to 
Australia from England was achieved also by Lieutenants Parer and 
Macintosh a few months later. 

At the end of 1919 the population of the State reached 2,000,000, having 

doubled in a period of thirty-two years. A feature of the growth was 
the rapid rise of Sydney as an industrial and commercial centre. Manu- 
factories were extended. to secondary processes, and accommodation for 
shipping, including the installation by a private firm of a rapid fuelling 
device, was greatly increased. 
- As the date for the elections of 1920 approached, a considerable wing of 
the Nationalist party became disaffected, and finally formed a third party 
to represent country interests under the name of Progressives. The election 
was contested under the proportional system of voting, and resulted in a 
defeat of the Government. Fifteen members of the new party and a bare 
majority of the Labour candidates were returned. A Labour Ministry 
under the leadership of Mr. John Storey was formed, and its attention was 
at once occupied with a set of difficult problems—more effective price con- 
trol, profiteering prevention, drought relief, land legislation, and finance. 

The effect of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, by virtue 
of which the Commonwealth was established, was to vest in the Com- 
monwealth extensive powers defined mainly in section 51. But out- 
side these limits there was no interference with the constitution of the 
States. Broadly speaking, the powers delegated to the Federal Legisla- 
ture were to be of general application, and not to be applied to any one 
State. Usually, the powers of both State and Federal Legislatures were 
to be concurrent, except in respect of matters not transferred, and matters 
virtually reserved for the Federal authority, viz., customs, excise, defence, 
currency, coinage, bounties. on production and export (except mining), 
naturalisation of aliens, extradition, quarantine, post and telegraphs, liglit- 
houses, &c., quarantine, and some minor matters, including the power to 
take over State debts, which, however, has not yet been exercised. 

It was provided, moreover, in section 109, that “when a law of a State 

is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the latter shall prevail, 
and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid.” The 
early decisions of the High Court tended to establish between State and 
Federal Legislatures a doctrine of mutual non-interference except as pro- 
vided directly by the Constitution. However, in 1920, this principle was 
abrogated by the. High Court in the case of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers v. The Adelaide Steamship Company, Limited, and a doctrine; 
based on section 109, of the supremacy of the Commonwealth powers. was 
formulated. 
' The visit to New South Wales of His Royal Highness the Prince. of 
Wales in June, 1920, was marked by wonderful demonstrations of loyalty. 
The enthusiasm with which he was acclaimed on every side was an ample 
assertion of the goodwill of the nation, and a fitting consummation to the 
more practical demonstrations of patriotism that had marked the progress 
of the war. 

A fuller account of the events of the past twenty years treated more from 
an economic standpoint will be found in another section of this book. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Tur area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (its dependency) 
and the Federal Capital Territory, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 
198,638,080 acres, representing rather more than one-tenth of the total area 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. The Federal Territory consists of 912 
square miles at Canberra, the site of the Federal Capital, and 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay, used for naval purposes. 


The length of the State, measuring directly from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 683 miles, From east to west, along © 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 756 miles, while diagonally from the south- 
west corner, where the River Murray passes into South Australia, to Point 
Danger, the distance is 850 miles. 


Lord Howe Island is 7 miles in length, by a width ranging from half-a-mile 
to 12 miles, and has an area of 5 square miles. : 


The area of New South Wales, and of each of the other States, in relation 
to the total area of the Commonwealth is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. Area, pci f 
8q. miles. 

New South Wales ... = Lea 309,444 10°40 
Federal Territory a 6 940 “03 
Victoria be ik S iia 87,884 2°96 
Queensland... “i Sai A 670,500 22°54 
South Australia ob tee fe 380,070 12°78 
Western Australia ... ba Pe 975,920 32°81 
Tasmania ise so% oes a 26,215 *88 
Northern Territory ... Bee cag 523,620 17°60. 
Total Commonwealth... ...| 2,974,581 100-00 


New South Wales is smaller in area than Queensland, South Australia, 
or Western Australia, but is larger than Victoria and Tasmania. It is a 
little over two and a half times the size of the United Kingdom, one and a half 
times greater than either France or Germany, and twenty-seven times larger 
than Belgium. It is about one-twelfth the size of Canada, and one-tenth 
that of the United States of America. 


New South Wales lies in the temperate zone, almost entirely between 
the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude and the 141st and 154th meridians 
of east longitude; the southern boundary dips from the 34th parallel on 
the west to the 37th parallel on the east. The State is bordered on the 
north, west, and south respectively by the States of Queensland, South 
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Australia, and Victoria, and on the east by the South Pacific Ocean. The 
total length of coast line is 700 miles, representing 1 mile of coast to 443 
square miles of its area, as against an average of 1 to 261 for the continent 
of Australia. 


In the 1914 issue of this Year Book an account was given of the important 
geographical features of New South Wales. 


Lord He owe Island. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales and is included 
in the electorate of Sydney; it is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie, and 436 miles north-east from Sydney, in latitude 31° 33’ 4” $., 
longitude 159° 4’ 26” E. The island was discovered in 1788; it is of 
volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, reaches a height of 
2,840 feet. ‘The climate and soil are favourable for the growth of subtropical. 
products; but on account of the rocky formation of the greater part. of 
the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are suitable for cultivation. 
The land has not been alienated, but is occupied rent free on sufferance, 
and is utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. A Board of 
Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm 
seed industry. At the Census of 1911 the population numbered 105 persons, 
and on 3lst December, 1919, it was estimated at 116. 


The Surface of New South Wales. 


The surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into five well- 
defined divisions—the Coast District, the Tablelands, the Western Slopes, 
the Inland Rivers Districts, and the Western Plains. The tablelands 
oecupy the summit of the Great Dividing Range, which traverses the State 
from. north to south and marks the division between the coastal district 
and the hinterland. On the map at the commencement of this book the 
various divisions of the State are plainly shown. 


The coastal strip is undulating and well watered. The average width is 
about 30 miles, but at Clifton the tableland abuts on the ocean. The widest 
part (150 miles) is in the valley of the Hunter River, where the relatively 
soft rocks of the coal basin have offered least obstruction to river erosion. 
The Great Coal Basin (extending from beyond Gunnedzh on the north to 
Ulladulla on the south) underlies the central portion of the coastal region ; 
the seam emerges at Newcastle and Bulli, but at Sydney lies about 3,000 
feet below the surface. Coal seams are found in the Clarence River district, 
but for the most part the northern and southern sections of the Coast district 
are devoted to dairy farming and to the cultivation of such crops as maize, 
lucerne, grape vines, citrus and other fruits, and, in the extreme north, sugar- 
cane and bananas. The northern forests yield a great variety of valuable 
timbers. 


In the Sydney district all fruits are cultivated, and there are many orchards 
and market gardens. A large quantity of honey is obtained from the 
coastal division of the State. At. Newcastle entensive iron and steel works 
have been established, and it is probable that in the near future other works 
dependent on iron will be established there. 


There are three tablelands—the Northern, the Ceniral, and the Southern— 
comprising an extensive plateau region, furrowed in many parts by deep, 
rugged valleys. Generally they present on the eastern side a steep escarp- 
ment towards the coast, while on the west they slope gradually towards 
the plains, The tablelands vary in width from 30 to 100 miles, The: 
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Northern Tableland commences in Queensland and terminates on: the 
northern side of the Peel River Valley; its average height is 2,500 feet. 
‘he Central Tableland is bounded by the Warrumbungle and Liverpool Ranges 
on the north, and by the valleys of the Lachlan, Crookwell, and Wollondilly 
Rivers on the south. In the Central Tablelands, at Lithgow, the Common- 
wealth Small Arms Factory, large iron and steel works, and coal-mines are 
situated, and at Portland, cement works. The Southern Tableland extends 
northward from the Victorian border, and slopes gradually to the Crookwell 
River on the north-west and to the spurs of the Cullarin Range on the north- 
east. Its average height is slightly less than the Northern Tableland, although 
the Kosciusko Plateau, the most elevated portion of the State, is within its 
limits. Level upland plains occur throughout the Tableland Division 
and these are well adapted both to agricultural and pasto:al pursuits Large 
numbers of horses, catule, and sheep are raised in all parts of the division. 
The farms of the Northern Tableland produce especially maize and potatoes ; 
the principal crops of the Central Tableland are wheat, oats, lucerne, 
potat es, and fruit; while oats flcurich especially in the Southern Tableland. 


The Western Slopes sweep wiih greater or less abrupiness from the 
western limits of the tablelands to the head-waters of successive systems 
of inland rivers. In the Western Slopes wheat is grown extensively, and‘ 
good crops of maize, oats, tobacco, grapes and other fruit are produced. 
The country is suitable for the breeding of sheep, cattle and horses. 


From the South-western Slopes and Riverina district the greater portion 
of the wheat yield is obtained, the quantity in the season 1919-20 representing 
76 per cent. of the total for the State. 


The Central Plains constitute a well-defined area, distinct in character 
from the Western Plains, as through them flow the inland rivers. The 
Northern Division contains the Gwydir and the Namoi River systems; the 
Central Division, the Castlereagh, the Macquarie, and the Bogan; and the 
Southern, specifically designated the Riverina, the Lachlan, the Murrum- 
bidgee, the Edwards, and the Murray. 


The great Western Plain district stretches from the river-courses of the 
Barwon, the Bogan, and the Lachlan, to the western boundary of the State. 
The plains slope very gently from the bed of the Darling eastward towards the 
Great Dividing Range and westward towards the South Australian border. 
Only a few trifling clevations occur, and the plains are for the most part 
devoid of timber. They are watered by the rivers of the Murray—Darling 
system. The Darling and its tributaries are liable to considerable shrinkage 
in periods of dry weather, but in wet scasons they overflow their banks and 
flood the surrounding country for miles, rendering it extremely fertile. In 
the Western Division at Broken Hill the rich silver, lead, and zine mines are 
situated, and the Cobar copper and gold mines are also in this division. 


The surface of the plains consists of rich red and black soils, the former 
being particularly rich in plant-food. The black soil formations represent 
the silted-up channels of old rivers, which, when flooded, spread a fertile 
silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 
along the middle courses of the Castlercagh, the Namoi, and the Gwydir Rivers. 


In the Central Plains and Riverina Division sheep, cattle, and horses are 
raised in large numbers. Sheep-breeding is the principal industry in the 
Western Division of the State. Wheat is the chief crop in the Central Plains 
and Riverina, but oats, grapes for wine making, citrus and other fruits, are 
cultivated, 
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Capital City of New South Wales. 

Sydney, the capital city of New South Wales, and the seat of GiseG gaat: 
is situated on the shores of Port Jackson. It is the oldest and largest of the 
Australian towns, and is the main commercial and industrial centre of New 
South Wales. The great bulk of the sea trade of the State passes through 
Sydney, where all the main railways converge and numerous large manu- 
facturing establishments are conducted. 


Observatory. 

Sydney Observatory, lat. 88° 51’ 41:1” south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. Since 1907, when the 
Federal Weather Bureau was established, the work of the Observatory has 
been of an astronomical character. The principal instruments are the 
transit circle, astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. Owing to the unsuit- 
ableness of the atmosphere in Sydney the astrograph has been removed to 
Pennant Hills. The principal scientific work is the determination of the 
position, distribution, and movement of stars in the region allotted to Sydney 
(viz., 52° to 65° south declination) in the great international scheme. In 
addition, occasional observations, such as those of comets, are made with 
the equatorial, and systematic records of earth tremors are sent to the 
Earthquake Committee of the British Association for the Advancement. of 
Science. Practical and popular work embraces the determination and noti- 
fication of the standard time of the State; correspondence of an educa- 
tional character on astronomical matters, and day and evening reception of 
visitors interested in astronomy. 


GEoLocy. 


Information in regard to the classification of the sedimentary rocks found 
in New South Wales appeared in previous issues of this Year Book, and 
readers are invited to refer thereto. 


CLIMATE. 


METEOROLOGICAL observations in New South Wales are directed from Sydney 
as the centre of a subdivision of Australia, which includes the greater part 
of New South Wales; a special climatological station is maintained also at 
Dubbo, and.there are many reporting stations throughout the State. 
Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily from the Meteorological 
Bureau, and rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared. 

Signals are displayed in Sydney to give storm warnings and to indicate 
fair weather, rain, and cold or heat: waves; forecasts are telegraphed daily 
to towns in country districts, and the city forecasts are published in the 
early editions of the press. 

The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
Antarctic depressions, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the 
centre or maximum. ‘These anticyclones pass almost continuously across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east, and the explana- 
tion of the existence of such high-pressure belts lies probably in. the fact 
that this area is within the zone in which polar and equatorial currents meet 
and for some time circulate before flowing north and south. The easterly 
movement depends on the revolution of the earth. 

A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
causes. sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably, these 
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sudden displacements of the air systems. are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from eyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may reach the State from the north-east: tropics or 
from the Antarctic low-pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia, o¢ 
may result from monsoonal disturbances. 

The seasons occur as follows:—Summer—December, January, and Febru- 
ary; autumn—March, April, and May; winter—June, July, and August; 
spring—September, October, and November. 

January is the hottest and July the coldest month, and the temperatures 
of autumn and spring are approximately the mean of the whole year. 

In the summer months the prevailing winds on the coast of New South 
Wales blow from the north, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds are usually- 
from the west. Southerly winds, which are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months from Sep- 
tember to February, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These winds, which 
are deflected sea breezes, cause a rapid and welcome fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorms. 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency, while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due-south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
80°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 
when passing over the continent tends to break up into individual anti- 
eyelonic circulations. 

Generally, the wet season extends over the first six months of the year, 
although occasionally the most serviceable rains come in the spring. The 
coastal districts receive the heaviest falls, ranging. from 80 inches in 
the south to 70 inches in the north. Despite their proximity to the sea, the 
mountain chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great conden- 
sation; so that, with slight irregularities, the average rainfall gradually 
diminishes towards the western limits of the State, the figures ranging from 
a mean of about 50 inches on the seaboard to 10 or 20 inches on the Western 
Plains. 

A classification of areas in New South Wales in accordance with the 
annual rainfall shows the following distribution :— 


Annual Rainfall. Area. || Annual Rainfall. Area, 

Inches. Sq. Miles, Inches, Sq. Miles. 
Over70 ... eas 668 20 to 30 ... aes 77,202 
60 to 70... eee 1,765 15 ,, 20 ... ore 57,639 
‘60 ,,60 ... a's 4,329 10 ,, 15... awa 77,268 
40 ,,50... ‘i 15,804 Under 10 oe 44,997 
30,,40  ... ae 30,700 

| Total ... se} ..310,372 - 


The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones are 
‘moving. ; 5 


‘ 
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‘The chief agencies for precipitating rainfall are Antarctic depressions, 
monsoonal depressions, and anticyelonic systems. Antarctic depressions are 
the main cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South- 
western Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause 
a low rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence ensures a 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 


Generally, June is the wettest month in all southern districts west of 
the highlands; in other parts of the interior the month of greatest humidity 
is January, February, or March. On the Northern Tablelands, the Central 
Western Slope, and Central Western Plains, the highest monthly average is 
recorded in January. Februaty is the wettest month on the North-western 
Plains and over the country to the north of the Darling and east of the 
Paroo; and March in the far north-west quarter and over the central Dar- 
ling country between Tilpa and Pooncarie. In the coastal districts, every 
month, except November, is represented in some part as the wettest. 


Cumatic Dryisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions—the Coast, the Tablelands, the Western Slopes of the Dividing 
Range, and the Western Plains. 


In the Coastal division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the rainfall average is comparatively high. 


Sydney is situated half-way between the extreme northern .and southern 
limits of the State. Its mean annual temperature is 63° Fahrenheit. The 
mean range is only 17°, calculated over a period of sixty-one years, the 

_ mean summer temperature being about 71°, and the mean winter 
temperature 54°. 

The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney based on the experience of the sixty-one years ended 1919 :— 


a Ssrq | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 
2342, 
mek: #o3| Fox 8 
bp, wmEO| BESO . | 
Month, es&3| Bp | S23) 22s ¢ ¥ £3 
S3te7| es (fuses) # 2 | 
pepes| 33 | SSE) See £ g 3 os 
SSEES| a) gve|sys| < 2 ES 
Beta ante a 
2 2 inches. | inches. | inches, 
January ... 7.| 785 | 64:9 3°57 15°26 0°42 140 
February.. 2+ 77:4 | 64°9 4°55 18°57 0°34 14-2 
March 3 | 75°5 | 63-0 5-11 18°70 0°42 15-0 
April “6 |-71-0 | 57°9 5°43 24°49 0-06 13:4 
May 6 | 65°0 | 52-0 5:21 23°03 0-18 15'1 
June 5 | 60:5-|.48'2 | 5:00 16:30 | 0°19 12°'7 
July ee oe eae ‘ 2°5 | 59:0 | 43°8 4°93 13°21 O12 125 
August ... see ioe ‘ 55°0 | 62°3 | 47-6 3°09 14°89 0°04 11°4 
September nee ..| 30°152 | 59-1 | -66°6 | 515 | 2:92 14°05 0:08 12°0 
Qctober ... ik en 29° 63°5 | 7} | 55:9 2:97 11:14 0:21 12°97 
November | Pe ee : -67°0 | 74:4 | 59-6 2:89 9°88 | 6°07 125 
December |. «.-|-29°928 | 70-1 | 77-2) 629 | 262 8-47 |°0:93') 190 
Annual ... _...| 30027 | 63-1 | 69:9 | 66-2! 48:19 |-s2°76 | 2301 | 158-4 
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_ The North Coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 40 to 70 inches annually. The mean temperature 
for the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 78°, 
and the winter mean 56° to 59°, On the South Coast the rainfall varies 
from 30 to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 57° and 63°, 
the summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 48° to 54° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. 


The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


| Temperature (in Shade). | 

ea ly oo" | aan 

Station. | 286 E ard |, 8s | ops eet) oe a | a 

3 | < &g E i ie 4 a 

' miles.| feet. 2 * : e ° | inches. 

Lismore... 4. ws) 13 | 52 | 67-2] 75-4 | 57-0 | 22-5] 116-2) 23-0 | 50-85 
Grafton... es) 2B 40 | 67-6) 76°3 | 57°4| 25:9] 114-0 | 24-9 | 38-44 
Singleton’... 40 | 135 | 64:1] 761) 52:2 | 203] 1139] 22-0 | 29-00 . 
West Maitland... 18 | 40, 642| 74-7 | 53:0 | 211) 114-0 | 28-0 | 34-01 
Newcastle ..  .., 1 | 34) 646 | 72°3| 55-4 | 151 | 110°5 | 31-0 | 46-95 
Emu... ow ...| 36 | 87, 627| 73°2.| 50-4 | 16-2] 107°6 | 26:8 | 29°88 
Sydney ... | 5 | 146 | 63:1 | 71-0 | 54-0 §13°7 | 1085 | 35°9 | 48-02 
Wollongong 0 54 | 63-0 | 70-1 | 54°8 168 | 113-4, 31-9 | 43°72 
Nowra... | 6 | 30} 628| 711 | 540 | 19°9| 109°5 | 32°6 | 38-09 
Moruya Heads... ..., 0 | 50 61°0| 68:1 | 53:0 | 19:1 | 1148 | 26:3 36-45 
Bega. ws es 8 |, 50 | 60°3.| 69°6.| 50-0 | 26-6 | 109-0 | 20-0 | 32°83 
Eden i. ea, | 107 | 600 | 67-7 | 51:8 14-2 | 106:0 | 29°3 | 34-16 


: Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is about 17° only. on 


On the Northern Tableland ‘the rainfall is consistent, “ranging from 
80 inches in the western parts to,40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
‘is cool and bracing, the average for the year being | between 54° and 60°: the 
mean summer temperature lies between 65°.and 70 ; and the mean winter 
between 48° and°45°, The Southern Tableland is the coldest part ‘of the 
State, the. mean annual temperature being about 56°. .In summer the 
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mean rarges from 57° to 68°, and in winter from 34° to 44°. At Kiandra, 

the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44-4°. . 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 

Ranges, the snow is present generally throughout the year. 


‘The statement below shows, for the Tablelands, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division :— 


P ey Temperature (in Shade). - 3 

Station. #36 3 ed jot | ee lene] @ “ as 

Bag Es} aa ag as |amhe! 8 3 a8 

(28) * | as | a5 ze |a4g| 2 | 2 | #2 

1 
miles.| feet be g 2 * °  jinches. 
Tenterfield ane ..| 80 | 2,827 | 58°38 | 69°0 | 472] 24:4] 10771 | 11:9] 32-48 
Inverell .. wee a} 124 / 1,980 60°0 | 71-8 | 47-3} 29:2] 110-6} 13-4 | 30-40 
Glen Innes oon BA 90 | 3,518] 56°4 | 67:2 | 44-1 | 25°3 | 107°3 |) 14s | 31°81 
Armidale tee re 81 | 3,333! 56°3 | 67°5 | 44:1) 244] 105-2 | 11-2) 32°58 
Marrurundi_... | 94 | 1,545 60°9 | 73:7 | 49-7 | 19°8 | 107°3 |] 19:0 ; 31°37 
Gassilis (Dalkeith) ...} 120 | 1,500 60°2 | 72:2 | 47°3 | 248 | 109°5 | 19°0 | 23-74 
Muswellbrook ... -- 68 | 475] 63°38 | 75°2 | 49°4| 25:4] 1176 | 19:0} 23-70 
Mudgee .., eae | 121 1,635 | 66°0 | 72°6 | 46°8 | 30°3 | 114°9 | 15:0 | 25-65 
Bathurst ee | 96 i 2,200 | 57°71 | 69°8 | 44-2 | 28:0 | 112°9| 13:0 | 23-88 
Kurrajong Heights ...1 35 | 1,870 | 53°3 | 61-7 | 43°9 | 13-3 |. 99°5 | 255 50°46 
Katoomba oi .-| 53 | 3,349] 53°6 | 63°0 |} 43:2 | 15°4 |] 100°0 | 235°9 | 55-97 
Cowra ... ist ..| 1296 | 987) 61°6 760 | 47°9 | 27°5 | 1138°0 | 22-5 ) 23-94" 
Picton .. 0. ws] 22 | 549) 61°3 | 72°3| 501 | 26-6 | 114-0 | 19-7 | 30°62 
Crookwell as | 81 | 2,000] 52°0 | 64°7 | 39°4 | 23°7 | .100°8 | 12°71 32°42 
Moss Vale toe «| 31 | 2,205] 55°5 | 65°8 | 44°6 | 21°6 | 106-0 | 18-9 38°51 
Goulburn ae gill ed 19.199 56°] | 67°7 | 44:1) 240 | 111-0 | 13-0 | 24°97 
Yass de ass o-| 92 Lee? 57°2 | 70°3 jen 24°3 | 108-0 | 21:0 24°53 
Kiandra.., .. ..| 88 | 4,640] 444 | 55°3 | 32°6 | 20°7| 91-0 | #be") 64-53 
Cooma. ... bes «| 52 | 2,637 54°2 | 66°0 | 41-9 | 27-7 | 112°0 11-0 | 19:07 
Bombala ae se] 37 | 3,000] 53°0 | 64:0 | 42°1 | 24°7 98-5 | 17°0 | 22°76 
| { 
| 


. On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the eastern ; the greater part 
of the wheat-growing area of the State is situated on these slopes, where the, 
average rainfall is about 25 inches. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 69° in the north to 60° in the south; in the summer from 81° to 74°, 
and in the winter from 53° to 47°. 
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North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. These mon- 
soonal or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia 
during the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumu- 
lated chiefly from the Southern Ocean. : 


In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are expe- 
rienced during the winter and spring months. 


The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown for Coast and Tablelands :— 


E 3 F | Temperature (in Shade). i Fi 

Station. aso, 2 | 3 | ot | cg lens) 3 2 | 23 

8 2 73 ES a) 8 a 
‘rilles. feet. ots | i; : ° ° — linches. 
Moree _... oe veel 204 680 | 67°5 | 80°4.| 53°2 | 36:2 | 117°3 | 180 | 23-48 
Warialda wef 162 | 1,106] 61°6 | 73-9 | 47-9! 340! 111-0 | 18-0 28-40 
Bingara ... ae «| 153 | 1,200) 64:4 | 77°3 | 50°3 | 28-9 | 112°5 | 16°0 | 31°58 
Narrabri wee «| 193 | 697 | 66°8 | 80°7 | 51°9 | 28°5 119°9 | 184 | 25°98 

i 

Gunnedah ie «| 156] 874| 65-6 | 79°1 | 50°9 | 28°8 | 114°0 | 24-0 | 24-52 
Coonabarabran ... «| 185 ) 1,710 | 60°0 | 73-0 | 46-4 | 323) 111°9 | 11°4 | 28°76 
Quirindi... a | 115 | 1,278 | 63-9 | 76°5 | 48°5 | 27°1 | 118°6 | 17:0 | 37-92 
Dubbo ... ee «| 177-| 863) 63°6 | 77°5 | 49°5 | 27-9 | 115°4 | 16-9 | 22°40 
Forbes .. 0 w.. «| 176 | 789 | 63°6 |'77°6 | 49°7 | 24°5 | 1184 | 24°0 | 19°96 
Young ... Cake «| 140 | 1,416 | 59°4 | 73°6 | 45°8 | 26-2 | 1138°9 | 20°3 | 25-42 
Marsden ses «| 187 700 | 63°0 | 78-2 | 47°4 | 26-6) 114°0 | 23°0 | 20°15 
Murrumburrah,.. «| 126 | 1,268 | 60°4 | 74°0 | 47°5 | 27°5 | 114°9 { 19°0 | 24°25 
Wagga Wagga... «| 158) 615 | 62°2 | 76:2 | 48-7 | 25°3 | 119-0 | 18°4 | 21°51 
Urana .., oe a] 213 400 | 62°3 | 76°2 | 48°1 | 22°6 | 117°0 | 18°4 | 17°18 
Albury ... ea .-| 175 | 531) 60°8 | 74°3 | 47-7 | 27-3 | 117-3 | 19°9 | 27°94 


The Western District consists of a vast plain, the continuity of which 
is broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual. high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 8 inches on the western boundary to 10 and 15 
inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. The 
mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; 
in the summer from 88° to 74°, and in the winter from 53° to 45°. 


Although the summer readings of the thermometer in this district may be 
from 10° to 20° higher than those on the coast, the heat is not distressing. 
Excessive heat is experienced occasionally, and with many summers inter- 
vening, its occurrence is in all probability due to a temporary stagnation 
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in the easterly atmospheric drift. Under normal conditions, air entering 
Western Australia with a temperature of 70° or 80° would accumulate only 
20° to 25° by contact with the radiation from the soil during its passage 
across the continent. 


The winter, with an average temperature over 50°, accompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; while, also owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce the best merino wool in the world. 


The meteorological conditions of the Western Plains will be seen from 
‘the following statement, corresponding to those given already for the other 
divisions of the State :— 


o Temperature (in Shade). = 

a 3 F 

3 i=} 8 3 | | 

Station. Aso| 2 ei | ek | a8 »g| # a | G4 

2-a| 3 | 22 | g2 | #8 | 838) & | & | da 

3 & a & | = 3 aS aAas 3 3 3 
miles.| feet. bd ° 2 : ie °  jinches, 
Brewarrina ... wf 845 | +430 | 68°7 | 82°8 | 54°71 | 26-4 | 1200) 28°0] 15°51 
Walgett... ne ...| 286} 522] 68°0 | 82:1 | 52°9 | 25-7 | 122-2 |. 23:2 | 18°66 
Bourke se ate «| 386 ; 350 | 69°2 | 83°7 | 54°1 | 27°6 | 127°0 |) 25°0| 14°21 
Wilcannia is «| 473 | 246 | 66°41] 80°3 52:2 26°1 | 120°8 | 21°8 | 10°33 
Cobar ee itd --| 345 | 803 | 67-0 | 8171 | 52-4 | 24:0 | 118°7 | 25°0 | 14:44 
Broken Hill... «| 555 |1,000 | 64:7 | 77-8 | 51°2 23-6 1159 | 28:5 | 9°89 
Mount Hope ... «| 296 600 | 64°8 | 78:9 | 50°4 | 2271 | 123°6 | 24:6 | 15-28 
Condobolin... v| 227 | 700 | 65:4) 79:0! 51:3 | 27°1 | 122°2 | 20:0 | 17°40 
Wentworth .., - | 478 | 144 | 68°6 | 76°3! 51-4 | 25°7 | 119°0 | 21:0) 12°19 
Hay sss ie «| 309 | 291 | 63°2 | 76°2 | 50°3 | 27-4 | 117°3 | 22:9 | 14°18 
Euston .., axe wee] 422 188 i 62°6 | 75°3 | 50°2 | 26°4 |) 124°8 | 17-1 | 12°37 
Deniliquin wet af 287 | 268 | 62°0 | 74°8 | 49°5 | 25°3 | 1211} 18°0 | 16°23 

TIpEs. 


A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The average range of ordinary tides is 3 feet 
44 inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 14 inches. In June, 1915, in January, 
1912, and in December, 1910, the tide-gauge at Fort Denison recorded 6 feet 
9 inches, which is practically the highest tide registered. 


At Port Hunter, the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 4 73 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 5 inches; the greatest range being.6 feet 
64 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inehes in May, 1898. 


For the coast the average rise of spring tides may be taken as 5 feet 
6 inches, 
#14829—B 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Own the foundation of New South Wales as a British Colony in 1788 the 
Governor, under his Commission and Letters Patent, was empowered to make 
ordinances for the government of the settlement; subsequently he was 
authorised to impose a limited taxation by customs duties, and during the 
first thirty-five years of the colony’s existence was possessed of virtually 
absolute administrative power. 

In 1823 an Act was passed in the Imperial Parliament, ‘providing “for 
the better administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land” by the creation of a Legislative Council, with a minimum 
of five and a maximum of seven members, nominated by the Governor. 
This Council acted as an advisory body to the Governor, with authority to 
assist him in making laws and ordinances. Five members were appointed 
under His Majesty’s warrant of 1st December, 1823, viz.:—Wm. Stewart, 
Lieutenant-Governor; Francis Forbes, Chief Justice; Frederic Goulburn, 
Golonial Secretary; James Bowman, Principal Surgeon; John Oxley,. 
Surveyor-General. 

All laws or ordinances had to be submitted to a summoned meeting of this 
Council, and any action of the Governor contrary to the advice of the 
Council was referable to England for decision. The first meeting of 
the Cotincil was held on 25th August, 1824. Practically coincident 
.with the institution of this Legislative Council, which embodied the first 
form of constitutional government, a new Charter of Justice was pro- 
claimed, and the system of trial by jury inaugurated. 

The Legislative Council, as constituted in 1823, was subsequently increased 
in 1828 to fifteen members, and its functions were extended; but twenty 
years of its existence demonstrated the inefficacy of such a limited measure 
of constitutional government in the face of the expanding commercial and 
‘agricultural interests of a rapidly developing population. 


REPRESENTATIVE. GOVERNMENT. 


In 1848 a measure’ of direct representation-in the Legislative Council was 
given to the people of the Colony by means of an Imperial enactment of 
the previous year which defined the functions of the Council and the con- 
ditions under which Royal Assent was to be accorded to bills passed by it, 
and extended its membership to thirty-six, namely, twelve nominees of the 
Crown and twenty-four members elected by the people. 

Eight years’ experience of partly representative government proved the 
necessity for extension of popular representation. In 1851 the Australian 
Colonies Government Act of the Imperial Parliament gave authority to the 
existing Legislative Council to prepare a democratic Constitution for the 
colonies. At the same time, provision was made for the establishment of Port 
Phillip District as a separate colony., In 1853 a select committee of the 
Council, which then numbered fifty-four’ (thirty-six elective and eighteen 
nominee members), adopted a draft Constitution for a Legislature of two 
Houses, which, with minor amendments, was accepted by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1855. The- New South Wales Constitution Act, 1855, 
conferred a fully responsible system of government, entire control of Crown 
Jands devolving updr' the New South Wales Parliament, which was em- 
powered also,’ subject’ ‘to: “the provisions of the Act, ‘to make laws amending 
its Constitution.’ 

The first elective Parliament, was opened by Goventer Denison, on 22nd 
May: 1856. ‘The Constitution “has been amended by many Ae but the 
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essential form of the original Legislature remains intact, though its func- 
tions have been enlarged from time to time by Imperial enactments, such as 
those which empowered the State Parliament to deal with matters relating 
to coinage, copyright, extradition, naturalisation, shipping, &e. Since 
1901, when the Commonwealth of “Australia was inaugurated, legislative 
functions have been divided between the Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
and of the State. A consolidating Constitution Act was a in 1902. 


Tue Exxcurive,’ : 

The executive government rests with a Governor representing the Crown, 
who acts on the advice of an Exécutive Council responsible to Parliament: 

The Governor isthe representative of ‘the. British Sovereign; he- is 
appointed by the King,-.and his functions :and powers are defined by his 
Commission and the ‘Royal Instructions ‘accompanying it. He acts as 
Viceroy as regards giving assents to Bills 4s‘ passed. by Parliament, or he 
may withhold his assent pending reference of a Bill to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, Bills of certain classes are reserved for Royal Assent. In his 
Executive capacity, the Governor summons, and acts under advice of the 
Executive Council, of which the members are Ministers of the Crown con- 
trolling administrative departments of the State. The Governor appoints 
Ministers and members of the Legislative Council, Judges, Justices of the. 
Peace, Commissioners, and other officers and he may..summon, prorogue,.or 
dissolve any. Parliament. -His instructions provide that in the exercise of 
these functions, he is to act by the advice of the Executive Council, but 
he may. disregard the advice; in such circumstances, however, . he, must 
make a full report. for the information of the Secretary of | State. The 
Imperial rule as to the circumstances ' ‘under which a Government is bound. 
to resign has, been virtually adopted: in “New “South Wales, and the 
undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the’ Royal preroga- 
tive to refuse to grant a dissolution of Parliament if he think fit has been. 
exercised more than once. The prerogative of mercy vested’ i in him is exer- 
cised only with the advice of the Executive Council. 

The term of office for which the Governor is appointed i is five years, ant 
his salary (£5,000 per annum), with certain allowances for_ his staff, 
provided. by the Constitution out of the revenues of the State. 


“THE STATE PARLIAMENT. 


The Legislative Council. tf : 
Under ‘the: Constitution Act, 1902, the Governor may ‘summon to rahe 
Legislative Council any person he thinks fit, provided such persons is of the 
full age of 21 years, and is- a natural-born or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty in Great Britain or in New South -Wales.. In the” etercisé of 
these-pewers he «cts ordinarily. by the advice of the. Executive Coiticil. “At 
least four-fifths of the members.summoned ‘to ‘this Couticil. must be: persons. 
not holding any oftice of emolument ‘ander “the Crown. The members’ have ° 
a‘life tenure of office, subject to: certain qualifications, but ‘are. net entitled” 
to remuneration’ for their services; as. a matter -of privilege, they aré:. 
allowed to travel free on the State railways and tramways.. The: presence 
of one-fourth of the mémbers, .exclusive of the : ‘President, is necessary to 
form a quorum for the despatch‘of business. 'The Constitution Act: con- 
tains no proviso as to the number: of. meimbérs ; in December, 1920,: there 
were 70. The President receives an annual salary of £1, 200, and ‘the Chair- 
man‘ ‘of Committees £700. ; 
The Legislative Mien 


The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety elected members, ‘each’ being, 
an adult male British subject, and. entitled to. a vote at the Parlianiéntary 
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elections. Members of the Federal Legislature and of the Legislative 
Council, persons holding non-political offices of profit under the Crown; 
except in the navy or army are disqualified for membership. Under the 
provisions of the Constitution Amendment Act of 1916 any officer of the 
public service of New South Wales may be nominated and elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, but if elected must forthwith resign his position in 
the service. The Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918, which received assent on 
21st December, 1918, provides that a person shall not by reason of sex be 
deemed to be under any disability or subject to any disqualification to be 
elected and to act as a member of the Legislative Assembly. 

Under an Act passed in 1920 each member receives the sum of £875 
per annum by way of reimbursement for expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of his Parliamentary duties. He also is allowed to travel free on 
the State railways and tramways, and receives a postage allowance for 
correspondence. 

Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was first made as from 
21st September, 1889, by an Act passed in that year which fixed the 
remuneration at £300 per annum. This sum was increased to £500 per 
annum by an Act assented to on 17th September, 1912, and further increased 
‘to £875 per annum as from 1st November, 1920. 

The seat of a member becomes vacant if the member be absent without 
permission for a whole session of the Legislature, becomes bankrupt, a subject 
of a foreign power, or convicted of a crime. The Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly receives a salary of £1,675 per annum, and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees £1,115 per annum. The leader of the Opposition receives £250 
per annum in addition to his remuneration as a. Member of Parliament. 


Parliament may be dissolved at the discretion of the Governor, if the 
Government is defeated in the Assembly, otherwise it exists for three years. 

The Constitution Act makes no distinction between the powers and 
privileges of the two Houses of Parliament beyond providing that all bills 
for appropriating reventie or imposing taxation must originate in the 
Assembly. It is tactily agreed that the procedure in each House shall be 
«conducted according to that of its prototype in the Imperial Parliament. 
‘When a disagreement arises between the two Houses each appoints “ man- 
agers” to meet in conference upon the matters in dispute. There is no pro- 
vision to meet a deadlock, but the overwhelming opinion that the Assembly 
represents the will of the people has been sufficient to prevent a deadlock. 


State Exnections. 

The law relating to State elections is contained in the Parliamentary 
Electorates and Elections Act, 1912, as amended by an Act passed in 1918. 

The Act of 1918 provides that at general elections the members of the 
Legislative Assembly shall be 90, to be elected in accordance with the 
principles of proportional representation. The first election under this 
system took place in 1920, The electoral districts were so arranged 
that each district within the metropolitan and adjacent area, and that 
containing the city of Newcastle, are represented by five members, and 
each of the remaining districts by three. In all there are 24 electorates— 
9 returning five members each and 15 returning three members each. 

Legislation was passed in order to overcome the difficulty as to the filling 
of vacancies caused by deaths and resignations of members who represented 
districts under the present electoral law. A vacancy in a constituency is 
filled by the election of the unsuccessful candidate in that constituency at 
the last general election who represented the same party interest as the 
late member and whose count of primary preference votes at the election 
was highest on the list of unsuccessful candidates of the same party. 
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In 1920 a bill was introduced into Parliament by the Government to 
abolish the Proportional Representation Act and to revert to the method of 
single electorates. It was not, however, passed into law. 

Adult British subjects are entitled to be enrolled as diester if resident 
in the Commonwealth for a continuous period of six months, in New South 
Wales for three months, and in the electoral district for one month. The 
hours of polling are from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., polling day being a public holiday 
from mid-day; under the liquor laws hotels are closed during the hours of 
polling. Electors absent from their districts may record their votes at any 
polling-place in the State, and postal voting is allowed in the case of persons. 
precluded from attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or in-- 
firmity, distance over 15 miles, or travelling. 

Lists of electors are collected annually by the se and revised in each. 
district by a revision court consisting of a stipendiary or police magistrate. 
Supplementary lists are collected and revised wherever practicable before- 
a general election. 

Before voting, an elector is required to sign a declaration that he is the- 
person referred to in the roll and that he has not already voted at the 
election. The regulations under the Proportional Voting System provide: 
that the ballot papers for each electorate must contain the names of each 
candidate in alphabetical order and each voter is required to mark every 
candidate in the order of his preference. 

The following table shows the voting at the elections held in New South 
Wales since the general election in 1894:— 


8 «| od Contested Electorates. 
Bay ake Eg : = i. 
Year of Election, | Voters: fa saa #8 Electors Votes, ge ae ag Bea 3 
. oO” 
a: | an Arla] Roll. es ° |ee> 3 rig gaer 
1894...  ... — ..{298,817] 2,390 | 125 | 1 | 254,105 | 204,246 |80°38 | 3,310] 1°62 
1895... ... —_«.,| 267,458) 2,189 | 125 | 8 | 238,288 | 153,034 |64-24 | 1,354] -88: 
1898... .. —.../324,889| 2,595 | 125 | 3 | 294,481 | 178,717 |60°69 | 1,638) -92: 
1901...  ... — .../846,184] 2,769 | 125 |13 | 270,861 | 195,359 |7213 | 1,534) -79 
Males ...| 363,062 204,396 | 226,057 |74°26 | 
1904 7,661 | 90 | 2 3,973  -99 
Females _ ...|326,428 : 262,433 | 174,538 |66°51 
Males »../ 392,845 370,715 | 267,301 |72°10 
1907 8,288 | 90] 5 13,543| 2°87 
Females _..| 353,055 336,680 | 204,650 |60°78 
Males ...| 458, 626 444,249 | 322,199 |72-53 
1910 9,641 | 90 |3 10,393] 1:78 
Females _.../409,069 400,139 | 262,154 |65-52 
Males ..| 553,633 { | 534,379 | 385,838 {72°20 
1913) 11,533] 90 | 3 14,439| 2°10 
Females _ ...|484,366 t 468,437 | 302,389 (64°55 
Males ...| 574,308 525,681 | 328,030 |62°40 
1917 i 12,381 90 5,844} 94 
Females __,..| 535,522! ) 487,585 | 295,354 |60°57 
Males vos| 598, 244 593,244 | 363,115 61°21 
1920 12,827| 90 |... 62,900) 9-70 
Females _...| 561,193 561,193 | 285,594 |50-89 
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Making due ‘allowance for obstacles to voting, especially in sparsely-settled 
districts, the figures quoted indicate that a large percentage of the electors, 
particularly women, attach little value to the privilege. At the first election 
after enfranchisement, 66-5 per cent. of women recorded their votes; in 1907, 
608 per cent.; at the elections of 1910 and 1913 about 65 per cent.; in 1917 
the proportion was only 60-6 per cent., and in 1920, 50-9 per cent. 


In the case of men, the highest proportion of votes, 80-4 per cent., was 
recorded at the first election shown in the table above, when popular interest 
was excited by a strenuous contest on the question of fiscal reform. At 
subsequent elections the percentage of votes decreased, the proportion at the 
three elections in 1907-13 being about 72 per cent. of men enrolled. In 1917 
many of the electors were absent on war service, and the percentage of voters 
was low, viz., 62-4. In 1920 the percentage was 61:2. The knowledge that at 
the election in 1920 additional requirements were to be enforced such as the 
signing by the elector of a declaration before voting and the marking of a 
preference for every name on the ballot-paper doubtless caused many to 
absent themselves from the polling booths. In New South Wales there is 
no law conipelling an elector to vote at a Parliamentary election. 

The number of informal votes was high at the election in 1907, being 
3 per cent, of the total votes recorded; at the 1910 election a change made 
in the method of marking the ballot-papers no doubt accounted for the 
percentage of informal votes being reduced to 1:78 per cent. The percentage 
rose to 2-1 in 1913; this was the first election at which absent voting 
was allowed, and many informalities occurred through the non-compliance 
by election-officers with the special conditions regarding the issue of ballot 
papers to electors outside the districts in which they were enrolled. In 
1917 there were 5,844 informal votes, representing -94 per cent. of the total 
votes recorded. In 1920 there were 62,900 informal vates representing the 
large proportion of 9-70 per cent. of the votes recorded, which requires some 
explanation. The system of proportional representation was adopted at this 
election under which ninety single-member electorates were changed to 
twenty-four plural-member electorates. Every electorate was contested, and 
‘in one there were twenty-one candidates for five seats. All voters were com- 
pelled to record their preference for every name shown in the ballot-papers; 
but many failed to mark the papers in accordance with the requirements of 
the Act. Postal voting was in operation at the election of 1920. There were 
2,778 of these votes, of which 94 were informal. 


ioe | aaa DistripuTion OF ELECTORATES. 


After the federation of the Australian States the question of reducing 
the membership of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales was 
submitted by a referendum to the electors in 1904, and, as a result, the 
number of representatives was reduced to 90, the voting being—for 125 
members 63,171, for 100 members 13,316, and for 90 members 206,273 votes. 


The present Electoral Act provides that electorates are to be redistributed 
whenever directed bythe Governor. If the Governor, however, does not so 
direct, then a distribution is to take place after the expiration of nine years 
from the date of the last redistribution. 


The following table shows the average number of persons represented by 
each member of the Assembly, and the proportion of the population enrolled 
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on the electoral lists at various dates on which the membership or franchise 
has been altered since the opening of the first Parliament, and at each year 
of election since 1901 :— 


Year of Number of Population Percentage of 
‘ Election. Members. per Mamba gi orto 
1856 54 5,200 15°8 
1858 72 4,500 22°3 
1880 108 6,900 25-2 
1885 122 7,800 24°5 
1891 14] 8,100 26°7 
1894 125 9,800 24°3 
1901 125 10,900 25°3 
1904 90 15,900 48°3 
1907 90 17,000 48'8 
1910 90 18,200 53°0 
1913 90 20,400 56 6 
1917 90 20,800 59°2 
1920 90 21,800 60:2 


The number of distinct electors cannot be ascertained for any period prior 
to the year 1894, and the figures in the last column have been calculated on 
the total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; 
they are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. At the 
census of 1901 the proportion of adult males in the total population was about 
28 per cent., and of adults, males and females, 52 per cent. At the election in 
1901 the proportion of the population enrolled was 25 per cent., and after the 
Women’s Franchise Act, 1902, was passed it rose to 48 per cent. In 1910 
the proportion was 53 per cent.; while at the Census date, 2nd April, 1911, 
the adult population represented 55:8 per cent. of the total. In March, 
1917, the electors on the roll represented 59-8 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, and at the general election in March, 1920, the propoxtion was 60-2 
per cent. 

A list of the Parliaments since 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, is shown below :— 


ee Opened. Dissolved. Duration. Sessions. 
: yrs. mths, dys. a 
14 27 Feb. 1889 «| 6June 1891 2 3 10. |-: 4. 
15 14 July 1891 ...| 25 June 1894 2 11 il. 4 
16 7 Aug. 1894 ,...) S5July 1895 0 10 2 5 1 
17 13 Aug. 1895 «| 8Jduly 1898 2 10 2.1) 4. 
18 16 Aug. 1898 «| 11 June 1901 2 9 26 5 
19 23 July 1901 «| 16 July 1904 2 11 28 4 
20 23 Aug. 1904 «| 12Jduly. 1907 2 10 19 4 
21 2 Oct. 1907 ..| 14 Sept. 1910 2 11 12 5 
22 15 Nov. 1910 ..| 6 Nov, 1913 2 1: @ 5 
23 23 Dec. 1913 ...| 21 Feb. 1917 3 1 30 5 
24 17 April 1917 «| 18 Feb. 1920 2 10 8 4 
25 27 April 1920 ...| Still sitting ... tee toe 


On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs it 
was deemed advisable to extend the 23rd Parliament to a period over. the 
three years fixed by the Constitution Act and the Legislative Assembly Con- 
tinuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for a change from three years to 
four years. The Parliament, however, terminated after three years 1 month 
30 days. , 
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Starz Mrnistries, 


The various Ministries which have held office since the establishmont of 


Responsible Government, together with the duration in office of each, are. 
shown below :— 


Ministry. 
From— To— Duration. 
Number. - Name, 
| | months, days. 
1 Donaldson ,,. a «| 6 June 1856 | 25 Aug. 1856 2 20 
2 | Cowper sae nee 26 Aug. 1856] 2 Oct. 1856 1 7 
3 Parker or vis «| 3Oct. 1856} 7 Sept. 1857 11 4 
4 Cowper ane 198 «| 7 Sept. 1857 | 26 Oct. 1859 25 20 
5 Forster iG re «| 27 Oct. 1859 | 8 Mar. 1860 4 ll 
6 Robertson... ase «| 9 Mar. 1860 | 9 Jan. 1861 10 1 
7 Cowper os vi | 10 Jan. 1861 | 15 Oct. 1863 33 6 
8 Martin as tae -| 16 Oct. 1863 | 2¥Feb. 1865 15 18 
9 | Cowper we ae ae] 3 Feb, 1865 | 21 Jan, 1866] 11 19 
10 Martin web ee «| 22 Jan. 1866 | 26 Oct. 1868 33 5 
11 Robertson... eee «| 27 Oct. 1868 | 12Jan. 1870 4 17 
12 Cowper sai se «| 13 Jan, 1870 | 15 Dec. 1870 11 3 
13 Martin 486 ii «| 16 Dec. 1870 | 13 May 1872 16 28 
14. | Parkes A a «| 14 May 1872] 8 Feb. 1875) 32 26 
15 Robertson ... 4. | 9 Feb. 1875 | 21 Mar. 1877 2-13 
16 Parkes Se i | 22 Mar. 1877 | 16 Aug. 1877 4 26 
17 Robertson... 0... | 17 Aug. 1877 | 17 Dec. 1877 4 1 
18 | Farnell ... 4. 4.1 18 Dec. 1877 | 20 Dec, 1878) 12 30 
19 Parkes ess ie «| 21 Dec. 1878] 4Jan. 1883 48 15 
20 | Stuart vows 5 Jan, 1883} 6 Oct. 1885 | 33 2 
21 | Dibbs.. | -7 Oct. 1885 | 21 Dec. 1885 2 15 
22 Robertson... ax ...| 22 Dec. 1885 | 25 Feb. 1886 2 
23 Jennings ... is | 26 Feb, 1886 | 19 Jan. 1887 10 25 
24 Parkes eae ‘oF «| 20 Jan. 1887 | 16Jan. 1889 23 28 
25 Dibbs ... wee oa «| 17Jan. 1889 | 7 Mar. 1889 1 19 
26 Parkes me iat -| 8 Mar. 1889 | 22 Oct. 1891 31 15 
27 Dibbs .., iis bee ...| 28 Oct. 1891 | 2 Aug. 1894 33 11 
28 |Reid ... 1.  .. «| 3 Aug. 1894 | 13Sept. 1899] 61 1] 
29 Lyne... 4. 4. = se 14 Sept. 1899 | 27 Mar. 1901 18 14 
30 See... sg ah ...| 28 Mar. 1901 | 14June 1904 38 18 
31 Waddell ate oii ..| 15 June 1904 | 29 Aug. 1904 2 15 
3 Carruthers... is ..{ 80 Aug. 1904 | 1 Oct. 1907 37 2 
33 Wade... re ase .| 2 Oct. 1907 | 20 Oct. 1910 36 19 
34 McGowen ... ae ...| 21 Oct. 1910 | 29 June 1913 32 9 
35 Holrnan As ees ..., 80 June, 1913 | 15 Nov. 1916 40 16 
36 Holman age eos ..| 16 Nov. 1916 | 11 April, 1920 40 27 
37 Storey ae os «| 12 April, 1920 | Still in office. 
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The Storey Ministry, which is in office, consists of the following members :— 


Premier .., .. Hon, Joun Storgy, M.L.A. 
Colonial Secretary and Minister for Housing .. Hon, James Doouey,. M.L.A. 
Minister for Agriculture ses .. Hon. W. F. Duny, M.L.A. 
Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests ... Hon, P, F. Lovanum, M.LA. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for Labour and Hon. G. Cann, M.L.A. 
Industry, 
Colonial Treasurer se Hon, J. T. Lane, M.L,A. 
Minister of PublicInstruction and Local Government Hon, T. D. Murcn, M.L.A. 
Attorney-General : Hon, E. A. McTiernan, M.L.A. 
Secretary for Public Works & Minister of Railways Hon. J: Este.u, M.L.A. 
Minister for Public Health and Motherhood . Hon. J. J. G. McGirr, M.L.A, 
Minister for Justice... ... Hon. W. J. McKew, M.L.A. 
Solicitor-General ; tee ... Hon. R. Sproutz, M.L.C. 
Vice-President of the Executive Council es .» Hon. BE. J. Kavanacu, M.L.C. 


Under the provisions of the Parliamentary Representatives Allowance 
and Ministers’ Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1920, the following annual 
payments from the Consolidated Revenue Fund are authorised :— 


£ 
The Premier ... ee ay “es re ene we = 2,445 
The Attorney- General. we 2,095 
The Vice-President of the "Executive Council” (leader of the 
Government in the Legislative Council) 353 . w. ~=«1,875 
Nine other Ministers of the Crown, £1,945 each at .. 17,505 
Total.. int ar . £23,420 


Pini wennigy Sranpmre Oomnreren < on Pusuic ‘Worse. 


As soon as practicable after the commencement of the first session of every 
Parliament, a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works, is appointed by ballot. This Committee consists of three 
members of the Legislative Council, and four members of the Legislative 
Assembly, and has power, ‘under the Public Works Act, to prosecute 
inquiries, to summon witnesses, and to compel the production of books, &c. 

The Chairman receives by way of remuneration £3 3s. for each sitting of 
the Committee, and every other member £2 2s. 

Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 must 
be submitted and explained by a Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
then referred to the Public Works Committee for report. The election of a 
Committee was suspended during war time and appointments were not made 
when the present Parliament was opened. Provision was made in an 
Enabling Act, passed in 1920, for the election to be held during the second 
session of the present Parliament. 

; CoMMISSIONS AND TRUSTS. 

In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important of 
these are— 

Railway Commissioners for New South Wales. 

Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 

Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 

Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners, 

Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 

Housing Board. 

Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 

Metropolitan Meat Industry Board. 

Forestry Commission. 

In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers 
the statute law in relation to it. 
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Cost or PARLIAMENT. 


The following statement shows the cost of Parliamentary Government in 
New South Wales during the five financial years 1916-1920 :— 


Head of Expenditure, 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
; 1 
Governor— £ £ £ £ £ 
Governor’s salary ... sate oe ...| 6,000 5,000 5,000 5,00C 5,000 
Official Secretary .., a Gad xd 400 400 400 400 440 
Clerk is = hey Miva alll, fees wan fe teat 259 
Private Secretary aa see eee on 350 "350 i, as 
Aide-de-Camp site 6 ane or 350 290 24 va es 
Orderlies .., i 796 85 210 Bou |’. 267 
Repairs and maintenance of Residences| 1,653 1,399 886 | 1,019 2,274 
Miscellaneous ee ~ a ww 1,547 2,570 2,780 2,374 923 
Total ... ae: £, 10,096 | 10,094 | 9,276; 9,048 9,163 
Executive Council— 
Salaries of Officers... a ae ee} | ee 145 115 100 250 
Other expenses... i ws is $8 Pe ae 12 257 
Total ... sade £ ae 145 115 112 507 
Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers ... sas ...| 11,040 | 11,040 | 11,040 | 11,040 10,924 
Other expenses .. xt oe .. | 1,298 988 | 2,291 | 843 801 
: Total _ ee £) 12,3388 | 12,028 | 13,331 | 11,883 11,725 
Parliament— a he es — 
The Legislative Council— : ; 
Railway passes ... sks sea £| 6,070 6,929 8,432 8,849 10,480 
| 
The Legislative Assembly— 
Allowances to Members fe ...| 40,335 | 37,681 | 40,607 , 40,743 | 37,392 
Railway passes ... 10,387 | 11,262 | 10,841 | 11,705 13,821 


Other expenses (Postage Stamps, &e. .)| 1,770 | 1,753} 5,455 | 1,777 1,836 
£) 52,492 | 50,606 | 56,903 | 54,225 | 53,049 


Miscellaneous— —_— OO ee cra! 
Fees and expenses of Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on PublicWorks| 6,225 | 3,833 4 we “e 
Salaries of Officers and Staff . 21,454 | 21,339 | 22,656 | 21,927 | 23,654 
Printing .., ..| 14,967 | 17,158 | 13,110 | 10,452 | 13,219 
Hansard (including Salaries) |. | 7,121 | 6,969 | 6,925 ) 7,162 7,147 
Library ... no 677 544 565 767 874 
Watse, power, light, and heat... 575 462 552 50S 630 
Fontadss stores, and stationery al 947 596 | 2,606 686 1,169 
efreshment Rooms... ve ase 
Miscellaneous... i ta6 { SoeF a eee es aia 


£| 55,305 | 53,390 | 47,747 | 43,611 | 48,908 
Total Parliament £118,867 [111,015 | 113,082 |106,685 | 112,387 


Electoral Office and Elections— 
Salaries ai 1,123 1,832 1,307 1,301 1,629 
Elections, Printing of Electoral Rolls, 

expenses of Electoral Begins, and 


contingencies .., = ...{*56,491 | 50,047 | 20,995 8,534 82,084 
Total .., Se £) 57,614 | 51,879 | 22,302 | 9,835 83,713 


Royal Commissions and Select Committees 


Fees, &c. wit 7,021 
Macias a \ 4114] 6,171 | 3,872 | 10,466 |{ Pee 
Total £) 4,114 | 6,171 |, 3,872 | 10,466 | 18,599 

Granp Toran £) 198,029 | 191,332 |161,978 |148,029 | 236,094 


. Per Head of Population ...| 28, 2d.|2s. Id. |1s. 8d.| 1s. 6d. | 2s. 4d. 
* Includes £30,244 for Liquor Referendum. 
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The cost of Parliamentary Government in 1919-20, namely, 2s. 4d. per 
head, represents 1:95 per cent. of the governmental expenditure during that 
year, that is excluding expenditure on business undertakings. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The formal inauguration of the Commonwealth took place on 1st January, 
1901, and under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, the Par- 
liament of the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws on matters affect- 
ing the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth, particularly 
with respect to the following:—Trade and commerce with other countries 
and among States, taxation, bounties on’ production;. borrowing money on 
public credit, postal, telegraphic and telephonic services, defence, light- 
houses, astronomical and meteorological observations, quarantine, fisheries, 
census and statistics, currency, banking, insurance, weights and measures, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents and 
trade marks, naturalisation and aliens, foreign corporations. and trading, or 
financial corporations formed within the Commonwealth, marriage, divorce, 
invalid and old-age pensions, migration, external affairs, railway control in 
relation to defence and railway acquisition or construction, subject to the 
consent of the State, conciliation and arbitration in regard to disputes 
extending beyond the limits of one State. 


To alter the Constitution, the law for the proposed alteration must be 
submitted to a referendum of electors not less than two nor more than six 
months after its passage through both Houses of Parliament, and must 
be approved by a majority of electors voting, in a majority of the States, 
as well as in the whole Commonwealth. The Constitution has been altered 
by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act, 1906, and the Con- 
stitution Alteration (State Debts) Act, 1909. 


The Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered specifically to legis- 
late on any matter referred to it by the Parliament or Parliaments of any 
State or States, but so that the law made shall extend only to the States 
which are parties to the reference. 


Outside the specific functions of the Commonwealth the Constitution of 
each State continues as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, and 
the Parliament of New South Wales has legislative power in all matters 
not exclusively within the functions of the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth Executive Government. 


The Crown is represented by the Governor-General of Australia, who is 
appointed by the King. The Senate and the House of Representatives are 
elective Chambers. <As representative of the King, the Governor-General is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Naval and Military Forces. His office carries 
a salary of £10,000 per annum, and the amount is not alterable during his 
occupancy of office. 


The Governor-General’s powers and functions are assigned to him under 
his Commission, subject to the Constitution; as head of the Legislature 
he appoints the times for holding sessions of Parliament, prorogues 
Parliament, and dissolves the House of Representatives. In his Executive 
Government he is advised by the Executive Council, which is composed of 
members summoned by the Governor-General, being Ministers of the 
Crown administering Commonwealth Departments, The maximum amount 
specified for their salaries is £15,300 per annum. 
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Tue CoMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT. 


A session of the Parliament must be held once at least in every year, with 
a maximuin interval of twelve months between sessions. 


The Senate consists of thirty-six members, six of whom are elected for 
each State, the people in each State voting as in one electorate. The term 
of service of a Senator is six years; but, in accordance with the Constitution 
Act, the seats of half the number chosen at an election of a new Senate 
become vacant at the expiration of three years. An election is held 
triennially to fill the vacancies then occurring by effluxion of time. A 
system of preferential voting at Senate elections is in force in terms of the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1919. 


The House of Representatives, as far as practicable, contains twice as 
many members as the Senate, the number elected for the several States 
being in proportion to the respective populations, but with a specified 
minimum of five each. There are, at the present time, seventy-five members 
in this House, the number from New South Wales being 27; Victoria, 21; 
Queensland, 10; South Australia,7; Western Australia, 5;'Tasmania, 5. The 
number from New South Wales will probably be increased when the results 
of the census of 1921 are available. 


The House of Representatives is liable to dissolution at the discretion of the 
Governor-General if the Ministry loses its majority, otherwise it exists 
for three years. In the event of the failure of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to agree on the subject of any proposed law, the Governor- 
General may dissolve both Chambers simultaneously, and if the new Houses 
disagree, the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting of the members 
of the Houses to deliberate and vote upon the proposed law, when resolu- 
tions, to be effective, must be carried by an absolute majority of all the 
-members. This furnishes the first example within the British Empire of a 
provision for joint session to overcome a deadlock. 


The qualifications of members of the Commonwealth Parliament are the 
same for both Houses; candidates for election must be adult British sub- 
jects natural born or naturalised for five years, resident within the Common- 
wealth for at least three years and entitled to vote. The allowance attaching 
to the office of member was originally £400 per annum, but was raised by 
Parliament in 1907 to £600 per annum and during the year 1920 to £1,000 
. per annum. To a Senator or member of the House of Representatives who 
holds office as a Minister of State, President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Chairman of Committees of the Senate, or Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Representatives, the allowance is £800 
a year, in addition to the emoluments of his office. The Leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate receives an allowance of £200 a year, and the 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Representatives £400 a year in 
addition to any other allowance.. The seat of a member becomes vacant if 
he is absent without leave for two consecutive months of any session. 


The qualifications of electors are the same for both Federal Houses. 
Electors must be adult British subjects, who have lived in Australia for six 
months continuously. Aboriginal natives of Australia, Asiaties, Africans, 
and Pacific Islanders, except natives of New Zealand, are disqualified unless 
entitled to vote at the election of a State Legislative Assembly. 


Members of Expeditionary Forces and munition and other workers 
engaged under agreement with the Commonwealth Government, were 
entitled to vote while on service abroad. 


The Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-19 provides for a system of pre- 
ferential voting at elections for the House of Representatives. 
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FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 


The following table shows the votes polled at the Senate Elections in the 
State of New South Wales. The last Federal Elections took place on 
13th December, 1919 :— 


Election. Electors Enrolled. | Flegiors to whom Ballot | nal | “rated whom Ballot 
7 Ballot 
Year, | Men, | Women, | Men, | Women. ayers | Men. | Women.| Total. 
7 t 
1901 329, 093 220,573 | 38,674 | 67°02 67°02 
1903 360,285 | 326,764 | 189,877 | 134,487 15,796 | 52°70 | 41°16 | 47°21 
1906 392,077 | 345,522 | 229,654 | 151,682 | 28,016 | 58°57 | 43-90 | 51°70 
1910 444,269 | 390,393 | 301,167 | 211,635 | 24,213 | 67°79 | 54-21 | 61-44 
1913 554,028 * 482,159 | 405,152 . 312,703 | 48,195 | 73:18 | 64°85 , 69°28 
1914 576,309 506,820 | 407,464 | 294,939 | 34,984 | 70-70 |. 58°19 | 64°85 
1917 566,345 | 528,489 | 430,514 | 343,143 | 29,625 | 76°02 | 64:93 | 70°66 
1919 550,363 | 529,076 | 400,477 | 317,088 | 67,227 | 72°77 | 59°93 | 66°48 


The votes recorded in the State of New South Wales at the elections of 
members of the House of Representatives were as follow:-- 


nein, | eat ne (MG Es | Sate some 

Year. sto, Womens) -asen,, | Women: | ||) seam. | Wenien:| “total. 
1901 315,962 215,105 4,070 | 68:08 68:08 
1903 303,254 | 274,763 | 164,133 | 118,381 7,834 | 54°12 | 43-08 | 48°88 
1906 363,723 | 314,777 | 216,150 | 141,227 | 11,705 | 59°43 | 44°87 | 52°67 
1910 431,702 | 379,927 | 294,049 | 207,868 8,002 | 68-11 | 54°71 | 61°84 
1913 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 , 312,703 | 22,262 | 73°13 ) 64°85 , 69:28 
1914 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,581 | 14,816 | 71°51 | 59°92 66-10 
‘1917 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 19,874 | 76°44 | 65°47 | 71°17 
1919 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 308183 | 26,517 | 73°06 | 60°65 | 66°97 


The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the 
period 1903-1913; the improvement was not continued in 1914, when the 
electoral contest was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in 
Europe, but in 1917 the percentage was the highest since the inauguration 
of the Commonwealth Parliament. 
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In the following statement is shown the various Ministries which have 
held office since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, also the duration 
of each Ministry :— 


Ministry. ; 

= — | nas From-— To-- Duration. 
1 Barton 1 Jan., 1901 ...| 23 Sept., 1903... m 39 33. 
2 | Deakin .. .. — ,.,| 23 Sept., 1903...) 26 April, 1904...) 7 3 

3 Watson ...| 26 April, 1904...) 17 Aug., 1904... 3 22 

4 | Reid-McLean a .| 17 Aug., 1904... 4 July, 1905...) 10 17 
5 | Deakin ae 4 July, 1905 ...|-12 Nov., 1908...| 40 8 

6 | Fisher | 12 Nov., 1908...) 2 June, 1909 ... 6 21 

- 7 | Deakin’ - 2 June, 1909 ...| 29 April, 1910...) 10 27 
ag | Fisher | 29 April, 1910...) 20 June, 1913... 87 22 
“9 | Cook... ,| 20 June, 1913...| 17.Sept., 1914...) 14 28 
"YO | Fisher 7 Sept., 1914...] 27 Oct., 1915...) 13 -10 
11 | Hughes ..| 27 Oct., 1915 ...1 14 Nov., 1916...) 12 18 
12, | Hughes | 14.Nov., 1916...| 17 Feb., 1917 ... 3 83 
13. | Hughes Abt, Feb., 1917..| 8Jan., 1918...) 10 22 

14 |. Hughes. | 10 Jan., 1918 ...| Still in Office. 


FEDERAL REFERENDA. 


Federal Referenda have been of three kinds—those held prior to the enact- 
ment of the Constitution in order to secure popular sanction to the terms 
of federation, those under section 128 of the Constitution providing for its 
amendment, atid those held for the purpose of obtaining the opinion of the 
electors on important-matters for the guidance of Parliament. 

Though at the first referendum on the question of federation a substan- 
tial majority in favour of the bill as drafted by the Convention was obtained, 
a statutory vote of 80,000 in. New South Wales in favour of the measure 
was not secured, and the bill was therefore not accepted. After modifica- 
tions had been made to ‘accord with the desires of the people of New South 
Wales, the proposed Constitution was again submitted to the popular vote 
and accepted by’ a large majority polled principally in the younger States :-— 


a State of New South Wales. Australia, 

3 | - Referendum. : v : | 

a oP ai For, | Against.| Majority For. Against. ue Majority. 
1898| Federation .| 71,595} 66,228} 5,367/ 219,712) 108,363 111,349 
1899) Federation --|107,420 82,741 24,679 ; 422,788 161,077] A e711 


The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act, 1906- 19, provides the: 
necessary machinery. for the submission to the electors of any, proposed law: 
for the alteration of inet Obnpuitanion: 
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The following statement shows the votes recorded in the State of New 
South Wales and in the Commonwealth at the various referenda which 
have been taken under the abovementioned Act:— 


. State of New South Wales. Commonwealth of Australia. 

3 Referendum. : 

fon) For. | Against.|Majority For. Against. | Result.|Majority. 
1906| Senate Elections... ...{286,888) 55,261/231,627| 774,011; 162,470) A> (611,541 
1910) Financial Agreement _ .-.|227,650/253,107| 25,457| 645,514 670,838) R 25,324 
1910) State Debts aes .. |159,275|318,412)159,137| 715,053) 586,271| A  /|128,782 
1911) Legislative Powers .°, |185,968|/240,605/104,637| 483,356] 742,704) R  |259,348 
1911) Monopolies Bes ase 138, 237/238, 177] 99,940} 488,668) 736,392) R {247,724 
1913) Trade and Commerce ... 317, 848 359,418) 41,570) 958,419} 982,615} R | 24,196 
1913} Corporations .... ea 31% 668/361,255| 43,587) 960,711] 986,824) R 26,113 
1913) Industrial Matters ..|318,622/361,044|.42,429) 961,601) 987,611) R 26,010 
1913) Railway Disputes ees 316,928 361,743) 44,815) 956,358) 990,046) R 33,688 
1913) Trusts wes .../319,150/358,155) 39,005} 967,331) 975,943} R 8,612 
1913] N’n’lisation of Monopolies 301,192|341,724| 40,532) 917,165) 941,947) R 24,782 
1919) Legislative Powers ... (259, 751/390,450/130,699) 911,357| 924,160] R_ | 12,803 
1919] N’n’lisation of Monopolies|227, 156|365,847|138,691| 813,880} 859,451} R 45,571 

A. Accepted. R. Rejected. 


In 1916 and in the following year referenda were taken in relation to a 
proposal that the Government be empowered during the war. to compel 
citizens to serve with the military forces outside the Commonwealth. In 
1916 the proposal was rejected in New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
Australia, and in 1917 in all States except Western Australia and Tasmania :— 


State of New South Wales. Commonwealth of Australia. 


Majority For 


Majority 
Against, 


Against. 


For. | Against. Against. 


Date: Referendum, | 
| 


1916 | Military Service ., 
11917 | Military Service... 


356,805 | 474,544 | 117,739 
"| 341,256 487,774 | 146,518 


4 3087,557|1,160,033| 72,476 
1,015,159/1,181,747| 166,588 


Seat or Feperan GoveRNMENT. 


The Federal Capital Territory, formerly part of the State of New South 
Wales, is. situated in the upper basin of the Murrumbidgee River, being 
watered by its tributaries, Molonglo and Cotter. The site chosen for the 
capital city, is 5 miles distant from Queanbeyan, with which it is con- 
nected by rail... 


The agreement under section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution 
Act, between the State of New South Wales and the Common- 
wealth, for the surrender and acceptance of territory for .the:'seat 
ot Federal Government was ratified, and an ordinance issued on 22nd 
December, 1910, for the Provisional Government of the Territory. On 
12th March, 1918, the official ceremony took place in connection.: swith 
the establishment of the seat of Government and the selection of 
berra as the name of the capital city announced. All laws hithérto 
in force in the Territory (except those imposing duties on estates of 
deceased persons) remain’in force and continue to be administered ‘by the 
State authorities. All revenue belongs to the Commonwealth.- The authority 
of State magistrates, gaolers, and police continues, and all offenders are 
tried in. the Courts of the State. Licenses to sell intoxicating liquors. are 
no granted, and existing licenses may be renewed for the. same. premises 
only. 


Although the site was chosen i in 1908 the seat of Government i is still in 
Melbourne, Victoria. = 
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DEFENCE. 


Upon the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 
the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power, subject to Imperial 
approval to legislate for the naval and military defence of Australia, and for 
the control of the forces to execute and maintain the Federal laws. The 
Constitution provides that the States may not raise or maintain forces, but 
enjoins the Commonwealth to protect every State against invasion, and on 
the application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic 
violence. 

A system of universal training was brought into operation on 1st January, 
1911, persons who reached the age of 18 years in or before the year 1911 
being exempted. 


The prescribed annual training is as follows :— 


| 
Rank. Age. | Service, Training. 


years. | years, 
Junior Cadets whe ee) 12-14 2 90 hours each year. 


Senior Cadets aes «| 14-18 4 40 drillseach year—4 whole days, (four 
hours), 12 half-days (two hours), and 
24 night drills (one hour). Mini- 
mum service, 64 hours per annum. 
Citizon Forces— 
Naval Forces, Artillery} 18-25 7 =| Drills equivalent to 25 whole days (six 


and Engineer Arms, and hours) of which, at least, 17 days 
Army Service Corps. must be in camps of continuous 

H training. 
Other eas wee we) 18-25 7 Drills equivalent to 16 whole days (six 


hours), of which, at least, 8 days 
must be in camps of continuous 
training. 


Citizen Forces oes aoe] 25-26 1 One registration or one muster parade. 


Members of Senior Cadets and Citizen Forces who have not attained a 
required standard of efficiency during each annual training must attend an 
equivalent additional training for each year in which they failed to qualify 
as efficient. 


_. Exemptions from training in time of peace may be granted on account 
of medical unfitness, or distance from training places, also in cases where 
attendance would impose great hardship. Persons who have been on war 
service are not required to undergo training, and those not substantially 
of European origin are exempt except from duties of a non-combatant nature. 


'« In time of war the following are liable for service in the order mentioned :— 


1. From 18 to 35 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. , 


2. From 35 to 45 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. 
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3. From 18 to 35 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children. A TS 


4. From 35 to 45 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children, 


5 All men aged 45 to 60 years, 


The Commonwealth is organised for Defence purposes into six military 
districts, corresponding as far as practicable with the political divisions into 
States. The second military district represents the State of New South 
Wales, excepting the North Coast district, the Barrier district, which arc 
attached to Queensland and South Australia respectively, and the Deniliquin, 
Moaina, and Corowa districts attached to Victoria. 


The following table contains information regarding the military forces of 
the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1920; the figures do not include the 
members of oversea Expeditionary Forces. 


Military District. 
Classification. ist. | nd. ara, | 4th, sth. | 6th, iy 
ens- New South] y; . South | West - . otal. 
and Wales | Victoria; | Anstratia Australia, | Tasmania, 
t | i 
re a7 
Permanently employed! 316 807 985 183 226 164] 2,691 
4 
Citizen Soldiers .. | 12,947 | 37,621 | 29,712 ' 19,383 | 3,959 | 4,396 | 99,018 
Engincer and Railway | 
Staff Corps... 8 mt 9 | 5 9 4; 46 
Army Nursing Service! 32 88 26 can 204 2 352 
Area Officers... 28 2} 3] uw ou 7) Wl 
Rifle Clubs... .. 12,322 | 16,877 | 14,261 | 5,641 7,064 | 4,066 | 59,731 
s i 
Senior Cadets .., ...| 12,489 ; 85,580 | 28,513 9,784 | 5,749 | 3,453 | 95,518 
Unattached list — of i 
Officers... 73 80 lo} 9 gie 12 343 
Reserve of Officers... | 209 146 487 77 | 494 43 1,656 
Chaplains WR 96 61 26 45 2 327 
I = es |- . = 
Total ... .| 88,452 | 90,848 | 74,208 , 26,382 | 17,770 | 12,168 | 259,828 


JuNIOR CADETS. 


The training of Junior Cadets embraces physical training, elementary 
marching drill, and the attainment of a certain standard of efficiency in not 
less than one of the following subjects :—Miniature rifle shooting, swimming, 
running in organised games, first aid. In schools in the naval training areas 
instruction is given also in mariners’ compass and elementary sigalling. 
The training is commenced on 1st July of the year in which the cadet reaches 
the age of 12 years and is conducted by school teachers, who are instructed 
for this purpose by a staff of instructors maintained by the Defence Depart- 
ment. 

“14829-—C 
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Junior Cadets are not required to register, but are examined medically. 
Particulars regarding the medical examinations during the training year 


[ ; 7 
Boys medically examined. j Cercentage of total examined, 


penne een Total. | atedioully | fenemnls Medically fit. pale 
unfit. unfit. 
Ist—Queenstand .. «| 9,007 | 8,677,389 963 0 8T 
gnd—New South Wales ...| 30,646 | 30,005 | 641 O79) | 2 
3rd—Victoria vee «| 23,329 | 22,806 | 533 | 97:8 | 22 
4th—South Australia eee 8,841 8,620 221 | 97°5 25 
bth—Western Australia...) 6,226 | 6,098 128 | 97-9 | an 
6th—Tasmania... ae 2,689 2.645 | 44 98-4 1-6 
je oe. ! een 
Commonwealth . ...! 80,738 78,851 1,887 97-7 2-3 


SENIOR CavETs. 


Boys are required to register for military training as Senior Cadets in 
January and February, and to commence training on lst July of the year 
in which they reach the age of 14 years. After medical examination they 
are organised in naval or military units, and receive instruction in moral 
and mental training, physical training, recreational training, military training, 
comprising the elements of drill and musketry, and voluntary subjects, 
such as swimming, life-saving, first-aid, knotting and lashing, and other 
subjects suitable to boys, but are not required to attend eamp. The mini- 
mum. efficient service of Senior Cadets is 64 hours per annum, of which 36 
hours is performed in the employer’s time, the remainder in the leisure time 
of the cadet. The following return shows the registrations and medical 
examinations of Senior Cadets during the training year ended 30th June, 


1920 :-— ° 
m aera aa oa a oe a 
: Medically fit. | 
Military District Vector! Medically | -—— econ dere ak ee 
siloary: DIistrie | CgistTa- | examined. [ Percentage | |. eee [ my 
: vOns: Niinber. | cf medically ; ran eae SS 
| examined, | i 
7 a Seger a —_—- 
{st—Queensland ... all 20,973 19,J11 ; 17,215 | 91-0 | 4,348 | 12,459 
| | H 
2ad—New Scuth Wales ...; (3,764 . 51,459 | 47,518 92:3 | 6,477 | 25.5e0 
: | 
3ri— Victoria eee | 40,311 39,684 | 32,396 5 OT 2,731) £8,613 
| | ' 
. | at ag~ ! é ( 
4th—South Australia | 14,986 ; 14,895 | 13,348 | 927 2,099 | 9,784 
' é 
5th—Western Australia ...J 8,41 | 8,272 7,517, 90-9 628 | 5,742 
| | i 
6th—Tasmania | 5,633 4,961 | 4,451 | 89°7 | 1,078 8,452 
a an Seren Ate Sree ee Cem Mee Ee ROE 
H ic | a F i ey 
Commonwealth ...) 144,078 137,882 [126,445 > 91-7 | 17,402 | 98,818 
{ - 
| } | ) 
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It will be seen that a small proportion failed to pass the medical 
examination, and that proportion would be further reduced by the exclusion 
of lads deemed only temporarily unfit. 


Cit1zEN Forces. 


On 1st July of the year in which the Senior Cadets reach the age of 18 years 
they are transferred, after medical examination, to the Citizen Forecs, and 
serve for eight years. Hxcept in the last year of thi: service (when only one 
muster parade is necessary) the continuous training is 25 days per annum for 
specialist and technical corps, and 16 days per annum for other corps. 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 


The Naval Defence of Australia was maintained by the Imperial Navy 
under agrecment between the Imperial Government and the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand until 1913, when the Imperial squadron was 
replaced by Australian war vessels. The sea-going fleet of the Australian 
Navy consists of six submarines, six new destroyers, two sloops, one light 
cruiser, and one training cruiser. The battle cruiser “‘ Australia” is to be 
employed as a gunnery and torpedo drill ship, and the “ Melbourne ’’ becomes 
the flagship. A light cruiser, six river class destroyers, a sloop and armed 
yacht are in reserve, but some of these vessels will be exercised with the sea- 
going forces. A light cruiser is in course of construction. Provision has 
been made for aircraft in conjunction with naval operations. 

The naval forces consist of the permanent forces who engage for continuous 
service, and the reserves and the trainees under the universal training 
system. 

"The strength of the Naval Forces on 31st December, 1919, was 638 officers 
and 9,728 men, and there were 117 cadet midshipmen at the Naval College, 
and 214 boys on the training ship. 

The British Government has presented to the Commonwealth as a free 
gift sixteen vessels and material, of an approximate value of £2,400,000. 


WAR CONTINGENTS. 


Although service in the military forces beyond Commonwealth territory 
is not obligatory, in time of war contingents of volunteers have been sent 
from Australia to co-operate with the Imperial Forces. 

Previous to Federation a war contingent numbering 770 men with 218 
horses was despatched from New South Wales to the Soudan campaign, in 
1885. The strength of the military contingents from all the Australian 
States to the South. African war, which commenced in 1899, numbered 848 
officers and 15,327 other ranks, and 16,314 horses. Of this total New South 
Wales sent 314 officers, 5,796 other ranks, and 5,872 horses. A naval 
contingent, consisting of 260 volunteers from New South Wales, and 200 
from Victoria, and a gunboat from South Australia, proceeded to China 
at the time of the Boxer rebellion in 1900 to assist the British forces. 


EUROPEAN WAR. 
Naval and Military Operations. 
Upon the outbreak of war in August, 1914, the control of the Australian 
Navy was transierred to the British Admiralty, and an offer to despatch and 
maintain a fully equipped expeditionary force for service abroad was accepted 


by the Imperial Government, the local ferces being immediately mobilised 
for home defence. 
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Tke first expedition, consisting of military and naval forces, sailed from 
Australia on 19th August, 1914, to scize and occupy German possessions in 
the Pacific; German New Guinea and neighbouring islands were oecupied 
and were garrisoned by a special force organised for service in the tropics 
and all former German islands south of. the equator are now administered 
by the Commonwealth. 


The Australian Imperial Expeditionary Forces were despatched to Egypt, 
where the first convoy landed in December, 1914; the Australians assisted 
in the defence of Egypt against the Turkish invasion in February, 1915, 
and subsequently were actively engaged in the Dardanelles, in Europe, and in 
other theatres of the war. In France and Flanders there were five divisions 
of Australians, and these troops gained special distinction at Fleurbaix, 
Poziéres, Bapaume, Peronne, Bullecourt, Messines, Passchendaele, and 
Amiens. Meanwhile the Australian Light Horse, associated with New 
Zealanders in the Anzac Mounted Division, were successfully engaged in the 
campaign in Egypt and Palestine. 


From the outbreak of war on 4th August, 1914, to the Armistice on 11th 
November, 1918, the total enlistments of soldiers for the Australian Imperial 
Force were 412,066, and the total embarkations were 331,781. The enlist- 
ments in the various military districts were as follows :— 


| Rate per cent. of — 


i CRE : Per- ae =e 
Military Districts.* Number. : { 
ma ees centage. Total Males, aged 
| | Population. | 18-44 years. 
ge ogy Aten all tee el Mira eS gentle ee, 
i 
New South Wales..| 161,821 | 398 8°7 39°3 
Victoria... ind 11,305 970 78 38°2 
Queensland “ 57, U8 4 138 | 8-4 37°3 
South Australia sl 34,566 8-4 ! 79 37:2 
Western Australia 32,028 78 9°8 37°38 
Tasmania ... sie 15,262 37 7’8 37-2 
Total... ...| 412,063 | 109-0 84 | 382 


* The boundaries of the Military Districts differ fron thosc of the States. 


The birthplaces and religions of the troops who embarked are shown 
below :— 


| j { 
Bisthplace, | Nnber.| Percentage | Retgtons, samen | Peneantage 
: iF j 
i ‘ j 2 
New South Wales ..., 88,250 , 266 '| Church of Koglad ...| 162,774 49°] 
Victoria Ki vy] §2,458 | 27°9 || Presbyterian... ‘ ‘ 49,631 | 15°0 
Queensland .., wes! 28,253 85 || Roman Catholic ...| 63705 : 19-2 
South Australia ...| 27,761 8-4 | Methodist ... | 88,706 5 1071 
Western Australia .../ 8,042 24 || Jews ... . 1,214 | “4 
Tasmania : wf 13,104 3-9 | Other Denominations 20,751 ; 62 
United Kingdom .| 64,221, 194 | 
New Zealand . » 4,214 13 | Total... _.,,] 831,781 | 100°0 
Other British Countries: 2,246 ‘7 | H 
Foreign... sie wel) 3,187 J 9 4 H 
ee eee | 
Total... .../ 331,781) 100-0 | ; 
i 
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The casualties in the Australian Imperial Force to 31st July, 1920, were: 
Deaths from wounds or disease, 59,302; casualties from wounds or gas 
(gross total) 166,819; other casualties (gross total) 88,176. Total, 314,297. 


Immediately after the declaration of war the Australian war vessela were 
actively employed in the destruction of German Pacific wireless stationa and 
in search for enemy warships known to be cruising in the Pacific, The search 
was suspended in order to assist in the convoy of the New Zealand Expedition 
to Samoa and to take part in the Australian expedition against German New 
Guinea. During the latter operations the submarine AE1 was lost whilst 
engaged on patrol work; the cause of the disaster being unknown. The 
German gunboat “ Komet,” and the Government yacht ‘‘ Nusa,” with other 
prizes were captured; the “ Komet,” having been renamed ‘“‘Una,” is now 
attached to the Australian navy. 


Whilst the Australian war vessels were escorting the first Australian and 
New Zealand Imperial Expeditionary Forces to Egypt, news was received 
of the presence of the German cruiser ‘‘ Emden” at Cocos Island; the 
H.M.A.S “‘ Sydney ” proceeded to Cocos Island, and after a short engagement, 
on the 9th November, 1914, completely disabled the “‘ Emden,” which was 
driven ashore on North Keeling Island and became a total wreck. 


The battle cruiser ‘ Australia” joined the Grand Fleet in the North Sea 
during 1915, and was made flagship of a battle-cruiser division. The light 
cruisers ‘‘Sydney” and “ Melbourne” also joined the Grand Fleet in 
1917; previously they were engaged in patrol work in the North Atlantic. 
The destroyers and other Australian war vessels travelled great distances 
in the performance of the duties allotted to them. The submarine, AK2, 
was lost in May, 1915, whilst operating in the s:a of Marmora. 


REPATRIATION OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The Department of Repatriation has been created by the Commonwealth 
Government to conduct the work of re-establishing the returned soldiers 
and sailors in civil occupations. Legislation has been enacted in the State 
and Commonwealth Parliaments to facilitate this work. The State Acts 
include the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 1916, with amendments 
1917, and 1919 and the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1919, which 
make special provision for the settlement of these men on the land; financial 
assistance may be granted to them, and training farms established. The 
Voluntary Workers (Soldiers’ Holdings) Act, 1917, provides for Crown grants 
of land and for advances of money for the purpose of providing homes for 
disabled members of the Commonwealth Forces, or for the dependents of 
those who have died. The Returned Soldiers and Sailors Employment Act, 
1919, gives preference in employment to returned soldiers and sailors, and 
provides for their reinstatement in positions held prior to enlistment. Infor- 
mation in regard to cottages built for returned soldiers is given in a later 
chapter of this Year Book. 


Of the Commonwealth Acts, The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund 
Act, 1916, provided for the administration of a fund raised by public sub- 
scription for assisting soldiers and sailors and their dependents; the Australian 
Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1917-18, authorises the Repatriation Commission 
to make recommendations for regulating the granting of assistance and 
benefits to soldiers upon discharge, and to soldiers’ dependents, and provides 
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for the appointment of a State Repatriation Board for each State. Under 
the War Service Homes Acts, 1918-1920, assistance may be granted to enable 
Australian soldiers and sailors, munition workers and war workers and their 
female dependents to acquire homes. 


The Australian Imperial Force Canteens Funds Act 1920, created a fund 
consisting of the surplus moneys of canteens, established in connection with 
the Australian Imperial Force, in the United Kingdom, France and Egypt, 
and on troopships, and of canteens established for the use of Garrison Institutes 
in Australia. The trustees of this Fund grant assistance and benefits to 
widows and. orphans, widowed mothers, and other immediate dependents 
of deceased soldiers, and to seriously disabled soldiers. 


Under the War Gratuity Acts 1920, sailors and soldiers who served in the 
war, and embarked from Australia before 11th November, 1918, received a 
gratuity from the Commonwealth of 1s. 6d. per day for their servive, the 
pe iod in each ca:e being calculated srom te date of emlarkation to the 
Deslaration of Peace, 286 June, 1919. Sailors who did not serve in a 
sea-going ship, and soldiers who did not leave Australia, received 1s. per 


day. 
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POPULATION. 
Harty ENvMERATIONS. 


Tue first census of New South Wales was taken during the month of 
November, in the year 1828, when 36,598 persons were enumerated, of whom 
27,611 were males and 8,987 were females. 


After 1828 there was a rapid increase in population, induced by the 
steady development of the Colony, and by the expansion of settlement which. 
followed the opening of the country by exploration. A system of assisted 
immigration was introduced on a scale of annually increasing dimensions,. 
and attained definite strength in the year 1832, so that at the census of 1833- 
the population had increased to 60,794, being an advance of over 24,000 on. 
the number in 1828, or of 66 per cent. during the period of five years. 


The enumerations shown below are those for the Colony of New South: 
Wales within the boundaries existing at the time of taking the census. 


Increase. 
Date of Census. Males. Females, Total. 
Number. Per cent. 
1828, November Pr 27,611 ‘8,987 36,598 ate 
1833, September 2 coal 44,644 16,150 60,794 24,196 66'T- 
1836, September 2 ...! 55,539 21,557 77,096 16,302 26'8 
1841, March 2... is 87,298 43,558 130,856 53,760 69°7 
1846, March 2... er 114,769 74,840 189,609 58,753 44°9: 
! 
Inel. x 6 | 
* ctor 155,845 J fe 78,735 41:5 
1951, March 1 } Victoria } 155,845 112,499 268,344 735 
Vistoria| } 109,643 81,356 190,999 : a 
1856, March 1 .., nae 150,488 119,234 269,722 78,723 41:2 


With the rapid expansion of settlement a great demand for labour was 
created, and the high rates of wages attracted a large influx of unassisted 
immigrants. The most powerful factor in promoting the development of 
Australia was, however, the discovery of rich goldfields in 1851. 


Victoria was founded in July, 1851, by the separation of the District of 
Port Phillip, with a population of 77,345, from New South Wales. For 
purposes of comparison, the population at the census of 1851 has been shown 
in the above table, both inclusive and exclusive of Victoria. 


After the census year of 1856 there was yet another reduction in the 
territory of New South Wales, when in 1859 Queensland, with a population 
of 16,907, was separated. 
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A further, though comparatively small, reduction in are1 and in popula- 
tion took place on the 1st January, 1911, when the Federal Capital Territory 
was transferred to the Commonwealth. 


Census ENuMERATIONS, 1861-1911. 


At the census taken in New South Wales on the 7th April, 1861, the ascer- 
tained population was 350,860. Thereafter the numbers were determined 
decennially, and the last census was taken on the 3rd April, 1911, when the 
popwation had increased to 1,648,746. This number does not include the 
population of the Federal Capital Territory, which at the census of 1911 
numbered 997 males and 727 females, or 1,724 persons, of whom 10 were 
aborigines. The population of New South Wales at each census period 
“from 1861 to 1911 is stated below, and the estimated population as at 
30th June, 1920. Aboriginal natives are included, except in 1861, when 


.they were not enumerated; their number in 1911 was 2,012 (1,152 males 
_ and 860 females). 


veer: aianede: |} seein Total, _| , erease since, 
1861 198,488 152,372 350,860 

1871 275,551 | 228,430 503,981 153,121 

1881 411,149 340,319 751,468 247,487 
1891 612,562 | 519,672 | 1,182,234 380,766 
190] 712,456 | 646,677 1,359, 133 226,899 
191] 858,850 789,896 1,648,746 289,613 
3920 | 1,021,605 | 1,004,680 2,026,285 377,539 


The relative increase from census to census may be measured according to 
the severa! methods shown in the following statement. In the first column 
the population in 1861 is taken as basis. 


Index Number ‘Increase since previous Census, Persons 

Tow | Population, | Bering | , Average, ) Pile” 

per cent. per cent, 

186] 100 va ie 1:12 
1871 - 144 43°64 3-69 161 
1881] Qlt 49°11 4:08 2°41 
1891 323 50°67 4:19 3°64 
1901 387 20°04 1:84 4°38 
191] 470 21°31 1:95 5°32 
1920 578 22°90 2°25 6°55 
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The following statement shows the population of each State of the Com- 
monwealth at the last census, in comparison with the estimated population 
as at the 30th June, 1920, and the average annual rate of increase during 
the period. The figures are exclusive of aborigines of full-blood. 


Suis | Ss Ce eee Anal Bite 
1911, June, 1920. iti: sone sineeCensus, 
| | 

per cent. | per cent. | per cent. sy 

New South Wales ...| 1,646,734 2,024,273 36°96 | 38°23 2:26 =: 
Victoriu ... a | 1,315,551 1,504,260 | 29-53 | 28°4) 1°46 
Queensland “° ... a 605,813 737,085 13°60 13°92 2714. 
South Australia... ea 408,558 472,432 9°17 8-92 1°58: 
Western Australia ies 282,114 334,176 6°33 | 6°31 1°85, 
Tasmania ... ne oa 191,211 216,643 4°29 4-09 1:26. 
Northern Territory ies 3,310 | 4,243 0:08 0:08 2°72 
Federal Capital Territory 1,714 2,151 0-04 0-04 2-49 

Commonwealth ...| 4,455,005 | 5,295,263 | 100-00 | 10000 | 1-89 


Sex DistriBuTion. 


Prior to the outbreak of war in 1914, and the consequent enlistment of 
eligible men for. service, the number of males in New. South Wales 
had always exceeded the number. of females. In the early days the- 
disparity was very marked, but there has been a gradual tendency towards: 
an equal sex distribution. The distribution of the sexes at each census: 
since 1861 and at the middle of 1920 was as. follows :— 


a = 
per cent. per cent. No. 
1861 56°57 43-43 130 
1871 54°67 45°33 121 
1881 54-86 45°14 121 
1891 5414 45°86 118 
1901 5242 | «AT 58 110 
1911 52-09 47-91 109 
1920 50-42 49°58 102 


From 1871 to 1881 the proportion of males remained constant at about 
55 per cent., but immigration was checked towards the end of the next 
decade, and in 1891 the proportion of males had decreased slightly. During 
the following period there was very little immigration, and in 1901 the 
difference between the sexes had become less than at any previous period, 
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the proportion of males being 52-42 per cent., or 110 males to every 100 
females. At the census of 1911 the percentages were—males 52-09, females 
47-91, or 109 males to every 100 females. At the middle of 1926 it 
was estimated that there were 102 males per 100 females. Owinz to the 
absence of males of military age th ratio decreased from 111 in 1513 to 98 
males fer 100 females in 1917 and 1918. 


Estimates oF PorvuLaTIoN, 

Reliable estimates of the population are required during the intercensal 
periods for many purposes affecting the welfare of the community. Apart 
from its value as the standard by which other statistics are measured, 
the population is used as the basis of important political and financial 
arrangements between the Government of the Commonwealth and the 
individual States, as, for instance, in the distribution amongst the States of 
representation in the Federal Parliament, and in the determination. of 
the amount of revenue to be paid back to each State by the Commonwealth. 


The elements of increase of the population are the excess of births over 
deaths, which is termed “ natural increase,” and the excess of immigration 
over emigration. The registers of births and deaths ensure a reliable return 
of the-natural increase, but it is unfortunate that the records of arrivals 
and departures are defective, as in a young and progressive country the. 
‘element of migration is extremely variable. 

The records of overland migration are not perfect, but they give with 
approximate accuracy the gain or loss to the State across its borders. In 
‘the case of the sea traffic, however, the returns are less reliable, as there 
‘are persons whose departure is not recorded. The usual practice has been 
to. assume that arrivals as recorded are correct, and to add to the recorded 
departures, as an allowance for-the unrecorded, a certain percentage of those 
‘departures based on the experience of the preceding intercensal period. This’ 
method is not altogether satisfactory, as when the census is.taken it is found 
that the estimate differs more or:less from the:census figure, and it becomes: 
necessary to adjust the estimates for all the years between census ‘enumer-: 
ations, so that they may be compatible with census results. 

At different periods Conferences of the Statisticians of the several States 
of the Commonwealth have been held for the purpose of devising a uniform 
method of estimating population. 


The estimated. population of New South Wales, aaa aborigines, at 
the end of each of :the last ten years, waso8 follows : — 


Estimated Population at End of Year. Annial Increase. 
Mean 
Population, 


Year, ao : ° : ip ~ 
Males, | Females. Total. Numerical. Per cent. 
{ 


1911 | 889,331 809,345 | *1,698,736 62,240 “80 1,664,500 


3 
1912 935,979 842,983 1,778,962 81), 226 4°72 1,738,600 
1913 962.749 869,707 1,832, 456 53,494 3°OL 1,809,400 
1914 967,033 $94,995 1,862,028 29,572 1°59 1,853,400 
1915 953,162 917,253 1,870, 4)5 8,387 0°45 1,868,200 


1916 | 923,113 
JOIT | 934,252 
1S18 | 956,237 


934,807 1,857,920 |(—)12,495 |(—)9-67 1,866,300 
954,877 1,889,129 , 31,209 1°68 1,874,400 
: 971,937 1,928,174 | 39,045 | 2-07 1,969,500 
-. 1919 .| 1,009,743) 991,430 2,080,173 71,999 | 3°73 1,963,600 
“79207 | 1,021,605 | iy: 094,680 2,026,285 | 26, 1123 1-31f one 


Serr ee 
'*-Exchusive of 1,724 persons, the population of the Federal Czpital Territory, which has. been dicks 
bo in. all subsequent year:. (——) Denotes.a decrease-of population: . f 30th June. { Six-months, | 
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Tuer Sources or INCREASE: 


The following statement: shows the extent to which each source contributed. 
to the growth of the population during the census periods from 1861; in 
calculating the increase from 1901 to 1911, the population of the Federal 
Capital Territory has been taken into coasideration, and aborigines have 
been included. 


| Increase. Average Annual Rate of Inerease. 
I. : 
Period. By Ey By Excess 
| Begiaiis® | of immi | gear | Beatnes | oMEumE | 
| over once hi. | Increase. over ator Emmis. | : 
i Deaths. gration, Deaths. gration. | 
i | \ 
{ | percent. per cent. per cent, 
| | ! 
1861-71 | 106,077 47,044 153,121 | 268 | 127 | 3-69 
| ' 
1871-81 | 140,382 107,105 | 247,487 2°49 195 | 4:08 
| { . 
1881-91 211,301 169,465 380,766 | 251 °| 2°05 » £19 
| 
1891-1901 | 226,676 223 | 226,899; 1°84 (; Nil 1°84 
1901-11 |; 247,865 41,748 289,613 1:69 0:30 1°95 
f | 
1911-20* 292,522 85,017 377,539 178 | O55 | 2:25 


* Nine yoars and three months. 


The rate of natural increase fell steadily throughout each intercensal 
period, and reached its lowest. point in 1903, when it was only half the. 
average annual rate during the period 1861-71. The fall was caused by. 
the declining birth-rate, as the death-rate had shown constant improvement. 
Since: 1903, however, the rate of natural increase has risen. During the. 
period 1911-20 the excess. of births over: deaths reached 1-78 per cent. 
During individual years of the period 1911-20 the rate fluctuated.. In 1916. 
it fell to 1:73 per cent., a result no doubt largely owing to the withdrawal . 
from the community for service. of a considerable number of married and . 
prospective married men of military age. In 1917 there was a marked 
improvement, the rate of natural increase rising to 1-84per cent. It fell 
again, however, in 1918 to 1-67 per cent., and in 1919 the rate, on account 
of the abnormal ‘number of deaths from influenza, was pene lowest on’ 
record, viz., 1:13. 


In the year 1891 immigration ceased, and during the next decade the: 
population progressed solely by reason of the natural increase, as the exeess: 
of arrivals was only 223.. The balance of migration was, moreover, affected. 
by the rush-of men to Western Australia after the discovery of gold in 1894, 
and by the departure of over 5,000 troops tothe war in South Africa, from. 
1899 te 1901. The troops. returned te New South. Wales in 1962, and: 
in 1905. State assistance to immigrants was. restored, so that.the expertence 
of 1901-11 was an improvement: on that of the ten years: prior to 190). 
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During the years up to 1918 arrivals exceeded departures, but the 
experience of the next four years differed materially, as is shown in the 
following table, which gives the number of arrivals in and departures from 
New South Wales by sea and by land during the last ten years, allowance 
being made for those unrecorded. In 1918 and 1919 the men who had 
been on active service returned to the State :— 


Arrivals. Departures, 
—— | 
Year. Interstate, From Interstate. To 
—_—____—__——_| _ other Total, |———-—-|_ other | Total. 
By Land. | By Sea, | Countries. By Land.| By Sea, | Countries. 


1911 | 198,458 | 71,262 | 70,405 | 340,125 | 197,088 | 66,922 | 44,373 | 308,383 
1912 | 221,609 | 75,872 | 87,916 | 385,397 | 213,268 | 71,179 | 53,831 | 338,278 
1913 | 234,441 | 71,490 | 75,259 | 381,190 | 234,914 | 68,923 | 56,261 | 360,098 
1914 | 257,016 | 75,875 | 67,268 | 400,159 | 259,488 | 71,875 | 74,062 | 405,425 
1915 | 275,955 | 65,736 | 44,362 | 386,053 | 269,747 | 58,811 | 82,383 | 410,941 
1916 | 303,030 | 55,423 | 39,688 | 398,141 | 293,736 | 51,624 | 97,497 | 442,857 
1917 | 234,673 | 40,095 | 35,063 | 309,831 | 224,029 | 36,587 | 52,504 | 313,120 
1918 | 193,164 | 28,868 | 116,447 | 338,479 | 263,239 | 25,493 | 42,562 | 331,294 
1919 | 221,365 | 19,498 | 93,276 | 334,139 | 218,696 | 17,191 | 48,396 | 284,283 
1920* | 141,834 | 17,953 | 38,985 | 198,777 | 139,612 | 15,660 | 32,648 | 187,920 


+ Six months, 


The large movement of population each year can hardly be described as 
immigration or emigration in the ordinary sense in which those terms are 
used, as it is due largely to the arrival and departure of tourists and business 
men. Of the total movement, more than 75 per cent. is with the other 
Australian States, and one-third of the movement with countries outside 
Australia is with New Zealand. 

The war had a marked effect on the increase of population, as during 
the five years 1914-18 the net loss of population to various countries was 
70,974. New South Wales gained during this period 52,909 persons from 
the other Australian States, 3321 from New Zealand, 1,261 from the United 
Kingdom, 335 from India ; and lost to British possessions other than 
Australia and New Zealand, and to foreign countrics, 128,800, but 113,471 
of these were soldiers. The gain by immigration from the United Kingdom 
in 1914 amounted to 4,510, in 1915 to 793, and in 1918 to 5; but during 1916 
aad 1917 there were net losses of 801 and 3,246 respectively, owing to tha | 
departure of large numbers of munition workers. During 1918 the excess 
of arrivals over departures amounted to 7,185. In 1919 the State gained 
49,853 by migration. As, however, the excess of arrivals over departures 
of members of the expeditionary forces was 51,637, a net loss of ordinary 
population was sustained. 


After the revival of the assisted immigration policy in 1905 there had 
been a steadily-increasing excess of arrivals from the United Kingdom, 
amounting in 1912 to 25,278. Owing to a great improvement in labour: 
conditions in Great Britain, and keener competition among Oversea. 
Dominions for British emigrants, the gain from the United Kingdom in 
1913 was less than in 1912. During 1914, in consequence of the War, the 
addition to the population from this source numbered only 4,510; in 1915 
the excess had dwindled to 793; and during the years 1916-19 the excess 
of departures over arrivals numbered 5,525. 
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SravTe-AssisTED IMMIGRATION. 

Recognising the need of a more rapid increa3e in population, in order. to 
develop the vast resources and latent wealth of the country, the State Govern- 
ment arranged in 1905 for the systematic advertisement in the United 
Kingdom of the advantages offered to immigrants. The cost of the passage 
to desirable settlers was partly paid by the Government; and residents of 
New South Wales were enabled to arrange, by nomination, assisted passages 
for relatives and friends. 


Under an agreement with the States, the Federal Government co-operated 
in the scheme by undertaking the advertisement of the resources of Australia, 
while the selection of immigrants was conducted by the representatives of 
the individual States, which also arranged the assisted passages, 


The number of persons assisted to immigrate during the ten yearg 
1910-19 is shown hereunder. 


< * Nomi by Relatives or 
soa ee yoende ae Noe South Wales 
Year. Bran hee (Included in Preceding). 
| Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
{ 
1910 3,039 | 2,017 5,056 1,406 | 1,530 | 2,936 
1911 5,880 ; 4,042 9,922 | 3,647 | 3,279 | 6,926 
1912 8,361 | 6,595 | 14,956 | 5,205 | 5,477 | 10,682 
1913 4,181 | 5,682 9,863 | 3,336 | 4,999 | 8,335 
1914 2,463 | 3,161.; 5,624 | 1,574 2,440 4,014 
1915 535 1,161 1,696 495 825 1,320 
1916 185 470 655 184 | 395 579 
1917 68 188 256 63 167 230 
1918 3l 168 199 | 31. 168 199 
1919 16 52 68 | 15 52 67 


Full details relating to assisted immigration are shown in the chapter on 
Employment and Industrial Arbitration. 


Tur DIstRIBUTION OF POPYLATION. 


The distribution of population estimated as at the 31st December, 1919, 
together with. the proportion in each Division and the average population 
per square mile, is shown in the following table :— ; 


os —— 


| Estimated Population, 31st Tec., 1918. 
Division. Area, j 
Total. | Proportion in Each Division. 

; } sq. miles. | per cent. { persq. mile. 
Sydney ... cae ets ihe des 5 108,500 | 54 21,700°0 
Suburbs ... see ne oe Se 180 720,200 36°0 4,001-0 

i ak AP cred Dh Scan EN, Peedi ct SRE 
Metropolis ... fi 135 | 828,700 41°4 4,479°5 
Country Municipalities nes ee 2,853 | 482,860 24-1 169-2 
*Shires... wie .| 180,531 675,440 | 33°8 3°7 
Western Division (Part unincor-| 125,893 13,057 07 071 

. porated). _ 

Lord Howe Island... a 5 116 0:0 - 232 
Total, New South Wales ...| 809,467 | 2,000,173 | - L000 | 65 


* The Ku-ring-gai Shire, area 36 sq. miles, population 16,790, is included with the suburbs of the metropolis, 


The population of the metropolis represents more than two-fifths of the 
total population; less than one-quarter resides in the country municipalities, 
and over one-third in the other incorporated areas. 
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The area of the Federal Capital Territory, transferred to the Common- 
wealth, is about 900 square miles. At the 3lst December, 1919, its 
estimated population was 1,919. 


Urpan AND Rurat Poprunarion. 


In 1871 the rural population was over 53 per cent. of the total, but in 
1911 the proportion had fallen to 25 per cent. In the following table the 
population at each census from 1871 is divided into urban, quasi-urban, 
rural, &c., and the proportion of each group to the total is shown :— 


Divisions. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 


] 
. Metropolitan Area... ...| 187,776 | 224,989 | 333,283 | 480,976 636,353 
. Municipalities outside th 64,910 139,066 ; 304,905 | 370,934 | 415,641 
Metropolitan Area. ! 

3. Quasi-urban localities or 32,127 62,933 | 
settlements (viz., those, ; 
having a population of 500 | 

| 

| 


we 


51,963; 81,484 | 175,303 


and more), 


4. Remainder of State (rural) | 266,766 | 321,303 , 378,099 | 413,326 | 411,281 


{ 
; 
i 
i 
i 


—— — 


B. Total ...._—... 501,579 | 748,241 | 1,118,250 | 1,346,720 | 1,638,578 
6. Federal Capital Area... - * i = ig (1,724 
7. Shipping... re sé 2,402 | 3,227 | 5,649 | 8,026 8,051 
8. Lord Howe Island... . 7 * i 55 |! 100 | 105 
9, Aborigines .., oe on * | * i 8,280 4,287 2,012 


10. Tutal Population, 503,981 751,468 i 1,132,234 | 1,359,133 | 1,650,470 
New South Wales. : 


I 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


Proportion per cent. to total} - : 


(5) of— | i 
1, Metropolitan... we) 2774 302 | 343 35-7 38°8 
2, Municipalities ... | 129 185 | (O78 275 254 
3. Quasi-urban 6"4 84 | 4°6 61 i 107 
—_ poe Cave 

Total, Urban wf) 467 0) B71 66:2 69:3 74°9 

4, Rural... se wl 83:3 429 | 33°8 30°7 251 
100-0 | 100°0 | 100'0 100-0 100-0 


*Included in (4) Rural. 


THE PopuLATION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


The metropolis includes Sydney, the forty municipalities which surround 
it, and the Ku-ring-gai Shire, as well as the islands of Port Jackson, and 
embraces an area of 185 square miles. The boundaries may be described 
roughly as follow: On the east, the sea-coast; on the south, the waters of 
Botany Bay and George’s River; on the west, the western boundaries 
of Hurstville, Canterbury, Enfield, Strathfield, Homebush, Concord, and 
Ryde; on the north, the northern boundaries of Eastwood and Ryde, 
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the western and eastern boundaries of Ku-ring-gai Shire, the north-eastern 
boundary of Willoughby, and the northern boundary of Manly. The 
habitations within these limits are fairly continuous. 

The following statement shows the population of each municipality of 
the metropolis, and of Ku-ring-gai Shire, at the census of 1911, and as at 
the 31st December, 1920 :— 


| Population. | Population. 
Municipality. | Municipality. | : 
Aga ts: te ben en, | ape SLL, sist Doe 180, 
\ | | 
City of Sydney*...| 119,771 108,000 || Manly... do. 10,465 15,750. 
Alexandria digs 10,123 11,780 || Marrickville .... 30,653 39,640 
Annandale —...|_—_—‘(11,240 12,810 || Mascot ... .., 5,836 | 9,810 
Asbficld .. ..| 20,481 31,960 || Mosman ... | 13,243) «18,900 
Balmain... ...| 32,038 33,920 | Newtown... 26,498 | 28,480 
Bexley ..  ...) 6,517 13,490 || North Sydney 84,646 43,860 
Botany .. 0... 4,409 | 5,990 |, Paddington wl 24,817 26,440 
Burwood... ... 9,380 14,960 i Petersham | 21,712 25,300 
Canterbury —...|__-11, 385 33,500 || Randwick | 19,468 42,260 
Concord .. {4,076 | 10,260 | Redfern... 24,427 25,400 
Darlington suk 3,816 3,900 Rockdale zl 14,095 23,220 
Drummoyne... 8,878 17,330 || Ryde -| 5,281 12,460 
Eastwood... ... 968 1,880 || St. Peter’s | 8,410 12,270 
Enfield ... 0, 3,444 7,590 | Strathfield ..., 4,046 6,720 
Erskineville ia 7,299 7,840 || Vaucluse al 1,672 8,150 
Glebe... | 21,948 28,020" || Waterloo. aa 10,072 11,700 
Homebush 676 - 1,620 | Waverley J 19,831 32,260 
Hunter's Hill ...] 5,013. 6,640 | Willoughby wal 13,036 | 27,180 
Hurstville  ...] 6,533 12,750 || Woollahra —«..|-—=—«:16,988 23,320 
Kogarah... ...) 6,958 15,750 || Kuring-gai Shire 9,458.| 1,010 
Lane Cove ek 3,306: 7,010 | want aes a 
Eeichhardt | 24,254 | 28,970 Total .| 636,355 887,160 


* Includes shipping and‘ the islands: of Port’ Jackson. 


- The metropolitan population is unevenly distributed. At the census of 
4911 two-fifths of the inhabitants resided within an area of less than 7,000 
acres, having a density from 30 to 90 per acre, one-third occupied about 
24,000 acres, with an average density of 10, and the remainder were 
scattered over about 88,000 acres, having a density of a little over 1 per 
acre. 
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The population of the metropolis. at census periods and on the. 31st 
December, 1920, is shown in the following table, together with the pro- 
portion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the whole State :— 


Census Popoletion: Males Proportion of 
Year’ | ==seese ee) per cent. Males per Populstion 
‘ of total 100 Females. 
Males. be Females, Total. Population. Whole State. 
| per cent. 
1871 68,266 70,913 139,179 49:05 96°21 27°62 
1881 1 114,936 112; 230 227,166 50°60 102°41 30°23 
1891 197,550 189, 884 387,434 50°99 104-04 34°22 
1901 241,700 246, 232 487,932 49°54 98°16 35°90 
1911 312, 074 aA 279 636,353 49°04 96:24 38°55 _ 
1920 857,100 7 . 41°43 
| : 


* Not available, t Proportion at end of 1919. 


A comparison of the populations of the chief cities (including suburbs) of 
the States of the Commonwealth is shown herewith. 


Census, 1911, Estimated Proportion of 

Metropolis. ck? na - Population, | Population of 

Males. i Females. Total. 31st Dee., 1919.| Whole State. 

{ per cent, 

Sydney 305,728 323,775 | 629,503 828,700 41°43 
Melbourne ... 277,956 | 311,015 588,971 743,000 49°67 
Brisbane 67,628 | 71,852 | 139,480 189,576 26°14 
Adelaide 90,578 99,068 {| 189,646 256,660 54°82 
Perth 53,231 | 53,561 | 106,792 142,000 42°81 
Hobart 18,487 21,450 | 39,937 43,050 19°86 


The census populations given above are exclusive of shipping, and for 
this reason the population of Sydney differs from that shown in the previous 
table. 


THe Country Districts or New SoutH WaLEs. 


In the opening stages of the history of New South Wales settlement followed 
the main roads, but with the establishment of the railway the population 
settled within reach of the railway lines. In the coastal area, where the’ 
bulk of the people dwells, the development of the towns has more than kept 
pace with the general population. Thus, in the Valley of the Hunter, with 
its large agricultural, mining, and manufacturing industries, population has 
made rapid strides. Newcastle and suburbs, for instance, increased from 
7,810 in 1861 to 54,991 in 1901, and the estimated population in 1919 was 
62,900. Though Wollongong has increased considerably in population, the 
Illawarra District as a whole, notwithstanding its rich deposits of coal and 
the fertility of its pasture-lands, has stagnated, if not declined; whilst the 
dairy, maize, and sugar-growing districts of the Clarence and Richmond 
Rivers have increased generally in their urban population. A number of 
industrial works have been established around Lithgow, which has become 
an important centre of the western coalfields, and the site of a small-arms 
and munitions factory. On the 20th June, 1920, the country districts 
contained 1,183,385 inhabitants, or 584 per cent. of the total estimated 
population. 
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The following statement shows the population of the country municipalities 
of New South Wales containing more than 2,000 inhabitants as at 31st 
December, 1919, and the corresponding figures at the census of 1911 :— 


Municipality. Census, 1911. | SE TIE Municipality. Census, 1911. Pata 
Albury Say age 6,309 7,600 Lismore... cad 7,381 8,850 
Armidale... eit 4,738 5,550 Lithgow... soa 8,196 10,900 
Auburn sie wl 5,559 11,910 || Liverpool ... ..| 3,933 4,060 
Ballina saa wise 2,061 2,850 |\tMaitland ... .| 13,313 12,400 
Bankstown ... a 2,039 7,000 Moree ous ees 2,931 3,300: 
Bathurst... «| 8,575 9,100 || Mudgee... va} 2,942 3,100 
Bega . Re 1,969 2,050 Murrumburrah _... 2,136 2,850 
Broken Hill. ...| 80,972 | 22,950 Murwillumbah... 2,206 3,950 
Casino aoe wd 8,420 4,950 Muswellbrook... 1,861 2,200 
Cobar... os oy 4,430 2,600 |\tNarrabri ... ie 3,320 3,700 
Cooma is see 2,063 2,100 || Narrandera on 2,374 2,500 
Coonamble ... vee, 2,262 2,700 Newcastle, includ-| 55,380 62,900 
Cootamundra {2,967 3,500 ing Suburbs,” 

Corowa oh anh 2,063 2,200 || Orange... A 6,721 7,500 
Cowra wae site 3,271 4,500 || Parkes ~~... Lee 2,935 | 3,650 
Cudgegong ... vee 2,678 2,650 | Parramatta ..| 12,465 | 12,630 ~ 
Deniliquin ... we) 2,494 2,550 | Penrith... 3,682 3,850 
Dubbo ite wee 4,452 5,200 || Prospect ard Sher- 3,932 6,090 
Dundas 6 ie vis 1,136 2,330 wood, 

Forbes aay aes 4,436 5,300 Quirindi... es4 2,240 2,800 
Glen Innes ... ta 4,080 5,150 Singleton ... 2,996 3,100 
Goulburn... «| 10,023 11,000 Smithfield and Fair- 2,226 3,520 
*Grafton wes ths 5,888 | 6,850- field. - 

Granville... nee 7,231 . 12,030 Tamworth ... ses 7,145 8,250 
Gunnedah... ae 3,005 3,850 || Temora _... aed 2,784 |: 3,800 
Hay ... sae om 2,461 2,200 || Tenterfield... ie 2,792 3,050 
Illawarra, Central ... 5,000 5,400 | Ulmarra... a 1,832 2,050 
Illawarra, North ...) 5,157 6,000 || Wagga Wagga ..| 6,419 7,650 
Inverell aes ee 4,549 5,750 Wellington oa 3,958 4,750 
Junee... oe ian 2,531 2,900 Windsor ... $a 3,466 3,700 
Katoomba ... st 4,923 7,400 || Wollongong Ses 4,660 5,900 
Kempsey... wa) 2,862 3,450 | Yass oe | . 2,186 ; 2,200 
Lidcombe 4 5.418 8,770 Young ae oo 3,139 3,750 


* Includes South Grafton, f¢ East West, t Includes West Narrabri. 


Persons or Non-Evropean Races. 


Legislative measures to restrict the influx of coloured aliens were passed 
in New South. Wales in the early days of self-government. Public feeling 
was first aroused by the entry of large numbers of Chinese, and the enact- 
ments imposed limitations on the immigration of this race only. Sub- 
sequently, however, these restrictive powers were extended to regulate the 
influx of all coloured aliens. 


At the establishment of the Commonwealth the control of the conditions 
relating to immigration was transferred to the Federal Parliament. The 
Federal legislation relating to the restriction of immigration does not aim at 
the exclusion of the people of any particular race or colour, but of undesirable 
immigrants generally. Under its provisions no person is allowed to land 
who fails to pass a dictation test in any European language chosen by the 
Customs Officers. This test has not been applied to any desirable immigrants 
of European nationality. Paupers, criminals, lunatics, and other persons 
likely to be a source of danger to public health or morals, are excluded. 


Provision is made also to prevent the immigration of labourers under 
eoritract to perform manual labour if their arrival has any connection with 
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an industrial dispute, or if the contract-rate of wages is less than that current 
in the district where the work is to be performed. 


At the census of 1911 the number of persons of non-European races, other 
than aborigines, residing in New South Wales was 13,140, and was repre- 
sentative of the very small proportion of 8 per 1,000 of the total population. 
The most numerous were the Chinese, who constituted 70 per cent. of the 
coloured aliens, Hindus and Syrians following in the order given. 


The Chinese. 


The Chinese were first attracted to this State by the gold discoveries. 
At the census of 1861 they numbered 12,988, exclusive of half-castes, who 
were not enumerated until 1891. From 1861 to 1871 the number declined, 
probably on account of the diminution in the gold-yield and the discovery 
of richer goldfields in the neighbouring States; but in 1878 there was a 
steady increase in the arrivals from China, and this lasted until about 1888, 
when an effective check was given to their immigration by the Chinese 
Restriction and Regulation Act. 


The following table shows the number of Chinese (including hali-castes) 
in Australia at each census since 1891 :— 


| 
State. | 1891. 1901. 1911. 


New South Wales (including Federal Capital Territory) 
Victoria 

Oieedalend aa 

South Australia (including Northern Territory) 
Western Australia... , 


{ 


1,056 | 609 529 


i 
i 
if 
1 
i 
i 
wee! 
| 
i 
Tasmania | 


Total, Commonwealth we Sit a 38,077 | 33,165 | 25,772 


At the census of 1911 there were. 3 Chinese in the Federal Capital area, 
aad 1,339 in the Northern Territory. 


The arrivals of Chinese in New South Wales during 1919 numbered 786 
and the departures 791. 


Tae ABORIGINES. 


It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the number of aborigines; but 
though there is reason to believe that they were formerly numerous, they 
have decreased rapidly before the advance of settlement and systematised 
occupation. 

Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal population, about the year 
1790, at 1,000,000, of which number about 3,000 lived between Broken and 
Botany Bays. The latter estimate was very likely correct, but the first 
Governor doubtless based his calculation on the assumption that the 
resources of the unlocked Continent were as great as those of the strip of 
settlement immediately under his notice. 


. The aborigines were never properly counted until the census of 1891, when 
they were classed as full-blood and half-caste. In 1901 the full-blood and 
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nomadic half-caste only were counted. In reckoning the quota to determine 
the number of Members to which the State is entitled in tha House of 
Representatives (in accordance with the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act), aboriginal natives of Australia are not included. It hus 
been decided that only full-bloods are aborigines within the meaning of the 
Act, and consequently in 1901 and 1911 half-castes were included in tha 
general population. The number shown in the following table for the 
census of 1911 represents only those who were employed by whites, or who 
were living in the vicinity of white settlements at the date of the census. In 
1861 aborigines were not enumerated; in 1871.and 1881 the wandering tribes 
were passed over, and those only who were civilised, or who were in contact 
with Europeans, were enumerated and included in the general. population. 
The number of full-blood aborigines in New South Wales at each census is 
shown below; the figures for 1911 are exclusive of the Federal Capital 
Territory, in which were enumerated 10 aborigines—5 males and 5 females. 


Census. Males. Females. Total. 
1871 709 274 983 
1881 938 705 1,643 
1891 4,559 3,721 8,280 
1901 2,451 1,836 4,287 
1911 1,152 860 2,012 


In 1891 the number of half-castes was 1,663 males and 1,520 iemales.. 
In 1901 the number of both full-bloods and half-castes was 4,093 males 
and 3,341 females, and of these 509 were nomads—259 males and 250 
females. In addition to the 2,012 full-bloods at the census of 1911, half- 
castes were enumerated numbering 4,512, of which total 2,335 were males 
and 2,177 were females. 


The Board for the Protection of Aborigines many years ago was constituted . 
to safeguard the interests of the aboriginal population, and reserves were: 
dedicated in different parts of the State, dwellings erected, and the means. 
of livelihood organised. The residents on these reservations are encouraged 
in the tillage of the soil, and supplied with tools and seeds, and their children 
are educated. Under an Act passed in 1909 the control of the reserves was 
vested in the Board, and its powers of administration were considerably 
amplified with a view to the amelioration of the conditions of thé aborigines. 
Information relating to the work of the Board will be found in a later chapter 
on Social Condition. 


NATURALISATION. 


Under the Commonwealth Naturalisation Act, which came into operation 
on lst January, 1904, the issue of naturalisation certificates became a 
function of the Commonwealth Government. 


Since 1849 certificates: have been granted in New South Wales to 16,572 
persons. Germans numbered 6,386; Swedes, 1,666; Russians, 1,070; 
Danes, 1,116; Italians, 895; and French, 761. Only two Chinese have 
been naturalised in New South Wales since 1887, but prior to that year 908 
had obtained certificates. 


Records of the occupations of persons naturalised show that labourers, 


seamen, miners, cooks, carpenters, farmers, engineers, fruiterers, and firemen 
swere the most numerous, in the order given. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


REGISTRATION OF BirtHs, DEaTHs, AND MARRIAGES. 


, Civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in New 

South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was established, and a 
Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws relating to registia- 
tion were consolidated by the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
Act, 1899, and the Acts relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899. 

New South Wales is divided into 210 registry districts, in cach of which 
a District Registrar has been appointed. 

All births must be registered by the parent within sixty days. After the 
expiration of sixty days no birth may be registered unless, within six months, 
a declaration is furnished by the parent, or by some person present at the 
birth. Within six months of the arrival in New South Wales of a child 
under the age of 18 months, born outside the State, the birth may be 
registered upon declaration by the parent, if the parents intend to reside in 
New South Wales. Still-births are not registered. 

Notice of the death of any person must be supplied to the District 
Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by the householder or tenant of the 
house or place in which the death occurs. 

Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion registered for that purpose by the Registrar-General. In the 
former case, the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar of the 
district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides, a declaration that they 
conscientiously object to be married by a minister of religion, or that there 
is no minister available for the purpose of performing the marriage. 

Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is valid in New South Wales. 


MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1919 
was 15,818, corresponding to a rate of 8-06 per 1,000 of the population. 
This shows a marked increase on the previous year, when the number of 
tInarriages was 13,199, and the rate 6-91. 


‘The following table shows the average annual number of marriages 
and the rates per 1,000 of the population during each quinquennium 
since 1870 :— 


Average Rate per Average Rate per 
Period. Number of 1,000 of Period. Number of 1,000 of 

Marriages. Population. Marriages. Population. 
1870-74 4,091 777 —«|| «1895-99 | 8,700 6-74 
1875+79 | 4,987 7°88 1900-04 10,240 7°37 
1880-84 6,738 8:39 1905-09 12,080 7°97 
1885-89 7,679 7°67 1910-14 15,978 9-20 
1890-94 | 7,954 6°80 1915-19 | 15,345 8:09 


Until the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages was 
remarkably steady, but in 1892 there was a decline, which continued until 
1895, when the figures again took an upward movement, though the propor- 
tion married per 1,000 of the population did not reach the 1891 level until 
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1300. In 1901 the rate was the highest since 1886, but in the next two 
years it declined again considerably. From 1904 to 1912 there was a con- 
stant improvement. Compared with the rates of the quinquennium 1905-09, 
the marriage rate of 1914 disclosed an advance of over 17 per cent. It 
1s probable that the high rate for 1915 was due, in part, to a number of 
marriages contracted by soldiers prior to their departure for the war, and the 
decline in 1916, 1917 and 1918 to the withdrawal of marziageable men from 
the total population. The increase in 19:9 is coincident with the return of 
men from active service. 


_ Of the bachelors marrying in New South Wales only 44 per cent.’ are out- 
side the ages 20-44, and of the spinsters less than 14 per cent. are outside 
the ages 15-39. Adopting these therefore as the marriageable ages of the 
sexes, the following table shows, at the census years 1871 to 1911, the pro- 
portion of bachelors and of spinsters married per 1,000 unmarried males and 
females within the specified groups. 


Proportion of | Proportion of 


. Bachelors Married | Spinsters Married 
Year during Year during Year 
. per 1,000 per 1,0u0 
Unmarried Males |Unmarried Females a 
Aged 20 to 44, Aged 15 to 39, 
1871 65-60 87:07 
1881 65-21 82-32 
1891 57°85 71-28 
1901 65-92 62-69 
1911 7911 74:96 


Up to 1891 the female rate was the higher, but after that year the male 
rate exceeded the female, as a result of the increase in the proportion of 
females in the population. 


The marriage rate is an intimate reflex of the comparative prosperity of 
a country, and a high marriage rate is an obvious proof of the existence of 
a considerable proportion of marriagcable persons in the community. From 
each point of view the facts in respect to New South Wales are satisfactory. 

The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the population. 
in each State of the Commonwealth of Australia and in New Zealand in 
19:9: — 


State. | 1914-18, 1919. 
South Australia... we] 8125 8°46 
New Zealand ‘es 7°31 8°38 
New South Wales .., 835 | 8 06 
Victoria... Ry aes 7°72 =} 7:98 
Queensland... ave wal 79 7°62 
Tasmania ... ei se 6°85 7°16 
Western Australia wt 6°86 6°78 


Mark SIGNATURES IN MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 
The number of persons who signed the marriage register with marks in the 
year 1919 was 106, equal to 3-35 per 1,000 persons married. 
In 1870 the proportion of signatures made with marks was as high as 18-23 
per cent. of the whole, and this significant decrease in illiteracy is emphatic 
evidence of the efficiency of the State system of public instruction. 
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MARIIA3ES ACCCRDING TO Du@NOMINATIONAL RITES. 


Of every hundred marriages performed in New South Wales, about ninety- 
seven are celebrated by ministers of religion licensed under the authority 
of the Registrar-General. The number of marriages at which clergymen 
officiated during the year 1919 was 15,101 and of those contracted before 
District Registrars 717, or a proportion respectively of 95-5 and 4:5 
per cent. 


As compared with the previous quinquennial period, the returns relating 
to marriages solemnised by the Church of England and the Roman Catholic 
denominations showed increased rates for the year 1919. The following 
table gives the number and proportion per cent. of marriages registered 
by the several denominations during 1919, in comparison with the 
preceding quinquennium :— 


Denomination. SOLED. || Pepeeeene |||) agi || “parent 
Church of England... ..., 38,809 43-20 6,983 44-14 
Roman Gatholic —... aes 15,354 1962 3,201 20°24 
Presbyterian... ue ree 10,416 13°31 2,064 13°05 
Methodist .. 00. oe 10,492 13°40 1,874 11°85 
Congregational su Gel 2,200 2°81 362 2°29 
Baptist wie Chie: Bel 1,343 1°72 246 1°55 
Hebrew = Se oes 224, 029 =F 41 0:26 
All Other Sects A 9,056 2°63 330 2-09 

‘District Registrars ... .| 2,368 302 | 717 453 

Total Marriages... 78, 262 | 100-00 |] 15,818 100-00 

t 


CoNDITION BEFORE MaRRIAGE. 


During the year 1919 of the males married, 14,650 were bachelors, 980 
‘were widowers, and 188 were divorced. Of the females, 14;673 were spinsters, 
: 950 were widows, and 195 were divorced. The proportion of males re-married 
“was 7:38 per cent., and of females 7:24 per cent. 


The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 1881 the pro- 
“portion of first marriages and of re-marriages, per 10,000 married :— 


. Widowers and A idows and 
Period. Bachelors. Divarced Men, | Spinsters. mie Women. 
| | 
1881 9,087 913 | 9,044 956 
1886 9,137 863 9,156: 844 
1891 9,229 771 9,216 784 
1896 9,184 | 816 9,172 828 
1901 9,270 730 | 9,268 732 
1906 9,262 ! . 738 9,352 648 
2911 9,407 593 9,456 544 
1916 9,377 623 9,362 : 638 
1917 9,245 755. 9,267 733 
1918: 9,211 789 9,219 781 
1919 9,262 738 9,276 724 
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AGE aT MaRRIAGE. 

Of the 15,818 couples married in 1919, the ages of 15,815 bridegrooms 
and 15,813 brides were recorded. 

The following statement. shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and of brides for each of the last ten years. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is now about 3} years, the males 
being the older. 


Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— 


Year. | c Year. , 
green Bachelors. |All Brides. |Spinsters. poco Bachelors.| All Brides.| Spinsters. 


| 
years. | years, years. years, || years. years, years. | years, 
1910 29°0 28-2 25°3 24°6 1915 | 28°7 28°0 25°5 25°0 
1911 28°8 28°0 25°3 24°7 1916 29°1 23:4. 26-1 25°2 
1912} 28°9 28°4 25°3 25°0. 1917 | 29-7 28-5 26°0 25°0 
1915 28°8 27°8 25°5 24°7 1918 29°5 28°0 25°5 24°5 
1914 28°8 27°9 25°6 25°0 1919 29°2: 282 25°7 24:7 


The average age ut marriage, of both bridegrooms and brides, has remained 
practically constant during the last ten years, although there is now a 
tendency to delay marriage on the part of both sexes. 

The foregoing figures relate to all persons marrying during the year, and 
to those contracting unions for the first time. During 1919 the average 
marrying age of bachelors was about twelve months lower than of all bride- 
grooms, as was also that of spinsters than of all brides. 


Tue Marriaces oF Minors. 
_ The number of persons under 21 years of age who were married during 
1919 was 3,805, or 12 03 per cent. of the total. The following are the figures 
at decennial intervals since 1881 :— 


Minors. Percentage of — 
Year. . : = 
7 Bride- A Bride- . 
peootats Brides. 7 ajina, Brides. 
{ 

1881 | 149 1,660 2°37 26°42 
1891 177 2,085 2°09 24°65 
1901 351 2,546 | 3°33 24°15 
1911 701 3,499 459 22°92 
1919 741 3,064 4°68 19°37 


Compared with the early years the proportion of minors increased 
among bridegrooms up to the year 1912, when it gradually decreased 
for five years, the proportion for 1916 being 3-32 per cent.. Dunng the. next 
three years the rates were 4:04, 5:19, and 4:68 respectively. The proportion 
of minors decreased continuously, with infrequent fluctuations, among 
brides. 

Bierus. : 

The number of births registered during 1919 was 48,528, equal to a rate 
of 24-71 per 1,000 of the population, which is 11-5 per cent. below the average 
for the previous five years, and is the lowest rate on record. The number 
registered during 1914, namely 53,615, was the highest recorded in New South 
Wales for any single year. The birth-rate fell away sharply after 1888, and 
declined continuously till 1903, but after that year there was an improve- 
ment, and the rate in 1912 was the highest since 1895. There was a decline 
in the birth-rate during the war years, 1914 to 1918 inclusive, coincident 
with the decline in the mazriage-rate, 
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The following table shows the average annual number of births and the 


birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population in quinquennial periods since 


1870. 
i 
| A Birth-rate  [{ . A Birth-rate 
Nerf “Bis | Bales! | = Births, | Bp iatiog 

7 — 
1870-74 | 20,733 39-36 1895-99 37,042 28°68 
1875-79 | 24.388 38-51 |: 1900-04 37,498 26°99 
1880-84 | 30,417 37°89 || 1908-09 41,788 27°56 
1885-89 | = 36,877 36°85 || ~=—«:1910-14 50, 190 28-90 
1890-94 | 39,550 33-80 |! 1915-19 51,331 27°07 

i H 


The rates shown in this table are calculated by the usual crude method 
of relating the births to the total population. It is unsatisfactory, for 
several reasons, so to measure the birth-rate. A preferable method for 
purposes of strict analysis is to relate the mothers of various ages to the 
total number of women at corresponding ages, or to relate the births to the 
number of women of child-bearing ages. . 


_ These methods can be followed with exactitude only at census dates, 
since at any other time it is very difficult to make a reliable estimate 
of the number living at various ages, on account of migration and other 
influences. 

The birth-rates per 1,000 women living at various groups of reproductive 


ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been calculated for the three census periods 
1891, 1901, and 1911, and are shown in the following table :— 


Ages of i Decrease per 
Mothers 1891. 1901. 1911, cent. in rates, 
(years). 1891 to 1911. 
£ } 
15-19 35°30 30°87 33°75 4-4 
20-24 170°90 134°65 141°45 17:2 
25-29 247°48 177°95 187°35 24°3 
30-54 23881 168-42 161°20 32°5 
35-39 196°15 136°60 12227 37-7 
40 -44 96°61 70°79 54°51 43°6 
15-44 161-74 117-46 118°50 26-7 


The crude birth-rate declined sharply after 1889, and has never recovered 
the figure at which it then stood, and from the above table it will be seen 
that the decline has been general at all age-groups. There was a slight 
increase in the general rate between 1901 and 1911, but at ages over 30 the 
decline has been continuous since 1891. 


The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State of the Common- 


wealth and of New Zealand is given in the following table :— 


State. 1914-18. 1919. 
Queensland... 28°89 26°23 
Tasmania ... ° ... 28°20 | 25°12 
New South Wales ... 27-93 | 24°71 
South Australia QT 11 =| 24:27 
Victoria 24°02 | 21°57 
New Zealand : 25:28 21°54 
Western Australia... 26°43 21°44 
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Brrra-Rates—-MErRoPoLis AND REMAINDER OF THE STATE. 

During the year 1919 the births recorded in the metropolitan district 
of New South Wales numbered 18,685, and in the remainder of the State 
29,843, or 23-05 and 25-89 per 1,000 of the population respectively. Prior 
to the year 1893 the metropolitan birth-rate was the higher, but since then, 
with the exception of the year 1913, the country has consistently shown a 
higher rate. 


Number of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population. 
Period. oo) a ] 7 { 
atropotia | Rapginter | Neyiowth metros. | Rymunger | Seyi 
\ 
1880-84 49,058 | 103,026 152,084 40°16 36°90 | 37°89 
1885 -89 65,866 | 118,517 184,383 41°50 34°69 i 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 | 128,998 197,752 34:11 33°63 | 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 | 123,986 185,210 26°73 29°75 28°68 
1900-04 63,694 123, 795 187,489 25°16 28:05 =, «=. 26:99 
1903-09 72,409 | 136,529 208,938 25°50 28°80 | 27:56 
1910-14 95,529 155,423 250,952 23°26 29°32 | 28°90 
1915-19 100,216 | 156,439 256,655 | 25°77 27°97 | 27-07 
i { lh. i 


THE Sexes oF CHILDREN. 


Of the 48,528 children born during the year (exclusive of those still-born), 
24,886 were males and 23,642 were females, the proportion being 105 males to 
100 females. In no year, as far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has sometimes 
been very small. The preponderance of births of male children in New South 
Wales during -a number of years is shown in the following table :— 


Year. | Males. | Females. | Total, | Year. | Males. | Females. | Total. 


{ 

20,733 1895-99 18,979 | 18,063 | 37,042 

24,388 1900-04 19,134 | 18,364 | 37,498 

30,417 || 1905-09 21,406 | 20,382 | 41,788 

36,877 | 1910-14 25,728 | 24,462 | 50,190 

39,550 | 1915-19 26,317 | 25,014 | 51,331 
: It J 


| 
1870-74 10,577 | 10,156 
1875-79 12,477 | 11,911 
1880-84 15,567 | 14,850 
1885-89 18,808 | 17,979 
1890-94 | 20,324 | 19,226 


The excess of males over females born during the past fifty-nine years 
has ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to about 8-7 per cent. 
in 1864, the average being 5 per cent. 

The proportion of males born during the war years was very little different 
from that in the pre-war years. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of illegitimate births, the births of males 
have always maintained the ascendency, save in the quinquennial period 
1885-89 and in the year 1915, when the births of females predominated 
slightly. 

The following table shows the number of males born to every 100 females, 
both in legitimate and illegitimate births, during the last forty-nine years :— 


- Year, | “atin Megitimate | 4) Births. | Year. | Legitimate | Iegitimate | an Births. 

1870-74 104:°3 101°0 1041 1895-99! 105-0 105-4 | 105°1 

1875-79 | 1046 | 1088 104°8 | 1900-04| 1043 | 1028 104-2. 

1880-84 104°9 103°9 1048 || 1905-09: 105-0 104:9 | = 1050 

1885-89 | 105-4 98°8 105'1 1 1910-14) 105-2 105-1; = 105-2 

1890-94 | 105°7 105°4 105°7 | 1915-19 | “105-3 104°0 105 2 
| I ee 
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ILLEGITIMACY. 

The number of illegitimate births in 1919 was 2,534, equal to 5-22 per 
cent. of the total births. A statement of the illegitimate births in New 
South Wales, distinguishing between the metropolis and the remainder of 
the State, is given herewith. 


i Number of IMegitimate Births. Ratio per cent. to Total Births, 
Year, i é i Vew : Remaind New 

jae eRolie Restate” | South Wales, | Metropolis. | “gene” | South Wales. 
1900 | 1,229 1,383 2,605 10°08 553 7-01 
1905 1,530 1,382 2,912 Weil |) 0 6537) | 787 
1910 | 1,580 1,370 2,900 944 | 4°67 6°37 
1915 1,480 | 1,201 2,681 7-09 375 § 507 
1916 1,334 1,167 2,501 6°40 374 | 4°80 
1917 | 1,383 1,150 2,533 6°82 3:57 | 4°83 
1918 1,460 1,194 | 2,654 7:48 3°83 5:23 
1919 1,385 1,149 2,534 741 385 | 5°22 


The smaller proportion of illegitimate births in the extra-metropolitan 
area is doubtless partly due to the fact. that prospective mothers 
journey to the metropolis, not only for the sake of the advantages of lying-in 
at one of the public maternity hospitals, but to avoid the publicity of their 
unfortunate condition. 


Tue LecitimaTion Act oF 1902. 

In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no Jegal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its intentions, born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. Since the passing of the Act 
there have been 5,304 registrations. The number in each of the last ten 
years is shown in the following table :— 


Year. Registrations. | Year. | Registrations. 
1910 288 L 1915 416 
191] 394 (| 1916 420 
1912 405 i 1917 390 
1913 298 | 1918 447 
1914 393 | 1919 398 


Piura Brrrus. 

During the year 1919 there were 537 cases of plural births. The children 
thus born numbered 1,075 (exclusive of two still-births), and included 534 
cases of twins (541 males and 525 females), and three cases of triplets (1 
male and 8 females). Of these 537 cases, 25 were classified as illegitimate. 
The number of children born at plural births formed 2-22 per cent. of the 
total births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins, triglets, and 
quadruplets born in New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding 
those still-born, and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate :— 


1 1 


Cases of— | Legitimate. | Illegitimate. Total. 
Twins Le ‘eh 5,247 246 5,493 
Triplets eae 46 3 49 


Quadruplets 
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The total number of confinements recorded during the ten years was 
502,054; hence the rates per million confinements were :—10,941 cases of 
twins, 98 of triplets, and 2 of quadruplets ; otherwise stated, there were 
Ai plural births in every 1,000 confinements. 


Naturat INcREASE. 


The excess of births over deaths, or “ natural increase ” during 1919 was 
22,143, the lowest since 1903. During 1919 the birth-rate was ‘the lowest 
on record, and the death-rate the highest since 1891. 

The following table shows the natural increase of population during the 
ten years, 1910 to 1919, for the metropolis, for the remainder of the State, 
and for the whole of New South Wales :— 


Natural Increase. Increase 

Year. (. a Whole of State : | Mo Sen 

i Metropolis. ik oh ot of 7 : a ead of 

c Males. Females. Total. | previous Year, 

1910 9,839 19,503 14,094 15,248 29,342 1°84 
1911 10,856 19,642 14,504 15,994 30,498 1°86 
1912 12,459 20,648 15,526 17,581 33,107 1°95 
1913 12,597 19,805 15,091 17,311 32,402 1°82 
1914 13,218 21,620 16,433 18,405 34,838 1:90 
1915 12,682 20,593 15,648 17,627 33,275 1:79 
1916 12,700 19,521 * 15,114 17,107 32,221 1:72 
1917 12,760 21,738 16,529 17,969 34,498 1:86 
1918 11,664 20,196 15,084 16,776 31,260 1°65 
1919 6,778 15,365 9,617 12,526 22,143 115 


On account of the more favourable death-rates, the rate ot natural 
increase Ae to the war period had been improving slightly for about 15 
years. The increase per 1,000 of population for the five years, 1915-19, 
however, was 12 per cent. lower than that for the previous quinquennium, 

Although male births are more numerous than those of females, the increase 
of population, from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of the 
latter. The male population certainly exceeds the female, but there is a 
correspondingly larger number of deaths among males. There is also @ 
greater mortality among male than among female children, a cause from 
which alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. During 
the ten years which closed with 1919, the number of females added to the 
community by excess of births over deaths exceeded the males by 18,904, or 
12-8 per cent. 

During the year 1919 the birth and death-rates of all the Australian States 
compared unfavourably with those of the preceding quinquennium. Con- 
sequently the natural increase dropped considerably, as is shown below. 
The rates are per 1,000 of population. 


Natural Increase, | Natural Increase, 

State, 1914-18. 1919. 
Tasmania wae w| 18°63 14°75 
Queensland ... ae 18°45 13°81 
South Australia cat 16°47 12°26 
New Zealand .., one 14°79 12°03 
New South Wales... 17°79 11°27 
‘Western Australia ... Wh 10°34 
Victoria oe acs 12°65 8°35 


rt 
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DEATHS. 


The deaths during 1919 numbered 26,385, equal to a rate of 13-44 per 1,000 
of the population, which is the highest recorded since 1891, and is 30 per 
cent. above the average for the previous five years. Of the total, 15,269 
were males and 11,116 females, the rate for the former being 15°51 and for 
the latter 11:35 per 1,000 living of each of the sexes. The average annual 
number of deaths from 1870 with the rate per 1,000 of population, in quin- 
quennial periods, was as follows :— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. | adic Se my of Total 
Period. ~ — See - ar 
| Males. Females. Total. |! Males. i Females. Total. 
} | t I 
| { | { 
1870-74 4,391 2,948 7,339 || 15°58 12°32 | 13-93 
1875-79 6,199 4,360 10,559 || 17°99 15°10 16°67 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 12,410 |} 16°55 14:14 | 15°46 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 14,504 {| 15°43 13°36 14:49 
1890-94 | 8,877 6,344 15,221 |; 14°06 177 | 1301 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 | 15,516 } I81l | 10°77 12°01 
1900-04 9,195 6,733 | 15,928 | 1265 |; 1017 11°47 
1905-09 9,076 6,583 15,659 |) 1152 | 9:04 10°33 
1910-14 10,598 7,555 | 18,153. | 1166 | 9-13 10-45 
1915-19 11,919 8,613 | 20,582 |! 12°52 | 9°12 10°83 
! | 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but slightly more 
for males than for females. The death-rate for males is, however, about 
25 per cent. higher than for females, the reason being that males are exposed 
to more and greater risks than females, and that male infants are the more 
delicate. It will be noticed that the death-rate had declined markedly from 
the period 1885-89 to 1918, coincidently with the decline in the birth-rate. 
The falling birth-rate influenced the death-rate, inasmuch as it affected 
the age-constitution of the population by reducing the proportion living 
atthe first five years, at which the mortality is high. 


A table of the death-rates per 1,000 in each of the Australian States, and 
in New Zealand in 1919, is given herewith for purposes of comparison. 


State. 1914-18, 1919. 
New Zealand ea ots 10°49 9-51 
Tasmania ... iy ek 9°57 10:37 
Western Australia | 9°32 1110 
South Australia .., wt =: 10°64 12-01 
Queensland... as w= 10°44 12-43. 
Victoria... so nee 11°37 13°21 
New South Wales .., es 10:14 13°44 
i 


It should be noted that the rates for the Australian States are abnormally 
high on account of an epidemic of influenza experienced in 1919. Excluding 
deaths from this disease, New South Wales would have been fourth on the 
above list with a rate of 10:19 per thousand, Tasmania, Western Australia, 
and New Zealand showing corresponding rates of 9-31, 9:41, and 9-51 respec- 
tively. 

Deatus—METROPOLIS AND REMAINDER OF THE STATE. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
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remainder of the State, which is, of course, not absolutely rural, as a few large 
towns are contained therein. Separating the State, however, into these two. 
broad divisions, during the year 1919 the record of deaths for the metropolis 
was 11,907, and for the remainder of the State 14,478, equivalent respectively 
to rates of 14-69 and 12-56 per 1,000 of the living. “The average annual 
number of deaths and the rate per 1,000 in each of these divisions since 
1880, in five-year periods, are given in the following table :— 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State, New South Wales. 

Period. Average Ratio | _ Average Ratio | Average Ratio 
Number of per 1,000 Number of | per 1,000 | Number of per 1,000 

Deaths, Living. Deaths, i Living. Deaths, Living. 

1880-84 5,033 20°60 7,377 13°21 12,410 15°46 
1885-89 6,181 19°47 8,323 12°18 14,504 14°49 
1890-94 5,979 14°83 9,242 12°05 15,221 13°01 
1895-99 5,634 12°30 9,882 11°86 15,516 12°01 
1900-04 5,845 11°54 10,083 11°42 15,928 11°47 
1905-09 5,979 | 10°53 9,680 10°21 15,659 10°33 
1910-14 7,312 10°81 10,841 10°23 18,153 10°45 
1915-19 | 8,727 11°22 11,805 10°55 | = 20,532 10°83 


The death-rate has improved steadily both in the metropolis and in the 
remainder of the State, but notably so in the former, where it is now very 
little higher than in the latter, whereas thirty years ago it was 50 per cent. 
in advance. The improvement dates from the quinquennium beginning 
with the year 1890, and is coincident with the installation of the modern 
system of sewage and the enforcement of the provisions of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886. The marked decline in the rates for each Division 
and for the State as a whole is evident from the fact that the metropolitan 
rate for the period 1885-9 was 19-5 per 1,000, and for the year 1918 it was 
10-02, or a difference of 50 per cent.; for the same periods the rates for the 
remainder of the State were respectively 12-2 and 9-8, or a difference of 
19 per cent.; and for the whole State, 14-5 and 9-9, or a difference of 32 per 
cent. The epidemic of influenza in 1919 reduces the value of a comparison 
such as above. 


Toe Mortarity or INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 


A further measure of the mortality-rates in the metropolis and in the 
remainder of the State is obtained from a comparison of the death-rates of 
infants, which affords a most sensitive test. 


Children under 1 Year. 


During the year 1919 the children who died before completing the first 
year of life numbered 3,507, equivalent to a rate of 72-3 per 1,000 births. 
This rate is the highest since 1913, and is 12 per cent. above the average 
for the last decade, which, however, included several years of exceptionally 
low infantile mortality. In mitigation of the rate quoted for 1919, it should 
be remembered that that year was affected by the influenza epidemic. Also 
that the number of births during the year declined, so that it did not 
represent so accurately as formerly the population among which infant deaths 
occurred. To the total the metropolis contributed 1,483 deaths, or 79-4 
per 1,000 births, and the remainder of the State 2,024, or 67:8 per 1,000 
births, 
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The following table shows the average annual number of deaths of children 
under 1 year of age, in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, 
and the proportion per 1,000: births, in quinquennial periods since the year 
1880 :— 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. New South Wales. 

Period. 

Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per 

under 1. |1,000 Births.| under 1. [1,000 Births.| underl. | 1,000 Births. 

{ 

1880-84 1,707 | 1740 1,956 94:9 3,663 120°4 
1885-89 2,168 | 164'6 2,256 95:2 4,424 120°0 
1890-94 1,908 138°8 2,471 95'8 | 4,379 110°7 
1895~99 1,646 134°4 2,572 103°7 4,218 113°9 
1900-04 1,416 111‘2 2,399. 96°9 3,815 101°7 
1905-09 1,255 86°7 . 2,035 745 3,290 78°7 
1910-14 1,437 752 2,211 71 3,648 727 
1915-19 1,373 68°5 1,959 62°6 3,332 64°9 


The remarkable improvement in the infantile mortality rate in the 
metropolis is partly due to the measures adopted to combat preventable 
diseases by more rigid health laws, and by education. The Infectious 
Disease Supervision Act became law in 1881, and in 1896 the Public Health 
Act was passed, while in 1902 all acts relating to Public Health were con- 
solidated in the Public Health Act, 1902. A scheme for the preservation of 
infant health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers in the 
care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in the surrounding suburbs. During the year 1904 infantile mortality 
showed a marked improvement on the rates experienced for about thirty 
years. A reference to the principal causes of death during the years imme- 
diately prior to and after the year in question will show that in all causes 
in which care and knowledge could have effect, a decrease was experienced. 


Thus in 1904 the mortality from diarrhcea and enteritis dropped from 
36°90 per 1,000 births in 1903 to 21°31; tubercular diseases from 3-06 to 
1:58 ; and congenital debility from 15-54 to 12-98. 


The decline in infantile mortality has persisted, especially in diarrhceal 
diseases, as will be seen from the following table, which gives the mortality 
rate per 1,000 births in each year since 1900 from diarrheal diseases, and 
from. the total less those diseases :— 


Deaths under 1 year of age \ Deaths under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 Births. per 1,000 Births. 
Year, Year. 
Diarrhoeal ll other iarrh@al | Alj other 
Diseases. pisos, Total, | Deere. ; Diesen: Total. 
| 

1900 29°37 73°90 103-27 1910 20°54 54°07 74°61 
1901 27°46 76-28 103-74 1911 “16°82 | 52°67 69°49. 
1902 33°09 76°65 10974 1912 2237 48°93 73°30 
1903 36°90 73°45 110°35 1913 23°27 55°07 78°34 
1904 21°31 61:11 82°42 1914 19°88 | 49°84 69°72 
1905 = |_—s«:1876- 6179 80°55 | 1915. 17°28 50°85 68°13 
1906 21°39. 53°14 74°53 1916 15-02 52°82 67°84 
1907 21°23 67°41 88°64 1917 10-79 46°69 57°48 
1908 21°89. 53°90 75°79 1918 9°25 49°92 59°17 
1909. 21°86 | 52°42 74 28 1919 17°45 54°82 72°27 


—. 
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In 1919 diarrheal diseases caused 24-2 per cent. of the deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age, but in 1903 the proportion was 33°4 per cent. 


Further efforts to reduce infantile mortality led to the establishment of 
Baby Clinics in Sydney and Newcastle in 1914, and subsequently in Broken 
Hill. The Notification of Births Act, 1915, enables the health authorities 
to obtain early knowledge of the birth of a child, and empowers them to 
bring infants under their supervision immediately after birth, when measures 
for the prevention of illness are most efficacious. Details regarding the. 
Baby Clinics will be found in a later chapter. 


It is worthy of note that the experience of all the other States of the 
Commonwealth was similar to that of New South Wales inasmuch as a 
reduction in infantile mortality rates occurred in 1904, which has been 
maintained, and it was due to a large falling-off in the number of deaths from 
diarrheal diseases. 


The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 1919 
being 80-4 and 63-7 per 1,000 births respectively. The rates for each sex, 
are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since 1880 :— 


ae Males. Lone Females. 
Period. «Deaths | Rato per | Deaths | Rate per 
under 1. | 1,000 Births. under 1. | 1,000 Births. 
= = \ 
1880-84 1,992 127°9 1,671 112-5 
1885-89 2,405 127°2 2,019 112°3 
1890-94 2413 | 118-7 1,966 102°3 
1895-99 2,304 121-4 1,914 1059 
1900-04 2,077 108-5 1,738 | 946 
1905-09 1,832 85.6 1,458 | 715 
1910-14 2,037 79°2 1,611 | 65°8 
1915-19 1,892 71:9 1,440 | 57°6 


The death-rate of female infants has improved more than the male rate, 
having declined from 112-5 per 1,000 births in 1880-84 to 63-7 in 1919, or by 
43-4 per cent., while the male rate has decreased from 127-9 per 1,0CO 
births to &0-4, or by 37:1 per cenit. . 


During the period reviewed, prior to 1919 the excess of the male infantile 
deaths fluctuated from 16-4 per 1,000 births in the quinquennium 1890-94 
to 14-2 in 1918. “In 1919 the excess reached its highest point, viz., 16°7 
per 1,000 births. 


Reference to the table on page 100 shows that the death-rate for male infants 
is-higher than for female infants in regard to the causes to which the 
majority of infantile deaths are attributed, i.e., premature birth, infantile 
debility, diarrhoea and enteritis. 
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Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1. year of age about one- 
third occur within a week of birth; at the end of the first month the proportion 
is over two-fifths; and at the end of three months, three-fifths. Approxi- 
mately, one child in every 45 born dies within a week of birth. The following 
statement shows for 1919, in comparison with the average of the preceding 
quinquennium, the deaths per 1,000 births during each of the first four weeks 
after birth, and then for each successive month. The experience in the 
metropolis is distinguished from that in the remainder of the State, the 
sexes are taken together, and for the year 1919 the illegitimate children 
are distinguished from the legitimate for the State as a whole. 


Metropolis. | Heer of New South Wales. 
i 


Age. 1919. 
; 1914-18. 1919. [1914-18.] 1919. /1914-18. 


Legiti- | Mlegiti- 
mate. mate, | Total. 


eae a ear a 


Under lweek ... —...| 28:8] 26-1 | 24:5 | 262) 240] 25-4 | 39:9 | 262 
lweek .. 4. | 35 | 43] 40/ 46) 38) 45 56 | 45 
2 weeks ... eee seal) 289) 2-4 25 25 24 2:3 4°3 2-4 
Buy we weet 19] D4] 18) 20) 18] 20 43 21 


Total under ] month} 31°4 | 35:2 | 32°8 | 35°3 | 32:0; 34:2 54°1 35°2 


lmonth.. 2. «| 56} 65] 54] 48] 54] 48 | 17-4 55 
2 months wow 43] 56] 86) 32] 38! 35 | 158 41 
Boy we owe | 4B | SQ] 290) 35] 34) 36 | 138 41 
4 yy we weet 4) BO] Ba] 30] 32) 34 | ads 3°38 
Boy eee BB] 4d] 27) B01 B77] 3d 8:3 36 
6 5, B31] 38} 26{ 29] 28] 30 6:3 32 
Toy ee wef 26] 29) 231 B24] 24) 25 47 27 
Sy ue we eel OH] BT] 24) 25] D4] 25 43 | 26 
G 4) vk an ot BE) BH) Bil ee) oe] 7 3°9 27 
10 yee ene 22] VBR] 20] BO] BL). 23 2:4 23 
TA yg Gade * yin — orl, 2284) Oth) Boag | OU! ee 3-9 25 

"Total under 1 year... 66:8 | 79:4 | 63-9 | 67-8 | 645] 68:2 | 146-4 | 42°3 


In the first week of life the mortality is six times as great as in the second, 
and in the second about twice as great asin the fourth. During the second 
month the mortality falls rapidly, and thereafter gradually. Comparing the 
mortality in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, the usual 
experience is that generally more children die in the former. In 1919 the 
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rate per 1,000 births was 79-4 in the metropolis, and 67-8 in the remainder 
of the State. During the previous quinquennial period ths metropolitan 
rate was 45 per cent. higher than that for the remainder of the State. 


_The table shows a great waste of life among illegitimate’ children, the. 
mortality under 1 year being 146-4 per 1,000, as compared with 68-2 among 
legitimate children. The largest proportional excess is not immediately 
after birth, but about three months later. During the first week the mortality 
of illegitimates exceeded that of legitimates by 57 per cent.; thereafter it 
increased until, in the second month, the excess was 351 per cent.; after 
this it dropped irregularly, until in the eleventh month it amounted to 63 
per cent. 


A further. dissection of the experience in regard to infantile mortality 
since 1901, according to the age at death, discloses the striking fact that 
relatively’ deaths under one week have actually increased, although the 
infantile mortality rate as a whole has declined considerably. The following 
table shows at various ages in the first twelve months the number of deaths 
per 1,000 births. Since 1901 death-rates of children under 1 week have 
increased by 28 per cent., while the rates of all children under 12 months 
have decreased by 30 per cent. At ages over 1 week the mortality rate has 
declined, by 25 to 50 per cent. ; 


veer, | Pager | “andesT™ ‘ae Styne er cairo 
1901 | 205 12-2 22°] 54:3 | 224 265 1087 
1902 | 21°83 12°3 22-2 55'8 | 24°8 29-1 109°7 
1908 | 21-2 11:3 19°5 52-0 26-3 32:1 1104 
1904. | 218 | 97 14-9 46-4 15°8 20°2 82°4 
1905 | 243 | 109 13-0 48-2 159 | 165 £0°6 
1906 28 | 90 11:8 42°6 14:3 . 1760 | 745 
1907} 281 / be 17°8 52°2 15°8 20°6 88°6 
1908 a5 | | 95 11:9 42-9 159 17-0 75° 
1909 | 21°3 9:8 116 42°7 14-9 16°7 743 
ii0 | 2h) 9-2 13°4 43°7 143 16-6 74°6 
191] | 223 9°9 119 44-1 11-7 13-7 69°5 
1912 | 215 8-4 10°6 40°5 13°1 177 71:3 
1913 | 22-9 9°5 11:8 44-2 14-7 19:4 78°3 
1914 | 29° &8 | 101 424 | 116 15-7 69°7 
1915 | 25:1 76 9-4 42°1 93 16-7 68°1 
1916 23-5 8:3 10°3 42° 100 | 15-7 67°8 
1917 | 22-9 74 s5 | 388 76 wr -| 875 
1918; 25'1 “78 ‘so | 409 | “79 | 104 (| 59-2 
sie | 262 | #0 96 as | us | io | 728 5 
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The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand,-and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under one year per 1,000 bitths. 


State. Year. | Rate, Country, Year. Rate. 
} : 

Queensland... «| 1919 72-4 Chile ... ie ve] 1914 286 
New South Wales... F 72-3 Roumania_... | 1914 187 
Victoria ies a5 as 68-0 Ceylon she wee) 1915 171 
Tasmania 5 + » | 646 Italy ... in «| 1913 137 
South Australia salt sy 64:0 Finland ae s| 1915 104 
Western Australia ...! » |} 613 Scotland oes | 1916 97 
New Zealand ... sel » =; 453 Denmark... «| 1915 | 95 
*United States «| 1917 | 94 
1 Ontario, Canada _....|_ 1917 |. 92 
England and Wales... 1916 91 
1 i Netherlands ... wel 1915 Hi 
| Treland Mar ..| 1916 | 83 

| . 


* Registration Area. 


Of the rates shown in the foregoing table, that for New Zealand is the 
best; but the rates for Australasia generally are greatly superior to those | 
prevailing i in the other countries for which records are available. 


Children under 5 Years. 


As among children under 1 year old, so there has been a great improve- 
ment in the death-rate of children under 5 years of age. At. every 
period shown in the following table the metropolitan rate, however, was 
the higher, being in some cases over 50, and never below 7 per cent. in 
excess until 1917, when the excess was only 1-5 per cent. 


The following tabie shows the mortality in each Division, in periods of 
five years since 1890, of children under 5 years of age :— 


Metropolis | Remainder of State. New South Wales, 
} ; 12 Sg 

Period. 

Average Average Average 

: oi Rat Rate Rate per 

eon 1,000 Living. ne 1,000 Living. Pismo 1,000 Living. 
1890-94 2,674 48°45 3,546 32°06 6,220 37°52 
1895-99 2,206 40°77 | 3,487 30°97 5,693 34°15 
1900-04 1,846 35°17 3,210 29°64 . 5,056 31°44 
1905-09 1,612 27°61 | 2,723 23°39 4,335 24°80 - 
1910-14 1,895 25°47 2,986 | 21°77 4,881 23°07 
1915-19 1,905 20°59 © 2,771 |- 18°56 - 4,676 19°34: - 


The improvement in the metropolis has been greater than in the remainder 
of the State, the rate having decreased since 1890 by 65 per cent. in the 
former, and in the latter by 49 percent. Outside the metropolis the rate did not 
vary to any significant extent until 1904, when there was a marked decline, 
which has been continuous. Compared: with the mortality rate of a quarter 
of a century ago, during the year 1919 there was a saving of 28 lives in 
every 1,000 children under 5 years of age in the metropolis, and of 14 in nthe 
remainder of the State. 
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The following table shows for 1919, and for the quinquennial period pre- 
ceding, the death-rates of illegitimate children under one year and under five 
years of age, as compared with those of legitimate children of like-ages :-— 


Legitimate. | Illegitimate. Total. 
Age. . | | 
S Rati Rat Rat 
Deaths. [000 Living. | Desths. | 1,000 Living. Deaths. |, ooo Living. 

Under 1 year— ; 

1914-18 15,134 €0°'88 1,756 133°57 16,890 64°53 

1919 3,136 | 68-18 B71 | 146-41 | 3,507 72-27 
Under 5 years— i 

1914-18 | 21,229 18°57 2,184 38°42 23,413 19°51 

1919 : 4,459 19°57 445 42°26 4,904 20°58 


The foregoing figures show the poor chance of survival afforded to the 
illegitimate as compared with that of the legitimate infant, since at 
each of the ages specified the death-rate of the former was twice that of 
the latter; and it is a fact of the.utmost gravity that in the year 1919 of the 
children illegitimately born, one-seventh died before completing the first year 
of existence. 


Tue InpEx or Morrattry. 


In order to compare the death-rates of New South Wales with those of 
the other Commonwealth States on a uniform basis, allowance must be made 
for the age-constitution of the populations, and the death-rate (index of 
mortality) of each has been calculated on the basis that its population con- 
tained the same proportion at each of five age-groups (under 1, 1-19, 20-39, 
40-59, and 60 and over) as was contained in the population of Australia as a 
whole at the census of 1911. Similarly, in obtaining the index of mortality 
of each capital city, the population of those ages of all the capital cities at 
the census of 1911 was taken as a. basis. 


The indices of mortality during 1919 were as follow, the crude rates also 
being shown for purposes of comparison :— 


State. Movtality, iets City. Mortality. | Deaiects 
Tasmania... w.) 10°53 10°37 | Perth wid {| 11°86 10°51 
South Anstralia =...) 11°72 12°01 || Adelaide... | 13°30 13°54 
Western Australia ...; 12°38 | 1110 | Sydney see | (14°84 14°69 
Victoria ee coh LEGL 1321 Melbourne ... w-| - 15°29 15°57 
Queensland ... —...},_ 12°90 12:42 | Brisbane... 16-04 15°64 
New South Wales ...) 13°52 13°44 Hobart oe ...| 15°69 15:69 

4 


Tue. Causes or Deata. 


The system of classification adopted in this most important section. of vital. 
statistics is that employed by the Registrat-General in England, which is in, 
accordance with the International List of Causes of Death, based on the’ 
second decennial revision by the International Commission at Paris.in 1909 . 
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Tn the following table will be found ie principal causes of death arranged 
in order of fatality, together with the average number of deaths from similar 
causes during the previous quinquennium, due allowance having been made 

for the i increase in population : oc, 


aon =. 
Average | SY oS Average | S OS 
Causes of Death. Number, Number, g 8 ae | Causes of Death. aca 2 Nummter| 2 5 33 
| 28% Srois-is’| 8° 8 114-18.) & 5s 
oO { o 
} a a it aa 
( 
per cent. per cent 
Influenza ... «| 6,387 175 |+3,549-7|| Suicide... oa 22) 233 |- «51 
Diseases of the : Diabetes ... . 221 213 |+ 3 
Heart ... «| 2,295 | 2,120 )+ 8:2]; Other Diseases of 
the Digestive! 
Cancer... 1,734 | 1,539 1+ 12°7)/| System... 198 207 |- 43 
Diarrhea and En-| Hernia, Intestinal 
teritis ... «| 1,588 | 1,878 |+ 15°2|) Obstruction ...| 196 184 |+ 65 
| Other Puerperal 
Pneumonia 1,406 | 1,295 }+ 8:6) Diseases «| 198 198 j- 25 
| | | Appendicitis ...| 149 | 152(- 2-0 
Senility ... .| 1,384 | 1,267 |+  9-2|/ Diseases of the 
] ' Stomach wd 189 77 j- 21°5 
Phthisis ... «| 1,216 | 1,166 |+ 4:3! Convulsions of | 
| | Infants... .... 136} 152 |- 10% 
Prematurity ww 951 930 |+ 5:5|; Whooping- “cough .. 133 150 }- 11:3 
| Typhoid Fever ...: 129 188 |— 31°4 
‘Accident . | 987 | 1,024 |- 8-5|; Diphtheria | 127 | 272 |~ 53-3 
Bright’s Disease, || Meningitis we) 113 140 [~ 19°3 
AcuteandChronic| 937 998 ;- 6-1 i Cirrhosis of Liver; 111 139 |- 20-1 
Developmental | Other Tubercular 
Diseases -! 794) 854 | - 70) Diseases wl. 85 106 |—- 19°8 
Other Diseases of| | i | Puerperal Septic, i J 
the NervousSys-! i | nia : al 70 107 :- 346 
tem... 709 664 |+ 6°38!) Tubercular 
Cerebral Hemorr-! | Meningitis ...| 66 73 1-. 96 
hage ... «1 662 655 |+ 1-1]) Aleoholism = 57 65 |- 12:3 
} Other ‘Epidemic 
Bronchitis wel 655 568 |+ 15:3 Diseases wast 54 74 |— 27:0 
Other Diseases of! ee | Peritonitis | 50 63 5- 87 
the Circulatory) ‘ | Cerebro-spinal 
System .. 567 474 |+ 196) Meningitis... 29 90 |- 67:8 
Other Gencral Dis-. | i Erysipelas ne | 27 9 ++ 200-0 
eases... 55] 590 |- _ 6°6|| Scarlet Fever... 17 57 |- 70°2 
Other Genito-Urin-| | Measles... J 8 109 |— 92-7 
ary Diseases ...| 297 314 |-— 5°4)| Infantile Paralysis 7 14 |- 500 
Other Diseases’ of | Small-pox.. Pe 1 ‘ 
the Respiratory ; | Plague... See 1 wig 
System ... «| 288 301 |—- 4°3}, All other Causes...| 461 439 |+ 5:0 
Total... 26,385 {19,915 |+ 32-5 
{ 


The number of deaths in 1919 was 6,470 (or 32-5 per cent.) more than 
shown by the experience of the. previous five years ; and of the ten 
numerically highest fatal causes, influenza, cancer, and diarrhea and 
enteritis showed marked increases on the average umber: for the previous 
quinquennium. 

TypHoIp Frver. 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever during the year 1919 was 129, 
equivalent to 0°66 per 10,000 living. The number was 31 per cent. less than 
the average for the preceding five years. This is essentially a preventable 
disease, and does not obtain a foothold where a proper system of sanitation” 
has been installed anid ordinary health precautions have been taken; a great: 
improvement has been attained during the three past decades. 
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The number of deaths from typhoid fever, and the equivalent Tates 
per 1,000 of population since 1884, are stated below. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. : 
Deaths. erin is r Deaths. ert 7 Deaths, Aa aol ce 
1884-88 1,356 5:12 1,115 5-13 2,471 5°13, 
1889-93 959 311 714 2°74 1,673 2-94 
1894-98 1,107 3°27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 1,054 2°93 733 . 2°25 1,787 2 61 
» 1904-08 748 1:93 507 1°42 1,255 1:69 
1909-13 713 1:76 464 1:56 1,237 1:47 
1914-18 — 569 1°20 330 O71 899 0°96 
1919 76 0°77 53 0:54 129 0°66 


The decrease between 1888 and 1893 was very marked, and may be traced 
£o the operation of the provisions of the Dairies Supervision Act, which became 
law in 1889. From that year until 1903 the rate was fairly even, and did 
not greatly decline, but during the next quinquennium there was a consider- 
able decrease in both the number and the rate of deaths from typhoid. 


The following statement shows the rate for the metropolis and for the 
remainder of the State during the last twenty-four years. Owing toa superior 
system of sewage, and to greater attention to sanitary inspection, the rate 
of the metropolis has almost invariably been lower than that of the remainder 
of the State, but was higher during 1919. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State, 
Period. Es 
Rat Rate pe 
a. 10,000, | Deaths. 10,000. 
| 
1894-98 507 | =226 1,331 3°24 
1899-1903 426. 1°72 1,361 3-12 
1904-08 334 1-21 921 1:97 
1909-13 | 363 112 874 1°69 
1914-18 | 319 0°84 580 1:04 
1919 61 0°75 68 0°59 


The greater number of deaths from typhoid occur in the summer and 
autunin. In 1919 there were 36 deaths during the summer months of 
December, January, and February; and 40 during the autumn months of 
March, April, and May. 


SMALLPOX. 


After a considerable period of immunity, smallpox, of the mildest type, 
‘became epidemic in Sydney during the year 1913. In the absence of severe 
symptoms, the disease escaped detection until it had become distributed 
throughout the metropolitan area, and thence, in a few instances, to other 
parts of the State. The total number of cases notified during the outbreak, 
was 2,398, of which 119 occurred in 1917, the last case being notified in 
Cetober of that year. Five patients died, but in each case death was 
probably due to some other cause. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and a very small 
proportion of the people submit voluntarily to the operation unless an 
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epidemic threatens. This cavalier attitude towards the dread scourge 
of smallpox may be attributed to a general feeling of security from 
infection on account of the distance from those countries in which the disease 
is more or less endemic. The duration of voyages from such places has been 
considerably diminished, and consequently the risk of sufferers from smallpox 
entering the State or the Commonwealth undetected by the inspectors of the 
Quarantine Department has been greatly increased. 


During the year 1913, in consequence of an outbreak of smallpox (practically 
restricted to Sydney), a popular demand for vaccination became insistent, a 
number of depdts were opened, and about 425,000 persons were vaccinated 
by Government medical officers and by private medical practitioners. 


MEASLES. 


During the year 1919 the deaths due to measles amounted to 8, a 
number equal to a rate of 0-04 per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 
Q'0t and for females 0°04. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate per 10,000 living, for each sex, arranged in quin- 
quennial periods since 1884 :— 


{ Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 7 Tl Beane i : 
Deaths. | Ree | Deaths. | Rate per | Deaths | Bese per 
1884-8 166 0°63 165 0°76 331 0°69 
1889-93 393 1:28 369 1:41 762 1:34 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 1:09 662 1:04 
- 1899-1903 160 0:44 219 0°67 379 0°55 
1904-08 82 0:21 107 0°30 189 0-25 
1909-13 309 0-71 267 0°67 576 0°69 
1914-18 301 0-63 221 0°48 522 0°56 
1919 4 0-04 4 0-04 8 0-04 
| 


The rate in 1919 shows a decrease of 92°7 per cent. as compared with that 
of the preceding quinquennium. The high rates during the second and third 
quinquennial periods, and in the year 1915, were due to severe outbreaks 
in 1893, 1898, and 1915. 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
It was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 324. Of the number 
first cited, 233 were deaths of children under 5 years of age, and 54 were 
those of children under 1 year of age. During the year 1919 deaths from 
measles of children under 1 year of age numbered 2, and bore the proportion 
of 0:04 per 1,000 births for New South Wales, the proportions for the 
metropolis and the remainder of the State being respectively 0:05 and 0-03. 
In the same year, deaths from the same cause of children under 5 years 
of age numbered 7, and bore the proportion of 0-03 per 1,000 children living 
of the same age-group for New South Wales. The proportions for the metro- 
polis and the remainder of the State were respectively 0-03 and 0-03. 


ScaRLet FRVER. . 
In 1919 the number of deaths from this disease was 17, equivalent to a 
rate of 0-09 per 10,000 of the population. The number of deaths in the 
metropolis was 7, and in the remainder of the State 10—showing respectively 
tates of 009 and 0-09 per 10,000. The rate for 1919 of deaths from this 
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cause was 70 per cent. below the rate for the preceding quinquennium. Since 
1884 the deaths from scarlet fever and the rates for each sex have been as 
follow :— 


Beles i] 2 a 
oe Deaths, Toon Deaths. Bed Deaths. Bone 
1884-88 287 1:08 342 1°57 629 1:30 
1889-93 185 0°60 236 0:90 421 0°74 
1894-98 162 0°48 218 0°73 380 0°60 
1899-1903 84 0:23 114 0°35 198 0-29 
1904-08 88 0:23 91 0°26 179 0:24 
1909~13 41 0-09 57 0-14 98 0:12 
1914-18 112 0-24 161 0°35 273 0-29 
1919 7 0:09 10 0-09 17 0:09 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for males. 
During 1919 it caused the deaths of 7 children under the age of 5 years, 
3 of whom were females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, its 
sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the years 1893 and 1894, when 
it was very heavy, ranging from 0-06 in 1912 to 0-63 in 1898. 


WHOOPING-COUGH. 


Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. During 
the year 1919 the deaths from this cause numbered 133, of which 60 were of 
boys and 73 of girls. Of the total number, 73 were infants, and of the remainder 
all but 4 were under 5 years of age. The rate was 0-68 per 10,000 living, or 
12 per cent. below the average of the preceding quinquennium. The deaths 
and rates for each sex since 1884 are given below. 


Males, Females, Total, 

Period. 
Deaths. ati Deaths. aie Deaths. ae Ones 
1884-88 327 1°24 472 217 799 1°66 
1889-93 495 161 666 255 | 1,161 2:04 
1894-98 343 1-01 502 1°69 845 1°33 
1899-1903 573 1°59 726 223 | 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 | 095 445 1-25 8l4 1°10 
1909-13 377: 0°86 436 1:09 813 0:97 
1914-18 335 | O71 382 0-83 717 0-77 
1919 60 | 0°61 73 0°75 133 0°68 

i 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infancy and childhood, for the table shows 
only spasms of declension, followed by increases in the death-rate, which is 

#15375—B 
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maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring in 1907, when: 594 
cases proved fatal, and the rate was the highest since 1878. An examination 
of the table on page 101 showing the seasonal prevalence of diseases indicates 
that whooping-cough is most fatal during the months of October, November, 
December, and January. 

: DIPHTHERIA AND CRoUP. 

Diphtheria, under which heading membranous croup is included, was the 
cause of 127 deaths in 1919, while croup, so defined, caused 8. The rate 
for the total (135) was 0-69 per 10,000 living, or 52 per cent. below the rate 
for the preceding quinquennium. Metropolitan deaths from these diseases 
numbered 45, and those in the remainder of the State 90, the respective 
corresponding rates per 10,000 living in each division being 0°56 and 0:78. 
The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates in quin- 
quennial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Period. 
nt Deaths. OR. Deaths. A o0b. er | Deaths. She 
1884-88 1,069 4:04 980 4:51 | 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 1,433 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,832 4°98 
1894-98 712 2°10 710 2°39 1,422 2-24 
1899-1903 | 310- 0°86 299 0:92 609 0°89 
1904-08 | 367 0:95 338 0°95 705 0°95 
1909-13 | 604 1:38 |. 640 1°59 1,244 1:48 
1914-18 | 659 1°39 682 147 1,341 1:43 
1919 | 66 0°67 69 0:70 135 0°69 


In the early years the rate was high, and showed little improvement until 
1893, since which year it has declined markedly; so much so, that in 1908 it 
was less than one-fourth of the rate eight years before. During the next 
quinquennium it tended upwards, the rate for 1913 being the highest. for 
fourteen years. The experience of the decennial period 1910-1919 shows 
the disease to be most fatal during the months of April, May, June, and July. 
Ninety-six per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1919 
- were under 10, and about 77 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


INFLUENZA. 


During 1919, New South Wales experienced an epidemic of this disease, 
particulars of which are dealt with later, on page.103. 


TUBERCULOUS DISEASES. 

Of the total deaths in New South Wales during the year 1919 the number 
ascribed to the several classified forms of tuberculous disease was 1,367, 
or 5°18 per cent. of the actual bill of mortality for the State, and equal to 
6-96 per 10,000 living—a rate 1:6 per cent. above the average for the pre- 
ceding quinquennium. 

Tuberculosis of the Lungs. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs, or phthisis, was the cause of 1,216 deaths, or 
89 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 1919, and it 
stands seventh in the order of the fatal diseases of the State. The 
mortality rate per 10,000 living was 6-19, the male rate being 7:56, and the 
female rate, 4-82. During the decade. 1876-85, the rate increased from 9-30 
in the second to 11-63 in the last year of the series; but in 1886 a decline, 
slightly interrupted during individual. years, set in, and in 1917 the rate 
was the lowest on record. In 1919 the rate rose to 6°19, being 4:21 per cent. 
greater than the rate for the previous quinquennium, which was 5:24. 
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The improvement in the death-rate of the victims of phthisis may be 
ascribed to increased stringency in the admission of immigrants and Visitors; 
to the application under official supervision of regulations minimising the 
dangers of phthisic infection attending certain industries; and to the 
extension of the precautionary and curative methods which have been 
introduced .as results of the modern school of research and experiment. 


The following table shows the deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs and | 
ane ‘rates for each sex since 1884:— 


Males. Females. ‘ Total. 
Perivd. 
Deaths. | RyGgber | Deaths, | Rare ber | - Deaths. Ce 

1884-88 3,132 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 ~ 6,194 9°13 
1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°68 5,174 815 
1899-1903 3,322 9°24 2,304 7:08 5,626 8°21 
1904-08 2,985 7°72 2,184 6:13 5,169 6°96 
1909-13 3,203 7°29 2,281 5°68 5,484 6°52 
1914-18 3,373 711 2,194 4°74 5,567 5:94 
1919 744 7°56 472 4°82 1,216 6°19 


‘The decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis and other forms of 
tuberculosis may to a large extent be ascribed to the effect of the Acts relating 
to the supervision of dairies (1886), of diseased animals and meat (1892), the 
maintenance of public health (1896), and the inspection of foods sold for 
human consumption (1908). The Board of Health was empowered thereby 
to supervise dairies and dairy products, and to prohibit the sale of tuber- 
culous meat. The powers conferred by the Pure Food Act of 1908 made 
the finding of a diseased cow in a dairy herd prima facie evidence that her milk 
had been sold for food, and provided for prosecution for selling diseased 
milk. 


The following table shows the deaths and the mortality-rates of phthisis for 
the metropolis and the remainder of the State. In the quinquennial period 
1894-98 the rate for the former was 47 per cent. higher than that for the 
latter division ; but since that period the extra-metropolitan rate has 
fluctuated but little, while owing to the progressive establishment of 
hospitals for the treatment of consumptive patients that of the metropolis ~ 
itself has improved markedly, the decline amounting to 52 per cent. The 
higher rate for the remainder of the State is due largely to-the transfer of- 
phthisis patients from the metropolis to institutions situated in the country.’ 
Of 177 deaths occurring at the Waterfall Sanatorium in 1919, 115 were from 
the metropolis. .Transferring this number from the remainder of state 
to the metropolis the rates would be 7-18 and 5-50, instead of 5-76 and 6-50. 


Metropolis. Rewainder of State. 
Period. ~ i 
Rat Rate per 
Deaths. | Rateper | Deaths, | an 
1894-98 2,302 10°26 2,872 6°99 
1899-1903 2,490 10°03 3,136 7°18 
1904-08 2,184 7°89 ~ 2,985 6°40 
1909-1913 2,171 6°70 3,335 6°45 
1914-18 2,006 5°25 3,561 6°41 
1919 467 5°76 749 6°50 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable disease within the City of Sydney, 
in the area controlled by the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, and in the Katoomba Municipality and Blue Mountain Shire. The 
compulsory observance of health regulations, the ventilation of business 
and residential buildings and places of amusement, the destruction in recent 
years of very many unhealthy tenements, the abolition of congested areas, 
the re-alignment of streets on a more generous scale, and the creation of 
broad new thoroughfares, have resulted in the disappearance of a number 
of those urban conditions favourable to the culture of a disease like phthisis. 


A comparison of death-rates from phthisis in the Australian States and 
New Zealand is given below. The rates are stated per 1,000 of the total 
population, and do not take account either of age or sex, which are material 
factors. 


Death-rate per 1,000 
of Total 
State. Population, 

1914-18, 1919. 
New Zealand ees “5 0°54 0°53 
Tasmania ... sie oe 0°50 0°55 
Queensland... *... oe 0:49 0°57 
New South Wales... See 0-59 0°62 
Victoria... aes she 0:70 0-71 
South Australia... ae 0-75 0-74 
Western Australia Set 0°73 0-91 


New South Wales stands in a mid-position with regard to the States of the 
Commonwealth, but compares favorably with the more closely-settled States. 


Tuberculosis of Meninges. 


During the year 1919 tuberculosis of meninges caused 66 deaths, which 
is equal to a rate of 0-3! per 10,000 living. Of the total number, 41 were 
males; the rates for males and females respectively being 0-42 and 0-26 per 
10,000 living of each sex. 62 per cent. of the deaths occurred in the 
metropolis. Most of the victims were children, 65 per cent. being under the 
age of 5 years. 


Abdominal Tuberculosis. 


Included under this heading are deaths due to tabes mesenterica, and in 
1919 the number recorded was 3+, of which 15 were those of females. The 
rate shown was 0-17 per 10,000 living. The disease is confined chiefly to 
children, and of those who died during the year, 8, or 24 per cent., were 
under 5 years of.age. The deaths of children under 5 years of age in 

_ 1915 were 13, equal to 37 per cent. of the total; in 1916, 11, or 33 per cent. ; 
in 1917, 12, or 30 per cent.; and in 1918, 9, or 23 per cent. Of the total 
deaths during 1919, 13 occurred in the metropolis and 21 in the remainder 
of the State, the rates per 10,000 living being 0-16 and 0:18 respectively. The 
death-rate for the whole State of children under 5 years of age was 0-03 per 
1,000 living. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


To tuberculous diseases other than those above specified were due 51 
deaths, equivalent to a rate of 0°26 per 10,000 living. 
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CANCER. 


Tn 1919 the deaths from cancer numbered 1,734, equal to a rate of 8-83 per 
40,000 living, and 12°6 per cent. above the average of the quinquennial period 
preceding. The total included 936 males and 798 females, the rates being 
9:51 and 8:5 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 


Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths :—Stomach and liver, 681; 
peritoneum, intestines, and rectum, 261; female genital organs, 164; breast, 
124; mouth, 100; skin, 79; and other organs, 325. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates per 10,000 living of each 
sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. ee Th O08; Deaths. p se Deaths, p Peacrstn 

1884-88 859 | 3:25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 | 7,262; 410 | ~ 1,038 3°98 2,300 4°04 
1894-98 i 1,719 5:09 1,387 4:68 3,106 4°89 
1899-1903 | 2,295 6°38 | 1,877 5°77 4,172 6-09 
1904-08 | 2,671 | 691 | 2,418 6°78 5,089 6°85 
1909-13 | 3,362 766 | 2,860 712 6,222 7°40 
1914-18 3,886 8:19 3,458 747 7,344 7°84 
1919 936 | 9°51 598 8:15 1,734 8°83 


In New South Wales the male rate is usually the higher, which is contrary 
to the experience of the United Kingdom. 


The ages of the 1,752 persons who died from cancer during 1919 ranged 
from 5 months to 96 years, but the disease is essentially one of advanced 
ago, 97 per cent. being 35 years and over. 

Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which records are kept the death- 
rate is Increasing. 

In the following table the rates, based on the whole population, are given 
for the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is uncorrected 
for age-incidence, and is therefore somewhat crude. 


Death-rate per 1,000 of 


State. Total Population. 

: 1914-18, 1919, 
Western Australia dk 0°65 0-79 
Queensland aia ae 0°71 0-80 
Tasmania ... wee vel 0°74 0°84 
Victoria... oe a 0°89 0°87 
New South Wales ert O78 0&8 
New Zealand ei aes 0°84 » 0-91 
South Australia ... eh 0°86 0:97 

DIABETES. 


The deaths due to diabetes in 1919 numbered 221, equal to a rate of 1-13 
per 10,000 living, which is 4°63 above the average for the preceding quin- 
quennium. The rate for males was 1-08 and for females 1-17 per 10,000 living 
of each sex. Most: of the deaths occurred after middle ee 160 being those 
of persons over 45 years of age. 
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MENINGITIS. 


The diseases included under the above heading, encephalitis, simple menin- 
gitis, and cerebro-spinal meningitis, caused 142 deaths during 1919, the 
corresponding rate being 0-72 per 10,000 living. Of this number 85 were 
males and 57 females, equivalent: to rates per 10,000 living of each sex of 
0-86 and 0-58 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis and country were 
62 and 80, with corresponding rates, per 10,000 living, of 0-76 and 0-69. 
The rate for 1919 was 38 per cent. lower than that of the previous five years. 


The disease principally affects children; 69 or 49 per cent. of those who 
died during 1919 were under 5 years of age. 


The deaths caused by cerebro-spinal meningitis during 1919 numbered 29. 


HL2{MORRHAGE OF THE BRAIN. 


To cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, during the year 1919, were due 662 
deaths, of which 338 were those of males and 324 those of females. The 
rate was 3-37 per 10,000 living, or 3-43 for males and 3-31 for females. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 


sexes from cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy in quinquennial periods since 
1884. :-— 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period. © Rate ] t 
Deaths. | peri .000, | Deaths. ecu Deaths. ‘ een 
] 

1884-88 778 2:97 467 2°15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93: 796 2°58 618 2°37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 - 2°79 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2°91 2,342 3:15 
1909-13 1,627 3°71 1,439 3°58 3,066 3°65 
1914-18 1,693 3°57 1,431 3°09 3,124 3°33 
1919 338 3°43 324 3°31 662 3°38 


CoNVULSIONS OF CHILDREN. 


Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 136 deaths during 
1919, or 0-69 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 12 per cent. below the 
average for the previous quinquennium. 


Appended is a table showing the deaths and the rates for both sexes for 
every fifth year since 1875. 


Males. Females. Total, 
~ ear: Deaths. pe 110600, Deaths, per 10,000, Deaths, per 10,000, 
1875 297 9°34 205 7°69 502 8°59 
1880 388 9°75 297 8-98 685 9°40 
1885 428 8-38 392 9°41 820 8-84 
1890 398 5°47 274 5-45 602 5°46 
1895 280 4°19 243 4:17 523 4°18 
1900 203 2°84 168 2-63 371 2°74 
1905 119 157 92 1-32 | 211 1-45, 
1910 103 1-23 71 0°91 174 1:08 
1915 91 0:95 67 074 | 158 0°85 
- 1919 79 | 0-83 57 | 0°58 | 136 | 0-69 
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Being limited to children under 5 years of age; the rates are better stated 
proportionately tothat age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1919 was 
.0-57 per 1,000 living as-compared with 0-61 of the previous quinquennium. 
Of the total deaths during 1919, 97 occurred during the first year of life, the 
equivalent rate being 2-00 per 1,000 births. The deaths of males were more 
numerous than of the feinales, the numbers during the first year of life being 
64 and 33 respectively, and for all children under 5 years of age 79 males 
and 57 temales. The rate for the metropolis was considerably lower than 
that for the remainder of the State. The continuous decline in this cause 
of infantile mortality is indicative of increasedly definite and exhaustive 
diagnoses of the diseases of children. 


INSANITY. 


Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity comprises 
general paralysis of the insane and other forms of mental aberration. 


The number of deaths-from this cause was 188 in the year 1919. The 
death-rate per 10,000 living was 1:33 for males, and 0:58 for females. 


Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within this classifi- 
cation are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. At the end of 
1919 there were 7,544 persons under official control and receiving treatment— 
a. proportion per 1,000 of the population of 3°8 or slightly in advanco of 
the average for the preceding quinquennium, which was 3°6. 


The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is. come 
paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 
average number of patients resident in-mental hospitals :— 


Males. Females. Total. 


Propor- Deaths Propor- Deaths Propor- 


Period. : Pee tion of in tion.of in tion Of fem ye ft 
Average Average Average oe 
Mental | * ig Mental cs Mental 8 
re Number * Number Number a 
Hospitals. Resident. Hospitals. Resident. Hospitals. Resident, 
per cent. per.cent. per cent.. - : 
1894-98 782 6°86 366 |. 5:18. |. 1,148 6-21 


1899-1903" |.1,021- | 7:77 465 | 5:54 | 1,486 | 691 
1904-1908 | 1,280 | 8-24 613 | 6-00 1,893. | 7°35. 
1909-1913 | 1,540 | 836°) 741: | 624 | 2,281 | 7-64: 
1914-1918 | 1,739 | 8-59 914 | 6-70 | -2,653 | . 7°88. 

1919 513 | 12:17 | 285 | 9-74 798 | 1-17 


DISEASES OF THE Heart. 


Diseases of the heart were the cause of 2,295 deaths during 1919, showing 
a-rate of 11-69 per 10,000.living, which was.8 per cent. above the average 
for the preceding five years. Of the total deaths 1,263 were of males and 
1,032 of females, the corresponding rates. per 10,000 living of each sex being 
12:83 and 10-54. In the metropolis the rate was 14-8 per cent: higher than 
in-the remainder of the State. 
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The ages of persons who died during 1919 ranged up to 108 years, and 94 
per cent. of those who succumbed were over 45 years of age. 


The deaths and the death-rates of each sex since 1884 are shown below :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. | or iyGoo, | Deaths. | perteao0, | Deaths. | nor10°000. 
1884-88 | 2,149 | 8:12 1,390 6:39 3,539 7'34 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 5°20 3,607 | 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 7:19 1,478 4°98 3,912 616 
1899-1903 2,917 8-11 1,932 5°94 4,849 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 8-77 
1909-1913 5,054 11:51 3,633 9°05 8,687 10°33 
1914-1918 5,950 1254 4,168 901 10,118 10°80 
1919 1,263 12°83 1,032 10°54 2,295 11°69 


The classified causes of the total number of deaths include pericarditis, 
endocarditis, organic diseases of the heart, and angina pectoris. The 
‘apparent increase in mortality due to diseases of the heart is probably the 
result of more specialised biological knowledge, and of the greater attention 
given to pathological diagnoses. Many deaths formerly recorded as being 
caused by senile decay would new doubtlessly be assigned to some cardiac 
trouble. 


BRONCHITIS. 


Bronchitis caused 655 deaths during 1919, equal to a rate of 3-34 per 10,000 
living. Of the total 323 were males and 332 females, the corresponding rates 
per 10,000 of each sex being 3-28 and 3-39. The rate for the State was 15-6 
per cent. higher than that experienced during the previous five years. 
Deaths in the metropolis numbered 261, while 394 succumbed in the remainder 
of the State. The corresponding rates were 3-22 and 3-42 per 10,000 living. 
Of the total deaths 203 were caused by acute bronchitis, the remainder being 
due to the disease in its chronic form. Of those persons who died of acute 
bronchitis 39 per cent. were under 5 years of age, while 88 per cent. of those 
who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were over 55 years of age. Experience 
shows the disease to be most prevalent during the months of June, July, 
August, and September. 


PNEUMONIA. 


Pneumonia, including broncho-pnetimonia, was the cause of 1,406 deaths 
during 1919, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 7-16, which was 8°5 
per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the total, 
‘778 were males and 628 females. The male and female rates per 10,000 living 
were 7:90 and 6-41 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis numbered 
554, and those in the remainder of the State, 852. The rate in the remainder 
of the State was 8.2 per cent. higher than that in the metropolis. An 
analysis of the deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most 
destructive in its attacks on young people and adults in the decline of life. 
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Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1919, 31 per cent. were 
under 5 years of age and 34 per cent. over 50 years of age. The following 
table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the year 1884 :— 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period, 
Deaths. ious 10006: Deaths. per 19,000. Deaths. P er 10,00. 

1884-88 2,032 7°68 1,301 5°98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7:00 1,373 5°26 3,531 6°21 
1894-98 2,514 7°43 1,528 5°15 4,042 6°37 
1899-1903 3,191 8°87 2,000 6°15 5,191 7°58 
1904-1908 2,816 7°28 1,824 5-12 4,640 6°24 
1909-1913 2,983 6°79 1,931 4°81 4,914 5°85 
1914-1918 3,779 7°96 2,402 5°19 6,181 6°60 
1919 778 7:90 628 6°41 1,406 716 


The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather, and 
in 1919 there were from this cause 742 deaths, or 53 per cent. of the total 
number in the four months ranging from June to September. 


There has been little reduction in the mortality for some years. There was 
a drop after 1888, but the rate subsequently increased, with a few fluctuations, 
to the highest point on record, 9-73 per 10,000 living in 1902. The general 
rate since the year cited has been much lower, that for 1919 being 26 per 
cent. below. 

Diseases OF THE DigEsTIVE SYSTEM. 

Diseases of the digestive system accounted for the deaths of 1,335 males 
and 1,096 females during 1919, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
13-56 and 11-19. The rate corresponding to the total deaths in the State was 
12-38 per 10,000 living, and was 6 per cent. above that experienced during the 
previous five years. Deaths resulting from diseases of the digestive system 
were caused in the main by diarrhcea and enteritis, with hernia and intestinal 
obstruction, appendicitis, typhlitis, and cirrhosis of the liver next in order of 
fatality. 

DIARRH@A AND ENTERITIS. 


In 1919 these two diseases were the cause of 1,588 deaths, or 809 per 
10,000 living, the rates for males being 8 85 and for females 7-32. The genere] 
tate was 15 per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. 
The following table gives the deaths and the rates of males and females 
since 1884 : — 


Males. Females, Total. 

’ Period. 
Deaths. P rane: Deaths. P ar 10,000. Deaths, i ah a 
1884-88 3,412 12°89 3,048 14:02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 3,451 11-20 2,851 10-92 6,302 11°07 
1894-98 4,042 11°94 3,638 12°26 7,680 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 12°29. 3,901 11°99 8,323 12°15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 8°41 6,714 9:03 
1909-1913 4,257 9:99 3,471 8°65 7,728 9-21 
1914-1918 3,622 7°63 2,957 6°39 6,579 7°02 
1919 871 8°85 717 7°32 1,588 8°09 


—— 
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There was a considerable drop. in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operations of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improvement 
in 1904, an improvement which.has been consistently maintained. 

According to the classification, deaths from these diseases are divided 
into two groups, one including children under 2 years of age, and the other 
all persons 2 years of age and over. In the first group there were 1,122, or 71 
per cent. of the total, and in the second 466. 

Of the total deaths from diarrhoea and enteritis 631, or 41 per cent., 
occurred in the three summer months of January, ‘February, and December ; 
and 464, or 29 per cent., in the autumn months of March, April, and 
May. As a tule, about 50 per cent. of the deaths occur in the summer quarter 
of the year. — 

APPENDICITIS. 

To this cause: 149 deaths were ascribed in 1919, the rate being 0-76 per 
10,000 living, which is slightly lower than the average of the preceding quin-. 
quennium. Appendicitis i is much more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1919 being I 00, and for the latter 052 per 10,000 
living. 

CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 

In 1919 the deaths from cirrhosis of the liver numbered 111, the rate being 
0°57 per 10,000 living—-20 per cent. ‘below the average for the previous quin- 
quennial period. This disease is more prevalent among males than females 
the rate for the former in 1919 being 0-75, and for the latter 0-38 per 10, 000 
living in each sex. 

Bricut’s Disase. 

During 1919 there were 1,234 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which number 869 were caused by Bright’s disease and 68 by 
acute nephritis. Taking these two diseases together, the rate was 4:77 per 
10,000 living, and for males and females 6°90 and 3:64 respectively, the 
-goneral rate being 6 per cent. below that experienced during the previous 
quinquennium. The deaths due to these diseases in the metropolis were 475 
and in the rest of the State 462, the corresponding rates per 10,000 living 
being 5°86 and 4-01. Experience shows that the fatality of these diseases 
increases slightly during the winter months. 

The changes in the rates of Bright’s disease and of acute nephritis are 
shown below. 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period. j 
. i] Rai 
Deaths. ban 10 000. eel per 10,000, Deaths. | pér 10,000. 

1884-88 626 2°37 386 1:78 1,012 2:10 
1889-93 907 2:94 570 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 2°77 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 1,659 461 996 3:06 .| 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 3°36 3,255 4°38 
1909-1913 2,649 6°03 1,539 3°84 4,188 4:98 
1914-1918 3,080 6°49 1,682 3°64 4,762 5°08 
1919 581 5:90 356 3°64 937 4°77 


During the whole period covered by the foregoing table the rate both for 
males and for females has more than doubled. . The male rate is about 
half as high again as the female. Not many persons under 35 die from 
nephritis, the proportions for 1919being 12 os cent. for those under 35, and 
88-for those-over-that-age... - a 
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Duaris in CarnpEmra. 


During 1919 the number of deaths of women resulting from various 
diseases and casualties incident to childbirth was 263, equivalent to a rate of 
5-4 per 1,000 births or 1 death in every 185 births. Puerperal septicamia 
caused 70° deaths, puerperal hemorrhage 44, accidents of pregnancy 33, 
albuminuria’ and ‘eclampsia 50, phlegmasia alba dolens; embolus, sudden 
death: 26; and other ‘casualties of childbirth 40. The experience of the 
decennial period 1910-19 shows that the average numbers of fatal cases 
per 1,000 births for married and for single women are 5-5 ahd 9-3 respectively, 
plural ‘births being reckoned as single confinements. © 


ta fee * ane < & i Proportion per cent. 
ge . . Deaths. ; due to each Cause. 
. Cause of Death, 


Married. Single.| Total. Married. Single. | Total. 


Accidents of Pregnancy. ... eee we) = 278 26 304 || 10:52 | 10°28 | 10°50 


Puerperal Hemorrhage .., vee | 361 12 373 || 13°66 ) 4°74 | 12°88 
Pierperal” Septicemia ... ‘es --- 965 |; 103 | 1,068 |} 36°51 | 40°71 | 36°88 
Albianiinuriaand Eclampsia .... 499 41 540 || 18°88 | 16-20 | 18°65 


Phiegmasia Alba Dolens, _Embolus,| 193 9| 9202]! 7-30] 3-56} 6-97 
Sudden Death. ; : 
Other Casualties of Childbirth ... ...|. 347 | 62 409 | 13-13 | 24-51 | 14.12 


Total te ses ...| 2,643 | 253 | 2,896 |/100°00 |100°00 |100:00 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septicemia. 
can be classed as a preventable disease, but nearly 37 per cent. of the deaths 
are due to this cause. During the last ten years the rates per 1,000 births 
were as. follows :— 


Puerperal Septiciemia.. Total Deaths in Childbirth. 

Year. SS 

Metropolis, | seer State, || Metropolis. erage State. 
1910 2°8 2°6 27 6°2 55 5:7 
1911 2°6 2-0 2°3 6°4 55 5°9 
1912 2:2 2°3 2°3 5°6 61 59 
1913 3°83 19 2°7 74 5°6 6°3 
1914 2°5 1°5 “1:9 6:0 5°2 55 
1915 2-2 \ 1°8 2°0 5°0 52 51 
1916 29 i 1‘7 2-2 6°7 51 5°7 
1917 16 21 19 64 61 6-2 
1918 26 1°4 1°8 6:5 4°5 53 
1919 24 9 14 6°6 4°7 54 


From the above it will be seen that the death-rate is almost invariably 
higher‘in the Metropolis than in the remainder of State. This is contrary 
to expectation, as the Metropolis has greater hospital facilities; but it would 
appear that it is less favorably sitcated as regards skilled assistance for 
women before or during. childbirth: 


The maternal mortality of New South Wales may be considered high, and 
shows no signs of declining. There has been a satisfactory reduction in 
infantile mortality, and a reduction in the death-rate of mothers would tend 
to lower still. further the infantile rate, and insure more babies being born 
alive. 
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Tue Causes oF INFANTILE Mortatiry. 


‘The mortality of infants in New South Wales has been exceptionally low 
since 1904. An upward movement in 1907, when the rate was higher than 
in any of the three preceding years, was followed by a decline in the following 
year, a decline that was continued until 1911. In 1912 there was a slight 
increase as compared with the year before, but the rate was considerably 
lower than the average for the preceding quinquennium, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was a period of low mortality. In 1913 the rate was 78-3, 
and the highest since 1907. From 1914 the rate steadily declined, but in 
1919, on account of the epidemic of influenza, an increase was experienced, 
the rate being 72-3. 


Children are susceptible to the attacks of disease at the earliest age-periods 
of life, and about 1,000 children out of every 10,000 born in New South Wales 
die before reaching their fifth year, but the rates for preventable diseases are 
highest. There is, therefore, no doubt that many children succumb through 
parental i ignorance of the proper food or treatment required.‘ 


The following statement. shows the principal causes of the deatha. ‘of 
children—under 1 per 1,000 births and under 5 per 1,000 living—in 1919 and 
in the five years 1914-18, distinguishing deaths in the metropolis from 
those in the remainder of the State :— 


Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births, Deaths under 5 per 1,000 Living. 
Cause of Death. Metropolis. ere ro Nain Metropolis. gt prone Neves 
1918. | 29. | Tots, | 192. Tons, | 29. | tone, | 19. | ore, | 1929. Tong, | 1919. 
“Measles... ae ..| O04] O11] O83} OO} O04] 00 05 |] 00) 02); OO} O08] 00 
:Bearlet Fever oo «{| Ol o 00 oe 0-0 oe 0O-1 0°0 01 0°0 o1 00 
Whooping-cough .. o{ 15] O89} 18) 1H) 17) 15 06] O38 | O06 | OF | O68] OG 
Diphtheria and Croup ..| 0°7 0°3 0°83 02 05 0-2 08 0-4 0-7 05 0°8 074 
ofluenza .. «| O71 22 0-4 14 0-2 18 0-0 17 Ol 10 O1 12 
Tubensilénie= Meningéw. 0-3 02) 02 Or? 0o-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 01 O1 02 0-2 
” Abdominal! 0°1 0-0 o1 O11 0-1 O1 O1 00 01 0-0 01 00 
s Other Organs) 0°2 ee 1 O1 01 01 O1 O1 O1 O1 0-1 O1 
‘Syphilis .. ee es} OF 10 02; O02 Or4 0-5 02 0-2 O1 00 O1 O1 
Meningitis .. oe «| 09) O68 | O7 | OF | O8 | OF 05| 03) O04] O38] O4] O8 
Convulsions oo ofl 4 1:2 27 2°5 2°2 2°0 04 0-4 o7 07 06 06 
Bronchitis .. e oof 12 10 22 13 18 12 0°3 0-2 0's 0-4 05 0-4 
Broncho-pneumonia --| 38 43 26!) 28 3-1 3-3 15 15 10 10 1:2 1:2 
Pneumonia .. be aca! 24! 18 12 U7 17 08 0-7 O7 05 0-7 0-6 
Diarrhaa and Enteritis ..| 16°6 | 22°0 | 13°2 | 146 | 14°E | 17°5 50 61 41 48 a4 53 
Congenital Malformations} 4-0 49 3°3 28 35 3°6 0-9 lL 08 06 0°8 0°8 
Infantile Debility .. --| 8:7 7 §0) 82 8°3 8°0 2-0 16 17 17 18 18 
.Premature Birth .. «| 174 | 21°9 | 16°7 | 19:2 | 17-0 | 20°2 39 4-4 36 39 37 41 
-All Others .. we wef 22 8-7 8°5 | 104 80} 97 28 26 31 34 30 31 
Total ee «.| 66°83 70°4 | 63:1 | 67°38 | 64°5 | 72°3 || 20°7 | 21-9] 188 | 197 | 19°5 | 20°6 


The high mortality of infants is largely due to the deaths of children who 
are incapacitated, even at birth, either from immaturity or inherited 
debility, for the struggle for existence. Of children under 1, the deaths 
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from these causes in 1919 were equal to 31-8 per 1,000 births, or 44 per cent. 
of the total deaths of children under one. A table already given shows that 
the mortality during the first month of life is over half of the total mor- 
tality during the whole of the first year, and over 74 per cent. of this half pro- 
portion of the year’s total mortality was due in 1919 to deaths from 
congenital debility or defects. 


Among children under one year, diarrhoea and enteritis were responsible 
for 17-5 deaths per 1,000 births, and infectious diseases for 3-5, of which 
whooping-cough caused 1-5 and influenza 1-7. Respiratory diseases afflict 
children with fatal results, bronchitis in 1919 causing 1°2, broncho-pneumonia 
3-3, and pneumonia 1-7 deaths per 1,000 births. The death-rate for these 
Tespiratory diseases was slightly below the rate for the previous quin- 
quennium. Convulsions had a death-rate of 2-0, tuberculous diseases of 
0-4, and meningitis (not tuberculous) of 0-7 per 1,000 births. 


The greater number of fatal cases of children under 5 years of age is due 
to the same diseases which are fatal to children under 1, namely, diarrhoea 
and enteritis, premature birth, infantile debility, broncho-pneumonia, 
influenza, malformations, pneumonia, convulsions, whooping-cough, diph- 
theria, bronchitis, meningitis, tuberculosis, syphilis, measles, and scarlet 
fever in the order given. 


A comparison has been made of the causes of death of infants in the different 
divisions of the State. The variation shown in the mortality-rate is from 
49-9 in the Riverina to 97-2 in the Western Division. The following table 
shows the number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 births 
for principal diseases in the principal divisions of the State, based on the 
experience of the five years, 1915-19. 


5 : ; gs 
g af], (a z 4 |£ Slal - 
5 ./6 |2 |3 |@ |}s |& |2 Is ‘| BP) 
12 |¢is J eis |3 8 3 [8 |3 |8 |3 Ela |s 
Zlsgl 2 | as} 3 a gif is 8 ls |,|4] 3/8 
Cause of Death. Sisk S/S sie lj. le Fla gle s[Balae ¢/2e/38|# 
og oO. | Deps| a ' 2.8) 88] 3 o 
55) € 2a) 3 |25| 22/45/28) £3) S2122| 22] 5 | 3) a) 3 
oie) 5 | Ba) 2 | SS] 4) S| Sa] gn] Fu) 5%) Fm)! = © 
S\a |azle | ala |S ja lz |S la [2 |S | # |e la |e 
a 
Epidemic Diseases 33 | 29 | 25 | 8:0 | @1 | 44 | 45 | BS | QW1 | 3°7 | 1:8 | 80] S1 | 31 | 69 | 33 | 3°3 
Tuberculous Diseases ..| °5 “4 “4 a) 4 +2 3 3 7 °4 “4 2 3 3) 11 “445 
Venereal Diseases 8 20 3 2 2 aie #1: PA we 4 “1 2 3 “4 “4 2 ai) 
Meningitis iia oe] BY 8 i) "8 “7 6 | 11 6 8) RB] 4/13) 6 sa) 4 7 ‘T 
Convulsions of Infants...) 1°3 | 3°2 | 2°7 | a4 | 9°7 | 2°5 | 2°2 | 2:9 | 3-4 | 30 | @1 | 10] 31) 14 | 36 | 26 | 20 
Bronchitis sf LA] 15 | 10 | 21 | 25 | 33 [27 | 21) 21 | 21 | 1:5 | 3-0 | 22) 12) 19 | 20 | 16 
Pnuemonia and Pleurisy| 5°8 | 4°4 | 3°0 | 3-7 | 5°8 | 4°5 | 52 | 44 | 38] 3°8 | 41 | 33] 55 |] 41 | 47 | 4:3) 49 
Gastritis and Diarrhaa!t7-0 |12°1 | 85 (15°6 | 9°7 | 8-9 [13°6 [11-4 |12°3 [13-9 | 83 |i4°5 | 9B /10°2 [83°6 /12°9 [14-5 
and Enteritis. : 
Hernia... os «| 6] °3 6/ 5 | *8] 6] 6] 9) 11) BH] 2] 3] OM] 4] -O) 6 6 
Congenital Malf’rmat’ns| 4°3 | 3:8 | 3:3 | 3:2 | 24/36] 390 | 31/45) 27) 34/18) 21) 23) 45 | 33 | 87 
Congenital Debility and|\26-2 |21°8 |19°5 [28-3 121-6 |21-5 |27°8 |26-8 125-1 [23°65 [22:5 |25-4 [25-7 17-0 [33-1 [24-4 (25-1 
Premature Birth. 
Accidents of Birth and] 3°8 | 3:0 | 60! 45/65!38]48) 47) 54) 46)40) 33 | 52/49/23) 44) 4-2 
Other Diseaees of In- 
fancy. 
Accidents oe «-f| “6].22] “7 | -9 6{ 1] 3) 8!) 5} 8] 8] 1:8) 21] 11)13] 8 
All other Diseases «.{ 25 | 2212-7 | 23525 | 32] 33) 31/21/38) 26) 23/37) 25 | 25 | 27 
| \e-5 | 
Total «+» (68°5 |58-0 151°6 [68-0 [58-5 [57-1 ee 66°6 163-9 [53-5 |52°2 |61°9 |64°6 |48°9 [97-2 |62°6 


Medical opinion is that the districts which have a favourable summer 
tainfall will have the fewest cases of infantile diarrhcea, and that those 
districts which have not industrial centres will have a lower rate for 
premature birth and congenital debility than those which have; also, that 
in rural districts children will be reared under the most favourable 
circumstances. 
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- These opinions are borne out by the above table. The highest rates are in 

the Metropolis, the Hunter and Manning, the Central Tableland, and the 
Western Division, all containing mining or industrial centres. The lowest 
rates are in the North Coast and the Riverina—purely rural divisions. 


The Deaths of Illegitimate Children. 


The following table shows the causes of death of illegitimate as compared 
with those of legitimate children. The figures represent the deaths of children 
under 1 year per 1,000 births in New South Wales during the year 1919. 


Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births. 
Cause of Death. 
Legitimate. | Illegitimate. Males. Females, Total. 
Measles ass wee she 0°04 es 0°04 0°04 0:04 
Scarlet Fever ... hes a5 bis oak a iss wie 
Whooping-cough ‘iz Pai 1°43 2°76 1:49 1°52 1°50 
Diphtheria and Croup or 0°13 1:97 | - 0°32 013 | 0:23 
Influenza ate des 3 1:74 1:97 1°85 1°65 1°75 
Fubérculosis—Meninges ae 0:17 0°79 0-28 0°13 0°21 
ar Abdominal. ... O11 Ses Ole 0-08 0-10 
. Other Organs ... 0-11 0°39 0°08 0°17 0°12 
Syphilis a cae sa 0:30 4°34 0°48 0°55 0°51 
Meningitis eet eds ban 0°65 0-79 0°80 051 0°66 
Convulsions... ae Ses 1:98 2°37 2°57 1°40 200 
Bronchitis és nis sea 111 2°76 1°37 101 119 
Broucho-pneumonia ... eee 31] 7*50 2°98 3°72 3°34 
Pneumonia bes see ie 161 2°37 1:97 1°31 1°65 
Diarrhea and Enteritis shy 15°70 49°33 19°65 15°14 | 17°45 
Congenital Malformations _... 3°68 2°37 4°14 3°04 3°61 
Infantile Debility 338 ty 7°59 15°79 9°20 6°77 8:02 
Premature Birth ens its 19°57 31°97" || 22°58 17°73 | 20°22 
All Others es ae ee 9°15 18°94 10°53 8°76 9:67 
ene =. = . Total... aes wet 68°18. 146°41 80°45. | 63:66 72:27 


A greater mortality is characteristic of illegitimate than of legitimate 
children. Exclusive of diseases inherited from contaminated parents, con- 
tinued neglect and lack of care are largely responsible for these higher death- 
rates of the illegitimate. Infantile debility, including congenital malforma- 
tions and. premature birth, showed 50-12 deaths per 1,000 births, as against 
the legitimate rate of 30-8; diarrhoea and enteritis 49-3 as compared with 
15-7, respiratory diseases 13-0 as compared with 6:3, syphilis 4-3 as compared 
with 0-3, and epidemic diseases 7-1 as compared with 3-7. 


A, comparison of the rates for each sex shows that the male rates were the 
higher for all the principal causes of death, except whooping-cough and 
broncho-pneumonia. 


Tur SEAsoNAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


' The following tabulation shows the principal diseases and tlie seasons of 
the year during which their effects are most fatal to their victims. The 
figures are based on the experience of the ten years 1910-19, and show the 
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proportion of deaths per 1,000 from the diseases specified for each of the 
twelve months. In order to make the results of the computation com- 
parable the returns have been adjusted so as to correct the inequality of 
the number of days in each month. 


: leseagienasl te Diph- | whoop. | Diarrhaa,; 
aontn, | THERA ttn, | Mage | Tinge” | Paths, | owe | Be, | P| Be 
Croup. Dysentery. 
{ : i | 
January ...| 131 6 70 | 127 77 | 54 45 148 75 
February ..| 159. 6 oni 3? 76/ 43} 40} 128 | 73 
March ..., 133 19 8 | 60 74 46 43 | 107 69 
April...) Ul] 1e7 {| 15 66 s2| 62 58 97 17 
May _...| 87 82} 120 54 83 70 784) 68 | 84 
June... 72| 230; 110| 49 s6| 102] 122 43 94 
July. 50| 280| 106 51 so! 131] 158 33 98 
August ... 35 81 74 69 93} 123] 135 29 96 
September. 38 50 77 85 s9| 130] 120 29 93 
October ... 31 43 55 | lid 86 97 87 50 81 
November ; 59 19 62 114 84 78 65 118 &2 
December... 94| 17] 55 fs (im | 64 | 49} 155 | 78 
: \ 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 on 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


The chief features of the above table are exhibited in the contrast between 
the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhcea and enteritis on the one 
hand, aud to pneumonia and bronchitis on the other. In the first 
group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in the 
second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, February, 
_ and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. Phthisis varies little 
throughout the year, but the rates show that it is more fatal in the colder 
months. Bright’s disease shows likewise a higher mortality during the cold 
weather. The seasonal influence on influenza was obscured by the epidemic 
of 1919. 


DEATHS FROM VIOLENCE. 


Deaths from this cause were 1,300, or 4°9 per cent, of the total deaths. 
This number includes 221 suicides, 937 accidents, 56 homicides, 15 war 
casualties, and 71 not classed (open verdicts). The rate, 6-62 per 10,000, 
was 5-2 per cent. lower than the rate for the preceding quinquennium, which 
was 6-98. In the year 1919 the males thus dying numbered 982, or 10:0 
per 10,000 living, and the females 318, or 9g per 10,000, less than one-third 
of the mate rate. 
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DEatHs FROM SUICIDE. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1919 was 221, or a rate 
of 1-13 per 10,000 living, and about 5 per cent. below the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 168, or a rate 
of 1-71 per 10,000 living, and of female 53, or a rate of 0-54 per 10,000 ie: 
—the male rate thus being three times that of the female. 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates per 10,000 living since 
1884 are shown in the following table :-— 


Males. | Females. | Total. 


mab | Deaths. | perrie.goo, | Deaths. | fra ase: | Deaths. | per 10,000. 
1884-88 428 1-62 96 0-44 524 1°09 
1889-93 519 1-68 110 0:42 629 111 
1894-98 679 | 2-01 169 0°57 848 1°34 

1899-1903 65] 1°31 142 0-44 793 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1°86 160 0-49 879 1:18 
1909-1913 857 1°95 238 0°59 1,095 1°30 
1914-1918 888 187 223 0°48 1,111 1:19 

1919 168 71 53 0°54 22) 1:13 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men are shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, and hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide that were 
consummated during the quinquennial period ending 1919, 28 were by the 
agency of poison, 29 by shooting, 16 by cutting, 14 by hanging, and 8 by 
drowning. 


Experience shows that the suicidal tendency is largely influenced by the 
seasons, as the conduct of male victims clearly exhibits, for they are more 
prone to self-destruction in the first and the last quarters of the year. During 
the ten years ended 1919 the proportion of male suicides per 1,000 was, 
during the first quarter of the year, 267, during the last 258, during the third 
245, and during the second 230. January, February, and December, the 
three hot months of the year, have usually the largest record of suicides. 


Female suicides, classified for the same periods, show the highest propor- 
tion during the third quarter of the year the figures being 281 per 1,000 
for the third quarter, 247 for the first, 230 for the second, and 240 for the 
fourth. 


DEATHS FROM ACCIDENT. 


During the year 1919 the number of fatal accidents was 937, viz., 705 of 
males and 232 of females, or equal to rates of 7-16 and 2-37 per 10,000 living of 
each sex, and the general rate was 4-77 per 10,000 living. Accidental deaths 
have always been numerically greater in the extra- -metropolitan area. Of 
those registered during 1919, deaths from accident in the metropolis num- 
bered 325, and in the remainder of the State 612. As a general rule, about 
three-fourths of the accidents Mur in the latter division, which contains 
about five-eighths of the total population. 
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The number of deaths from accident and the rates per 10,000 since 1884 are 
shown in the table below. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period 
Rati t Rate 
Deaths. | per'10,000, | Deaths. par 10,000, Death. | per 10,000. 
1884 -88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11°90 966 3°70 4,632 8°14 


1894-98 | .3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5°23 
1899-1903 3,432 9°54 1,103 3°39 4,535 6°62 
1904.-1908 3,143 8-13 1,055 2°96 4,198 5°65 
1909-1913 3,891 8°86 1,114 2-77 5,005 5°95 

1914-18 | 3,814 8°04 1,075 | 2°32 4,889 5:22 

1919 j 705 716 232 : 2°37 937 4:77 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that of 
more settled countries, it has decreased, the decline for males being more 
rapid than for females. For the years prior to 1894 the rates were really 
slightly lower than thos2 shown in the table, because certain causes formerly 
classed as accidents now fall into different categories. iad 

The experience of the past quinquennium shows that out of every 1,000 
accidents 204 are due to vehicles and horses, 138-to drowning, 129 to burns 
or gcalds, 123 to falls, 103 to railways and tramways, 42 to mines and quarries, 
and 37 to weather agencies, i.e., excessive cold or heat, and lightning. 
Among males the greatest number of deaths are due to vehicles and horses, 
and among females to burns and scalds. 


INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC, 1919. 

The history of influenza from the point of view of the deaths ascribed 
to it is remarkable for its variations. In the following table the deaths 
and death-rates are shown since 1875, the first year for which reliable inform- 
ation is available; years in which the mortality was low have been grouped, 
and years of high mortality shown singly. 


Annual Rate 


‘ |Average Annual eae 
Period. Deaths, | Number. i ser ae 
1875-1890 710. | 44 53 
1891 988 | 988 865 
1892-1917 5,196 | 198 127 
1918 372 | 372 195 
1919 6,387 6,387 | 3,253 


The disease had never been so severe in New South Wales as in 1919, in 
which year the number of deaths was only 879 less than in the preceding 
forty-four years. 

There was a previous outbreak in 1891, and during the twenty-six years 
succeeding 1891 the average death-rate from influenza showed an increase 
of nearly 140 per cent. over the average rate for the sixteen years prior to 
that year. 

Very little information is available regarding the epidemic of 1891 beyond 
the number of deaths and the ages of the deceased. The following table 
shows the number of persons who died in the metropolis and in the remainder 
of the State in that year :— 


Males. | Females. | Total. 


Metropolis... ... 0.) 115 127 | 242 
Remainder of State {| 434 7 312 


State... «| 549 439 
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Of the total deaths, 76 per cent. occurred outside the metropolis, and 56-per 
cent. were of males and 44 of females. 

The next table shows the death-rates per 1,000 in various age-groups of 
each sex, - 


. Age-groups. Males. Females. Age-groups. Males, Females. 
0- 4 1-09 97 | 35-39 62 “70 

5-9 ‘Id 09 | 40-44 “64 ‘91 

10-14 05 ‘07 i 45-49 1:16 “97 

15-19 19 “20 | 50-54 2°17 157 

20-24 3 ‘17 | (55-59 2-11 2-71 

25-29 30, | : 32 | 60-64 385 | 4:04. 

30-34 46 *63 | 65 and over | 9°90 12°99 

. ; All Ages ... +89 84 


Omitting the very young ages, the rates, speaking generally, increased 
with the age for both males and females. 

A comparison with the epidemic of 1919 will be made at a later stage. 

The epidemic of influenza which attacked the community between March 
and September, 1919, was the most serious outbreak of the disease yet 
experienced in New South Wales, judged by its infectiousness as shown by 
the number of sufferers, by its virulence as shown by its duration in epidemic 
form, or by its severity as shown by the mortality. 

Influenza was prevalent in New South Wales in September and October, 
1918, and the mortality was comparatively high, the number of deaths in 
the State from the disease in those two months being 223, as compared with 
34, the average of the previous five years. In November there were only 
27 deaths, and in December 58, but 42 of these took place in quarantine 
from cases which had occurred on vessels arriving in Port Jackson from 
abroad. 

Dr. Armstrong, the Deputy Director-General of Public Health, in his 
report on the influenza epidemic of 1919, remarks :— 

“ An exceedingly interesting subject for speculation is presented by the 
occurrence of the relatively mild outbreak of influenza which affected many 
parts of New South Wales in September—October, 1918. Was it any way 
connected with the later more severe epidemic? Was it the first wave of 
the great pandemic, or was it merely an exacerbation of the ‘ ordinary’ 
influenza or infectious catarrh sometimes seen here in winter and spring? 
Tt is very hard to say. If it was the latter, it was-more fatal than any similar 
outbreak experienced here since the year 1907, and if the former it is somewhat 
surprising that the infection should have completely disappeared from Sydney 
for three months, and from the whole State of New South Wales for more 
than a month before the attack of the main epidemic. It is also surprising 
that when the main epidemic did appear it broke forth at once in full virulence, 
with no preliminary period of gradual ingravescence of type. 

“The extent of the prevalence of the 1918 outbreak as far as Sydney is 
concerned has been greatly exaggerated. It has been unofficially alleged 
that 30 per cent. of the population of Sydney were affected by it, but although 
it is impossible to gauge its extent with any exactness it is certain that the 
estimate in question is not even an approximation to the truth. Probably 
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5 per cent. of the population of Sydney would be an approximately accurate 
estimate. It was first noticed in Sydney early in September, and it came 
to an end the first week in November, having caused 73 deaths in that period. 
It affected the country districts of New South Wales very unevenly. Many 
country towns escaped, it entirely, while others at no great distance from 
them were attacked. The manufacturing town of Lithgow, situated on the 
western railway line, 96 miles from Sydney, was probably more severely 
affected by this wave of influenza than any other district in the State. 
Lithgow has a population of 14,000, and during the months of September 
and October, 1918, it experienced 13 deaths from influenza. The mortality 
in the same. town during the 1919 epidemic was 141.” 

From a statistical point of view the outstanding feature of the 1919 epidemic, 
apart from its magnitude, was the distinct divergence from the normal 
experience in the period of life most seriously attacked by the disease. A 
comparison of the ages affected normally and during the years 1918 and 1919 
would therefore tend to throw some light on the question as to whether the 
1918 outbreak was connected with that of the following year. This is done 
in the following table, which shows the proportion dying in each age-group 
per 1,000 deaths at all ages :— 


a | Gaia gat | ae 

Age-groups. cide ms omitted. First Wave. || Second Wave. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females, || Males. | Females Males. | Females, 
oa | -126 | ass | us | 100 | 33 60 |, 42 51 
5- 9 16 4 28 25 | 3 1 | 9 20 
10-14 ‘. 16 fk wae ae. 39 uf if} 16 
15-19 32 8) aio owl a 33 31 40. 
22 98 | 36 | a s | 7 | 12 6) 77 
25-29 22 20 | 2 25 || 201 | si || 129 | 139 
30-34 as | 40 7 17 ||. 201 | 145 |) ase | 145 
35-39 mM 28 28 50 |} 16s 7 | 36 | 
40-44 a 59 21 17 o | 2 || 98 15 
45-49 66 43 | 69 33 78 61 | 78 62 
50-54 44 63 35 8 ||. 36 64 73 60 
55-59 44 47 | 69 33 27 48 45 59 
60-64 69 75 90 67 2 | 38 |) 48 | 42 
65-69 85 95 | lot | 117 14 13 | 29 38 
70-74 91 91 83 83 9 1%) 17 33 
15-79 42) 15 | 146 | 192 s | 6 17 2). 
80 and over 116 122 139 208 pas 3 9 10 
Not stated |... ss, ol ae er 1 el 
3,000 | 1,000 | 3,000 [1,000 || 3,000 | 1,000}, 1,000 | 1,000 
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1913-17, os at 1919. p 
Age-groups. Average of & years. eerie ae First Wave. Second Wave, 
Males. | Females. i Males. | Females. || Males, | Females.) Males. Females. 
i L : 7 
0-19 174 166 167 i 142 74 129 99 127 
t 
20-39 122 124 70 | 100 643 555 486 472 
40-59 {| 20) | 212 | 194 | 91 231 235 294 256 
| | | 
60 andover; 503 | 498 562 | 667 51 81 120 144 
Not stated | | 4 1 1 1 
1,000 1,0C0 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
| i 


From the above figures it would appear that the weight of normal influenza. 
on the older ages was even more pronounced during the 1918 outbreak than 
during the years 1913-1917. The age-distribution in the 1919 deaths marks 
the epidemic of that year as an outbreak totally different from any previous 
experience, and it does not appear that the disease in 1918 was of the same 
type as in 1919. 

The change shown in 1919 in the distribution of deaths according to age 


is reported from all parts of the world where an outbreak of the disease 
occurred. 


The Outbreak of 1919. 


During the year 26,385 persons died from all causes in New South Wales, 
and of these 6,387, or over 24 per cent., died from influenza, representing 
a death-rate of 3:25 per 1,000 persons. : 

Of the 6,387 deaths, 672 were described by the medical practitioners 
as influenza, 4,894 as pneumonic-influenza, and 821 as influenza and 
pneumonia. 

On the authority of the Deputy Director-General of Public Health, such 

causes as epidemic pneumonia, septic pneumonia, etc., were classified as 
pneumonic-influenza. Influenza also was accepted as the cause of death 
when associated with other causes, which in normal periods would be 
preferred to that disease for purposes of classification. 
+ The outbreak originated in the metropolis towards the close of January, but 
was held in check for some time, as it was not till nearly two months later 
that the daily deaths gave evidence of the seriousness of the position. From 
the 23rd March the deaths increased daily, till on the 18th April 62 occurred. 
From that date the deaths declined fairly regularly, till on the 22nd May only 
5 occurred. After that date the daily number of deaths increased, slowly 
at first till about the middle of June, then rapidly, and on the 26th of that 
month 142 persons died, the maximum number of any day, as a result of the 
epidemic. The daily deaths then decreased, but it was not till August that 
the number again reached single figures. From August to December the 
monthly deaths were in order 309, 112, 71, 29, and 12. 

The following table shows the number of deaths which occurred in the 
metropolis and in the remainder of the State monthly in January and 
February, and weekly from 28th February to 25th September. After that 
date the numbers are again shown monthly. It should be noted that the 


wy 
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statement has been compiled according to the actual date on which the 


deaths occurred. 


Number of Deaths. 
Period... ee Metropolis. Remainder of State, Whole State. 
Males, | Females! Total. || Males, Vemales| Total. || Males. Females| Total. 
Scenery: ah at 
January lat to 30th a 1 as 1 1 1 2 2 1 & 
Four weeks ended 27 Feb. 8 2 10 4 3 7 12 5 17 
Week ended 6 March | 1 2 3 3 3 6 4 5 9 
i ae, SASS Gh. | 4) 1 5 | 3 6 9 7 7 14 
ie Oy : 10 | 1 n a} .. 2 2 1 18 
a or ae a 2 5 3) 8B ss} 16| 74 
nop) CS April. m2) 52) 164 8 5 | 18 120 a7 | 477 
a ee -| 190] ga) ars |! a7 u aij) 2x7 ov} 314 
es | eer 179| 11) 290 49 37| 86 23} s| 376 
noo» Bos | 144 79 | 228 56 39 95 200] 1s] 318 
rns (en 92 61] 153) 7 8) 79 163 69 | 232 
Mb, ey SB? ae er) 26 95 52 1s| 67 121 41] 162 
a’ Gp UID 29 21 50 87 10 47 66 31 97 
yo Boy ek “age aa 48 rt 16 33 51 30 81 
sa i Das batt 30 | 16 | 46 24 9 33 54 25 79 
» ~~ S dune 39] | 54 |] 80 13; 43 69] 28 oT 
A ABS : 78 62| 140 32 28 60 110 90} 200 
is” oe 10 206 149 355 70 38 108 |) 276 187 463 
rr | 308) 260} 63; iss 119) 303 || - 487] 379 | 868 
» oy Bduly 201! 195 | 396 250] 166) 416 451/ ser} 812 
Hap Os : 14} 107| 221) 219] 164] 38 333 | 271] 604 
po ae AE 55 47] 102 176 | 139] 315 231} ise} 417 
rn ae -| 39 23 ez |) 110 gz} 192]! 140} 105| 24 
2 ae Ble | 18 | u{ 32 95 48} 143 {) 113 ee} 175 
oom TAugust [1B] 6 | a7ll 59 34 93}, 71 39] 110 
i on AR i 7| 9 16) 84 20 B44 29 70 
i a BTS 4 | 8! 6 13 || 25 18 43 33 23 56 
fn he 2B ae 7 3/10 22 a9| 44 29 2 54 
» on» 4 September. 8 | 5| 2B | 18 11 29 26 16 42 
ye oy Vd Sg. ae! 4) 2 6 7 9 16 ll ul 22 
» ow Bon 6} 4 10 | 4 6 10 10 10 20 
ny ee! 7 | 2 9 ll 6 17 18 8 26 
Four weeks ended 28 Oct. 9! ww} wi a7] 22 59 46] 32 78 
» ow 20Nov, 2] 1 3 22 13 35 2 14 38 
» ogg: 18Dec. 1 2 3 6 5 rl 7 7 14 
Fifteen days ended 31 Dec. bl 1 2 1 1 1 2 3 
Total... .. ..{ 2,081; 1,403] 3,484 |) 1,770 | 1,183 | 2,908 || 3,851 | 2,536 | 6,387 
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_It will be seen from the table on the preceding page, and from the above 
Diagram No. 1, that the epidemic occurred in two distinct waves, the point’ 
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of. demarcation being on the 22nd May. The magnitude of the two waves 
will be seen on reference to the following table :— 


: | Males. Females. ‘Total. 

First { Metropolis... aH 926 466 1,392 
Wave | Remainder of State ... 335 160 495 
Whole State ... 1,261 626 1,887 

Second {Metropolis ... ...] 1,155 | 987 2,092 
Wave | Remainder of State... 1,435 - 973 2,408 
Whole State ...) 2,590 1,910 4,500 


Tn the first wave nearly half the deaths were of metropolitan males, while 
the total of metropolitan females was almost equal to those of the males and 
females combined in the remainder of the State. 

In the second wave no class predominated, although the males outside 
the metropolis suffered considerably more than any other group. 

Of the total deaths, 55 per cent. occurred in the metropolis, and 60 per 
cent. were of males. 

It has been pointed out that in each wave the maximum daily number 
of deaths was reached quickly, after which it declined rapidly; also in 
each wave more than half the deaths occurred during a period of three weeks, 
in the first wave ending on 24th April, and in the second wave ending on 
10th July. - 

The waves in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State were not 
exactly coincident, those in the metropolis being a week in each case prior 
to that experienced outside. 

A general idea of the geographical distribution of the deaths will be obtained 
from the following table, which shows the rates per 1,000 of population in 
the principal divisions of the State :— : 


Division. Males. Females, | Total, | Rabe per boo) 
i 
Metropolis ... S81 ote ie : 2,081 1,403 3,484 4°30 
Balance of Cumberland a ae 346 189 535 4°46 
North Coast 8 iat Han ‘ise 127° 102 229 1°87 
Newcastle and Suburbs ... is es 172 160 332 5°37 
Balance of Hunter and Manning ... 166 101 267 1°78 
South Coast saa es as kes 103 80 183 2°10 
Northern Tableland wd: re On 56 43 99 1:73 
Central Tableland... or ie ss 222 140 362 2°69 
Southern Tableland a ag v5 119 44 163 3°52 
North-Western Slope ... ia ~~ 51 48 99 | L555 + 
Central-Western Slope ... Ve hide 51 32 | 83]. 196 
South-Western Slope’: .., ioe, ed 115 | 61 176 1-73 - 
North-Western Plain... via. Wobet 37 27 64 2:22): 
Central-Western Plain... 2a eee 18*° 19 37 1:18 
Riverina... pees Gay ghee 73 36 109 1:79 
Western Division .. eke aS vet 114 - 51 165 3°70 
Whole State Bt Law yas 3,851- 2,536 6,387 3°25 


+ 


From this table it will be scen that the epidemic spread through every 
division of the State, the highest mortality rate being experienced in Newcastle 
and suburbs. Excluding County Cumberland and Newcastle, the highest 
rate was that for the Western Division, owing mainly to deaths at Broken 


IIo. 


Hill. 
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As communication with that town is mainly through South Australia, 


it is curious to note the high rate, because South Australia experienced a 


very light attack of the epidemic. 


and in Goulburn respectively. 


The fairly high rates shown for Central 
and Southern Tablelands are attributable to the deaths occurring in Lithgow 


In the following table the metropolis is divided into groups of municipalities, 
and the rates compared with the density of the populations :— 


Rate Number of 

District of Metropolis. Deaths, per 1,000 of Persons 

Population, | per acre. 
City ... Be sae ase 728 6°79 32 2 
North-western Suburbs ae 507 5°19 32°7 
Western-central _,, ate tes 219 4°67 31-2 
Eastern _,, ean] 388 5-04 10°0 
Eastern Suburbs ... 459 3°88 9-0 
Western ,, 478 3°39 96 
Southern _,, 321 3°61 3:4 
Northern _,, ae 3 338 2°42 2-9 

Resident outside Metropolis 96 doe ee 

Metropolis ... 3,484 4°30 6°9 


The highest rate is shown for the north-western suburbs, which include 
Balmain, Leichhardt, Annandale, and Glebe, while the lowest rate was 
experienced by the suburbs on the northern side of the Harbour from Manly 
to Eastwood. 


In the next table of deaths according to age the numbers are given for the 
metropolis and for the remainder of the State to show the actual loss of 
population in the two divisions. The two waves are distinguished, as the 
age-distribution in the second differs materially from that in the first. 


First Wave, Second Wave. 
Age-groups. Metropolis. Remainder of State. Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
; : rt 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. }| Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 

O- 4... ied 29 30 14 13 52 43 57 54 
5- 9... ee 1 8 3 2 8 21 16 17 
10-14... ri 4 5 5 2 22 18 23° 13 
15-19... es 25 17 14 4 35 42 45 34 
20-24... ‘ 70 55 28 15 76 70 93 77 
25-29... 1y3 83 60 30 162 154 173 111 
30-34... vais 186 68 67 23 203 148 201 129 
35-39... >... 155 59 51 l4 172 115 181 98 
40-44... eae 92 25 2] 20 110 62 144 81 
45-49... ae 77 30 22 8 9t 45 108 73 
50-54... aie 24 24 2) 10 76 50 113 65 
55-59... 22 23 12 7 43 Bl 72 62 
60-64... i 20 19 5 5 37 37 88 44 
65 and over ... 27. 20 - 12 7 64 8] 120 1l4 
Age not stated 1 oe te ae 1 es 1 1 
Total 926 466 335 160 1,155 937 1,435 973 
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This table emphasises the predominance in the first wave of the deaths 
of metropolitan males, especially in the age-groups of heavy mortality. 
From age 25 to 45 there were 20 per cent. more deaths of males in the 
metropolis than in the rest of the population of the State. 


The second striking feature of the table is that in the second wave the 
males outside the metropolis suffered more in every age-group except one 
than those inside, the exception being the group 30-34, where the deaths 
were practically equal. 


Although a similar transference of weight from the metropolis to the 
country took place with regard to deaths of females it was not till after age 40 
that this was effected. In the second wave the deaths of all females outside 
the metropolis were less than 4 per cent. above those inside, while taking 
only the ages above 40 the increase was nearly 35 per cent. 


The following table gives the deaths and rates per 1,000 persons for the 
whole State. The two waves are again shown for comparison. Unfor- 
tunately, on account of the considerable interval since the last census, not 
sufficient information is available as to the age-constitution of the population 
in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State to enable rates to be 
quoted for those divisions with any confidence. 


Males, | Females, 

Age-greupe. | Number of Deaths. TOO TIE. Number of ei: ars Tivae 
wave | wi, | Tor | git, | Git, | total wate | wi, | Total | ite | yd | Tota 
0-4 = 4. 43 | 109] 152] -35| -88] 1-23 | 43 97 | 140] °36] °81] 1°17 
5-9  ... 4 24 28 + 04] *25] °29 10 38 48 | ‘1l| °40 ar) | 
10-14... 9 45 54| 10] -48] 58 7 31 38 | °08) °34] +42 
15-19... 39 80 | 119] °87] °75]1:12)| 21 76 97 | -21) °74{ +95 
20-24 ...) 98] 169] 267 | 1°32) 2°29) 3-61] 70| 147] 217] -68/ 1-42] 2-10 
25-29 .....| 253 | 335 | 588 | 3°60/4°75/| 8-35 |) 113 | 265 |) 378 | 1:19| 2-79] 3-98 
30-34... 253 | 404] 657 | 3°39] 5:43 | 8°82 || 91) 277] 368 | 1°11|3-38] 4-49 
35-39 ...| 206 | 353 | 559 | 3-04] 5:22| 8°26|| 73 | 213] 286 | 1:09)/3°16] 4:25 
40-44... 113 | 254) 367 | 1°80] 4:04] 5°84 ]| 45 143 | 188) °80| 2°54) 3°34 
45-49, 99) 202] 301 | 1°65/ 3-38] 5-03 || 38 | 118 | 156] -80| 2-49] 3:29 
50-54 ...| 45] 189] 234] -91/ 3°80] 4°71 34; 115 | 149] +90] 3-06] 3-96 
55-59 ws | | B84] «115 | 149) °98) 3°30] 4°28 )| 30) 113 143 | 1:14] 4°30] 5°44 
60-64... 25 | 125] 150] °98/| 4:92] 5-90]| 24 81 105 | 1:18 | 3°97] 5°15 
65and over, 40 186 | 226 | :85| 4:00] 4°85 |} 27 196 | 223 | -71]5°16| 5:87 
acre ..-] 1,261 | 2,590 | 3,851 | 1-28 | 2°63 | 3:91 | 626 | 1,910 | 2,536 | 64] 1°95 | 2°59 


' Notz.—The above rates are shown graphically in Diagram No. 2 on the next page. 
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Influenga. 
1919 

Deaths per 1000 

1n each age-group 


- An examination of the rates of males discloses a rough similarity of pro- 
gress in the two waves up to age 29. After that age, however, the rates are 
quite distinct. In each wave the rates rise rapidly from age 15 to 2), but 
whereas in the first wave the rates decline fairly regularly from the latter age 
to the end, in the second wave a further increas2 is shown in the group 30-34. 
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and after a slight drop in the next group the rates are fairly constant at 
4 per 1,000 to the end of life. There is practically no similarity in the rates 
for females i in the two waves. In the first wave the rates are fairly constant 
from age 25 to the end of life. In‘the second.the rates show approximately 
the same progress to age 39 as those of the males in the same wave. After 
that age, however, a distinct-increase is shown as the.age advances. 

‘The appearance of the rates prompts a further combination in groups 
roughly representing infancy, youth, young adults, middle and old age. 
This has been done in the following table. :— 


Age-groups. First Wave. 2 Second Wave. a Total. 
Males, | Females _ | Males. Females. Males, | Females. 
0-9 on. eae BD 25 61 63 || +82 88 
10-19 ai wos wee 24 15 63 56 | “87 “70 
20-39 sue wee er 2°83 1:00 4°40 2°60 7°23 3°59 
40-54 ay «| 1°49 83 3°74 2°66 5°24 3°49 
55 and over bees vat “92 “96 3:99 4°60 4°92 5°56 


Omitting the experience. of the first wave, as not representing the effect 
of the epidemic on the: whole population, it would appear that the rates 
for the males can be divided into two groups, those for ages under and over 20, 
and for the females into three, namely, under 20, 20-54, and 55 and over. 
Further, it would appear that where the chances of infection were equal among 
the sexes, namely, in infancy and at school-age, both sexes were equally liable 
to succumb to the disease, and this is supported by the experience of the sexes 
at advanced ages. In middle-age, at whieh pericd the great<r portion of 
women are engaged in home dutics, the female dcath-rate was considerably 
lower than the male. 

In the following table the death rates per 1,000 in age-groups in 1919 are 
compared with those for five normal years, 1909-13, and with those for the 
ptevious outbreak in 1891. 


1891. 1909-13. ; ~ Y9L9. 
Age-groups. : j 7 
Males, Females, Males. Females. Males. Females, 
0- 4 aed ae 1:09 97 ‘11 10 1,23 117 
5- 9 - ie wal” 14 “09 02 “01 29 51 
10-14 a3 bug oie 05 ‘07 ‘01 “O01 58 ‘42 
15-19 : “19 20 ‘01 01 1:12 "95 
20-24 35 17 02 03 =|}. 3-61 2°10 
25-29 30 32 03 03 8:35 | 3°98 - 
30-34 *46 63 02 04 8:82 | 4°49 
35-39 62 ‘70 07 03 8°26 4:25 
40-44 64 ‘91 04 05 5°84 3°34 
45-49 1:16 97 09 05 5°03 3°29 
50-54 : 2:17 1°57 06 04 4°71 3°96 
55-59 ae aus we] 2:11 2°71 7 ‘ll 4°28 5°44 
60-64 aes ve} 8°85 4°04 ‘18 21 5°90 5:15 
65 and over ee ..| 9°90 12:99 "84 ‘91 4°85 5°87 
Total ie ene 89 84 08 08 3°91 2°59 


Up to age 40 the 1891 rates are practically ten times those for 1909-13, 
which may be taken as the normal influenza mortality rates. Over 40 the 
proportion is slightly higher, but not so much so as to destroy the similarity 
in the progression of the rates in each ease. The rates for 1919 show the 
completeness of the change in the age-incidence of the disease in that year 
as compared, with previous experience. - 
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An endeavour has been made to ascertain the death-rates from the 
epidemic in occupations. To do so it has been necessary to assume that the 
population is still constituted as to age and occupation in the same propor- 
tions as at the last census in 1911. The results, of course, will be only 
approximate, but probably sufficiently accurate to indicate the general 
direction in which the population was affected by the epidemic. 


Classifying the occupations of the males according to the method followed 
at the census of 1911, the deaths were as follows :— 


Age-groups. 
Occupations i : Total 
in E | 
Classes. 0 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 45 50 a a 6 70 1 a beg Males 
: 20 | 24 | 29 | 34 | 39 | 44 | 49 | 54 | 59 | 64 | 69 | 74] 79 | over 
I. Professional...) 4) 15] 25 | 37] 387] 290) 26] 15 1 8) 3| 3] 4] 1]... | 208 
Il. Domestic Si 8/ 15| 26] 19] 16 9 8 9 5} 2) 5] 1 1]... | 124 
Ill. Commercial ..| 12) 44) 97/108] 100] 58| 34] 24] 17) 10) 9) 4] 5] 1]../] 518 
IV. Transport and] 17) 36/117/115| 98] 50; 39] 18] 17 12| 4] 4] 5]... 1] 583 
Communica- | | 
tion. 
V. Industrial...) 53 ) 117 | 249 | 278 | 225 | 153 | 115 |-110 | 64 | 64 | 47/19/18] 8 | 2 |1,522 
VI. Primary Pro-| 16) 24] 53] G4] 59 65) 42] 31] 40) 20/12/17] 7)..) 500 
cers. 
VU. Indefinite 251 | 28} 32] 29) 21] 16] 13] 17] 10] 11) 7] 8] 8| 5 446 
— |__| —_] —_-]__ | — | ———| an — 
Total 353 | 267 | 588 | 657 | 559 | 367 | 301 | 234 | 149 | 150 | 92 | 55 | 53 | 23 | 3 | 3,851 


In the section dealing with ages it was found that males could be roughly 
divided into two groups, under and over age 20. Making this rough division, 


and taking the whole of the deaths as shown, the followang.3 rates per 1, oo 
‘males result :— 


Class. | “1 un. | ul. | IV. | Vv. | VI 5 oanations 
Under age 20 ies 1:03 re re | 2°07 1°67 47 “88 
Age 20 and over ... 5°30 6°36 6°01 8°46 8°87 2°49 6-02 
All Ages 491 5°71 | 5:12 7°70 7°71 2:19 3°91 


The outstanding feature of the table is the low rate experienced by the 
primary producers (Class VI). Persons engaged in transport and communi- 
cation (Class IV) and in industrial pursuits (Class V) were affected in a 
higher degree than any others. 

A eomparison of the death-rates of married and single persons can be made 
only on the assumption that as regards the population in these groups the 
proportions existing at the census of 1911 were earenaie in 1919. The 
following rates, therefore, are quoted as approximate only :-— 


Males. | 


Females. 
| Married. Single. Married. Single, 
age ‘Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per Deaths. per : Deaths. per Deaths. per 
1,000. 1,000. 1,000. 1,000. 
t 
20-39 1,160 81 91l 50 944 49 305 2°2 
40-54 675 55 227. 6:4 423 35 70 39 
55 and over... 419 4 106 5°6 436 5°6 35 5°7 
All Ages ...| 2,254] 6 1,244) 52 | 1,803) 46 410| 25 
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Under the age of 40 it would appear that the married suffered considerably 
more than the single, while over 40 the difference was slight. 


In addition to the above the statistics relating to influenza during 1919 
have been tabulated according to duration of illness and to the diseases 
associated with influenza as appearing on the death certificates of the 
medical practitioners. This information, which appears in the Statistical 
Register for 1919-20, was tabulated, not because it was thought to be of 
particular value, but because it is difficult. to say what information will be 
required in the future. 


It is sometimes suggested that during an epidemic there are a considerable’ 
number of deaths due indirectly to the epidemic, but attributed to other 
diseases. The deaths for the year are compared with the average deaths 
from the same disease for a period of years prior to the epidemic, and it is 
implied that the increases, if any, are the result of the epidemic. 


In the following table the deaths from the principal respiratory diseases, 
heart affections, and old age, which occurred in 1919, are compared with 
those during the five years 1914-18, which have been adjusted to allow for 
the increase in population :— 


; Increase in 1919. 
Averag: 
Disease. Deaths, arth) 4 
1914-18, . No. Per cent. 
Influenza www 175 6,387 6,212 | 3549-7 
Pneumonia ... PA 1,295 1,406 It 86 
Bronchitis... 568 655 87 15°3 
Diseases of the Heart. 2,120 2,295 175 8°2 
Phthisis 2 ae 1,166 1,216 50 4°3 
Old Age see a 1,267 —-:1, 384 117 9:2 
at = 
Total of above ../ 6,591 | 13,343 | 6,752 102°4 
All other Causes ...| 13,824 13,042 | (—) 282 (-)21 
é —| | ——_—_—— — 
All Causes ...| 19,915 26,385 6,470 325 


Omitting the excess of deaths from influenza, the deaths from all causes 
in 1919 were 258, or 1-3 per cent., above the average for 1914-18, which 
‘included two years (1917 and 1918) in which the death-rates were lower 
than in any other year on record. 


From this it would appear that in New South Wales, at least, practically 
the whole of the deaths caused by the epidemic were attributed to their 
proper cause. 


A comparison of the weekly deaths from influenza in Australia and in 
other countries discloses interesting differences. For instance, in Victoria 
and in England there were three waves during the progress of the 
epidemic; in France, if the experience of Paris can be taken as indicating 
that of the whole country; in New South Wales and in New York there were 
two waves; while in New Zealand, and in the Australian States not already 
mentioned, there was only one wave. 


In Queensland 470, or 45-6 per cent. of the deaths were in June, 1919. 
In Western Australia 217, or 39-6 per cent., were in August. In South 
Australia 135, or 25-4 per cent., were in ‘May; and i in Tasmania 101, or sas 9 
per cent., were in September. 
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In the following table the deaths during the week of highest mortality ar are 
shown for the places mentioned above :— 


( 


Maxinrum Weekly Deaths. Total Deaths 


; during 
First-Wave. | Second Wave. | ‘Third Wave, | Epidemic. 


New South Wales— 


Week ended... ww. April 17, 1919. June 26, 1919 Si 
Mortality .. a 376 866 ae 6,387 
Rate per 1, 000 of population Ket 191 “441 “sa 

Victoria— 
Week ended axe -.| Feb. 14, 1919] May 1, 1919] Aug. 1, 1919 
Mortality... ss 164 265 109 3,530 
Rate per 1; 000 of: population + 112 H 181 074 

New Zealand— 
Week ended ..  ...—..| Nov. 28, 1918)... hes 
Mortality... ie 1,935 ae ee _ 5,683 
Rate per } 5000 of population = 1-746 ; 

England and Wales— 
Week ended... saa ...| July 18, 1918} Nov, 9, 1918} Mar. 1, 1919) _ 
Mortality ise 2,952 16,015 7,716 154,456 

®Rate per fi 000 of population a 084 “441 213 

(Civilian rate.) 

Paris— 
Week ended __... ae ...| Oct. 26, 1918) Mar. 1, 1919 ae 
Mortality... oe 1,263 424 see 8,475 
Rate per 1 5000 of population ae 444 149 

New York— : i 
Week ended ie | Oct. 24, 1918'Jan. 24, 1919 aoe 
Mortality... is 2,971 540 a 16,755 
Rate per 1 000 of population “aa ‘506 “090 


In New South Wales and in England and Wales it is remarkable that the 
rates for the week of maximum mortality i in each place were the same, 
namely ‘441 per 1,000 of population ; in Paris it was +444, very little higher, 
but in New York the maximum weekly rate was 506, and in New Zealand 
1,746. In Victoria the maximum weekly rat> was only ‘181. 

The total deaths from influenza during 1919 in the Commonwealth were 
12,252, and the following table shows the number of deaths of each sex] in 
each State, with the corresponding rates per 1,000 of population :— 


Deaths, | Rates per 1,000 of population. 

State. - 7 = 
Males, Females. Total. Males, Females. Total, 

4 

New South Wales ... ..| 3,851 2,536 6,387 3°91 2°59 3°25 
Victoria Sid | 1,969 1,561 3,530 2°75 2-08 2°41 
Queensland ... wie ast 606 424 1,030 1°65 1:23 1 44 
South Australia =... 13 303 229 | 532 1°41 95 1:17 
Western Australia .., ed 366 182 548 2°15 1:19 1°69. 
Tasmania... See oa 121 104 | 225 1:12 1:01 1:06 
_. Total, Commonwealth...| 7,216; 5,086 | 12,252 | 282 | 1:96 | 2:39 


A complete report on the epidemic was issued from the Department 
of Public Health, in which the Hpidemiology and Administration were 
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discussed by Dr. W. G. Armstrong, Deputy Director-General of Public 
Health, and by Dr. Robert Dick, Medical Officer of Health, Hunter 
River District; and the Pathological and Bacteriological investigations were 
described by Dr. J. B. Cleland, Principal Microbiologist, Department of 
Public Health. 

Among the preventive measures taken was the preparation in depart- 
mental laboratories of large quantities of prophylactic vaccine and the 
establishment of inoculation depéts. In regard to the question of inoculation 
and the experience gained, Dr. Armstrong states as follows :— 

“The experience gained during the epidemic on the question of the pro- 
phylactic effect of inoculation in influenza relates almost entirely to its 
value in mitigating the virulence of the attack, and diminishing the risks 
of death. No definite evidence, unfortunately, can be offered as to its value 
in preventing attacks of influenza.” 

The following table was taken from the above-mentioned report. 
It shows the number and proportion per cent. of persons with their 
degree of inoculation prior to their admission to hospital, the type of disease, 
and the mortality among patients treated for influenza in twenty-five Sydney 
hospitals between 27th January and 30th September, 1919 :— 


_2 Type A. Type B. Type C. Deathe. 
Degree of Inoculation, $3 1 = 
P| No. | cont. | No | cent.| N° | cont.| NO | cent. 
Patients inoculated once | 705) 277) 39°38) 225) 31°9) 125) 17°7} 78) 112 
55 5 twice | 2,278 940) 41:4) 731) 82°2) 371) 16°38) 231) 10°12 
tay three or 
more times 606} 330) 54:5) 180) 29°7| 46) 7:6) 50) 8-2 
Number and date of inoculation 
not given see bee «| 571) 198] 338) 205) 35°9) 90} 15-8} 83): 145 
Total, all forms of inoculation...) 4,155] 1,740} 41°9| 1,341] 32:1} 632) 15°3) 442) 10-7 
‘Patients not inoculated... ...| 6,249) 2,180} 34:1) 1,928) 30°9/1,158) 18-5) 1,033) 16°5 
Information re inoculation not) 
obtained wee ee | 1,568, 584) 34:1. 434) 27°7) 183) 11:7] 417) 26°5 
Total, all Patients ... .-| 11,972) 4,404] 36°8 3,703) 30°9) 1,973) 16-5) 1,892) 15-8 
Males inoculated see | 2,458) 852) 37°7/ 818) 33°1 i 451} 18°3 . 342) 13°9 
Males not inoculated .., ..| 8,581) 1,066] 29°8) 1,120) 31-8) 724) 20-2) 671! 18:7 
Males, information re inocula- 
tion not obtained... «| 882) 265) 30°0} 245) 27°8) 101) 11°5| 271) 30°7, 
All Males... it wat 6,921 2,183) 31°6) 2,178) 31:4] 1,276) 18°5) 1,284) 18°5 
Females inoculated ey | 1,697 888| 52°3 528| 31-1 if 181} 10°7| 100 : 5:9 
Females not inoculated... .. | 2,668] 1,064) 39-9) 808] 30:2) 434) 16°3) 362) 13°6 
Females, information 7e inocula-| 
tion not obtained .... veel = 686} = 269} 89-2} 189) 27-6) 82) 11-9) 146) 21:2 
All Females... wd ...| 5,051] 2,221) 44:0) 1,525) 30-2) 697) 13:8) 608) 12°0 
| 
N.B.—The above figures are exclusive of 814 members of hospital staffs, all of whom were attacked by 


influenza and were treated as patients in the various hospitals, 

The types of diseases classified as A, B, and C were adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Health on the suggestion of the Federal Quarantine authorities, 
who had already introduced that classification of cases in the quarantine 
stations. It was held that uniformity in the classification of attacks, accord- 
ing to the degree of severity, was desirable throughout the Commonwealth. 
Type A denotes “simple” influenza without pulmonary involvement or 
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other serious complications. Type B denotes cases with mild pulmonary 
involvement. Type C denotes cases which were toxic or fulmanant in type, 
or accompanied by severe pulmonary involvement. 

It will be observed that in a group of 1,568 cases, or about 13 per cent. 
of the total number dealt with in the table, no information was obtained as 
to the previous inoculation of the patient. This is a large proportion, and 
it is chiefly accounted for in two ways—first, and principally, by the fact 
that many of the patients were removed to hospital either moribund or at 
least in so precarious a condition that it was considered unwise to interrogate 
them. 792 patients died within forty-eight hours of admission into the 
hospitals, and 1,090 within seventy- two hours. Obviously, in a large pro- 
portion of these cases the patient must have been extremely ill on admission. 
Young children constituted another class of patient from whom very little 
information as to inoculation could be obtained. Of these 1,541 under 
10 years of age were treated in hospitals. The mortality among young 
children was low, but the mortality among the first-mentioned class was so 
high that it carries the whole mortality of the group up to the very high figuré 
of 26-5 per cent. 
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EDUCATION. 

In New South Wales the State has established a system of national education 
which embraces all branches of primary, secondary, and technical education ; 
there are, in addition, a number of private educational institutions subject 
to State inspection, of which the majority are conducted under the auspices 
of the religious denominations. 

; The history of the development of the school system of the State and of 
its passage from private to Government control is interesting. 

Prior to the year 1848 the system of education in New South Wales was 
conducted solely by the religious denominations with monetary assistance 
from the Government. But in that year an undenominational scheme of 
education or the National system, as it was called, was introduced and_con- 
ducted side by side with the denominational system, each group of schools 
being placed under a separate board. The anomaly of the existence of twe 
rival boards controlling education continued until 1866 when the Public 
Schools Act which, though providing for the continuance of the two classes. 
of schools, placed all schools receiving aid from the State under the control 
of the Council of Education, a board appointed by the Government. The 
public schools were administered entirely by this board and the denomi- 
national schools were governed in conjunction with the various religious 
bodies by which they were founded. From this dual system of control 
transition was made to the present system by the Public Instruction Act, 
1880, which abolished all State aid to denominational education. This Act, 
as amended by the Free Education Act, 1906, and the Public Instruction 
(Amendment) Acts of 1916 and 1917, is the statutory basis of the present 
education system in New South Wales, which is controlled by the Director 
and Under Secretary of Education and administered by a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, 

The following table affords a comparison between the number of State 
schools in operation in 1881, the first full year in which the Depart- 
ment of Education was under immediate ministerial control, and the 
numbers open at Jater periods; the figures represent the gross number 
of schools in operation during the year :— 


Schools in operation during year. 
Type of School. 
1881. 1891. 1901. “1911. 1918. 1919, 
High ood ane vi ms a 5 4 8 22 23 
Public See see oe | 1,100 | 1,697 | 2,049 | 1,945 | 2,020 : 2,050 
Provisional eh er ie 246 349 428 514 514. 493 
Half-time ... ees eae oes 93 300 76 303 160 © 146 
House-to-house and Travelling ... Ae 92 20 6 5 4 
Correspondence ... tas wes is vee] sis ses wee | 2 
Subsidised ... 98 i oi a wis ee, 494. 658 | 575 
Evening, Primary tee +38 57 14 41 24 vee see 
” Continuation .. 0... con oe a3 18 43 40 
Industrial and Reformatory —...) 2 3 4 3 2! o 
= i sa os 
Total .. os +, 1,498 | 2,460 | 2,822 | 3,315 | 3,424 { 3,336 
No. of Schools per 1,900 of 
Population es ..{ 1:99 217 2°08 2-01 177 | 1:66 


The outstanding features of the Public School system are that it is non- 
sectarian, free, and compulsory. Each of these principles is enjoined by 
statute. That the instruction given in Public Schools should be secular was 
, $14931—A : a 
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provided by the Act of 1880, but provision was made for general reli- 
gious instruction to be given by teachers and, with the consent of parents, by 
ministers of religion, That education in all State primary schools should be 
free was provided by the Free Education Act, 1906, and all fees payable in 
secondary schools were abolished by regulation in 1911. That attendance 
of children at school should be compulsory was provided by the original act 
of 1880, but the amending act of 1916 enacted that the statutory school age 
should be from 7 to 14 years, required a more regular attendance, and gave 
wider powers to the Minister for ensuring such attendance, This Act had, 
further, the important effect of bringing directly under the supervision of 
the Department of Education all private schools attended by children of 
statutory age,and control is exercised over the standard of instruction and 
the sanitary arrangements in these schools. In a large measure private 
secondary schools have been subjected to a similar control through the 
mediums of public examinations and bursary endowment. 


The complete scheme of education, as established, ensures co-ordination 
between both public and private education systems and provides a clear and 
definite avenue from Kindergarten to University. The various stages are 
marked by certificate examinations, and assistance to obtain higher education 
is accorded through the bursary system to promising students who lack 
-Hinancial means. 


A detailed account of the features of the scheme follows. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Kindergarten methods under the Montessori system have been adopted as 
far as practicable in the Infant Schools under the Department of Education, 
and in various parts of Sydney and suburbs Kindergarten classes are con- 
ducted for the purpose of bringing young children under refining influences. 
During the year 1919 classes were in operation in 123 Public Schools; 14 
were separate Infant Schools, and the remainder were Primary Schools with 
“Kindergarten departments attached; the number of pupils enrolled for 
Kindergarten instruction was 6,698, the average attendance being 4,932. 


Private Kindergarten Schools. 


Free Kindergarten schools are conducted by the Kindergarten Union of 
New South Wales, which is assisted by a grant fron the Government, 
amounting in 1919-20 to £1,000. In 1919 there were 10 Free Kindergarten 
schools with 40 teachers; the number of scholars on the roll during the 
December quarter was 893, all of whom were under 7 years of age. ‘Lhe 
average daily attendance was 464, and the gross enrolment for the year, 
749, : 

At some of the ordinary private schools there are departments for 
Kindergarten work. 


In connection with Kindergarten teaching a private institution supplies 
training in Froebelian methods, and the Free Kindergartens provide 
observation and practice schools. 


Primary ScHoo.s. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in schools classified 
broadly into three groups—(a) Primary and Superior Schools in more or less 
populous centres, (6) schools in isolated and sparsely settled districts, viz., 
Provisional, Half-time, House-to-house, and Subsidised Schools, and (c) 
Correspondence Schools instructing children so isolated as to be beyond the 
reach of other schools. 


House-to-house teaching is restecbod generally to English and mathematics, 
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In Half-time schools, one teacher divides his time between two schools, so 
arranging that homework and preparatory study shall occupy the time of the 
pupils in the absence of the teacher, The course of instruction follows that 
of full-time schools. 


Provisional schools are established in localities where population is 
situated temporarily, ¢.g, in railway construction camps, and in localities 
where doubt exists as to the permanence of the settlement. 


Classification of Primary Schools, 
Public primary schools are classified according to average attendance, 


Schools School 
cme | tee. intrtin | ca | tts, npn 
Z | Over 1200 | a7 | Vv 41-200 534 
901-1200 18 | VI 21-40 798 
TIT | 601-900 47 | VII 20 and under. 1,013 
IV | 201-600 Ms -— 
| i { 2,585 


Subsidised Schools, 


For the education of children resident in places remote from any State 
schools, the Subsidised School was instituted in 1903. The conditions upon 
which aid is granted are that two or more families must combine to engage 
a private teacher, who, after approval of the Minister as to qualifications, 
receives, in the Eastern portion of the State, a subsidy at the rate 
of £5 per pupil per annum, the maximum amount being £50 per school ; 
and in the Western portion, a subsidy of £6 per pupil per annum, 
the maximum per school being £60. A subsidy may be granted to any 
family, with not less than four children of school age, living in complete 
isolation, Subject to certain conditions, subsidy at the stipulated rates 
may be paid as an aid towards boarding children in a township for the 
purpose of attending a public school. 


‘The teachers of subsidised schools in the December quarter of 1919 
numbered 475, of whom 20 were men; there were 2,049 boys and 2,010 
girls on the rolJ, and the average daily attendance was 3,380 or 87:1 per cent. 
of average weekly cnrolment. ‘The amount paid towards salaries of. teachers 
of subsidised schools during the year 1919 was £17,325: ina 


During 1912, regulations and arrangements were made whereby subsidised 
school teachers could be examined, certified, and registered on. passing’ the 
examination, the Department furnishing the namés. of. such registered 
teachers to parents requiring their services. ae 


Travelling and House-to-house Schools, 


In order to supply means of education for families so isolated that even 
two could not combine readily. to form a Subsidised School, Travelling 
Schools have been established: The first commenced operations in 1908 ; 
the teacher was provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, and a 
tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to teach for a week at a time at each 
centre in his circuit. There are threc travelling schools and one house-to- 
house school in operation. a 
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Correspondence School. 


At the beginning of 1916, farther efforts were made by means of a corres- 
pondence school to extend educational facilities to children “in remote 
localities. Twoschools were in operation during 1919, and at the.end of the 
December quarter 190 pupils were receiving instruction. Six teachers were 
engaged exclusively in this work and the instruction given was up to 
syllabus requirements. 


SeconpAry Epucation 1n Posiic ScHoots. 


Provision is made in Pablic Schools for education beyond the rvimary stuye 
in Superior or Continuation, District, and High Schools, and “1 echnical 
Schools and Colleges. The number of pupils who received secondary education 
in 1918 and 1919 i is shown below ; the figures are exclusive of those in tke 
schools of the Technical Education Branch, which are discussed on a later 
page :— 


1918. 1919, 
Schools, 7 . 2 
chools Rupee Gross aoe” ee 7 Gross sills pb 
Schools, | Enrolment. | 4 ttendance. | Schools.| EMtvlment. | attendance. 

Hig ho seal), 22 6,513 5,284 23: 6,887 5,132 
Intermediate High ae 4 941 720 4 1,055 817 
District... 17 2,256 1,607 18 | 2,490 1,682 

Superior Public (Day Con- | 

~  tinuation)— 7 

Commercial... rs | 2,541 1,440 25 2,708 1,428 
». Junior Technical ae 24 2,430 1,367 24) 2,501 3,414 
_ Domestic Re weal 45 4,229 2,361 46 4,614 2,397 
Total... wo} 186 18,910 12,779 140 | 20,255 12,870 


In addition to the above Superior Public (Day Continuation) Schools, 
there are other Public Schools in districts where Secondary Schools are not 
easily accessible in which an extended course of study in certain subjects is 
followed..by pupils who have completed the primary course, but statistics 
of enrolment or of attendance are not available. So far as possible a clear 
distinction is maintained between primary and secondary schools. 


: oa : . Superior and Day Continuation Schools. 


“Any Public School may be declared a Superior School if there is in one 
department a minimum attendance of 20 pupils who have completed the 
primary course. 


Until. 1912 the Superior Schools continued the work of the primary 
‘syllabus wii h such additional subjects as would enable pupils to. compete at 
public examinations, but it was found desirable to reorganise these schools 
upon a vocational basis, and many. of,them have been. converted into Day 
‘Continuation Schools. _ 


In the Day Continuation Schools a course is provided for pupils who 
do not remain at school long enough to complete the: High School-course, 
but who desire special instruction to fit them for industrial or commer- 
cial pursuits. The schools are organised as (1) Junior Technical for boys, 
which supply preliminary groundwork for industrial careers, the course of 
study being funlamental to that of the Trades Schools: of the ‘Technical 
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. Education system ; (2) Commercial for boys and girls, where the curriculum 
includes shorthand, book-keeping, business principles, &e. ; (3) Domestic for 
girls, the special subjects being those relating to home management. 


The course in the Commercial Schools extends over a period of three years, 
and in the other Day Continuation Schools to two years. 


Evening Continuation Schools. 


_In J anuary, 1911, the Director of Education was svbeasted with a 
commission to inquire into the working of Continuation Schools in Great 
Britain and Europe; and to recommend ‘for adoption whatever improvements 
might be of advantage in New South Wales, Following his report, issued in 
1911, Evening Continuation Schools were organised, and Evening Primary 
Schools were converted into Continuation Schoois. 


The schools are classified as Junior Technical, Commercial, or 
Domestic ; for those pupils who are not qualified to enter upon the two 
years’ courses, preparatory courses of one year’s instruction in primary-school 
subjects may be established in each school. 

The fee charged is 6d. per week; but on completion of a satisfactory 
attendance in each year, the amount paid inay be returned to the student. 
The average age of pupils attending the Preparatory Schools was 16 years, 
and in the other Ev ening Continuation Schools, 18 years. 

The following is the record of the E arerane Continuation Schools for the 
years 1918 and 1919 :— . 


ty 
1918. 1919. 
Classification. Number Average | Average Number! Average Average 
5 of Weekly Weekly of Weekly Weekly 
Schools, | Enrolment. | Attendance. | 3chools. | Enrolment. | Attendance, 
Junior Technical (boys)...! 15 978 750 14 655 456 
Commercial (boys) we («16 1,327 1,005 16 1,155 810 
Preparatory ses wel 1 20 14 1 11 7 
Domestic (girls) ... om 9 348 247 8 | 205 127 
|- | =| 
Total see: oe 41 2,673 2,016 39 2,026 1,404 


In connection with the Continuation School system the question of 
compulsory attendance has been the subject of much discussion. 


High Schools. 


The High Schools provide a five years’ course of advanced education for 
pupils who have completed the primary course. No fees are charged, and, since 
the beginning of 1916, text books and materials have been provided free a3 
‘far as possible. To gain admission pupils must complete the primary course, 
and the parents are required to give an undertaking that the vupils will 
remain at a high school till the completion of the secondary course. A new 
syllabus was introduced into the High Schools at the beginuing of 1911. In 
addition to a general course leading to professional studies at higher instita- 
tions, the Technical High School gives preparation for engineering and 
building professions, and ‘the Agricultural High School accommodates students 
for pastoral pursuits and for admission to the Agricultural College. The 
Intermediate Certificate which is awarded, after examination, on the comple- 
tion of the first three years’ course in these schools, must be obtained before 
the pupil is allowed to proceed with the work of the fourth year; the Leaving 
Certificate is awarded to those pupi's who pass an examination which marks 
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the termination of the full course of five years. At the Intermediate High 
Schools a course of advanced study occupying three years and leading to the 
Intermediate Certificate is provided. 

The following particulars relate to High Schools and Intermediate High 
Schools maintained by the State during the last five years :— 


| Teach [eee ee | aalaena 
: Inter- | eaenere 1 olders'8F— |) Cost per 
Year. anes mediate ; kena average head of 
¢ *| Schools. | | Ay’ end-| Bur. |Scholar-| enrolment. 
| M. F. Total. Total. Oterly. ance, fee: ipa. 
| 
~ | £ 8. d. 
1915 17 4 165 134 | 299 joes 5,334 | 4,740} 636} 1,733; 16 9 5 
1916 19 7 3 | 195 146 | 341 | 5,888 | 5,330) 4,780} 748 | 1,165) 21 8 0 
917 | 21 3 | 172 | 170 | 342 | 6,780} 6,236} 5,555; 861 | 693 | 14 12-11 
1918 | 22 4 214 | 195 | 409 | 7,454) 6,793/ 6,047; 929! 390]14 8 2 
1919} 23 ; 4 229 | 215 | 444 | 7,750] 6,784) 5,919 | 990 * 1616 8 


* Additional scholarships were not awarded after 1916, in which year the free supply of text-books 

and materials commenced. 

Since the reorganisation of the secondary course the number of High 
Schools has increased from 5 in 1910 to 27 (including 4 Intermediate) in 
1919; the average quarterly enrolment has risen from 894 to 6,784; the 
number of pupils holding bursaries from 162 to 990, and the cust per 
scholar from £7 13s, 3d. to £16 16s. 8d. Information as to the enrolment 
and attendance at private secondary schools is not available. 


* This rapid expansion in secondary schools affords evidence of a widespread 
desire for education among the people, and the anxiety to take advantage of 
the improved facilities soon imposed on the Department the necessity of 
excluding those less qualified to benefit from a course of secondary educa- 
tion, by means of competitive examination for admission. A corresponding, 
growth in the number of University Undergraduates js evident after 1916, 
in which year students educated entirely under the new system were first 
able to qualify educationally for matriculation. 


Arrangements are being made for the establishment of hostels in connec- 
tion with the High Schools in country districts ; five hostels are already 
open and two others are being built. 


District Schools. 


In the larger country centres where the enrolment of secondary pupils is 
not sufficient to warrant the establishment of separate High Schools, 
“ District” Schools have been established as “tops” to the local Primary 
Schools. These schools have special staffs, and the higher classes follow the 
‘secondary course of instruction as prescribed for High Schools. At the. 
close of 1919, eighteen of these schools were in operation, the average 
weekly enrolment of secondary pupils being 1,042 boys and 884 girls, 
and the average attendance was 967 boys and 776 girls. 

Several of these schools afford instruction over the whole secondary 
syllabus, and from time to time the larger District Schools are established 
as High Schools, 

TrcunicaL Epucation. 


The first class for Technical Education in New South Wales was established 
by the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts in 1865. The scheme passed under 
Government control in 1883, and the Sydney Technical College was opened 
in 1892. : ; 

Technical Education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a superintendent, with financial and 
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general procedure independent of other branches of the education system. 
Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is provided 
for the apprentice, improver, and young journeyman, while higher courses, 
embracing the technology of the various trades and technical professions, 
may be followed by more advanced students. In many Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Awards a provision is embodied that apprentices must attend for 
instruction in their trade at a Technical College or Trade School. The 
system is, therefore, in a special way continuative of the Primary School 
system and, in a measure, this continuance of education is compulsory. The 
satisfactory completion of any course of instruction is marked by the award 
of certain certificates,viz., the Certificate of Trade Competency in trade 
courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses, These certificates are 
recognised by employers. 


A noteworthy feature of the scheme is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction, These committees are 
composed of representatives of employers and employces who regularly visit 
the classes and meet and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departinents matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching. 


Important features of the scheme are: (1) that intending students 
are required to furnish evidence that they possess sufficient preparatory 
knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training; (2) that no 
student is admitted to a course unless actually engaged i in the specific 
trade to which the course relates. Special provision is ‘yoade for journey- 
men who desire to improve their knowledge to be admitted, without 
preliminary test, to any part of the courses relating to their trades. 


Instruction is given also under the technical education system in Domestic 
Science (which ineludes cookery and laundry work), Window-dressing, and 
Tailor’s Cutting, but these subjects are not included in the trade or diploma 
classes. Special courses of instruction in Sanitary Science, Draining and 
Water Fitting, Meat. Inspection, and Printing (composing) are conducted 
by means of correspondence. 


The system of Technical Education is administered from the Central 
Technical College, Sydney. Branch Technical Colleges have been established 
at Newcastle and Broken Hill, and Trade Schools bave been instituted in 
seventeen cour%ry and suburban centres. Technical classes at Public Schools 
are part of the ordinary Public School course. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 


enrolments at the Technical College and Trades Schools during the last five 
years ; the figures do not include the technical classes in Public schools :— 


wear. | Chasen, | Uagizemend| Total | Epdiridual [scores Weeky| ross Received. 

1915 519 298 18,000 7,219 9,257 oneal 

1916 529 32h 14,188 7,720 10,077 9,968 

1917 544 343 15,065 8,401 11,072 9,354 

1918 572 359 15,956 8,717 12,156 9,422 

1219 557 379 14,580 7,827 10,949 8,788 
{ 


* Includes students who have joined more than one class. 


The enlistment of students for .military service affected the attendance 
during the war, while in 1919 the abnormal conditions accompanying an 
outbreak of influenza advers elyaffected both enrolment and attendance. 
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Private ScHoots. 

Private schools have existed in New South Wales since the foundation of the 
colony, and their connection with the general education system of the com- 
munity has been outlined on a previous page. From their former independent 
position they have become subject to a large extent to the same supervision 
as public schools, so that educational standards and requirements are now 
practically uniform throughout the State; but no private school except the 
Sydney Grammar School is subsidised by the Government. 

Approximately 90 per cent. of the private secondary schools have become 
subject to State inspection by virtue of the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912. 
This inspection has regard to the premises, organisation, equipment, 
instruction, teaching-staff, and general conduct of these schools, and only in 
cases where a favourable report is made in these particulars can a school be 
registered under the Act and thereby allowed to educate bursars or 
candidates for University Bursaries. In 1919,.there were 137 private 
secondary schools registered in this way, while successful candidates at the 
secondary school examinations came from 152 private schools. 

Up to the end of 1916 the Department of Education exercised no- 
supervision over private primary schools, but iu order to comply with the 
compulsory attendance clauses of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 
1916, children between the ages of 7 and 14 years are obliged to attend schools 
certified as efficient by the Minister for Public Instruction. Applications 
for registration of schcols. (in ascordance with the Act) are made to the 
Minister, and provisional registration is granted pending inspection by 
Government officers. Appeals against the refusal or cancellation of certificates 
may be made to the Bursary Endowment Board. The Act authorises 
inspection, both as regards instruction and school premises, and_ proprietors 
may be compelled to bring the condition of their schools up to the standard 
of State schools similarly situated and circumstanced. Teachers and pro- 
prietors of certified schools are required to furnish returns to the Minister. 
An immediate effect of the Act was to close a largenumber of private schools. 

The system of certificate examinations for pupils of State and private 
schools instituted by the Department of Education in 1911 tends further to 
establish co-ordination between the curricula of both classes of schools, 

The fees vary in accordance with the type of school, many of the Secondary 
Schools being residential. In the denominational primary schools the payment 
of fees is to a large extent voluntary. Some scholarships and bursaries have 
been provided by private subscription for the assistance of desesving students. 

A comparative statement relating to the private schools is shown below. 
In December quarter, 1919, of the total number of children attending 
school 20-4 per cent. were enrolled. at private institutiens. Sufficient data 
are not available to permit the classification of these schools according to the 
standard of instruction supplied :— 


| 1909. 1919. 
sification. : a yerage |i \Enroiment| Av 

Pee Schools.| Teach- jeer bally ae Schools.) Teach- Dacewher Daily At 
OFS. Quarter. | tendance. { ore: i Quarter. tendance, 

Undenoininational ...| 333: | 1,240 9,865 8,456 '| 158 | 792 7,614 5,485 
Roman Catholic «| 892 12,011 | 43,615 | 36,202 442 |2,428 | 60,271 | 43,193 
Church of England ... 52 275 | 3,308 2,810 } 61 450 4,715 | 3,343 
Presbyterian ... . 5: 47 293 277 | 3 70 600 491 
Methcdist ie 2| 33 305 | 273 | 2 44 532 | 425 
Lutheran és ae 1} 3 Qt 20, 3 3 77 63. 
Seventh Day Adventist 2] 18 201 | 178 | 5 ll 236 154 
Sidvation Army |) Se tes ie i ee 181 149 
Hebrew i 2 6 750 | 576 |. iss Mees, a enka 6 
Theo:ophical ... : ay ie i 1} 18 80 } 70 
Total ... | 789 |3,633 58,361 1 48,7@2 637 3,815 | 74,306 | 53,373 
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Included in the number of teachers as shown in the table are those who 
visit the schools to give tuition in special subjects only, the figures for 1919 
being 2,754 permanently attached to the teaching staffs of the schools and 
1,061 visiting teachers as compared with 2,681 staff teachers and 1,002 
visiting teachers in 1909. 

The number of scholars attending private schools declined slightly between 
1900 and 1908, but in the following year a recovery in numbers took place, 
and, despite a falling off in undenominational schools, the increase has 
persisted, but not at so fast a rate as in public schools. More that 80 per cent. 
of the enrolments at private schools were in Roman Catholic establishments 
which, since 1900, have grown at a faster rate than the population. There 
are considerably more girls than boys in attendance at private schools. 


Sydney Grammar School. 


The Sydney Grammar School was incorporated by an Act of Parliament in 
1854, and opened in 1857 ; the Act authorised the payment of £20,000 for 
the erection of school buildings, and an annual endowment of £1,500. 

In 1919 the total enrolment was 685 boys; the enrolment during the 
December quarter was 630, of whom 109 were under, and 521 were over 
14 years of age ; the average quarterly enrolment was 625 and the average 
attendance 564. 

The income of the Sydney Grammar School during the year 1919 amounted 
to £13,225, including statutory endowment, £1,500, school fees £11,560, and 
special prizes, &c., £165; the expenditure amounted to £14,522. 


ScHoots AND Teacuine STAFFS, 
The total number of public and private schools in operation at the end of 
each of the past five years, and the aggregate teaching staff in each group, 
are shown in the following table :— 


Schools, i - Teaching Staffs. 
Year. . A 
‘ Public. | Private, Total. ie eon aa Exiva ye Total, 
: j 
1915 3,254 718 3,972 7,890 3,682 ; 11,572 
1916 3,188 701 _. 8,889 8,369 3,678 ; 12,047 
1917 © 3,221 659 3,880 8,759 3,707 12,466 
1918 3,152 698 3,850 9,022 3,806 12,828 
1919 3,124 677 3,81 9,002 3,815 | 12,817 


These figures are exclusive of Technical Schools, the Sydney Grammar 
School, the Ragged Schools, and Free Kindergarten Schools, the New South 
Wales Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Institutional 
Schools under denominational control, Shorthand and Business Colleges, Agri- 
cultural Schools, &e: In 1914 there was, on the average, one school to 
82 children requiring education ; and in 1919 one to 108 children. 

The staffing of schools was apparently much better in private than in 
public schools, but the staffs of the private schools include a number of . 
visiting teachers who teach special subjects only, and do not devote their 
whole time to one school. Moreover, in 1919, there were 2,272 public 
schools in rural centres where the average attendance was less than 40, and 
where, consequently, only one teacher was employed. The number of private 
schools with an attendance of less than 40 was proportionately only half as 
great. Of the teachers employed in public schoo!s 40-4 per cent. were males, 
while in private schools male teachers constituted only 18-9 per cent. of the 
staff. ~ % ae * 
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ENROLMENT. 


A comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures formerly 
collected in regard to private schools relate only to that period. The following 
statement shows the recorded enrolment during the December quarter of 
each of the last five years :—- 


Enrolment (December Quarter). Eoper yon ot real Ohildren 

a In . In In In ; 

gone aan | Total. —_| public Schools. |Private Schools, 

| pe cent. per cent. 
1915 258,017 64,863 | 322,880 799 | 20°1 
1916 264,713 67,704 | 332,417 79°6 ! 20°4 
1917 277,874 68,516 | 346,390 80-2 i 19°8 
1918 280,236 73,560 353,796 79:2 i 20°8 
1919 288,931 74,306 363, 237 79°6 ! 204 


The figures relating to enrolment are exclusive of the Evening Continuation 
Schools, the Sydney Grammar School for Boys, Business aud Shorthand 
Schools, the School held in connection with the Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
Institution, the Truant School, the Ragged Schools, and Free Kindergarten 
Schools, Institutional Schools under denominational control, Agricultural 
and Technical Schools, &c. 


Success or EpucaTion System. 


The success of any system of education may be judged in two ways, 
firstly, by the quality of the instruction it gives and, secondly, by the relative 
number of children in need of education which it is able to reach, Only the 
latter of these is capable of statistical measurement. 

Sufficient data are not” available to permit of the publication of figures 
which will indicate accurately the proportion of children who actually come 
within reach of the education system, but, from such information as is 
available, it would appear that a very high proportion of the children in the 
State receive instruction in schools. 

Of the children not enrolled at schools in any particular year the majority 
are probably receiving instruction at home, are exempt from attendance on 


reaching the age of thirteen years, are inaccessible to schools, or are mentally 
deficient. ; 


A somewhat exacting test may be imposed by considering the average 
number of children actually present at school on each day, in relation to the 
average number of children requiring education during the year. The results 
of this test do not reveal an entirely satisfactory condition of affairs, since it 
appears that, normally, a child attends on the average only on four days in 
every school-week, or 80 per cent. of the time. During the three years 
1914-1916 the proportion was approximately 75 per cent. 


Patimated : | i 
nero ildren Number of Average Daily ‘ 
Year, Children of pass ‘Ages (Children requir-| Attendance | Proportional 
of ero Age Enrolled” om Education. | in Schools. | Attendance. 
Year * } 
: per cent. 
1917 264,500 81,878 346,378 277,370 | 80°1 
1918 273,700 82,348 356,048 285,176 80°71 
1919 280,200 85,072 365, 272 266,246 | 72:9 


*School age being 7 to 14 years. 
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The attendance in 1919 was decreased by an epidemic of influenza. 

The regularity of attendance of children enrolled at schools is a very 
important factor in determining the merits of an educational system, inasmuch 
as marked irregularity in this respect is fatal to proper education. A correct 
measure of the degree of constancy of attendance at schools is obtained by 
considering the average number of pupils present each day in rolation to the 
average number enrolled each week. The following comparison is made on 
this principle :— 


Public Schools, Private Schools, 
Year. Average Average Ratio of At- Average Average Ratio of 
Weekly Daily tendance to Weekly Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment. Attendance. | Enrolment. Enrolment. Attendance, Enrolnient. 
& 1 
percent, | { { percent, 
1915 240,041 194,244 80°9 | 55,162 a 
1916 246,572 200,695 81:3 ' * | 56,318 . 
1917 258,713 | 221,940 85'8 | 2d | 55, 425 | £ 
1918 265,756 | 225,790 819 * | 59,386 | * 
1919 261,778 | 212,873 81:3 | 64,851 | 53,373 ) * 823 


* Not available. 


The marked improvement in attendance during 1917 is due to the opera- 
tion of the amended law relating to school attendance, and the decline during 
1919 was an effect of the epidemic of influenza in that year. 

The attendance of children at school is affected adversely by the consider- 
able amount of infectious and contagious diseases among children, and— 
particularly in country districts—by inclement weather. 


AGE DistTRIBUTION oF PUPILS. 


The age distribution of pupils enrolled at schools during the last five years 
is shown in the following table. The figures represent the December 
quarter enrolment and are exclusive of Evening Continuation Schools :— 


Public Schools. Private Schools, 
Year. - 
7 years 7 years 
Under 2 14 years Under 14 years 
7 years. BS ae and over. Total. 7 years. san 14, and over, Total. 


1915 | 11,120* 226,221 20,675 | 258,017 5,498* | 49,969} | 9,396 64,863 
1916 | 11,834* 232, 408¢ 20,471 | 264,713 | 5,280*| 52,459} | 9,965 67,704 
1917 | 37,218 | 218,995 | 21,661 | 277,874 | 18,753 | 45,517 | 9,244 68,516 
| 22,225 | 280,236 113,182 | 49,078 | 11,300 73,560 


1918 | 35,641 | 222,370 | 
23,461 | 288,931 | 13,195 | 50,630 , 10,481 | 74,306 


1919 | 37,935 | 227,535 | 


] 
| ! 
) I | 


* Under 6 years. +6 years and under 14, 


More detailed information as to the ages of children attending public 
schools may be obtained from a table published annually in the report of the 
Department of Education. This table also shows the ages of children in the 
various school classes, and, considered in conjunction with the primary school 
syllabus, affords an excellent means of gauging tne eaucational progress of 
school children as a whole. 
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RELIGIONS. 


A comparative view of the aggregate enrolment in all schools (public and 
private) for the December quarter during the last five years is given here- 
under, and the figures, being on the same planes of comparison for each 
year, may be accepted as illustrative of the progression of each type of school 
during the period :-— 


Public Schools— Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children. Denomination of Schools. Total 
Year. | & peat 
, all Schools. 
Churcho | Roman | Presby- a Church | Roman i 
England. | Catholic. | terian. Methodist./ Other. ee Catholic. | Other. i 


1915 139,317 | 33,958 | 30,357 | 36,807 | 17,578 | 3,619 | 51,369 | 9,875! 322,880 
1916 | 143,757 | 33,648 | 31,478 | 37,883 | 17,947 | 3,638 |-54,124 | 9,942| 332,417 
1917 | 151,866 | 34,438 | 33,091 | 39,795 | 18,684 | 3,841.| 55,387 | 9,338] 346,390. 
1918 | 153,993 | 33,274 | 33,428 | 40,324 | 19,217 | 4,320 | 59,136 | 10,104} 353,796 
1919 | 159,876 | 33,607 | 34,165 | 41,514 | 19,769 | 4,715 | 60,271 | 9,320| 363,237 


Per Cent. oF Toran ENROLMENT. 


1915! 432 10°5 9-4 114 5-4 11 159 3'1 100 
1916 43°2 10:1 95 | ld 5-4 11 | (163 30 100 


1917| 43-8 9-9 9°6 11+5 54 11 | 16-0 27 100 
1918} 43-5 9-4 9°5 114 54 12 ; 167 29 100 


1919 | 440 9°3 9-4 11°4 54 13 | 166 2°6 100 


It will be noticed that in the public school. figures the column headings 
indicate the denomination of the children, and in the private ‘school figures 
the denomination of the schools. In the former case the denomination of the 
child is ascertained, but not in the latter; and the pupil, although attending 
a school of stated denomination, is not necessarily of that denomination. 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction may 
be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies 
for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the following table 
indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruction given in 
primary schools during the past five years :— 


Number of Lessons. 


Denomination. | { 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. ws. | 1919, 
Church of England _... | 85,342 33,600 34,349 35,098 28,444 
Roman Catholic Se ves 1,358 1,460 1,584 1,370 1,167 
Presbyterian... sa ate 8,485 7,517 8,411 9,122 7,626 
Methodist a8 eats ..| 12,353 12,591 13,368 13,865 11,472 
Other Denominations ... aot 7,326 6, 908 7,334 8,260 5,893. 
Total... «| 64,864 62,076 65,046 67,715 54,602 
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Tue State ScHooits,— ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


The following statement shows the expenditure by the Department .of 
Education in each calendar year since 1915, for maintenance, administration, 
and school premises, on account of primary and secondary public schools 
and technical schools :— 


Primary and Secondary Schools. 


Technical Education, 


Maintenance and Administration. Tendaaa 

5 i: int and and 
ies Maintenance Administra- | Behool.. mae Oe : ae inBy 
and tion and Total. Lremises. | s guinistration, Te udiny 

Salaries. Training. . ePAIES. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1915 1,283,919 183,052 1,466,971 219,911 57,800 7,633 
1916 1,378,619 168, 346 1,546,965 313,553 69,934 21,480 
1917 1,476,659 180,291 1,656, 950 242,383 80,808 20,163 
1918 1,545,526 190,649 1,736,175 279,863 85,471 10,651 
1919 1,752, 042 219,169 1,971,211 299,038 | 95,055 6.302 


The figures given above represent the annual normal expenditure. To 
estimate the total cost of State school education during any year would: 
necessitate investigation of the capital value of buildings and equipment, 


the rate of depreciation to be allowed, &e. 


At the present time the 


Department of Education has not the necessary data to give an exact 
valuation, but in 1914 the estimated value of these properties, including the 
sites, was £2,400,000. 


The relative cost per child enrolled at various periods is shown in the 
following table :— 


i Per Child—Mean Quarterly Enrolment. 
Year epineennede School Tolal - 
* | sadministration.| Premises. Expenditure. | Maintenance School Total 

A dministrati an Premises. Experditure. 

£ £ £ £o3d, £58. d, £ os, d. 

1890. 553,819 150,441 704,260 3.411 017 8 42 7 
1895 597,430 104,397 701,827 3.2 3 0 10 10 313 1 
1900 665,937 114,279 780,216 3.2 7 010 9 313 4 
1905 781,156 58,820 $39,976 313 9 05 6) 319 8 
1910 983, 352 208,361 1,191,713 410 0 019 1 5 9 1 
1915 1,466,971 219,911 1,686,882 510 6 016 7 6 7 1 
1916 1,546,965 313,553 1,860,518 513 8 13 1 616 9 
1917 1,656,£50 242,383 1,899,333 517 2 017 2 614 4 
1918 1,736,175 279,863 2,016,038 5 910 019 4 619 2 
1919 1,971,211 299,038 2,270,249 710 7 1 210 813 5 
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The following statement shows, in comparative form, the distribution 
of oxponditure in connection with primary and secondary schools under 
the Department of Education in the three years 1917 to 1919 :— 

1917. 1918, 1919, 
£ £ = 
School premises, buildings, repairs, rates 242,383 279,863 299,038 
Maintenance of Schools— 
Teachers’ salaries and allowances —‘1,321,794 1,408,984 1,589, 248 


Travelling expenses “ue ied 16,687 14,420 15,298 
Forage allowances .. SG ay 3,641 3,734 4,223 
School fuel allowances si ves 2,213 2,396 2,853 
Cleaning allowances Se aes my 302 45,670 49,070 
Materials... é =e “es 62,374 43,272 44,158 
Miscellaneous expenses se soe 23,648 27,0350 47,192 
Training of teachers... ane es 44,205 47,199 59,634 
Bursary Endowment Board... zs 31,302 35, 047 42,608 

Administration— ; 
General management ise she 51,845 54,291 61,189 
Inspection .. aoe 34,587 36,248 37,886 
Chief Medical Officer’ 8 Branch ea 18,352 17,864 17,852 
Total bois «. £1,899,333 2,016,038 2,270,249 


State Expenpiture on Epucation. 


The expenditure by the State on education includes grants and subsidies 
to educational and scientific institutions, cost of maintenance of industrial 
schools and reformatories, as well as expenditure on premises, equipment, and 
maintenance of public schools. 

In the following statement, the expenditure on buildings, equipment, sites, 
&e., representing capital expenditure, has been distinguished as far as 
practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including grants aud subsidies, 
all of vhich constitute annual running costs :— 


Expenditure. 
Year ended : pengioure Coat Per head 
30 une, f { 
Capital. Annual, Total. | Pepelanons 
- —_— t _- a _ me 
! £ j £ £ ; sg. d 
1916 | 221,501 1,716,864 1,938, 365 20 9 
1917 | 294,270 |: 1,873,926 2,168,196 233 
1918 | 216,755 {| 1,997,605 2,214,360 23:5 
1919 | = 204,904 | 2,170,426 | 2,375,830 | 24 7 
1920 268,529 , 2,402,064 2,670,593 26 9 
| | | 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the colleges, 
‘experiment farms, and societies for the promotion of agriculture and allied 
interests, concerning which reference should be made to the chapter relating 


to Agriculture. The following statement gives in more detail the expenditure 
in 1919-20 :— 


Expenditure. 
Object. Capital. Annual. 
£ £ 

Education Department, Schools, &. ... so 268,529 2,255,725 
Educational Institutions, Schools of Arts, ke. ies ae 7,460 
University, and Affiliated Colleges... ai 2 oak 69,735 
Sydney Grammar School.,., ay sie 3 isl ss 1,500 
Industrial Schools Fe ose es eae ar sa 13,820 
Public Library .., on soe a “ woe we 14,666 
Australian Museum on vie wes nae aa whe 12,49 
Conservatorium of Music ve ae Svs ite uae 12,133 
National Art Gallery ... Be oe ies as vs . 6,286 
Observatory se ss wee 4,173 
Grants and Subsidies to various ‘Societies ad a aa 4,175 

Total... ied ve ay ae we = £268,529 2,402,064 
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Tur Universiry or SyDNEY, 

An Act to incorporate and endow the University of Sydney was passed 
by the Parliament of New South Wales on lst October, 1850. 

By the Act of foundation, the University is required to be undenomina- 
tiona), religious tests for adinission to any privilege being prohibited 
expressly ; degrees in Theology or Divinity are not conferable. Authority 
was given to examine, and to grant degrees in Law and Medicine as well 
asin Arts. In 1884 the benefits and advantages of the University in all 
respects were extended to women equally with men. 

In 1909 the various enactments relating to the University were consoli- 
dated by means of the University aud University Colleges Act; of the 
Amending Acts passed subsequently the most important, passed in 1912, 
made radical alterations in the constitution of the Senate. 

The Senate of the University consists of 24 members, viz. :-—~ 


4 Fellows appointed by the Governor. 
1 Fellow elected by the Legislative Council. 
Te 353 3 $3 Assembly. 


5 Fellows representing the Teaching Staff of the University, 7.e., one 
elected by the Professorial Board and one each by the four 


Faculties. 
10 =~, elected by Graduates. 
3% 7 the aforesaid Fellows. 


A State endowment of £30,000 per annum is payable to the University, 
with the proviso that when any census is taken it will be increased at the 
rate of £1 for each 15 persons between ages 17-20, added to the population 
of the State; an additional endowment of £2,000 per annum has been 
granted for the maintenance of a Chair of Architecture. In addition, by the 
University (Building) Act, 1919, a sum of £300,000 was appropriated for 
payment in annual instalments of £50,000 each, commencing with the 
financial year 1920~21, for buildings within the University. 

Under the University Amendment (Exhibitioners’ Fees) Act, 1918, the 
Senate has been authorised to defray from the statutory endowment the fees 
at Universities and educational institutions abroad, for or on behalf of any 
person holding a public exhibition at the University of Sydney who has been 
engaged on war service. ; 

Colleges of residence for the association of students in the cultivation of 
secular knowledge may be established within the University ; a Government 
grant up to.a maximum of £20,000 may be paid in aid of the building fund 
ot each college, also an annual endowment of £500 for the principal’s salary. 
Four colleges in connection with religious denominations have been estab- 
lished adjacent to the University, namely, St. Paul’s (Church of England}, 
St. John’s (Roman Catholic), St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian), and Wesley 
(Methodist), A college of residence for women was established in 1892 on 
a strictly undenominational basis, and a teachers’ college has been established 
in connection by the Department of Education. The colleges provide 
tutorial assistance to students in preparing for the University lectures and 
examinations. 

Within the University there are ten Faculties, viz, Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economics, and in addition a School of Domestic Science. A 
Dean for each Faculty is appointed for a period of two years. The Profes- 
sors, with the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, form the Professorial Board, 

«which superintends matters relating to study and discipline. 
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The University buildings ‘consist of the main building, containing the 
great hall, lecture rooms and offices, all built of Pyrmont sandstone; the 
Medical School, which is in the same style ; the Fisher Library, adjacent to 
the main building, and designed to form part of the main quadrangle, is of 
modern design, with bookstacks of steel and glass for 200,000 volames, and 
with ample reading-room accommodation for students. , 

Separate buildings for the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Biology, Botany, Veterinary Science, Agricultural Science, and the Macleay 
Museum are distributed over the grounds, which, including lands vested by 
the Senate in the Affiliated Colleges, &c., cover an area of 126 acres, The 
Peter Nicol Russell School of Engineering has a separate building, provided 
by the State at a cost of £25,000. A building for the Teacher’s College is 
partially completed. The Law School is conducted in the city in order to 
meet the convenience of students. 

During the year 1919 the University received from the Government of 
New South Wales a statutory endowment of £32,000, including £2,000 
for a Chair of Architecture. The total amount of State aid received during 
the year was £65,920, including the following sums for the services 
mentioned :— 


£ £ 
‘Scientific apparatus .,. is ... 2,500 Pharmacology se ee w — 250 
ivening Lectures... w88 ss 2,300 Chemistry... ass ae w.. 2,500 
Towards reduction of Lecture Fees 2,500 Mechanical Engineering ... ... 500 
Extensions of existing departments 1,500 Tutorial Classes and University 
‘Chair of Agriculture tes s+» 2,500 Extension he a ... 5,620 
»  Weterinary Science «+ 3,500 Instruction in Modern Languages... 1,000 
», Botany... ‘is -+. 2,000 Science Research Scholarships... 750 
»,  Heconomics and Commerce 3,000 Library ss acts oes .. 500 
», Astronomy Wee .. 200 Retiring allowances ... wa ... 800 


Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
‘persons. Some prizes have been exhausted by award, but by carefal 
investment, increases in value, unawarded scholarships, and other causes, 
these private foundations showed at 31st December, 1919, credit balances to 
the extent of £588,206. These endowments include the Challis Fund, of 
which the cash balance at 31st December, 1919, amounted to £319,691 ; 
the P. N. Russell Funds, £104,414; and the Fisher Estate, £44,399. By 
the will of the late Sir Samuel McCaughey, whose death occurred in 1919, 
the University received further substantial endowment; particulars, how- 
ever, are not yet available. 


University Finances. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived by the University 
from each of the principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last five years. Under the items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new benefactions :— 


Receipts. : Private 
Endowment 
Year Challis Fund Disburse- Funds 
* | Government. Fee and other Other Total ments. Credit 
Aid. | Be: Private Sources. sana Balance at 
\ Foundations. end of Year. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ : £ 


1915 44,675 19,181 29,597 1,028 94,481 83,688 563,062 
1916 54,592 13,707 29,961 1,380 99,640 98,233 572,882 
1917 61,654 13,489 27,409 1,090 103,642 98, 944 579,521 
1918 66,232 15,798 32,439 1,380 115,849 116,347 589,369 
1919 67,203 21,353 33,685 1,428 125,669 121,608 | 588,206 
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“The Government aid received during the year 1919 included £533 for 
Retiring Allowances Account and a grant of £750 from the Commonwealth 
Government towards the salary of the Professor of Oriental History. 

The principal item of disbursements in each year is for salaries. In 1918 
and 1919 the total expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


- Amount. Percentage of Total. 
Classification. oo es 
1918, 1919. 1918. 1919. 
£ £ j 

Salaries ... ie ...| > 72,576 76,647 62°4 63:0 
Maintenance, Apparatus, &e. .-| 18,725 26,716 16°1 22°0 
Buildings and Grounds wes a 8,742 2,996 |; 75 | 25 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... igs 3,787 _ 6,352 | 32 52 
Other ea peut: as ots «| 12,517 8,897 10°8 73. 
Total’... cee ee} 116,347 121,608 100'0 | 100°0 


Lectures and Lectureships. - 


Non-matriculated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory prac- 
tice but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory completion of any 
course, however, they may be awarded a certificate to that effect. Lectures 
are given during the daytime in all subjects necessary for degrees and 
diplomas except Economics, and evening lecturés are provided in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Economics, and in Japanese. Lectures in Astronomy are 
given by a Professor who is also the Government Astronomer of New South 
Wales. 

In 1919 the Teaching Staff included 26 seit 6 assistant professors, 
and 143 lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers 
are paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for 
a pension. scheme for professors appointed since 1898; the benefit will 
‘commence after twenty years’ service, and after attaining the age of 50 
years. 

The University has no power to confer honorary.degrees, but may admit 
ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Victoria, St- Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Queen’s of Ireland, Royal of Ireland, Melbourne, New Zealand, 
Adelaide, and of such other Universities as the Senate may determine. 

The number of individual students attending lectures during 1919 was 
2,764, viz., 2,016 men and 748 women; 2,153 were matriculated and 611 
non-matriculated. 


Exhibitions, Bursaries, Scholarships, and Fellowships. 


An extensive system of exhibitions, bursaries, scholarships, and fellowships, 
provided both by private and government endowment, has rendered the 
advantages of University education accessible to almost any proficient 
student, irrespective of his means, These are so arranged that brilliant 
graduates are enabled to pursue their studies in the highest branches of 
learning either at Sydney or other approved University, free from financial 
embarrassment. 

The University Amendment Act, 1912, provides for the allotment of 
Exhibitions by the Senate to students desirous of entering Sydney University, 
The Exhibitions are awarded on the results of the Leaving Certificate 
Examinations and exempt the holders from payment of matriculation, 
tuition, and degree fees ; they are tenable in all. faculties and departments. 
The number awarded yearly is at the rate of one for every 500 persons in 
the State between the ages of 17 and 20 years, as shown by the latest 
census records. The. exhibitions are open for. competition to students of 
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State High Schools and registered schools who have completed: the - 
secondary course. A small number of exhibitions, not exceeding 5 per cent. 
of the total number awarded, are open to competitors other than school 
students, provided they have been residents of New South Wales for three 
years. 

Asa result of the Leaving Certificate Examination, held in November, 
1919, the Senate allotted 200 exhibitions in the following faculties :—Arts, 
39; Medicine, 84; Science, 16; Engineering, 32; Law, 10; Economics, 9 ; 
Dentistry,.5 ; Architecture, 2; other, 3. One hundred and nineteen were 
oe to the State schools, and eighty-one to the registered secondary 
schools. 

In addition, approximately 50 bursaries, tenable at the University, are 
provided annvally by the Government for pupils of State schools and schools 
registered under the Bursary Endowment Act. Besides a monetary allow- 
ance, these bursaries entitle the holder to an annual grant for text books. 
Private foundations have provided the Senate with the means of giving 
limited assistance to impecunious students. 

During 1919 the number of students in attendance at University Lectures 
and exempt from payment of fees was 1,328, including 692 public exhibi- 
tioners, 484 students of the Teachers’ College and teachers of schools, and 
138 bursars. It will thus be seen that University education is provided free 
for nearly one half of the students who take advantage of it, 

Some 42 scholarships and a considerable number of annual prizes have 
been privately founded, purely as a reward for meritorious students, without 
regard to their circumstances. Research work and postgraduate studies 
are encouraged and facilitated by the award of Travelling Scholarships and 
Fellowships, including one Rhodes scholarship annually. 


Clinics, 

The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital is a General Hospital and Medical 
School for the instruction of University students and for the training of 
nurses. Students must pass through the hospital curriculum of study and 
practice in order to obtain the certificate of hospital practice necessary to 
qualify for admission to final degree examination in medicine and surgery. 
All appointments to the Medical and Surgical Staff of the Hospital are 
made conjointly by the Senate of the University and the Directors of the 
Hospital. 

Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, also provides a Clinical School under 
the direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. 

Other hospitals recognised as places where studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Faculty of Medicine are:—The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
the Gladesville and Callan Park Mental Hospitals, the Women’s Hospital, 
the Renwick Hospital for Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital for 
Women. ; 

In connection with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for the 
instruction of students. It was amalgamated with the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 1905. The University Lecturers in Surgical and Mechanical 
‘Dentistry are, ex officio, honorary dental surgeons of the hospital. 


Extension Lectures. 

University Extension Lectures were inaugurated in 1886, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of eighteen members appoirted annually by the Senate. Courses of 
lectures ure given in various centres at a charge of £2 per lecture in country 
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centres, and of £3 elsewhere, upon topics of literary, historical, and scientific 
interest. At the conclusion of a systematic course, which consists of ten 
lectures, an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful 
candidates. ; 


Tutorial Classes. 


Tn accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has established evening Tutorial classes, which are open to 
unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students ; diplomas are issued to 
persons who have studied in these classes for at least one year in any one 
subject, ‘Tutorial classes, which may be established in particular branches 
of study upon specific requisition by intending students, have been formed in: 
suburban and country centres as well as. at the University. During 1919 
there were about 800 students in regular attendance at systematic courses of 
study, and forty tutorial classes were at work. 


Epvucarion DepartMEeN?’’s CertiricAte EXAMINATIONS. 


Formerly, public examinations were conducted by the University for the 
purpose of testing the educational fitness of intending students and of 
candidates for matriculation, and the standards of these examinations became 
generally accepted by public bodies. But the reorganisation of the whole 
scheme of secondary education in 1911, which brought about a co-ordination 
of curricula between public and private schools and established secondary 
schools as a connecting link between primary school and University, neces- 
sitated the establishment of a system of examinations with a wider purpose. 
A new scheme was formulated by the Department of Education with the 
concurrence of the University authorities, who agreed to accept as evidence 
of satisfactory educational qualification appropriate certificates issued by 
the Department and, in 1916, discontinued holding further public examina-. 
tions, with the exception of an annual special matriculation examination, on 
the results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes are 
awarded. 

The regulations of the Department provide for three certificates to mark 
definite stages in the progress of school pupils, the examinations being open 
to students of State and private schools. The Qualifying Certificate indicates 
that the holder has completed the primary course satisfactorily, and is fitted 
to enter upon'a secondary course. The Intermediate Certificate marks the 
completion of the higher primary stage constituting the first three years of 
the secondary course. The Leaving Certificate is obtainable on graduation 
from the full five-years’ course of the High Schools, and is accepted as 
indicative of adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass in 
matriculation subjects, 


The first examination for the Qualifying Certificate was held in December, 
1911, at 600 centres in New South Wales. The following are particulars 
regarding the examinations held during the past five years, the candidates 
being pupils of Public and Private Primary Schools :— 


‘ Passes. Bursaries awarded. 
Year. Candidates, |- a ae 
| Number, Per cent, | Boys. | Girls. 
: iu 
1915 17,480 11,761 67-3 | 291 129 
1916 18,963 12,159 64:1 268 129 
1917 22,965 15,262 66°5 217 136 
1918 26,489 - 17,853 67°4 227 134 
1919 7,450 17,660 64:3 167 128 
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In the allotment:-of -certificates.in connection with this examination, the 
teachers’ reports and the record of school attendance are taken into account. 
Since the inauguration of these examinations the number. of candidates 
has grown very rapidly, but it is still probably less than 50 per cent. of the 
number of children who annually complete the primary stage of their 
education, Approximately two- thirds of the candidates who sit are success- 


ful. 


The Examining Board in connection with the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates consists of the Director of Education, the Chief a wae 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Inspector of Secondary Schools, 
and four delegates appointed by the University. 

The first examination for the Intermediate Certificate was held in 
November, 1912. The results of the examinations held during the past five 
years are shown below. 


. . : Passes, | Bursaries awarded. 
Year. Candidates. H 
: Number. |Per cent. Boys. | - Girls, 
| | ] | 
1915 2,485 | 1,604 | 65:9 | be aed 
1916 2,781 | 2,014 72°4 ts ng 
1917 3,004 2,019 67°2 6 4 
1918 3,224 2,296 71:2 5 12 
1919 2,883 2,238 776 3 | 9 
} I 


The decrease in the number of candidates sitting in 1919 was due to the 
extension, in 1918, of the two-years’ course-to three, and this innovation, so 
far as it affected students who completed their first-year course -in 1917, 
resulted in an improved percentage of passes. 


The first Leaving Certificate Examination was held in November, 1913. 
On the results of ‘this examination, University bursaries, the exhibitions 
instituted under the University Amendment Act, and scholarships for the 
Diploma Courses at the Technical College, are awarded. ‘The results during 
the past five years 


fs Passes. University bursaries awarded. 
Year. Candidates. 
Number.|Per cent. Boys. Girls. 

1915 572 447 | 78°) 23 7 
1916 866 690 79-7 27 3 
1917 928 727 78°2 23 16 
1918 1,051 870 $2°8 29 5 
1919 =| 1,129 878 | 77°7 27 4 


' If this table be compared with the two poressing’ it will be observed that 
though considerable “‘ wastage ” is apparent, owing ‘to pupils not completing 
the full course, yet a rapid extension of secondary education is proceeding, 
and the increasing numbers sitting for the lower examinations presage more 
growth in the secondary system. 


The Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Examinations have been adopted 
as. standards for the admission of persons to the. various branches of the 
public service of the State, and are accepted widely in commervial circles. 

The first examination for Superior Public School Certificates was held in 


December, 1914; 566 candidates who had completed the two-years course 
sat for examination, and 469 passed; in 1919 the candidates numbered 1,215 
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and the passes 1,005, viz.:—Commercial, 208 candidates, and 111 passes ; 
Junior Techhical, 389 candidates and 323 passes; Domestic, 618 candidates 
and 571 passes. 


In 1918 a three-years course was initiated in Commercial Continuation 
Schools, leading to the Intermediate Certificate. Ninety-four candidates, 
of whom four were evening students, gained the certificate in 1919. 

Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. Jn 1919 there were 254 candidates at the examination for certificates 
and 177 passed ; in the previous year 196 passed out of 311 candidates. 


TecusicaL Epucarion EXAMINATIONS. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted in the Technical 
Branch during the last five years :— 


Particulars. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 
Number examined he aA 4,334 5,956 6,407 7,410 6,367 
Number of passes 33558 4,464 5,444 5,648 5,003 
Percentage of passes 82°0 74:9 849 762 785 
Number obtaining honours 675. 850 512 785 652 


These figures afford evidence of a very encouraging growth in. this 
important branch of education, but a wider expansion is both possible and 
desirable. The year 1919 was affected adversely by an epidemic of influenza, 


StaTE ScHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 


It has been the policy of the State since 1911 to assist promising students 
especially to the High Schools and to the University, by means of scholar- 
ships and bursaries. 


Scholarships tenable at State Schools were discontinued in 1915, when 
arrangements were made for the free supply of school material, but a few are 
provided to enable pupils to attend the Sydney Grammar School. 


Three scholarships are awaided annually to students of the Agricultural 
High School, entitling the holders to free education for two years at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with monetary allowance and text-books. 
The holders commence on the second year’s course at the College. 


Boys who intend to become teachers may gain two-year scholarships at 
Distriet Schools. Text-books are supplied and an allowance is granted 
during the second year. 


Scholarships, admitting to courses of technical instruction, are provided 
to assist students to pass from the Day and Evening Junior Technical 
Schools to the Trades and Science Schools, from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses. Students holding 
Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by Scholarship to the Diploma 
Courses ; and those who have gained the Intermediate Certificate at the 
Technical High School may obtain scholarships enabling them to enter the 
Higher Trades Courses. These technical scholarships carry a grant of text- 
books and appliances and exemption from fees, and holders must be engaged 
in the trade or profession for which the course has been established. 


Students who pass through the Diploma Course with sufficient distinction 
are enabled to continue their education at the University by means of 
scholarships valued at. £100-per annum. 
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Bursary Endowment. 


In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by Parliament providing 
public moneys for bursaries, tenable in public or private secondary schools 
and in the University of Sydney. This fund is administered by a specially 
constituted board, consisting of two representatives each of the University 
of Sydney, of the Department of Education, and of the Secondary schools 
registered under the Act. A representative of the Department of Education 
is chairman, 


Schools desiring to benefit under the Act must register with the Bursary 
Endowment Board ; and such registratipn, which is effective for two years, 
is conditional upon the suitableness of school premises, the organisation and 
equipment of the school, the method and range of instruction, efficiency of the 
teaching staff, and the general conduct of the school. The inspection is 
conducted by the Inspector of Secondary schools under the Department of 
Education. 


Under the general conditions attached to registration a school must be 
capable of providing a full course of instruction beyond the primary 
stage, to a standard not lower than that of the Leaving Certificate. As at 
31st December, 1919, seventy-six schools were registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act, while sixty-one other private schools were recognised as 
qualified to educate pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the 
Secondary Course. 


Bursaries admitting to a course of secondary instruction are awarded to 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 14 years, whose parents’ income is less 
than £200 per annum, or not more than a quota of £50 per annum for each 
member of the family, exclusive of children earning 10s. or more weekly. 
One-third of the bursaries are available for pupils of metropolitan and 
suburban schools. Their award is determined upon the results of the 
Qualifying Certificate examination; the candidates are classified in two 
groups, viz., those from schools with less, or with more than 100 pupils in 
enrolment. Competition is restricted within the groups, and the bursaries 
are divided in approximate ratio to the number of candidates from the two 
groups of schools who pass the Qualifying Certificate examination. The 
number of bursaries is determined by the Board in accordance with the 
amount available in the current account of the Endowment Fund, and varies 
between three hundred and four hundred. 


Each bursary comprises a grant of text-books not exceeding £] 10s. per 
annum, and a monetary allowance of £30 for the first and second years, and 
£40 for the third and fourth years, to holders who live away from home in 
order to attend school, the allowance being reduced in the case of those who 
reside at home. The bursaries are extended usually for a fifth year. 


_ Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to 
candidates at the Leaving Certificate examination who are under 19 years of 
age and whose parents’ means are unequal to the expense of the University 
education, A full bursary entitles the holder to a grant for text-books not 
exceeding £5 per annum, and to free education. An allowance not exceeding 
£20 per annum is made to those who need not board away from home, in 
order to attend the University, and not exceeding £50 per annum to those 
who must do so. The number of such bursaries awarded annually ranges 
from thirty to fifty. A bursar who wins and elects to hold a Scholarship or 
Exhibition offered by the Senate of the University is entitled to receive from. 
the two sources conjointly an allowance not exceeding £100 per annum. 
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Bursaries are awarded upon the results of the Intermediate Certificate 
Examination. These bursaries are of the value of third and fourth year 
bursaries, and are tenable for two or three years. 


The bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
- tenure during 1919 were as follows :— 


| Robs’ tenable, 1919. 


Classification, Tenable at— é Sid mot 
oys. irls. ‘otal. 
; 
Bursaries ate .... Metropolitan High Schools sas vf OL 43) 134 
; Country High and District Schools w= 86 62; 148 
| Registered Secondary Schools... wa «44) 26 70 


221 131 | 352 


Intermediate Bursaries..} Metropolitan High Schools ae 2 8 10 
Country High Schools... a a 1 1 2 

| Registered Secondary Schools 2 3 5 

5{| 12| 17 

——. | ra 

University Bursarics ...,| Sydney University .., “a say w| 29 5 34 


At 30th June, 1919, excluding 214 holders of war bursaries, there were 
1,538 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act; 1,415 
were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 123 were attending 
University lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid were as follow :— 


Allowances. Pupils, | Allowances. | Pupils, 
II 
£ I £ 
10 445 | 40 | 276 
15 154 \ 50 59 
20 | 216 \ & 
30 ; 338 ] Total 1,538 


War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
children of incapacitated and fallen soldiers ; and may be awarded to assist 
holders during primary, secondary or University courses, or in technical 
trade or agricultural instruction ; they may be applied also to augment the 
wages of apprentices. War bursaries are tenable for a period not exceeding 
two years, but are subject to renewal. Upto 30th June, 1919, war bursaries 
had been awarded in 240 cases; the number in operation at that date was 
214, and the expenditure for the year amounted to £1,705. 


In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years, may be awarded at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College; three, tenable for two years, at each of 
the Farm Schools at the Bathurst and Wagga Experiment Farms; and one, 
tenable for one year, at the Apprentice Schvol at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farm. 


CoMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Preparatory education for commercial life has been provided in the State 
primary schools, where the course of instruction, especially in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools, includes elementary training in many commercial 
subjects ; economics, shorthand, and business principles and practice are 
included in the curriculum of the High Schools. Many private schools and 
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colleges also afford facilities for commercial training, both by day and evening 
classes ; book-keeping, business methods, shorthand, and typewriting are the 
iain subjects taught. 


A complete return of the number of pupils taught in these special subjects 
is not available, but statistics of the State Commercial Continuation Schools 
have been supplied on a previous page, and particulars obtained from 
Business and Shorthand Schools under private management, show that 
sixteen were in operation in 1919 with 123 teachers, and a total enrolment 
of 3,086 boys and 4,439 girls; the average attendance during the year 
was 2,801, 


Advanced preparation for commercial life has been provided in some 
measure by University evening lectures in Economics and Commerce, This 
section of the University teaching was promoted originally by the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce in the form of brief lecture courses available to the 
general public, and in examinations conducted for ‘senior and junior com- 
mercial certificates issued by that body. The diploma course was converted 
in 1913 into a full degree course. 


A special grant is paid from the Public Revenue to the University to 
assist in the teaching of languages serviceable to the development’ of 
commercial relations hetween Australia and other countries. By this means 
a lectureship in Japanese language and literature has been established. 


Domestic TRAINING. 


In the reorganisation of Superior Public Schools provision was made 
for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for girls. The 
syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the course includes 
household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, gardening, 
art of home decoration, music, social exercises, morals and civics, and physical 
training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste for 
wholesome reading. 


Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and laundry, the course 
being practical and diversified. Personal hygiene, nursing of sick, and care 
of infants receive considerable attention, 


Botany and gardening are taught, and, while the course is designed 
primarily to train girls to manage a home, provision is made also for a 
training in commercial horticulture, and an alternative course of business 
lessons in the second year is intended to fit girls to take up work in the 
commercial houses in the city. 


During 1919 sixty-five schools for practical cookery were in operation, the 
enrolment being 4,763 ; in addition, demonstrations in cooking were given to 
6,044 pupils ; fifty-nine teachers of cookery were employed. The Technical 
College provides more advanced courses. 


A School of Domestic Science was established recently at the Sydney 
University. The course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Domestic 
Science covers a period of three years, and includes Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Botany or Zoology, Public Health, and the course in 
Domestic Science at the Sydney Technical College. . 


TECHNICAL TRAINING, 


On the establishment of a definite system of Continuation Schools in 1912, 
attention was given to the welfare of boys who, on completing the primary 
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school course at the age of thirteen or fourteen years, had no profitable 
means of employing their time until they should reach the age of sixteen 
years, and become eligible for apprenticeship to a trade. A short course of 
instruction, covering two years, was planned with the object of supplying a 
useful introduction to wage-earning employment, and, at the. same time, of 


teaching the adolescent how to use the education he had already assimilated. 


The subjects of instruction were chosen with the intention of meeting the 
needs of the future artisan, and were of an essentially practical nature— 
Practical Drawing and Workshop Practice, Engiish, Practical Mathematics, 
Morals and Civics, Industries and Elementary Science; at the same time 
attention was given in a wider way to the training of pupils in citizenship, 
and corporate life was made a feature of the school organisation. 

These schools are not connected with the Technical Education system 
already described. 


AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL 'l'RAINING. 


Education in subjects pertaining to rural industries commences in 
the primary schools with the teaching of the elementary principles of 
agriculture, both practical and theoretical. School gardens and experiment 
plots are adjuncts to many State schools, and grants are made of farm, 
vegetable, and flower seeds. In 1919, 41,398 children were receiving 
systematised agricultural or horticultural instruction. Instruction in 
general farm work is given at the Farm Schools at Gosford and Mittagong, 
conducted by the State Children Relief Department for delinquent and 
neglected children. 


A special Agricultural High School is situated at Hurlstone Park. The 
grounds, covering 26 acres, are used for teaching practical operations and 
for experimental work in the growth of crops, action of fertilisers, &c. The 
course at this school extends over three years, and covers a general English 
education in addition to science with laboratory practice, and agriculture 
with field work. During 1919 there were 141 students on the roll, For 
resident students the fee is £6 6s. per quarter; for day students no fees 
are charged. 


The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High School forms a preparatory 
course to the more advanced work at Hawkesbur y Agricultural College. 


Supplementing the training given to pupils under the Department of 
Education, a graduated scheme of agricultural instruction is organised in 
connection with the development of rural industries, by the Department 
of Agriculture of New South Wales. Full particulars will be found in 
the chapter relating to Agriculture. 


The Diploma course at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College covers. 
three years’ work, but certificates may be obtained for shorter courses. 
Students holding the Diploma of the College may be permitted to complete 
the course for the degree of Bachelor of Science | in Agriculture at the 
University in three years instead of four. 


The final stages of agricultural education and training are reached at 
the University, where, in the beginning of 1910, a degree course in Agri- 
culture was instituted. -A four-years course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture, and, in providing a higher training ground for 
teachers and experts, completes the whole system of preparation for rural 
industries. The Experiment Farms are available for the practical and 
experimental work in connection with the degree course, 
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ScHoon Savincs Banks. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with the State schools 
was initiated in the year 1887, and by this means £695,834 have been 
received in deposits, and £144,619 transferred to the Government Savings 
Bank as children’s individual aecounts. The object of these banks is to 
inculcate principles of thrift during the impressionable ages. 


In 1919 these banks numbered 836; the deposits amounted to £35,358, 
and withdrawals, £36,973 ; £5,005, representing individual sums of £1 and 
upwards, were transferred to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £14,897 
as credit balances in thie school banks. 


Detinquent, DEFECTIVE, AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Special provision has been made for delinquent, defective, and dependent 
children in several reformatories and industrial schools maintained by the 
State and in private charitable institutions. 


The State Institutions are the Girls’ Industrial School and Training Home 
at Parramatta and the Farm Home for Boys at Gosford, and the Cottage 
Homes established by the State Children’s Relief Board ; particulars regard- 
ing their operations will be shown in a later chapter of this Year Book. 


Education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at a 
school in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. This institution receives periodical grants from the Government, and 
the school fees are remitted in cases where the parents are unable 
to pay. In 1919 the total income of the institution was £7,818 
as against £13,142 in the previous year. The expenditure for the 
year was £5,038, including £4,201 for maintenance, salaries, and wages, 
aud £85 for buildings and repairs, The number of teachers employed was 
15, of whom 7 were men. The gross enrolment during the year was 79 boys 
and 55 girls ; the average daily attendance was 110. In December quarter 
110 pupils were enrolled, of whom 80 were under the age of 14 years, 


Ragged Schools have been conducted since 1860 in Sydney, to provide 
education and attention for neglected children, meals and clothing being 
supplied when necessary. The operations of these schools have decreased 
in recent years, with the enactment of free education in State schools, 
During 1919, 4 schools were open, 5 women were employed as teachers, 
the gross enrolment was 182, and the average daily attendance 107. Nearly 
50 per cent. of the children enrolled were under the age of 7 years. 


At charitable institutions in 1919 there were 13 schools with 49 teachers 
and a gross enrolment of 1,291. In December quarter the enrolment of 1,086 
consisted of 109 under 7 years of age, 866 between 7 and 14 years, and 111 
over 14. These were denominational institutions conducted by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church of England. 


MeEpIcAaL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN. 


In 1907 arrangements were made for the medical inspection of children - 
in the State schools in the populous centres of Sydney and Newcastle; in 
1911 the scheme was extended to the South Coast district and to a number 
of inland towns. 


During 1913 the medical inspection was reorganised to include the pupils 
of all State Schools, and the majority of those attending the private 
schools; and arrangements were made to examine each child every three 
years, thus ensuring two medical examinations during school-life. To 
provide for the treatment of physically defective children a travelling school 
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hospital, a travelling ophthalmic clinic, and six travelling dental clinics 
-have been established, also a metropolitan dental clinic. Details regarding 
the medical inspection of school children and the school clinics will be given 
in the chapter of the Year Book on Social Condition. 


The second round of inspections was completed during 1917, 1918, and 
1919, by 8 medical officers. Of the 201,032 children examined, 128,685 
were notified for treatment, and 40 per cent. of these were treated 
through existing departmental facilities. It is estimated that the dental 
clinics treat yearly 14,000 country children and 4,000 in the metropolitan 
area, while the travelling hospital in rural districts treats annually 500 
eye-cases, 


The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school children ; 
the inspection of school buildings; systematic courses of lectures at the 
Teachers’ College; lectures to senior girls in all metropolitan schools on 
the care of babies, personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick-nursing, &e. ; 
lectures to parents ; examination of candidates for admission to the Teaching 
Service; first treatment of ophthalmia in the back-country schools; the 
following up of untreated cases by visits of school nurses to parents in 
order to secure the medical treatment of children, 


Sratge Scuoot TEAcHERS. 
. Training. 


The ordinate 'y course at the Teachers’ College extends over a period of two 
years. It prepares teachers for the various classes of primary and infant 
schools, and on its completion students may qualify for second-class certiticates. 
Those who elect to withdraw at the end of the first year are eligible for 
third-class certificates. A period of practical work must be accomplished 
satisfactorily before classification is awarded... Special courses are arranged 
with reference to departmental requirements and to the capabilities of 
individual students, and evening extension courses in kindergarten and infant 
teaching are provided. 


To obviate the necessity of admitting untrained teachers into the 
Service, short courses of training have been established for rural school 
teachers and assistants at Hereford House, which was opened in 1911] 
as an adjunct to the Teachers’ College. This training extends over twelve 
months, and about 350 teachers are trained by this means each year. 


Professional training is conducted at three Demonstration Schools—Black- 
friars, North Newtown, and Darlington—and departments have been secured 
in several other schools for practical work in connection with the Teachers’ 
College. 


The minimum age of admission to the College is 17 years, that is, three 
years beyond the primary school age, and during this period boys who 
guarantee to become teachers may obtain an allowance ‘to enable them to 
undergo a preparatory course in District or High Schools. 


In addition to the teachers trained by the Department of Education, 
qualified teachers are admitted from outside the Service ; those appointed to 
primary schools are placed on probation for six months, and those appointed 
to secondary schools, if requiring additional professional training, must take 
the University course leading to the Diploma in Education. 


A portion of land within the Sydney University has been acquired as a 
site for the Teachers’ College, and the building is now partly completed. 
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The new College provides training for teachers for private secondary 
and primary schools, as well as for the State service. A hostel for the 
accommodation of women students has been established in connection with 
the College. 

In 1919, 812 students were enrolled at the Teachers’ College. 


Students. Men. Women. | Total. 

First year ... ia sate) sets 81 98 179 
Second year sic ‘eh re 54 116 170 
Thirdyear.., ae 18 | 62 81 
Fourth year a on ahs 6 31 37 
Graduate ... sea a ri as 1 1 
Short Course . a = 75 262 337 
Cookery .. 5... ade se ie 7 7 

Total... eee wef 284 578 §12 


h Every student attending the Teachers’ College in 1919 was a scholarship 
older. 


The staff of the College consists of a Principal, Vice-Principal, 42 lecturers, 
2 visiting lecturers, a warden of women students, and 6 clerical and library 
assistants. Members of the teaching staff are afforded opportunities to study 
abroad, and leave of absence, on full pay, may be granted for this purpose. 


Conditions of Service. 


The salaries paid to the State school teachers depend upon their sictaey 
and upon the status of the schools in which they are employed. To qualify 
for a higher grade the teachers must pass a series of examinations, and to 
‘obtain promotion they must: show the requisite degree of efficiency in 
practical work. The rates of salary payable to State school teachers since 
July, 1920, are shown below. This scale of salaries was determined by 
agreement between the authorities and the Teachers’ Federation, and was 
the subject of an Industrial Arbitration Award. 


The salaries paid to High School teachers under the schedule are as 
follows :— 


Class of School. 
Teachers, 
1. | I. [ L 
| 
; £ £ £ 
Head Master ae rr 7 611 676 750 - 
Head. Mistress ove ie ne 488 540 600 
Masters of Subjects ay fee 520 546 
Mistresses of Subjects... ach 416 436 
Assiséant Masters ... ves “A Range, £403 to £507 in 4 years. 
Assistant Mistresses hee ae Pe £325 to £403 in 4 years. 


The junior staff of the High Schools are paid-at the same rates as assistants 
of the same classification in primary schools. 


In determining the rates of salary for primary school teachers, two factors, 
viz., position and personal qualifications, are taken into consideration; a 
quota of salary is assigned to each and the teacher is paid the sum of the 
_amounts. The positions are valued in accordance with the classification of 
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the schools, which are graded according to the number of pupils in average 


attendance, on the basis of a group unit of 40 pupils per teacher. 


The 


quota of salary allotted to the positions in schools of each category ‘are 
shown in the following table :-— 


Teachers in Mistresses. First Assistants. 
Class of School.| Average charge and 
° Attendance. |preadmasters.. | Girls’. Infants’. Men. Women. 
. £ : £ £ £ 
Vil 20 and Under According to status. ae eee 
VI 21-40 260 . 208 
Vv 41-200 299 ae 240 on tee 
IV 201-600 325 240 260 234 188 
IIt 601-900 351 260 see 247 195 
If 901-1,200 377 286 273 221 
I Over 1,200 403 © 305 299 240 


The position quota for assistants was £208 for men and £169 for.women. 
The teachers are classified in six grades according to attainments and teaching 


efficiency ; the quota of salary attached to each grade was as follows :— 
i Class 8. | Class 2. i Class 1. 
Teachers. zs | 

eA pe oe ely at i ae Bi of ca 

| | i l a> 
ee £ | £ 
Men cf 52 78 130 - iss 208 | - 234 

Women 39 65 fies abe (ies 


In addition to the above rates a further sum of £21 per annum is payable 
to male adults and £16 to female adults in view of the living wage 
declaration of the Board ‘of Trade in 1920. 


Subsidised teachers receive £5 per head of average attendance, with a 
maximum of £50 per annum ; in the western districts the subsidy is £6, and 
the maximum £60 per annum. : 


A comparative statement of the teaching staff of the State schools for the 
years 1910 and 1919 is shown below; those in the Technical Education 
Branch are not included :— - ‘ 


1910, 1919, 
‘Teachers. 
Men. | Women.| ‘Total. Men. | Women.|. Total. 
Teachers and Assistants— | 

First Class 257 7 328 || 339 112 451 
Second Class ia ae w{ 713 545 | 1,258 |i 1,168 907 | 2,075 
Third Class... i eee «| 1,310 698 } 2,008 |; 1,262 | 1,306 | 2,568 
Unclassified 0. ow .-| 791 | 1,019 | 1,810 ]) 377) 1,615} 1,992 
Training Students aoe “ 154 149 303 | 226 560 786 

Pupil Teachers... av tos v| . 8 28 36 [ owe ar ba 
Cookery Teachers : es ali gs wis ves vee 59 59 
Sewing Mistresses... vw» | 109} = 109 a 157.) 157 
High School Teachers... 29 19 48 | 244 216 459 
Subsidised School: Teachers 38 324 362 |; 20 435 |, 455 
Total 3,300 | 2,962 | 6,262 j| 3,636 | 5,366 ) 9,002 


——— 
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The proportion of unclassified teachers is large because there are included 
in this category ex-students of the College whose classification is deferred 
until they have proved their practical skill during a period of service as 
assistants, 


During 1919, 540 teachers were enrolled as students in the University of 
Sydney, 295 attending in the evening. 


The courses followed were mostly in the Faculties of Arts and Science. 
University education is becoming increasingly popular with teachers, and at 
the end of 1919 there were 570 graduates in the teaching scrvice. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of Science, Art, and Literature. The Commonwealth Government 
has afforded a measure of recognition to the efforts of Australian men of 
letters by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth Literary Fund to provide 
pensions and allowances to literary men and their families. 


As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
many Vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales. Its objects are the advancement of science in 
Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of 
scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, which may further the develop- 
ment of the resources of Australia, draw attention to its productions, or 
illustrate its natural history. | 


The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiatic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of these 
particular sciences. The Society has been richly endowed, and possesses a 
commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, attached to which are a 
library and museum. The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and 
contain many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of natural history. 


Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion ; the Australian Association for the Advancement of Science; the 
Royal Geographical Society; the University Science Society; Australian 
Historical Society ; and the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales. 


All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Phitharmonic Society. 


Workers’ EpucaTionaL ASSOCIATION. 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded at 
a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Walesin June, 1913, 
and since that date the. new movement, despite vicissitudes of fortune, has 
grown. considerably... Its main purpose is “to bring the mellowing influence 
of education into the Labour Movement,” and its appeal is to workers of all 
degrees. In this endeayour it works in conjunction with other educational 
associations (particularly at the University) and with working-class 
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organizations. It publishes a series of books on matters of local and general 
economic importance. In 1919 the membership of the association was 164, 
and 84 organizations, including 37 trade unions, were affiliated with it 


Museums, Liprarigs, AND ART GALLERIES, 


Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries are powerful 
factors in promoting the intellectual wellbeing of the people the Govern- 
nent of New South Wales has been active in founding and maintaining such 
establishments. The expenditure by the State on buildings for Museums, 
Libraries, and Art Galleries to 30th June, 1920, amounted ‘to £423,026. 


Museums. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind in Australia, 
was founded in Sydney in 1836 as a Museum of Natural History; it con- 
tains fine speviimens of the principal objects of natural history; and a valuable 
collection of zoological and ethnological specimens of distinctly Australian 
character. The specimens acquired during 1919 numbered 13,371, of 
which 472 were purchased, and the remainder collected, exchanged, or 
donated. A fine library, containing many valuable publications, is attached 
t> the institution. Lectures and gallery demonstrations are given in the 
Museum, and are opeu to the public. During the year 1919, visitors to the 
Museum uumbered 135,796. On Mondays students and artists only are 
admitted. 


In 1853 the Museum, till then managed by a committee, was incorporated 
under control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented 
by annual Parliamentary appropriations. The expenditure during the year 
1919 amounted to £11,190. 


A Technological Museum was instituted in Sydney at the close of 1879 
under the administration of a committee of management appointed by the 
trusteees of the Australian Museum. The whole original collection of 
spme 9,000 specimens was destroyed in 1882 by fire. Efforts weie 
at once made to replace the lost collection, and. in December, 1883, 
the Museum was again opened to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical College, and 
now contains a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
manufacturing, and an excellent collection of natural products acquired 
by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technological Museums are estab- 
lished also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury. 


Research work is conducted by the scientific staff of the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of Australia, particularly in respect of the pines and euealypts. 


The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum include the prepara- 
tion and collections of minerals to be used as teaching aids in schools and in 
other institutions. 


The Agricultural and Forestry Museum i is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The public have access to the ‘‘ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“ Macleay” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic. Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Pusiic Liprary or New SoutH WALES. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on 1st October, 1869, when the 
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building and books of the Australian Subscription Library, founded in 1826, 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed the 
nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the Library was incorporated with 
a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. 

The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution, 
is extended by a loan system, under which books are forwarded to country 
libraries, schools of arts, progress associations, lighthouses, individual students 
in the country, and to Public School Teachers’ Associations, and branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau. : 


In 1919 the Reference Department of the Public Library contained 
231,654 volumes, including volumes for country libraries under the lending 
system. The attendance of visitors during 1919 numbered 143,903, 


In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 10,024 volumes, together. with 50 valuable pictures, 
and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a unique 
collection, principally of books and manuscripts relating to Australasia, 
and containing over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings of local 
historic interest, valued at £100,000. He endowed the Library with an 
amount of £70,000, from which the income amounting to about £2,750 
per annum is expended on books and manuscripts. In 1919 there were 
100,438 volumes in the Mitchell Library, which is located in a separate 
building, opened in March, 1910. There were 13,320 visitors during the year. 

The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings was £28,957, 
and of the Mitchell Library £43,118. 


The following statement shows the expenditure of the Public Library, 
including the Mitchell Library, during the last five years:— 


Salaries. Mitchell 

sees a Re Roe pce | Library Total. 

Reference, Mitchell. | Eton a Binding. ae | greets 
£ { £ : £ £ £ £ | £°, 
1915 4,897 2,438 229 2,826 2,181 2,025 14,596 

if 
1916 4,895 2,494 347 3,350 | 1,500 2,035 14,622 
1917 4,961 | 2,650 584 | 2,124 1,837 2,705 | 14,863 
1918 4,805 2,964 700 { 2,702 2,327 1,593 | 15,09} 
1919 5,156 | 2,804 835 4,896 2,129 4,676 20,406 


SypNey Municrpan Lisprary. 


The Sydney Municipal Librarywas formed by the transfer to the City Council 
in 1908-9 of the lending branch of the Public Library. An ‘open access” 
system was introduced, and a new classification adopted. 

Maintenance costs during 1919 amounted to £8,820, made up as follows :— 
Salaries, &c., £5,050 ; books, periodicals, binding, and electric lighting, £3,770. 


Oruren LIBRARIES, 


- Local libraries established in more than 400 centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subyention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established in connection with 
municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Government Act, any 
shire cr municipality may establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. 

During 1919 the amount of Government aid to schools of art and kindred 
institutions was £7,229. 


\ 
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The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and about 22,850 
volumes may be found on the shelves. 


The library in connection with the Technological Museum, at the Central 
Technical College, and its branches, contains approximately §,500 text 
books. 


The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of vclumes are in the libraries of the Law Courts agd Government Offices. 


NartonaL Art GALLERY oF NEw SoutH WALES, 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of paintings and 
statuary, including some works of prominent modern artists, and some 
valuable gifts from private persons; there is also a fine collection of water 
colours. 


The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £155,148, and the 
cost of the building to 30th June, 1920, was £94,437. 

The numbev of paintings, &., in the Gallery at end of year 1919 was 
2,240, and the total amount expended in purchasing works of art during 
that year was £2,146, distributed as shown below :— 


Paintings, &c., | Expenditure 


Classification, in Gallery. during year. 
No. £ 
_ Oil Paintings a aay bee var exe 464 934 
Water Colours... és ws eee 447 487 
Black and White Works... Se ves a 701 534 
Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes ... 170 72 
Various Art Works in Metals, tary. Ceramics, 

Glass, Mosaic, &. ... 458 119 
Total ... Pr “ae ae j 2,240 2,146 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1919 was, on week- 
days, 107,976, and on Sundays, 50,010. 


Art students, under certain regulations, may copy any of the various works, 
and enjoy the benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. In 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
was introduced, by which pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reciprocally, with results most beneficial to the interests of art. 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country towns has been permitted for temporary exhibition, and during 
1919, 222 pictures were so distributed among nine country towns. 


The total disbursements in connection with the National Art Gallery during 
the year 1919 were £5,588, inclusive of £2,146 on account of works of art. 


The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and, 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 


The Wynne Art Prize was instituted in 1897, and consists of the interest 
on approximately £1,000, which is awarded annually to the Australian artist 
producing the best landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils or water 
colours, or the best production of figure sculpture executed by an Australian 
sculptor. 

*14831-—-B 
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CoNsERVATORIUM oF Music. 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in every branch of music, from the elementary to the 
advanced stages, The studies are divided into two sections; the Music 
Schcol Section consists of three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced—the last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is 
granted at the conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
the Music School Section entitles the holders to admission to the Diploma 
Section, in which a cours® of two years’ tuition, leading to the Professional 
Diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the 
Conservatorium. A Preparatory Course in all subjects is available for 
juveniles who have not previously received musical tuition. The expenditure 
on salaries and scholarships during the year 1919-20 amounted to £12,449, 
but this amount was almost, if not entirely, covered by revenue from tuition 
fees aud sundry receipts. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Tur Srare Accounts. 


Since the ist July, 1895, the State Accounts have been kept on a cash 
basis, and the financial position, therefore, can be ascertained readily from 
the annual statement prepared by the Treasurer; but this involves a con- 
sideration of the Consolidated Revenue Account, Closer Settlement Account, 
Public Works Account. Loans Account, and the various Trust Accounts 
shown on page 269, which do not form part of the Consolidated Revenue 
Account. Some little difficulty, moreover, may be experienced in deter- 
mining the actual position, as due regard must be given ta squen items as 
refunds, advances, cancellations, and cross entries. 


THE ConsoLIpATED REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


The Consolidated Revenue Account for each year shows the whole of 
the receipts and expenditure, exclusive of transactions under the Loans 
’ Account and the other accounts mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The 
total amount credited to Consolidated Revenue Account, however, cannot 
be. used for general. purposes, as, under section 18 of the Forestry Act, 1916, 
one-half of the gross proceeds received by the Forestry Commission must 
be carried to a special account and set apart for afforestation; also, under 
the Public Works and Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1906, two-thirds of the 
net proceeds of the sale of Crown lands, exclusive of interest, less 20 per 
cent., must be paid to the Public Works Fund. 

The receipts during the year ended 30th June, 1920, amounted to 
£28,650,496, and the expenditure to £30,210,013, so that on the operations of 
the year there was-a deficit of £1,559,517, which increased the accumulated 
deficiency to £1,804,062, Similar details for each of the last ten years are 
shown in the following table, also the revenue and expenditure per head of 
population :— 


shen Receipts (less refunds), Expenditure. Surplus (+) or deficiency (—), 
ende 

30th : ions | Accumulated at 
June, Total. inhabitant. Total, finabteadee | val yea end of year, 

£ i £ 8s. d. £- £os.d. £ £ 

1911 13,882,485 8 9 6] 14,470,687 816 8 |(~—) 583,202 \(+) 401,£05 
1912 | 15,797,136 | 9 5 8 16,137,279 910 O |(—) 340,143 \(+) 61,362 
1913 16,550,521 | 9 6 1 17,778,900 9 19 11 |(—) 1,228,379 |(-—) 1,167,017 
1914 | 18,438,228; 10°1 2 18,065,189 917 2\(+) 373, 039° (-). 793,978 
1915 18,946,227 | 10 3 4] 18,516,179 | 918 8 \(+) 430,048 |(—) 363,930 
1916 | 19,703,518 10 10 10 | 19,553,927 10 9 3 \(+) 149,591 {—) 214,339 
1917 | 20,522,097 11 0 3) 20,790,895 1k 3 0 ((-) 268,798 |(—) 483,137 
1918 | 21,543,742 ll 8 2] 21,519,918 11 7 7 K+) . 23,824 |(-) 459,313 
1919 | 23,448,166 12-210 | 23,233,398 12 0 7 \(+) 214,768 |(-) 244,545 
1920 | 28,650,496 14 6 6) 30,210,013 15 2 5 |(—)1,559,517 |( —)1,804,062 


Although there was a cash credit balance of £401,505 at 30th June, 1911, 
there were outstanding at that date Treasury bills amounting to £414,516, 
which had been issued to, meet deficiencies in earlier years; the last of these 
bills was redeemed in 1913. 


e 


Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the details of revenue and expenditure during 
the last five financial years. The revenue and expenditure in 1919-20 were 
the largest recorded for the State, and the principal increases in each case 
ocaw#tred in the business undertakings. The excess of expenditure was 

#29351 —A : 
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£1,559,517, largely caused by unforeseen obligations which had to be met, 
viz. :—increased expenditure on railways, tramways, and other public works, 
due to the higher basic wage fixed by ‘the Board of Trade; special payments 
on account of the influenza epidemic; carriage of fodder for starving stock; 

gratutities to retired railway and tramway employees; losses on business and 
industrial undertakings ; contributions to superannuation funds; relief to 


unemployed, and other items :— 


REVENUE, ‘a 
Governmental. 
venue Returned by Commonwealth 


State Taxation 


Land Revenue— 
Alienation oe oe. 
Ocopation and Miscellaneous x 


Total Land Revenne .. ee 


Services Rendered | a oe oe “at 
Ganeral Miscellaneous 2.1) 
{dustrial Undertakings .. an ae a 


Total Governmental .. a 


Business Undertakings. 


Railways and Tramways .. <f ot as 
Sydney Harbour Trust... Se s 
Water Supply and Sewerage... os 


, Total Business Undertakings 
Advances Repaid * on ie a os 


Grand Total o° 


EXPENDITURE. 


Governmental. 
Interest on Public Debt and Bpecial Dera 
Reduction of Public Debt F 
Transfer to Public Works Fund.. es 
Departments— 
Premier .. - ae a 
Chief Secretary ad at oe ae 
Public Health . 


£ 


& 


Treasurer (excluding * Business ‘Undertakings 


and Interest:on Deposits, &c.) .. = 
Attorney-General and Justice .. ae 
Lands 


Public Works ( excludin g Business Undertakings) 


Publio Instruction (excluding Busowmetss) 
Labour and TRG UBMEY.« “a 7 


Mines... : : oa ays “ 
Agriculture .. < oe . <e 
Local Government— © 
Administration .. a os: 
Endowments and Grants. .. os 


All Other Services .. — 


oo. on ony 


Total Governmental .. ore 


Business Undertakings (Working Expenses: 
and Interest). 

Railways-and Tramways .. oe - 

Sydney Harbour Trust .. an ie 

Water Supply and Sewerage... ae 


Total Business Undertakings or 


Transfers to Public Works and Closer Set. Funds 
Advances made. Sag Lats 


Grand Total .. a 


& 


£ 
£ 
& 
& 


’ 


1919. 


* Includes Department of Public Health, 


yo1e. | | 1917. 1918. 1920. 
& “£'/- ¢ | £ | 2 
2,297,872] 2,286,918 2,817,783) 2,380,189) 2,472,717 
8,117,221] 8,629,404) 3,860;501] °4,088,990! 4,962,518: 
1,057;711| 972,657] -1,088,676) 1,049,674| 1,115,399. 
'307,602| 758,615, 759,297| 778,783) 800,040 
1,865,313| 1,731,272) 1,827,973| 1,828,407) 1,915,439 
414,671 417,345| ° 406,490|° 446,887/' 543,978 
502,398| 550,008, . .619,016|. 632;039| 683,140 
9,060, 12,710, 12,348] | «11,581|" 12,505 
2,206,465| .8,627,652| 8,044,111]. 9,382,993/10,580,597 
9,990,502! 10,390,602) 10,821,648| 12,183,026115,997,584 
489,722) 511,981| 676,459] 618,901, ‘658,313 
942,753) . 965,761] 1,058,128} 1,234,340, 1,300,146 
| 11,422,977) 11,868,344) 12,466,285) 14,036,267/17,965, 043 
74,076) | 26,101; 143,396, 98,906] 95,856 
19,703,518} 20,522,097} 21,548,742| 93,448, 166,28, 650,496 
Paes 5 = 
1,057,769, 1,004,193} 1,089,728] 975,352], 1,074,896 
6.504 6,868 6,819 6832; 6,976 
354,819, 328,043) 369,781] 869,769| 402,388 
5 175,978 132,923) 92,898 92,576| 139,076 
“jeg 4082616] *1,504,012;  819,100| $29,090] 1,157,293 
2 is 732,246}  802,280| 954,957 
591,708; 711,420, 827,019] 808,294] 1,711,092 
426,587) 423,303 419,957 434,334) 467,808 
410,017, 384,854, 384,959|  3967348| 524,700 
444,608} _ 459,035 429,393) 427,500| _ 515,862 
1,819,390] 1,983,777] 2,090,620) 2,271,257) 2,505,483 
50,111 55,156! 46,076) 63,022) 91,524 
74.903; 62,425] 81,744, 62,745| 78,421 
245,208, 249,244) 295,791 254,800 904,752 
21,777| 29,612) -29,092| 27,490) 24,783 
$44,022 308,336] 325,145] 432,664! 324,917 
485,350| 508,945} 544,216, 558,463! 937,216 
7;917,586| 8,162,146) 8,564,569] 8,712,825 11,196,404 
gall 
10,107,149| 10,794,693] 10,969,924] 12,370,545 16,158,569 
420,669] 464,565! '499,156| 510,785, 583,245 
841,278) 984,808) 1,065,413) 1,132 '769| 1,368,197 
11,369, 096) 12,244,061) 12,834,403] 14,014,090.18,110,011 
235,000| 235,000] 250,000| 200,000] 200,000 
32,295) 159,688} 170,856] 306,474| 703,508 
19,553,927] 20,790,895] 21,519,018] 28, 233,898/90,210,013 


GRITS 


PUBLIC PINANGE. 


Roni the foseroite Bore: the following vabes per head of ‘population 


hays been determined :— 


REVENUE. 
2°. Governmental, 


Revenue Returned by Commonwealth... oe . 


State Taxation a a os oe ae fe 


Land Revenue— 
Alienation 


. Qeeupation and 3 Miscellaneous - Se a 
Total .. oe as $z £ 
Services Rendered .. 18 as em Yhaw 
General Miscellaneous a a és sifer abe: 
industrial Undertakings .. aed ee ween ee 


‘Total Governmental .. ee £) 
: : Business Undertakings. 
Ballways and Tramways .. is ss a 


Sydney Harbour Trust ais “3 
Water Supply aud Sewerage oe oe 


Total Business Undertakings £ 


Advances Repaid .. a os os a ae 


“Grand Total © 4, 8 


EXPENDITURE, 
Governmental, ae a 
Interest 0 on Public Debt and Bese Deposits 
Reduction of Public Debt.. os 
Transter to Public Works Fund.. 


Departments— 
Premier .. Db sbadiins 
Chief Secretary “02°77 2 ea 
Publjie Health-. é % 


‘Treasurer (excluding Husinoss ‘ondoiianings 
and Interest on Deposits, 4c.) . 

Attorney-General and Justice... 

Lands : 

Publie Works (excluding Business Undertakings) 

Public Instruction {excluding Endowments) ..| 


Labonr‘aud Industry: a ee oe 
Mines ...- cag ee! pitta: SLA ad 
Agriculture ee re 


Local Government— 
Adininistration . . 
Endowments and Grants = 

All ener Services .. 7 ee 


. Total Gorernmneatal: a £ 


Business Undertakings. (Working Hapeiies 
and Interest). 

Railways and Tramways .. 

Sydney Harbour Trust 

Water Supply. and Sewerage 


Total Business Undertakings § -£ 


Transfers to Public Works and: Closer Set.-Funds’ 


Advances made 
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«,™ Includes: Department of Public Health. 


Croser SEerrLeMENT ACCOUNT. 

The Closer Settlement Account was established under Act No. 9 of 1906. 
It is uot included in the operations of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
although grants from that fund have formed a considerable portion of its 
receipts. As its name. implies, the moneys of the fund are devoted to the 


prumotion of closer settlement: 
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The following statement shows the net receipts and expenditure during 
the financial year ended the 30th June, 1920 :— 


' REcetrrs. 
£ £ 
Balance brought forward from previous year ... ie aot sie 141,848 
Assurance Fees—Real Property Act... er sas ite w+ 14,946 
Repayments by Settlers ... oie wie «. 205,656 
Repayments on account of Improvement "Leases res wee - 4,561 
-—-"_ 295,183 
Transfer from General Loan Account ... os ast re 1,000,00. 
£1,367,031 
EXPENDITURE. 
Under Real Property Act.. ave wae 112 


Purchase of Estates, including Contingent Expenses... see ove 1,075,479 
Interest on Loan Moneys (Recoup to Coneolidated Revenue) w. 21,649 


AR Closer Settlement Peenrets Act No. 53, 1916 we 127,265 

ss Purchase Money er ie see 480 
-——— 1,224,985 
Repayment of Ministerial Certificates .., oes ses tee oes 914 
Redemption of Debentures ies ee Bat aes ane an 56,850 
Balance, 30th June, 1920... ws eee ass 84,252 
£1,367 ,031 


During the period of fourteen years ended 30th June, 1920, 153 estates 
were purchased for closer settlement, exclusive of improvement leases, 
ete., resumed under Act 74 of 1912, the total area being 2,338,544 acres. The 
expenditure was as follows:—Purchase money, £8,002,741; contingent 
expenses, £126,188; total, £8,128,879. 

Pusiic Works Account. 

The Public Works Account, like the Closer Settlement Account, does not 
form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. It was opened in the year 
1906, under the authority of the same statute wnich provided for the Closer 
Settlement Fund, and it receives two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sales 
of Crown lands, less 20 per cent., credited to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; the proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction Act, 1880; 
and amounts voted from the Consolidated Revenue. Its moneys, like loan 
proceeds, may be applied in the construction or equipment of public works, 
but not to the repair or upkeep of such works. ‘The net transactions during 
the year ended the 30th June, 1920, are shown herewith. 


Receipts, Amount. Disbursements. Amount. 
| 
rT 

Two-thirds of Net Proceeds of Sale of State Business Undertakings— £ 
Crown Lands, exclusive of Interest “ , Railways and Tramways a é 4,272, 
on Purchase Money—less 20 per Metropolitan Water and Sew erage . 12,284 
cent. (Act No. 9, 1906) .- -+| 402,888 “Hunter District Water and Sewerage 849 
_ Sydney perveus Trust me 19,992 

Net Proceeds of Sale of Land, under & | 
ney 4, Faby Instruction Act 37,397 

of 1880 .. : 995 State Industrial Undertakings— — 
Sawmills, Craven and Gloucester .. 2,769 

Transfers po Sonsolbasted Revenue tn = 
Account . . --| 200,000 Water and Drainage Trusts ., as 598 
Country Towns Water Supply . - 661 
Net Repayments on account of Bie . Public: Buildings and Silos ay oe 437 373 
vious years ory 699 Roads and Bridges... ws 68,075 
——————- -Harbours.and Rivers Navigation A 25,492 

604,082 - 
ast ee aki ; 532,099 
: : 572,265 
‘Balance, 30th June, 1919, : ath i 

brought forward de Pee «.| 318,584 Balance, 30th June, 1920 ees! 2 350,401 
Grand Total on £| 922,666 _. ,. Grand Total oe ose] 922,666 


eer enna en 
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EXPENDITURE ON PuBLIC Works, 


The total expenditure on Public Works during each of the last five years 
is shown in the following table, which distinguishes the amount disbursed 
from the Public Works Fund, from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
from Loans. The amounts shown as expended from the Loans and Public 
Works Funds are exclusive of payments of votes for previous years; and 
transfers from the Consolidated Revenue to the Public Works Fund are not 
included in the expenditure of the former fund. 


Year A ° 
Public Works Consolidated Total ‘ 
ape a e. iNet) Revenue Fund, aa | Expenditure. Fer Inhebitent. 

£ & £ £ #s d. 
1916 546,589 601,213 8, (73,104 9,320,906 419 8 
1917 623,447 570,652 6,862, 179 8,056,278 464 
1918 532,676 576,456 4,487,511 5,596,643 219 2 
1919 493,292 562, 164 3,918,887 4,974,343 211 6 
1920 532,099 638, 166 8,794,905 9,965,170 419 8 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

Summarising the foregoing accounts, and adding the transactions on 
account of loans, the receipts by the State during the year ended 80th June, 
1920, amounted to £52,662,581, and the expenditure to £57,611,596. 

The aggregate receipts and expenditure during each of the last five years, 
after necessary adjustments, were as follow :— 


REcEtPtTs. 
Soest ~ e 
Account. 1915-16, 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19, 1919-20. 
1 
~ £ a: £ £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue ...| 19,703,518 | 20,522,097 | 21,543,742 | 28,448,186 | 28,650,496 
Closer Settlement wee 156,516 124,699 161,484 | 164,309 | 1,225,183 
Public Works... bs 590,478 564,854 623, 162 { 570,573 604,082 
Railways Loan... ...| 2,884,257 | 170,357 ae .. | 1,559,656 
General Loan... | 8,014,324 | 8,305,259 | 6,712,777 \ 15,453,503 | 20,623,164 
Total ... ...| 30, 849, 093 | 29,687,266 | 29,041,165 | 39,636,551 | 52,662,581 
! ' I 


EXPENDITURE. 


Consolidated Revenne ...| 19,553,927 23,233,398 : 30,210,013 


| 90,790,895 | 21,519,918 


| 

Closer Settlement ne 205,519 | 45,304 75,279 |; 263,183 |) 1,224,985 
Public Works... ea 546,589 | 623,447 532,676 493,292. 572,265 
Railways Loan ... we| 1,227,962 | 752,635 397,550 | 194,666 44,042 
General Loan ad .-.; 6,972,456 | 6,150,845 | 4,193,033 | 3,735,914 8,761,223 
Repayment of Loans. ...| 2,814,025 | 1,467,083 10,767 | 12,813,724 | 16,799,068 
Total... ...| 31,320,478 | 29,830,209 | 26,729,223 | 40,784,177 | 57,611,596 


| 
| 
J i | 


The results shown above are exclusive of the transactions of the Special 
Deposits and Suspense Accounts; including these, the total receipts in all 
funds controlled by the Treasurer during 1919-20, were £72,268,472, and the 
“expenditure £75,468,615. 

The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank for 
the transaction of the general banking business of the State. The accounts are 
kept under the several headings detailed hereunder, and all amounts paid 
into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “public moneys,” and 
for interest purposes the several accounts are treated as one. The special 
accounts, which consist of “ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not controlled by 
the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by the officers in charge of 
the Departments concerned. ; 
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The position of ‘the General Acconrit’ on fhe 20th June, 1920, is shown below, 


‘ * Ledger ‘Balances on’ 30th Juhe, 1920. 
: rane ca oe a t : “Invested i in | Cash |. Total. 
i pee ee : : Securities. Balances. = 
: :F — — ; hee a onset Bi: 8 es 
Credit Balsaces— it 1 £ . “2g + | : L 
Special Deposits eons 4 oe ; <a ae 
Governnient Savings Bank Deposits.Account ... - = hs -| 2,897,514 s 2,807,514 
as, 35 Advances Deposit Account a ; 650,000 650,000 
State Debt Commissioners’ Trust Accounts. 163,072 163,072 
F Deposit Account } «117,214 117,214 
Fixed Deposits: Account : a7 i. Ge 565,101 565,101 
Sydney Municipal Council Sinking Funds . 27,200 27,300 
Industrial Undertakings and Housing as 2% é = | 254,770 354,770 
Railway Store Advance Account . x re \ 62,666 62,666 
Broken Hill Water Supply Administration ' 204,395 204,395 
Treasury Fire Insuranee Fund ..)  .. ios 29,000 |.“ 165,053 184,053 
Ober ee a ae a a, _ 121,874 3,976,536 4,098,760 
- Total Special Deposits Account... cr. £ ; "150,874 : 8,083,376 9,234,750 
hoser Settlement Account Ee ae ee ee ; ae Ee 84,282 : 84,282 
Public Works Account .. ee a " | 350,401 350,401 
Special Accounts— | 1 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys .. 613,77 70 613,770 
Miners’ Aceident Relief Account: o oo Fae we 233,500 233, 500 
London Remittance Account... 6. ws es 2 "2,817,568 | 2,617,568 
Total 2... Cr. £ 384,374 | 12,749,807 | 13,134,971 
Le se Debit, Balances— ; f | 
Consolidated Revenue Account.. bs +» 1,804,062 
General Loan ‘Acvount mA es 3 «» 5,283,383 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account 428,117 : 
Public Works Expenditure Suspense Account , 27, 781 , 
. Railway. Store’Suspénse-Account’’~ .. * 82,596 : | 
Seed Wheat and Fodder Expenditure Sus. 2 9,324,735 | 9,824,735 
pense Account a us sf . 491,155 : { 
Coal Purchase Suspense Account: .. -- 238,678 
* South Africa— Sheep Account .. oe 16,000 
Advanees to Farmers-Suspense Account 48,634 | 
- Relief to Farniers Suspense Account . .. 909,914 | 
Advances for Hay Suspense Account:. —., 4857 
Not Credit Balance’ °.. °.. °.. Cr) 384,374 | 3,425,162 | 3,809,536 
Deduct—Amounts not transferred to Public aesaata Dr. 778,017 i 778,017 
Net Credit Balance i in Sydney .. Cr. 384,378 2,647,145 i 3,031,619 
D: vibue! “bandos: ‘Account i. a ee na «Dn 2;617,568 2,617,568 . 
, Net Balance ee ae On 884,874 29,877 | 413,951, 


he cash balance on the 30th June, 
follows :— 

‘Sydney —Net Credit uae ba 
: London-—Net Debit: ae 


1920, was £29,577, distributed as 


£ 
2,647,145. 
2,617,568 


7 £20,577 
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TaXaTION. 


Land and Income Taxes, Stamp | ‘and. Probate Duties, Motor Taxes, 
Totalisator and Betting Taxes, ‘and. License Fees, represent the variaus 
forms of State taxation, and they yielded a revenue of £4,962,518 during the 
year ended 30th June, 1920. In addition, the Commonwealth Government 
collected in this State taxes amounting to £19,009,714, and receipts by local 
bodies from rates and charges amounted to £4,332,976. 

The following statement shows in detail the taxation colleeted in New 
South Wales by the Commonwealth and State Governments, and the rates 
and charges received by local bodies, &c., during the five years ended the 


1 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1916, 1917, 1918. 1919, 1920. 
2 4 i 
CoMMONWEALTH. © £ £ £  .| £ a ee 
Justoms Duties. ... ‘iva 6,225, 839 5,705,757 | 4,682,456 | 5,398,654 | 6,604,913 . 
Excise $3 .|, 1,763,900) . },718,516'] 1,934,809 | 2,841,047 | 4,016,417 
Probate and Saccession| ! : 
Duties .., os wa] 257,803 606,311 388,095 410,454 452,972, 
Land Tax .., ie .| “1,064,881} 950,000 | *1,094,222 | *1,036,974 |"1,162,460 - 
Income Tax ...| $1,551,653) +2,239,206 | +2,969,932 | T4,430,035 |+6,245,497. 
War-time Profits Tax aes a aes $148,250 +467,040 |+1,293, 840 
Entertainment Tax es os 50,096 102, 195 136.892 231,615 
Total, Commonwealth!. j | 
Taxation ... £) 10,863,569] 11,269,886 | 11,219,959 | 14,621,096 |19,009,714 
a = ‘ ee | i ae A 
Stare. | 
Land Tax ... ee on 3,190 8,215 2,921 2,800 2,834 
Income Tax ais wo} 1,707,403] 1,973,477 | 2,182,117 | 2,355,243 | 2,308,267 
Stamp and Probate Duties, a 
Stamps .., | 493,491 507,646 557,233 631,007 889,512 
Bank-note Composition. 1,863 1,716 | 1,556 1,456 1,827 
Betting Tickets.. the 27,638 40,849 57,391 54,841 87,504 
Probate ... ts .| 642,445) 814,818 673,711 574,950 | 1,061,574 
Settlement and Compa- ; i ; 
nies’ Death Duties vel 8,109) 11,956 3.722 | 925 959 
Total, Stamp Duties £; 1,168,546, 1,376,980 | 1,293,613 | 1,263,179 | 2,040,876 
Motor Tax ... M4 or 54,868 67,044 79,169 90,716 110,390 
Betting Taxes... ae 31,330 47,536 59,359 72,290 93,726 
Totalizator Tax... side a 6,346 82,802 132,403 222,970 
Licenses... ee ee 151,884 154,806 160,520. ‘167,359. 183,455 | 
Total, State Taxa- ; o 
tion si £, 3,117,221| 3,629,404 Be 860, 501 | 4,083,990 | 4,962,518 
 Locan. 
Wharfage and Tonnage 
Rates... .| 298,612 290,454 316,186 365,033 355, 784 
Fees for Registration of 
Dogs és - ses 163851 16,692 17,114 18,311 17,678 
Municipal Rates ; 
City of Sydney ... .| 464,142 525,648 455,040 465,988 564,747 
Suburban and Country : 
Municipalities v| 1,074,453) 1,118,214 | 1,186,417 | 1,241,178 | 1,327,351 


Shire Rates re §26,514| 651,437 691,593 729,966 763,356 
Licenses (City Council) — . 
Auctioneers, Hawkers, 


ete. sie ous on 2,106 1,319 1,694 1,378 1,122 

Water and Sewerage Rates 
SNe and| ; 
Hunter) . ¢ eee 942,753 965,761 | 1,058,128 | 1,234,340 | 1,309,146 
Total, "Local Bates \ 
and Charges £| 3,425,431) 3,569,525 | 3,726,172 | 4,056,194 | 4,339,184 


Grand Total € 17,406,221 18,468, 815 18,906,632 | 22, 761,280 Jo8,311,416 
*E timated, } Partly estimated, ve 
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Customs and excise duties do not take into account interstate credits and 
debits, which are not available. The figures for municipal and shire rates 
and city licenses relate to the year ended the 31st December preceding the 
close of the financial year in which they are included. 


Taxation per Inhabitant. 


The previous quotations, stated in their equivalent rates per head of 
population, are shown in the following table:— 


Tiead of Taxation, or Charge. | 1916, | 1917. 1918. | 1919. | 1920.. 
La iateangesniens viata \ ame | 

CoMMONWEALTH. £a d/£ead/£8 a/£ 8 dJ£ad 
-Customs Duties ... 8 67] 3 1 3] 29 6) 21511/3 6 1 
Excise feat ues «| 01810) 018 5| 16 5] 19 5/2 0 2 
Probate Duties ... wee «| 0 2 9] 0 6 6] 0 4 1] 0 3 2/0 4 6 
Land Tax .. a Ses «| O11 5] 010 2] 011 7] 010 9/011 8. 
Income Tax te 016 7} 14 0] 1211 5] 2 511]212 6 
War-time Profits Tax ses : See hs 01 6; 9 410/0211 
Entertainment Tax ase ae bee 06 6; 0141; 01 5/0 2 4 

Total, Commonwealth Pe 
Taxation ... £) 5616 2/ 6.010} 519 7/} 711 5/910 2 
STATE. 
Land Tax... ee acs we Sh ist 
_ Income Tax ‘its das «(| 018 3; 11 2/ 13 2! 14 5/1 321 
. Stamp and Probate Duties— : Anna a 
Stamps ... | O 5 4] 0 5 6] 0 511! 0 6 6;0 811 
Bank-note Composition ‘ee 483 tee F bon 
Betting Tickets an «| 0 0 4) 006] 0 0 7) 0 0 7)/0 010 
Probate. 0 610} 0 8 9!}.0 7 2} 0 5113010 8 
. Settlement. and Companies’ ; 
Death Duties ive te ae 001 . 

Total, Stamp Duties £/ 012 6/ 01410] 013 8) 013 0]1 0 5 
Motor’iux uses] 8 0-7] 0:0 9] 0 010] O O1l/O 1 1 
Betting Taxes... ane | O 04] 0 0 6; 0 0 7} 0 0 9/0 011 
* Totalizator Tax ... tee . ach. 4 0010; 01 5/0 2 8 
_icenses 4... ae om v1 8} 0 1°8/ 01 9] 0 1 9}0 110 

Total, State Taxation £) 113 4/ 11811] 2 010| 2 2 29 7 

Loca. 
-Wharfage and Tonnage Rates...) 0 3 2) 0 3:1) 03 4! 0 39|0 387 
Fees for Registration of Dogs .... 0 0 2/ 0 0 2)/°0 0 2) 06 2/0 0 2 
Municipal Kates— 
_ City of Sydney 05 0/ 0 5 8! 0 410} 0410/0 5 8 
* Suburban and Country Muni- 
cipalities 011 6/ 012 0} 012 6] 01210)013 4 
Shire Rates ate 069/07 0] 07 4) 07 7/0 7 8 
Licenses (City Council) — 
Auctioneers, Hawkers, etc. ... ase wee aoe ae -_ 
Water and Sewerage Rates— HY ye . 
(Metropolitan and Hunter) ...| 010 1]/ 010 4] 011 3/ 01210/013 1 
Total, Local Rates and 
Charges... «2 £/ 116 8} 118 3] 119 5) 2 2 0/2 38 6 
Grand Total £9 6 2| 918 0/ 91910] 1115 8 /14 3 3 
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“ In 1914 additional amounts were obtained by.the State Income Tax Acts 
of that year, which further increased the taxes, and reduced the exemption 
from £300 to £250; from 1915 to 1919 a super-tax of 3d. in the £ was levied, 
and this was increased to 6d. in 1920. 


In the same year the State Stamp Duties Amendment Act, 1914, imposed. 
additional stamp and probate duties, and in 1920 further additions were 
made to these taxes. 


The Commonwealth Income Tax was increased in 1916 by an additional 
tax equal to 25 per cent. of the total amount of tax, and in 1918 by a super- 
tax equal to 30 per cent. of the total amount of tax (including the additional 
tax). 


State Land Taz. 


The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate 
of 1d. in the £. A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in excess of that sum, a reduction equal 
to the exemption is made; but where several blocks of land within the 
State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from the aggregzte unimproved value. 


Since 1906 the Local Government Act has provided that when the 
council of a shire or municipality levies a general rate not less than 1d. 
in the £ on the unimproved value, the land tax ceases to be collected by the 
State Government.. A similar provision was extended to the City of Sydney 
under the operation of the Sydney Corporation (Amendment) Act, 1908. 
The State land tax is now levied, therefore, only on the unincorporated 
portion of the Western Division. 


State Income Taz. 


The former Acts relating to income tax were amended by the Income Tax 
Act, 1911. Under its provisions a tax became payable by all persons other 
than companies in receipt of £300 per annum, derived from. all sources 
within New South Wales. In the case of companies the total receipts 
became taxable, 


Under amending Acts passed in 1914 and 1920 further increases were 
imposed, the exemption being reduced in 1914 to £250, with no deduction 
for companies. A taxpayer is entitled to a deduction of £50 in respect of 
each child under 18 years of age wholly maintained by him, and insurance 
and superannuation premiums up to £50 are exempt. 


The tax payable under the Act of 1920 by any company is 2s. in the £ on 
the taxable income of the company without exemption, and the rates per £ 
for persons other than companies are as follows :— 


On taxable income which does not exceed £700... see ive we «Ss Oe 
3 si »» exceeds £700 and does not exceed £1,700... 10d. | 8 
” a” ” ” £1,700 ” £2,700... LES S . 
a a5 ¥3 3» £2,700 iy £4,700... Is, 2d. og 
7 +3 = 1, £4.700 3 £6,700... 1s. 5d. | ® 
” oe ” ” £6,700 ” £9,700... 1s. 9d. & 
+ 3 ae »> £9,700 wa en acs see 2a. J me 


In each case an addition of one-third of the tax is made on so much of 
-the income as is derived from the produce of property... 
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’' The exemptions from income-tax are as follow :— 

Municipal corporations and other local authorities. 

Mutual life assuranee societies, and other’ comipanies or societies not 
carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, except income 
from mortgages. 

Societies registered under the. Friendly Societies Act, or under any Act 
relating to trade unions. 

Ecclesiastical, Charitable, and Educational Institutions of a public 

: character, whether supported wholly: or ‘partly by grants from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or not. 

Income.arising or accruing to any person from Government debentures, 
inscribed stock, and treasury bills. 

Div.dends derived from shares in a company. 

Starr-Bowkett Building Societies: . 

These exemptions do not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
employed by’ any~such corporation, compaiy, sodiety, ‘or - “institution, 
-whether paid wholly or in’ Bart from the revenues thereof. 


Rovensie fe om State Land tan Taceae Tazes. - 


The revenue from land and income taxes since 1896, the’ year in which 
they were first imposed, is shown: herewith. The ‘amounts’ exclude refunds 
rendered necessary through correction of errors by the taxpayer,-or through 
adjustments by the Department, but they include. refunds brought about 
through the income of the year of assessment falling short of the amount 
“of the i income of the preceding year on which the assessment wag made. 


; wS tasoitie Tax. oe ie a Income Tax. 

Year, | Land Tax. Year. | Land Tax, |=——-———+——-— 

Amount, | Per head. | Amount. Per head. 

£ £ £s. d. £ £ £ os. de 

1896 oe 27,658 0 0 5 1909 80,794 202,369 027 

1897 | 139,079 295,537 | ..0 4 7.\). 1910: 9,066 219,977 02 38 

1898 364,131 166,395 ‘0 2 6], 1911 7,438 269,142 0 3 3 

. 1899,| 253,901 ..178,032. | 0 2.8 1912.) .6,479 .|. 644,571. |. 0 7 7 

1900 286,227 - 183,460 0 2-9 1913 | . 5,738 662,625 07 6 

1901'| 288,369 215,893 03 2 1914 | 4,692 | 1,290,370 014 1 

~ 1902 | .301,981 203,625 “0 211 1915: "3,346 ¥,653, 923 017 @ 

1903 314,104 214,686 | 0 3 1 1916 -3,190 1,707,403 -| 018 3 

1904 322,246 193,240 02 8 1917 3,215 1,973,477 11 2 

1905 323,267 195,252 0 2 8 1918 2,921 2,182,117 1 3 2 

_ 1906 | 329 998 | ., 266,233 0 3 7/| 1919} . 2,800 | 2,355,243 14 5 

‘1907 | 345,497 283,422 | 0 3 9 1920 2,834 | 2,308,267 13 1 
1908 178, 889 215,283 ‘| 0 2 10. eee : 


The. Auseiueicne shown in-the first dvds: years ‘are Awe to the difficulties 
inseparable from the introduction -of a system. of direet taxation; the 
returns for 1899 and subsequent years, however, are under normal 
‘conditions, which ‘have ‘variéd acedrding to'the rates imposed ‘in the case of 
the income tax, and by oe transfer of the land tax Moy shires and munici- 
palities. 

Motor Taz. 

‘Motor vehicles must be registered annually with the Polies Tapainent 
and on such registration a fee fixed at a minimum of £1 is payable in respect 
of a Motor cycle, motor tricycle, or taxi-cab. On other motor vehicles the 
license fee ranges between £2 and £20, and the basis upon which it is payable 
is the “horse-power” of the vehicle. ‘Motor cars used by medical practi- 
tioners or clergymen, public motor cars (except taxi-cabs), ard trade motor 
‘vehicles pay half-rates.. Government and ambulance motor vehicles, and 
those owned by municipalities and shires, or by the City of Sydney, are 


exempt from taxation. The total: number of-motor vehicles licensed was 


25,197, and the revenue benefited by the tax during 1919-20 to the extent, of 
£110,390. 


Beuiiy Rise EE Sts 
‘The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending. Aste, imposed COS, on: 
racing clubs and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting” ti as 
With regard, to the clubs, the taxes are levied on licenses and fees aaved 
from bookmakers. The existing rates range from 50.per cent..on racecourses’ 
within, 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, or 20 miles. fromthe 


Post Office, Newcastle, to 20 per cent, on courses outside. ae limits men- 
tioned. ; 


The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated accerding to: ithe seriGatse 
courses ; and enclosures where. operations are carried on, and vary consider- 
ably... Phe total amount received, during the- year cadet: 30th J mney, 1928, 
from the betting taxes, was £93,726. 


The Act of 1915 ‘further provided for the imposition of a. stamp Sau on all 
bétting ‘tickéts issued by bookmakers, the “amount being one penny in the 
saddting’ paddock, and one half- ~penny for the’ other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the ‘amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased .to.. threepence, but the other rates were not 

] ion tq these, amounts, bookmakers are. required to furnish 
he ing ‘the number of .credit. bets made, the duty on, 
; éta had been issued. The revenue derived from 
this: ‘Sdlirce during the year. ended the 30th J une, 1920, was £87,504, 


Totalizator Tas. est Swap e 


The Totalizator Act (No. 75, 1916) was passed on the 20th Peceuiber, 
4916, and was amended by Acts No. 29, 1919, and No. 16, 1920. The revenue 
derived from.:this source for the first six ‘months during which it was’ in 
pean was only £6,346, but the return tor the year 1919-20 amounted to 
£222,970 ; 


All registered racing chibs ‘and associations must establish an approved 
totalizator. The commission to be deducted from the total amount invested 
is 124 per cent., with an additional 1 per cent. for a sinking fund to meet 
the cost of machines. The contribution which must’ be paid to the State 
Treasurer by clubs racing for profit is 9 per cent. of the total payments into 
the machine and by other clubs 53 per cent. 


' Racecourse Admission Tax. 


An Act enabling the Government; to levy a tax on persons entering race- 
courses, came, into operation on the ist. October, 1920;.and.an amending 
Act was passed on the 31st December, 1920. The -Acts.apply to all race- 
courses within 40 miles of the General. Post Office, Sydney, and a similar: 
distance from the Newcastle Post Office. ‘The amounts’ leviable are:—- 
Twopence on the. admission charge through the outside gate or into the flat, 
10d. into the Leger Reserve, while into the.Saddling Paddock the rate is 8s. : 
for males, 2d. additional being charged at Randwick, and 1s. 7d. for females. 
If no charge is made at the outside gate the tax for the Leger and Paddock 
enclosures is 2d. higher. Members and season ticket-holders are required, to. 
pay a tax equal to 40 per cent. on the amount. of their annual subscriptions. — 

In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs are com- 
pelled to furnish returns of the number of persons. ho paid for adnate 
and the number of saembers and. season ticket holders. 
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‘Commonwealth Land Taz. 


The first direct taxation by the Federal Government was imposed in 1910, 
when the Land Tax Act was passed, which levies a graduated tax on the unim- 
proved value of the lands of the Commonwealth. In the case of owners who 
are not absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exempt, and the rate of tax 
is 1pghsod. for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, and 
increases uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, with 9d. 
in the £ for every £ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners are required 
to pay 1d. in the £ up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2yg}zy4. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On every £ in excess of £80,000, the rate payable 
is 10d., and amending legislation passed in 1918 imposed an additional tax 
af 20 per cent. . 

Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
or such as are used solely for religious, charitable, or educational purposes. 

The latest available statement issued by the Commonwealth Commissioner 
of Taxation shows that the land tax payable for New South Wales property 
by residents was £1,071,437; by absentees, £18,977;. total, £1,090,414. For. 
the whole Commonwealth the corresponding figures were:—Residents, 
£1,967,320; absentees, £50,089; total, £2,017,319. ; 


Commonwealth Income Taz: 


In addition to the taxation of incomes imposed by the State, the Common- 
wealth levies a tax which is payable by residents and absentees in respect 
of income derived from sources within Australia (which includes Papua). 

The exemptions from taxation include the revenues and funds of local 
governing bodies or public authorities; friendly societies; trade unions and 
kindred associations; religious, scientific, charitable, or public educational 
institutions; and interest on certain Commonwealth war loan securities. 
The Act excludes persons on active service with the forces of Great Britain 
or of her Allies, as regards income derived from personal exertion, from 
the date of enlistment to the date of discharge. : 

Resident taxpayers who are unmarried and have no dependents are 
allowed an exemption of £100 less £1 for every £5 in excess of £100, and other 
resident. taxpayers are allowed an exemption of £156 less £1 for every £3 by 
which the income exceeds £156. Absentees are assessed on their total 
incomes from all sources in Australia. 

Special deductions include £26 for every child under 16 years of age . 
maintained by a resident taxpayer; payments up to £50 for friendly society 
benefits, superannuation, &c.; and up to £50 for life assurance and fidelity 
guarantee; and gifts over £5 each to public charitable institutions or war 
relief funds. 

The rate of taxation upon incomes derived from personal exertion is 
35g5d. per pound sterling up to £7,600, increasing uniformly with each: 
increase of one pound sterling of the taxable income by three eight-hun- 
dredths.of one penny, until an average rate of 2s. 74d. per pound is reached 
at £7,600. Over £7,600 the rate per pound sterling is 5s. 

The rate of taxation upon incomes up to £546 derived from property, is 
stated by the following formula :— 


3 I 
R= ( + Terose) pence, 
R. being the average rate of tax-in pence per pound sterling, and I the 
taxable income in pounds sterling. 

Over the sum of £546, and up to £2,000, the tax increases continuously 
with the increase of the taxable income till it reaches 33-6 pence per pound 
sterling on £2,000 10s., thence up to a rate of 5s. for every pound sterling - 
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in excess of £6,500, and to the above rates are added additional imposts 
amounting to 60 per cent. of the original amount of the tax. 

The minimum amount of tax payable by unmarried resident ees 
having no dependents is £1. 

Gornpanies pay a flat rate of 2s. Bd. i in the £ on acne of the taxable incomes. 
as have not been distributed to members or shareholders, and 8d. in the £§ 
on dividends and interest paid to absentees. 

Winners of prizes in lotteries pay a tax of 14 per cent. 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 

The Estates Assessment Act (No. 22 of 1914) provided for the imposition 
of a duty on properties of persons who died after the commencement of the 
Act. The rates are 1 per cent. where the total value exceeds £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for every 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of two thousand pounds, the 
maximum being 15 per cent. 

A reduction of two-thirds of the above rates is allowed if the estate is left 
to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 

Estates of persons who died on active service in the War, or as the result 
of injuries or diseases contracted while on active service, are exempt. 

Commonwealth Entertainments Taz. 

The Entertainments Tax is levied on payments for admission to almost 
every class of amusement at.the rate of one half-penny for each sixpence or 
part thereof. Payments not exceeding 3d. for the admission, on Saturday 
afternoons, of children under 12 years of age are exempt. 


Commonwealth War-time Profits Taz. 

The Commonwealth War-time Profits Act, 1917, imposes a tax on profits 
above the pre-war standard, which is taken to be the average profits of any - 
two of the last three pre-war trade years, or 10 per cent. on the capital 
employed in the business. The rate of tax on war-time profits arising during 
the year ended 30th June, 1916, was 50 per cent., and in each succeeding 
year, 75 per cent. 

Lanp REVENUE oF THE Strate. 

The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands are treated as 
public income. Although the ‘proceeds from occupation, being rent, can, 
be reasonably regarded as an item of revenue, the inclusion of the proceeds 
of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale as ordinary 
revenue is open to serious objection. It has been urged in justification of. 
this course that the sums so obtained have enabled the Government to: 
construct works, which enhance the value of the remaining public lands. 
and facilitate settlement, and to endow local bodies, thus enabling them to- 
carry out local improvements. Under the Act, passed in 1906, instituting 
the Public Works Fund, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown 
lands, less 20 per cent., equivalent to a clear 533 per cent., are paid into 
the fund so created. 

The revenue derived from iarids may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (6) con- 
ditional sales under the system of deferred payments; (c) renta from 
pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. The receipts from each 
source in 1919-20 were £73,365, £1,052,888,- and £619,061 respectively, while 
Miscellaneous Receipts amounted to £211,803, making a total of £1,956,569. 
Refunds amounting to £41,180 were made, leaving a net revenue of 
£1,915,439. . 

‘The land policy of the State, though largely connected with public 
finance, is discussed in that part of this volume which treats of Land 
Scttlement. ; 


port ‘of pice in, ‘Méntal, Hospital and sions Fees of Office, 
£125, 510. ‘ Ss oe 


GENERAL: AbiSgaiaannous pices... 

All items which cannot.be.placed under.one.of. Sia Anisie iaidoned’ in the 
previous. pages. (Taxation, . Land Revenue, and Receipts, for Services Ren- 
dered) aré rouped under the heading of “ General Miscellaneous. Receipts.” 
The, total in /1919- 20° amounted * to £683,140, the principal items’ being 
iriterest on value of properties. transferred to ‘the Commonwealth, £174,909 ; - 
rents, £116 801; interest on advances under’ Country ‘Towns » Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act,” £58, 633; other interest, £80, 120; ‘and fines, forfeitures, , 
&e., £38,411, 

The balance of the revenue for the year sided 30th June, 1920, consisted 
of the amount returned by the Commonwealth, £2,472,717, and interest 
and contributions from Industrial Undertakings (Act‘No. 99, 1912), £12, 505, 


EXpreNsrs OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT AND: OF Business UNDERTAKINGS. 

The following : statement’-shows the expenditure’ classified under two 
headings—the ordinary expenditure-of the Gerieral Government, including 
interest on the capital liability of the services. connected therewith, and the 
expenditure on services practically outside the administration’ of General» 
Government, including interest.on their capital liability. The figures for 
the ten years ended the 80th J une, 1920, and the rates per inhabitant, were 
as solows ee 


ae Governmental. “" 1 *'" "Business puhinngh , : Grand ‘Total 
: Expendi- 

St ie ;_ | ‘Interest | Railways || Water | Sydney |” eer 
June yaar egies : Total. and Supply and| Harbour | Total. Micenoay. 
. i tion: ae Tramways. | Sewerage. Trust. l e 

£ £ £  £ £ £ £ £. 


1911 | 5,609,784/1,211,103 | 6,820,887| 6,765,942, 576,073 | 307,785 | 7,649,800|14,470,687 
1912 | 6,379,242/1,028, 206 |'7,407,448| 7,733,147, 652,819. | 343,865-} 8,729,831|16,137,279 
1913 | 6,879,802|1,066,528 | 7,946,330) 8,754,490] 688,243 \.389,237-; 9,832,570]17,778,900 
1914 | 6,438,271|1,028, 363 | 7,466,634| 9,505,926] 725,931 | 366,698 |10,598,555|18,065, 189 
1915 | 6,830,162| 977,123 | 7,807,285) 9.540,159| 785,300 | 383,435 |10,708,894/18,516,179 
1916 | 7,120,558|1,064,273 | $,184,831(10,107,149] 841,278 , 420,669'|11,369,096/19, 553,927 
1917 | 7,535;774|},011,060 | 8,546,834'10,794,693| 984,803 | 464,565 ./12, 244, 061/20,790,895 
1918 | 7,888,877|1,096,548 | 8,985,425)10,969,924|1,065,413 |. 499, 156-|12;534,493/21,519,918, 
1919 | 8,237,115) 982184 |.9,219/299|12,370,545|1,132,769 | 510,785 |14,014,099|23,233,398 . 
(920 |11,018,130|1, 081,872 |12,100,002 16,158, 569'1,368,197 |'583,245 |18,110,011|30,210,013 

a ' | x 4 f * . at | ¥ se 


Expenditure per Inhabitant. 


-fPesdlendeand/£ndf/£a.4/£ .dj/£sd] £34 
i] 3 8 6,01410 4 3°4/4 2 6/0 7 1/0-°8 9] 443 4] 8168 
1912 315 1;012 24-7 31411 110 7 8]0 4 0|5 2-9! 910 0 
1913] 317 3/012 04 9.3/418 5]/0 7 91.0 4:5,510 7| 919 10 
1914' 310 8/011 34.1 6/5 3 910 71f0-4 0515 8! 917.2 
1915/ 313 3/010 64 3°9'5 25/08 5/0 4 154 11| 918 8 
1916| 316 2/011 5/4 7-7/5 8 21/0 9 9/0 4 66°1 '8}10 9 3 
1917/40 9/01010 411 7/51511'010-6/0 5 0/611 5 {11.3 0 
1918/ 4.3 5/011 8415 1/51511/011 3/0 5 4.612 6| 11 7.7 
1919.4 4°7/01011415 6/6 8 11/011 9/0537 5 1/12 0 7 
120/510 5/0100 6 1 3/8 17/018 8/0 5119 1 2/15 26 

! et i 
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.. Under the heed of general services are included publie health, education, 
police, and all other civil and legal. expenditure, also the cost-of publie 
‘works paid out, of the ordinary revenue, transfers to Publie Works = 
‘advances, ete... 


fai ‘ vf arene: a; 


“fendeenili Oybenmains OF THE “STATE. 


In addition to the business undertakings, viz., ‘Railways, “Tramways, 
Harbour Trust, Water Supply and Sewerage, and the national undertaking, 
the Murrumbidgee Jrrigation Scheme, the State controls various industrial 
‘undertakings, the.revenue. -and » expenditure ‘of. which, do not. form part of 
the Consolidated: Revenue Fund, but are included principally under the 
Special Deposits Fund. 


The following table pes the Gansketioes ek: ak sgeeee sans: dining 
the year ended 30th June, 1929, and the total capital expenditure at that 
date. 


: : BOD [oe ee ” Peveuainite: 
ogee ie Total, Capita}. Z aol 
: ; a ; OF ing Interest ~ Net 
vice. 5 : determined .| Reyenue./Expenses; | “aq. Bice 
Benvice ; ‘ by, __-linelading pels Toto, |, Revenue. 
Comniittee. |” ‘ * |Rates ‘and|' &e. 
Taxes, |.» % 
AINDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS— ,... . £ . &. ff, £ . £ & 
, Bakery + ‘ . 18, 682. 31,410 30,781 1 525 31,306 | 104 
Blue Metal. Quarries—Kianra and ere . fue ; 

Port Kembla .. 3 106,696 | 145,066/ 132,099}. 8,500 | 140,599 4,466 
Brickworks—Homebush Bay .. §9,028 113,358; 96,278 7,691 103,960 | 9;389 
Building. Construction sda. 13,600 | 384,842"; 371,453 | 978} 872,43i) 19,411 
Clothing Factory eet achat <ee 13,280 | 64,961) 58,592 | 610 | 59,289 | 5,729 
Drug Depot ai. oly! at! 155 | 84,407! 32,594 | g| 82,002 1,805 

i i 7 
Monier Pipe Works a> est 34,502 64,762! 54,206 6,167 60,373 | 4,389 
Motor Garage oe x : 8,261 33,677, 30,492 1,224 | 31,716 | 1,961 
Power Station—Uhr’s Point .. 32,492 6,045; 6,134] 1,619 | 7,753 | (—). 1,708 
Sawmills—Craven and Gloucester, “81,155 | 59,569 | 58,438 2,718 | 56,151 | 3,418 
Stone Quarry—Maroubra.. a 18, 9 16,733 14,881 | - 887 15,218 : 1,515 
‘Timber Yard, etc. —-Uhr’s Point 179,585 | 683,087} 665,870} 10,048 | 675,918 7,119 
‘Trawlers 6. ws wes eel =~ 190,608) 71,266 | 180,893.| «, 9,249:} 139,642 () 68,476 
Total, Industrial Undertakings 751,935 | 1,709,032, | 1,676,706 50,204 1,726,910 | (—) 17, 878 
OTHER SERVICES-- - aaa 

Housing Board «. wat 40nd * 699,618 20,208. 3,450 | 16,244 | 19,694 |, 512 
Metropolitan Meat Industry .. 1,657,449 615,523 | 479,639 97,490 577,129 : 88,394 

Observatory Hill, aaah! Area ee es ne 4 ot : ; 
——‘ The Rocks” ae 1,331,605 69,687 | 24,073; 62,947 87,020 |(—-) 17,833 
Total, Othér Services .. Lae 3,488,672-| 705,416) 507,162 | 176,681 | 683,843 21,573 
Grand Total... ‘ 4,240,607 | 2,414,448 | 2,183,868 | 226,885 | 2,410,753 | 3,605 


‘we, ae, +s C+) Denotes net expenditure. . e 


‘As will be seen from ‘the. foregoing table, the ‘undertakings have nearly ‘all 
‘been carried on ‘profitably, ‘only, three’ showing, a loss for the year,.and the 
‘net. return on the capital outlay of £4,240 ,607 was £3,695, or 0-08. per cent. 
The largest deficiency. occurred, in, connection, with the Trawling: Industry, 
the expenditure on which exceeded the revenue by £68,476, and the Observa- 
tory Hill area showed ‘a loss of £17,333. With reference’ to the, Trawling 
Industry it may bé mentioned that under a change of administration, there 
has been a great improvement in the position. 
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BWhe principal profit-producing concern was the Metropolitan Meat 
Industry which showed an excess revenue of £38,394, or 2-46 per cent. on 
‘capital, after paying working expenses and interest. The undertakings 
connected with the building trades, viz., building construction, brickworks, 
metal quarries, timber yards, monier pipes, and sawmills, were carried on 
profitably, and the Clothing Factory also more than paid the charges for 
working expenses and interest. 


The operations of the Building Construction Branch were very success- 
ful, showing a net profit of £12,411. The total receipts, including value of 
works completed and in progress, were £384,842, and the expenditure, 
including interest and sinking fund, amounted to £372,431. The trading 
profit was £13,389, or 98-4 per cent. of capital, and the result is very satis- 
factory, especially as wages and materials were higher than in the previous 
year. 


Brickworks also were carried on profitably, notwithstanding that the 
products were sold at prices 18 per cent. below those ruling in privately- 
controlled brickyards. The trading profit for the year 1919-20 was £17,080, 
out of which a sum of £4,381 was paid as a bonus to employees, £3,098 ds 
interest, and £217 to sinking fund, leaving a balance of £9,389, equal to 
10-5 per cent. on capital employed. 


The Newcastle Dockyard has not been proclaimed an industrial under- 
taking, and consequently does not appear in the table, as details regarding its 
operations are not available. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area is of a national character, and has 
therefore been treated separately. The following table shows the trans- 
actions for the past five years, that is since the area was proclaimed an 
industrial undertaking :-— 


Proportion of 


Year ; . Expenditure, et aet 
Capital Ex- | : Net ne! 
een ! penditure. Revenue. Working Interest, Deficiency enter. 
Expenses. ey Total. Expenditure. 
= : Lo 
£ £ £ £ £ £. per cent. 


1916 | 3,417,813,  30,202| 37,986) 129,616 | 167,602 137,400| 4-02 
1917 | 3,855,503; 248,170! 272,080 fal 442,508 | 194,338! 5:04 
1918 | 4,116,94])- 225,297) 240,442; 194,153) 434,595) 209,298) 5-08 
1919 | 4,336,399] 310,045] 313,428; 210,485] 523,913| 213,868] 4:93 


1920 | 5,290,692} 354,851] 403,502 235,916| 39,418 | 284,567 5°38 


The revenue and working expenses shown are the gross amounts. For 
-the year 1920 the net revenue was £68,525, and the net working expenses 
£117,176, resulting in a net trading loss of £48,651, which added to the 
interest and sinking fund liability, £235,916, gives a total loss for the year 
of £284,567. . The principal losses in the year 1920 occurred in the Yanco 
establishments, viz., Bacon Factory and Abattoirs, Dormitories and Dining 
Rooms, Canning Factory, and Power House, while the services which showed 
the largest profits were the dry areas at Yanco and fodder-growing at 
Mirrool. 
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The following table shows the transactions of the State industrial under- 
takings during the years 1912-20, excluding the business undertakings 
(Railways, &c.) and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


wes | oapat Re | Bpendtae, ene 
ended "1 . Revenue. ~ Interest i 
30th June,| Penditure. Working | sinking Fund, MOKED Es | 30 Varia 
Expenses. Depreciation, Total. Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ per cent. 
1912 1,249,413 71,309 38,686 40,213 78,899 (—) 7,590) (—) 0-60 
1913 1,497,072| 268,571 20:),148 53,115 278,353 |(—) 4,782) (—) 0-32 
1914 1,688,090] 491,644 621,680 72,008 593,688 |(—) 2,044|(—) 0°12 
1915 1,875,251) 853,434} 756,464 93,019 849,483 3.951 0°21 
1916 2,905,985] 1,049,212] 902,663 143,479 | 1,046,142 3.070 0:10 
1917 3,421,687] 1,286,388 | 1,085,776 | 128,678 | 1,224,454 41,944 1:22, 
1918 3,731,639] 1,430,425 | 1,259,738 159,232 | 1,418,970 11,455 0°31 
1919 3,518,025] 1,475,526 | 1,310,025 185,143 | 1,495,168 |(—) 19,642) (—) 0°56 
1920 4,240,607) 2 414,448 | 2,183,868 | 226,885 | 2,410,753} 8,695 0°09: 


“{ ~-) Denotes r net expenditure. 


The capital expenditure fluctuated during the last few years ow ing to the 
establishment of new industries, and on account of adjustments made 
‘by a Committee appointed for the purpose of determining the values. 


Specta, Deposits anp Spectan Accounts. 


. The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important 
division of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. These Funds are of great. 
assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form a 
strong reserve on which the Treasurer may draw in time of need. Although 
the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be used except for the specific 
purpose for which they were deposited, it has been the custom for many 
years to draw on the balances for overdrafts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not, and the power to use them enables the 
Government to effect a large saving in the interest which might otherwise 
be charged for accommodation from the banks. The following table shows. 
the amount of these funds at 80th June in each year of the last decade :— 


As at As at | Asot 
30th Amount. | 30th Amount. B0th Amount, 
June. June. June. 

i P 

. 

£ | £ £ 
1911 4,522,915 | 1914 &, 341,000 1917 5,619,703 
1912 6,547,741 1935 5, 259, 710 1918 | 5,957,608 ‘ 
1913 6,134,067 1916 5,601,471 3919 6,222,291 
1920 9,848,520 


The funds are divided into two classes, viz.:—Special Deposits Account 
and Special Accounts. The total of all moneys under these headings on the 
30th June, 1920, was £9,848,520, viz., the Special Deposits ‘Account, 
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£9,234,750, and the Special Accounts £613,770. The ‘amount’ ‘at the credit of 
each account is shown i in ‘the following table:— 


Special Deposits Sos 


Government Savings Bank of £ Water and Drainage: Loan Re- £ 
_ New South Wales ete sh og demption Fund aes 64,988 
~ Aceount * 2,897,514 | Union Trustee Company of Aus- ‘ 

Government Savings “Bank of ; ‘|. tralia, Limited : 20,000 

New South Wales Advances |, : ~. Government Dock, Newcastle 

Deposit Account P 650,000 Store Advance Account 35,277 
State Debt Commissioners’ Unclaimed Salaries and Wages 

Deposit Account t 117,214 Account 13,204 

State Debt Trust Accounts * 163,072 Public Trustee — Unclaimed ; 

Public Works and Railway Con- , 4 Balances- 60,457 

.’ struetion « * Stores Advance cy 4 Norton Griffiths and Co.—Store 

Account: .. 929,812 |» ‘Advance ‘Account .. 17,130 

Fixed Deponiis’ Account * 5655100 Treasury Workmen’ 8 Compen- he. 

Industrial Undertakings -. "196; 630 |. sation’ Fund . : 36,724 

Sundry Deposits Account . my, 619 ‘Commonw ealth A‘dvances— : 

Municipal Council of Sydney, “Settlement “of Returned 

. Sinking Funds - 27,200 | “* “Soldiers’ * 1,996,731 

Government Railways ‘Super- Wheat Act... 750,000 

annuation Account 45,304 Metropolitan Water and. Sewer- 

Housing Fund ‘58.140°| age Board . . 8,232 

Revenue Suspense Account... 22,129 | State Superanuation Board . 15,392 

Broken Hill Water Supply Compensation .. Fund . Ceaucr ; 

Accotint a . | 804, 395° Amendment Act) 65,164 

Forestry Accourit (Act No. 55 of: 1916)40, 973 | Other Accounts 3. 27,469 

Treasury Guarantee Fund:. .., 23,822.. : 

Treasury Fire Insurance Fund 165,058 —_——_- 

*« Sobraon ” Fund eee 10,000 Total .. £9,234, 750 

Special. Accounts, . 
£ £ 

Master-in-Equity Account - ..,.. 131,328.), Prothonotary Account .... 2,934 

Master-in-Lunacy Account . 14,790 | Registrar of Probates’ Account _ 19,247 
‘Public ‘Trustee Account 445,471! “613,770 


Total 
“Grand Total, ‘Special’ Deposits. and Special Accounts, ‘£9, $48, 520. 


Of the total sum of £9,848,520, at the credit of. the ‘Special Deposits and 
the Special Accounts-on the ‘30th. June, -1920,-£150,874 was invested in 
securities; £5,218,017 ‘was uninvested,."but used:in Advances ard on Public 
Account at, interest, the rates allowed ranging -from.1 to 4% per cent.; the 

_ remainder, £4,479, 628, was. similarly used, “Dat without any interest allow- 
ance. -; 

The. rate of hares oped: by the Treasurer on! ‘the soth June, 1920, was 8 
per cent.,. with the following. exceptious:— 


Crown Leases Security Deposit Account _..- exe Po 2 per cent. 
Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. Deposit “Account cs 4 and rig as 
a mr ‘Advances Pepens Account i 95 

Fixed Deposits Account 1 to 4 ss 
State Debt Commissioner’s Trust “Accounts, Municipal i 

Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic.,.No. Bs ae ‘Ag, 
State Debt Commissioners’ Deposit Account : ; eae 44 OCs, 
Master-in-Equity and Master-in-Lunacy Accounts... aie 1 


On the 30th June, 1920, the trust sande in the ee of ths 
Treasurer were held as followsz—.-. 


State 


Tn Banks— . a ? 4 £ 

o Special Deposita Account. - tee 9,083,876. 
Special Accounts... - 613,770 

New South Wales Funded Stock 63,500 

Commonwealth Inscribed Stock 6,000 

Fixed Deposits ve oe 49,780 

Miscellaneous Securities 31,594 

. Total . . £9,848,520 © 


‘The total amount of interest eat by. ‘the Treasury during the. year 
ended ‘June, 1920, on bank deposits and other temporary investments of 


public moneys was £12,701. 


pws 
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Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 

All items of expenditure to be met from loan moneys are authorised under 
an. ‘Appropriation ‘Act,’ in the same manner as the" ordinary expenditure 
chargeable to the general reyenué. There is a restriction on the expenditure 
whether from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public 
Works Act. Under that Act the question of constructing all works estimated 
to cost more than £20,000, except those: connected with the maintenance of 
railways, is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed ‘during the first session of 
each parliament. The Committee investigates and reports to Parliament, 
and the Assembly decides whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed 
work, and if the decision be favourable, a Bill based thereon must be passed 
before the authorisation is absolute. 

The loan appropriations, in quinquennial periods since 1875, are shown 
in the following table, the amounts proposed to be’ expended on public works 
fie distinguished from" those required for the redemption of: previous 
cans: 


Amount appropriated— 


i 
In ; 
i li Public Works | F haa i i. 
oo or Public Works ‘or emption 
; and Services. of rents Total. 
erie at  g 
1875-9 10,708,768 ee 10,708,768 
1880-4 26,457,803 ek | 26,457,803 _ 
1885-9 i 11,123,394 / 2,113,800 13,237,194 
1890-4 | 15,927,993 | 2,910,800 18,838,793 
1895-9 | 13,661,046 2)275,200 15,936,246 
- 1900-4 17,690,893 2,841,612 20,532,505 
1905-9 ; 10,509,590 7,480,054 17,989,644 
1910-14 31,303, 452 5,413,050 36,716, 502° 
1915-19 | 31,898,271 sae 31,898,271 
"1920 13,110,400 oe 13;110;400 - 


Rattwars Loan Account. 

The Railways Loan Account, which was opened under the authority of 
Act No. 4, 1910, together with subsequent Acts passed in ‘the years 1913 
and 1915, increased to £8,000,000 the maximum amount which. could be 
borrowed. This account was applied to meet the cost of duplicating portions 
of main trunk lines, constructing deviation ‘works, and providing additional 
rolling-stock, &e: 

The pore were the transactions Geng the year | 1919 —20. 


: re ; 
Receipts— £ | Expenditure— : . £ 
Balance brought forward from Duplications— ne : 
1918-19 re bas we 44,042 Southern Line dae we =: 22,665 
| South Coast Line... . ... 18,644 
Western Line ©... - x, 2,733 
£44,042 | 3 ae. 042 


During the: period: of ten years ended-30th J mune, ‘1920, “the: .grO8s re- 
ceipts. were £8,342,771, viz.:—Proceeds of loans, '£7,959,731; repayment to 
credit of votes, £283,040; and advance from Consolidated Revenue, £100,000. 
The whole of the proceeds have now been expended as follows:—Main 
Suburban line, £35,522; Southern, £3,476,900 ; Western, £1,184,761; Northern, 
£1,054,286; South Coast, £1,154,055; rolling-stock, £566,890; repayment to 
Consolidated Revenue, £100,000; and redemption of loans, £170, 357. 
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Loan Accounts. 


The following statement shows the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account, in 1853, to the 30th June, 1920, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure, including the moneys oredited to the 
Railways Loan Account :— 

Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


to the 30th June, i920... 
Discount, Interest, Bonus, and Cire 


Net amount raised 


Less Amount of Proceeds sceluded-- in Public Debt, ‘put nt 
credited to Loan Accounts 


Net amount available for Public Works, sc: 


On the 30th June, 1920, an amount of £91,939,803 had been redeemed, 
of which £9,696,211 was a charge on the Consolidated Revenue, leaving 
£152,776,082 outstanding at the close of the last financial year. This amount: 
is exclusive of the liabilities on account of the Closer Settlement Fund 
debentures, reference to which is made on a subsequent page. The aggregate 
amount of interest actually paid by the State on loans to the 30th June, 
1920, was £115,865,629, the liability during 1919-20 being £6,563,940. 

The services to which the available sum of £233,536,153 was applied are 
shown in the following table. The redemptions are included in the total, as 
although they are not items of expenditure on works and services, their 
inclusion is necessary to account fully for the total expenditure. 


.. £244,715,885 
6.071.870 


.. £233,644, Uls 


... £234, 536, 153 


Reproductive Works :— £ £ 
Railways... ak eke ved sys .. 83,814,832 
‘Tramways _— 2 nn A 9,221,849 
Water Supply . 12,746,456 
Sewerage... 8,667,109 
Sydney Harbour “Trust | ‘ 8,561,915 
Darling Harbour Resumptions 1,305,848 
Industrial Dareren ay : ie 666,455 
Housing Fund . “2 615,716 
Partly Produotive: Works’: — — 125,600,180 
Conservation of Water, Artesian Boring ie ete. 6,592,142 
Harbours and Rivers—Navigation ... 6,313, 341 
Roads, Bridges, and Punts 1,841,220 ; 
—_——_—~—. 14,746,703 
Public Buildings and Sites 11,643,489 
Immigration 569,930 
Public Works in Queensland prior to separation 49,855. 
Commonwealth Services— 12,263,374 
Construction of Telegraph and Telephone Lines ... -« 1,297,582 
~Post and Telegraph Offices... _ a 464,263 
Fortifications and Defence Works ., on 1,457,536 
Lighthouses sea tae ‘ 144,288 
Customs Buildings ‘ 54,481 
Quarantine Buildings .,. ae 18,099 
xovernment Dockyard “Cockatoo Island . ‘ 502,988 
Naval Victualling Stores—Darling Harbour é 26,450 
—— 3,965,687 


Redemptions :— 
Loans repaid under various Acts 
Treasury Bills for Loan Services 


Less Debit Balance, General Loan Account 


Total... S58 3e8 


cary 


£156,575, 944 


51,475,097 
30,768,495 


82,243,592 


£238,819,536 - 


oon wee ore 


5,283,383 


.. £233,536, 153 
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The sum actually expended from loans on. public works and services was 
£156,575,944, and an analysis shows that the proportional allocation of this 
amount was as follows:—Reproductive works, 80 per cent.; partly pro- 
ductive works, 9 per cent.; other, 8 per cent.; Commonwealth services, 
3 per cent. 


It will be seen that the proceeds of loans have been used judiciously, 
as most of the works are self-supporting, and have assisted materially in 
developing the State’s resources, enhancing largely the value of the public 
estate. 


The loan expenditure on account of various services during each of the 
past five years ended 30th June is shown below :— 


Head of Service. 1916, 1917. 1918, 1919, 1920. 
£ £ £., £ £ 

Railways ... 88 ante ..| 4,787,669 | 3,706, 422| 2,294,547 | 1,441,105 | 2,387,303 
Tramways... vee we «| 195,963 136,387) 117,561 102,752 202,652 
Water Supply ...,......! 760,693 | 731,211) 691,006 | 515,984} 732,333 
Sewerage ... -| > 389,593 348,918] 257,030 182,946 310,330 
Water Conservation and Irriga- } 

tion. .| 885,078 | 355,420, 239,776 | 328,778 | 998,459 


Harbours, Ww harves, and Docks 1,045,741 | 3,021,444, 451,644 290,329 | 432,23) 
Public W orks, Buildings, etc.— ; 
Public Abattoirs, Homebush} 201,669 | 249,435) 152,882 16,329 37,277 


Other.. ae 44.071 | 72,074) 67,561! 55,952! 63,458 
Pastures Protection Boards, for! ' ; 
Wire-netting ... fs | wae vt or 7,206 26,187 
Grain Elevator and Bulk Wheat! j 
Handling 2 a ee 40,797 | 523,875 | 643,021 
Todustrial Undertakings, inelud- | ! 
ing Housing Fund _.. $1,229} 87,606) 65,864 43,429 | 453,449 
Returned aaa Settlement, i 
etc. ey ots ee _ 85,324] 230,854:| 417,957 | 1,506,246 
Closer Settlement oe 2 ee we es Jes ; 1,000,000 
All Other Services es «| 334,620 122,040 48,755 48,904 54,387 
Gross Expenditure... ...| 8,226,326 | 6,916,281) 4,658,077 | 3,975,046 | 8,847,333 


Less la Fai to Credit of | 
Votes... - 53,222 54,102) 170,566; - 56,159 52,428 


Net Expenditure on Public 
Works, etc... £) 8,173,104 | 6,862,179) 4,487,511 | 3,918,887 | 8,794,905 
Loans repaid by New Loans (in- 
cluding Treasury Bills) ...| 2,814,025 | 1,467,083/ 10,767 |12,813,724 115,181,648 


Total oe £10,987, 129 8,329,262 4,498,278 16,732,611 23, 976,553 


The loan expenditure, exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and re- 
newals, is shown herewith for the period ‘of thirty-nine years 1842-1880, and 
in decennial periods from 1881 to 1920. 


‘During Each Period, At the End ‘ot Each Period. 
Years. 
Amount. | Per Inhabitant. | Amount. Per Inhabitant. 
£ | gna! £ £6. d.. 


1842-1880 16,316,529 4112 2 16,316,529 21 911 
1881-1890 27,639,022 29 8 8 | 43,955,551 393 =«7 


1891-1900 20,515,704 16 6 8 64,471,255 712 1 
1901-1910 26,876,468 18 0.4 91,347,723 56 11 11 
1911-1920. 65,228,221 | 35 5 8 | 156,575,944 78 6 5. 


———-, * 
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The total expenditure from loans now exceeds the public debt by £8,799,862. 
Asa general rule, loans are renewed on maturity, and while the total actual, 
expenditure increases each year, the’ outstanding debt may be increased or. 
reduced according to the operations necessary to the flotation or redemption. 
of loans. 


P UBLIC Dest (PROPER). 


The first loans raised by New South Wales were for. the. promotion. es 
immigration. From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached ‘to. immigration 
were met by the Land Fund, into which were paid the proeceds of Jand. 

sales, but these proved insufficient for the purpose in 1841, and it became 
necessary to obtain additional funds. 


It was, therefore, decided by the Governor to borrow on the security of 
the Territorial or Land Revenue, and a debenture loan of £49,000 was 
offered lovally on the 28th December, 1841. The loan was issued during 
1842 in two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 5itd. and 4d. 
per cent., respectively, per diem. This was the first loan floated in Aus- 
tralia, as well as the first raised by an Australian Government. It was not 
until 1854 that a loan was placed on the London market. 


‘Between 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in all to £708, 200 + were ised 
for immigration purposes. Debentures representing £329, 700 weré redeemed’ 
from the Territorial Revenue, and the balance, £875,500, was taken over as 
a publie liability upon the institution of Responsible Government. ne 

The Public Debt in. November, 1855, when Responsible Government was 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— ae £ 
Immigration .. ae aes as 18 423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’ aLoan ... aber. £8 Ses ts 217,500 

Raised: on the Security of General Revenue— ° - 
Amount for Sydney Sewerage cog Contes eis oy 54,900 

» 3 Sydney Water Supply oak te aie aoe 28,000 
5)  y Railways ... se ay 25 ue 256,400 
42.9) Public Works... ies 332 sas ae 21,000 

Total Sei aed. . See ses a ge .. £1,000,800 


The ‘aite table shows the amount of Public Debt outstanding at the 
eud of each’ quinquennial period. The growth of the debt was not rapitl 
until after the year 1880. During the next five years twenty millions and a 
half were added to the total, and in the next quinquennium approximately 
thirteen millions. The greatest addition in any of the quinquennial periods 
shown was made in the five years from hak to 1915, when over thirty-five 
millions were added to the total. 


Year. | Amount, Year. Amount, Year. Amount, 
eee 
2 | a eee £ 
1842 | 49,500 1870": 9,681,130 |; 1900 65,332,993 
1845 97,900 1875 11,470,637 | 1905 “| 82,821,998 


1850 132,500 1880 14,903,919 | 1910 92,525,095 
- 1855 | 1,000,800 || 1885 35,564,259 || 1915 | 127,735,405 
1860 | 3,830,230 1890 48,383,333 1920 | 152,776,082 
1865° | 5,749,630 «|| 1895 | ‘58,220,933 


The total debt quoted above and. in ‘subsequent ‘tables, ‘unless otherwise 
mentioned, is exclusive of Debentures and Ministerial certificates issued 
under Closer Settlement Acts, the amount, at 80th June, 1920, being 
£4,126,885. 9 
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The following table shows the position of the public debt as at 30th June, 
1911, and annually thereafter. The amount at 30th June, 1918, includes 
£10,076,000 floated in February, 1918, being part of a loan of £12,648,477 
fer redemptions due 1st September, 1918, which will explain the difference 
in the amount per head for the years 1917 to 1919. 


Public Debt on 

| Redeemed. 30th June. 

As St) authorised - From Gon eat 5 

30th Raised. rom! ©on- | From General 

to date. solidated 

June. Loan Account, . Per 

: Revenue | inclaui Total: .| . Total, | Haatl 
: and Sinking including dail 
Fund. Renewals. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ i |£ ad. 


1911 /153,188,227) 138,797, 372 | 8,475,887 | 34,797,559 | 43,273,446 95, 523,926| 57 9 
1912 |159,512,197| 143,662, 006) 8,775,887 ; 34,833,484 | 43,609,371 100,052, 635| 57 10 
1913 |169,186,717| 154,464,714] 9,519,705 | 38,774,262 | 48,293,967 |106,170,747| 58 13 
1914 |183,018,817) 165, 746,770).9,519,705 | 39,532,034 | 49,051,739 116,695,031, 62 16 
1915 |207, 445,569} 185,651,798) 9,519,705 | 48,396,688 | 57,916,393 |127,735,405! 68 7 
1916 1220,603,887} 191,244,436, 9,519,705" | 51,210,713 | 60,730,418 /130,514,018, 69 19 
1917 |228, 636,874! 200,340,248) 9,524,105 | 52,677,796 | 62,201,901 |138, 138,347) 73 19 
1918 |245,493,790| 214,797,361} 9,524,105 | 52,688,563 | 62,212,668 |* 152,884,093 | 79 18 11 
1919 |249,677,612) 222,340, 928) 9,664,105 | 65,502,287 | 75,166,392 /147,174,536, 75 1 4 
1920 |279,207,980| 244,715,885] 9,696,211 | 82,243,592 | 91,939,803 |152,776,082, 75 7 11 


mommonooo 


* Includes £10,076,000 raised in 1918, and held to meet loans due in next financial year, 


In considering the figures under the head of loans redeemed, the loans 
paid off from revenue or from sinking fund can alone be said to be redeemed, 
Where an old loan is repaid-from the. proceeds of subsequent loans there is 
merely a change in the form of the liability; which up-to the time of the 
war was accompanied frequently by some reduction of the interest charge. 


Prior to 1900, the State Government depended largely upon the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans, hut during the last twenty years 
the requirements have been met to a much greater extent. locally,.as will be 
seen from the following statement, which shows the public debt on each 
register, at quinguennial intervals from 1900 to 1920. Stocks may be trans- 
ferred at any time from London to Sydney. The amount registered in 
Sydney in 1920 includes £7,400,000 advanced by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which is repayable not later than 1925, and Dears interest at 44 per 
cent. approximately. 


' Registered in London. : Registered in Sydney. Z 
goth June , : aa | public Debt 

Amount: TTotal Deut, paras *Toral Debt. 
. £ per cent. £ per cent. £ 
1900 55,060,650 84-28 10,272,343 15°72 65,332,993 
1905 64,007,550 77°75 18,314,448 22°25 °° + 82,321,998 
1910 67,154,805 - - 72°58 ! 25,370,290 27°42 . 92,525,095 
1915 86,167,288 | 67°46 | 41,568,117 32:54 127,735,405 
1920 |’ 101,977,445 7 66°75 50,798,637 33°25 152,776,082 


From the above table it will be noted that the amount of liabilities held 
locally at the close of the financial year 1919-20 amounted to about one- 
third of the total indebtedness. . 
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The annual payments under each head for interest and for expenses of 
the public debt since 1911 are shown below :— 


Commission| 


Total Interest and 


ee Expenses re 
rear, do Se. Own | Semanal Chareet pei; Tate of 
sioen | Ttereee  gempions, [Management Agents in, ver | Bayaut 
Inscribed |New South} Total. Inhabitant, | 00 Debt. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 8, d.} per cent. 
1911 3,297,315 | 409,349 | 19,095 | 4,159 | 3,659,018 | 2 4 8) 3°52 
1912 | 3,430,096 | 436,921 | 19,088 | 2,918 ; 3,889,023 | 2 511) 3-46 
1913 | 3,516,233 | 450,602 | 19,990 | 1,511 | 3,988,386 | 2 410) 3°54 
1914 3,881,011 | 5,632 | 21,171 1,039 | 3,908,853 | 2 2 8| 3-49 
1915 4,125,600. 5,688 | 21,394 1,492 | 4,154,174 | 2 4 7) 3-60 
1916 4,552,765 | 6,504 | 21,705 | 2,117 ; 4,583,001 | 2.9 2; 37 
1917 | 4,914,211 | 6,868 | 22,297 1,991 | 4,945,367 } 213 1 38h 
1918 5,188,754 | 6,819 | 22,746 1,988 | 5,220,307 | 215 2} 3-98 
1919 | “5,462,991 6,833 | 20,861 382 | 5,493,067 | 21611) 4:10 
1920 | 6,030,721 1| 6,976 | 20,213 | 4,169 | 6,062,079 | 3 0 8; 4:30 
| 


—s 


Eats 


The interest paid during each year shown above is exclusive of payments 
on account of trust funds and special deposits held by the Government, and 
on closer settlement debentures. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the former com- 
prising debentures and inscribed and funded stocks; and Treasury bills 


constituting the latter. 


payable on the 80th June, 1920, were as follow :-— 


Description of Stock 


Debentures— 
Matured .. si oes 
Stilt beating Interest . 


Inscribed and Funded Stock— 


Matured .. : 
Btill beating Interest . 


Total, Funded Debt... 


, Treasury Bills— 
Matured .. b oe 
Still beating Interest . 


Total, Unfunded Debt 


Total, Public Debt ... 


Aniount Outstanding, 


380th June, 1920. 
L 
19,350 
. 13,947,000 


“ 3,905 
‘128,521,627 


£142,491,882 


13,400 
.. 10,270,800 


— £10,284, 200 


£152,776,082 


The amounts outstanding, and the annual interest 


Annual Interes’ 
Payable. 


£ 
671,015 


5,436,324 


£6, 107,239 


456,601 
£456,601 


£6,563,940 
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The following table shows the total dntatandine on 30th June, 1920, at 
each rate of interest, and the annyal amount payable thereon. 


Rate per cent. page iat pe eee 
£ £ 

53 wee ee «718,078,000, 1,039,379 
5h sess wee« 18,270,464 729,876 
54 ee ks aoe 15,327, 809 804,710 
Beas ge. ae Ses 6,746,082 337,164 
4k Be, | ein oie 6,848,184 306,944 
4k eee: goers —2aee 7,400,000 305,250 
4 te. ta, Ses 98,147,141 1,125,742 
32 eee. Teen” ates 2,648,015 99,186 
3h vee ase wee«87, 268,515 1,304,286 
3 tes e ahh. < ogke 17,047,072 511,412 

Total ... ...  £152,776,082 £6,563,940 


The total debt shown in the foregoing table includes £36,655 not bearing 
interest, viz.:—£2,800 floated at 5 per cent., £27,200 at 43 per cent., £3,600 
at 4 per cent., and £3,055 at 32 per cent. It should also be noted that the 
rate given for the £7,400,000 outstanding, at 44 per cent., is approximate 
only, as it has not been fixed definitely. 


The amounts shown in preceding tables do. not represent the total liabilities 
of the State Government, as they are exclusive of Debentures and Ministerial 
Certificates issued for the purchase of estates under Closer Settlement Acts, 
Advances by the Commonwealth Government, Trust Funds and Special 
Deposits used by the Treasurer, and payments on Bank Accounts still to 
be transferred. Details of these items are shown below, and the corresponding 
figures for 1919 are included for purposes of comparison :— 


Liabilities, As at 30th June, 1919. As at 30th June, 1920, 


£ £ £ £ 
Public Debt Proper... aoe seet wes 147, 174,536 tee 152,776,082 


Debentures and Ministerial Certifi- 
cates under Closer Settlement Acts ess 1,404,150 .-~ 4,126,835 


Trust Funds and Special Deposits; 
used by Treasurer— 
Advances by Commonwealth— 


Soldiers’ Settlement | 20,000 ace 1,996,731 abe 
Wheat Storage... ee Nil. eae 750,000 wea. 
20,000 $38 2,746,731 oe 
Accounts overdrawn, covered - 8 
by Special Deposits and : | 
Special Accounts ... «| 2,045, 406 5,909,822 
——| 2,065,406 | ——; 8,656,553 
Payments by Banks on Public Account 
still to be transferred - th 542,792 Pe 778,017 
Total Liabilities ... ase ee 151,186,884 | iss 166,337,487 


Per Head of Population...) ws £76 19 11 a £82 2 7 


1 i 
rowen Spent ate 
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Dates or Maturity. 


The dates of repayment extend to 1963, and the sums falling due for re- 
demption each year vary considerably, as will be seen from the following 
table, which shows the due dates and the amount repayable in London and 
in Sydney :— 


Registered in— 
Due Date, ; =F Total, 
|. London. sydney. : 
= ah —_ 

gg. £ £, 
Matured 18,550} . 18,105 36,655 

Minimum date ; 
expired 7,395,208 | 7,395,208 
1920-21 965,000 965,000 
1921-22. | 7,181,143 | 7,181,143 
1922-23 s - 6,900,000 | 3,276,757 | 10,176,757 
1923-24 .. | -1,999,800 | - 3,130,249 | 5,129,549 
1924-25 16,429,166 | 19,830,417 | 36,259,583 
1925-26 st 3,083,331 | 3,083,331 
1926-27 5,097,200 | 4,901,426 | 10,798,626 
1927-28 | 4,999,900} 36,100 | ~—-5,036,000 
1928-29 4,000 4,000 
1929-30 165,040 165,040 
1932-33 13,059,773 16,227 | 13,076,000 
1933-34 12,636,046 50,254 | 12,686,300 
1934-35 4,999,320 680 | 5,000,000 
1935-36 12,474,165 25,835 | 12,500,000 
1950-51 12,068,650 | 181,350} 12,250,000 
1962-63 “ 10,394,175 105,825 | 0,500,000 
Interminable ... 530, 190 530,190 
Permanent 1,200 1,500 2,700 

F = x 

Total £| 101,977,445 | 50,798,637 | 152,776,082 


The latest due date has: been given in the table, but in several cases 
the loans may be redeemed earlier, subject to the Government giving notice 
to that effect, at periods ranging from three to twelve months. 
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Cost of Raising Loans. 


The hase incidental to the. issue‘ of loans: in Tana are baw. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and by the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the former charges } per cent. per £100 of stock on all loan 
issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and management of 
stock, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends; while the latter 
charges } per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar services. 
In Sydney the Bank of New South Wales and: the Commercial. Banking 
Company of Sydney (Limited) transact all Government banking business. 
The former acts as the financial agent for the State in Victoria, and under- 

‘takes the’ payment of the’ half-yearly dividends on local debentures and 
funded stock: The Treasury directly conducts the operations -connected 
with the issue of New South Wales Funded Stock and Treasury bills, and 
no local loan has been underwritten. 


The following statement shows the charges for the ‘hetin tok of loans 
floated during the period from 1914 to 1920, inclusive of the accrued 
interest and bonuses allowed to investors. Local Debentures and Treasury 
bills have not been included, as those disposed of in Sydney are usually sold 
at par, and little expenditure, if any, is incurred, while the securities under 
these headings negotiated in London are generally for short periods pending 
the flotation of long-dated loans. 


| . Charges, etc. 
Year Paid to | | Expenses 
shen | en P bier | pie Bank | Investors— | Broker. per £100 of 
Floated. en Dee RODO RT Ps Y A Interest age and Gross. 
| Postage, | Commis-) Bonnsand | Under- | Total. | Proceeds 
and other) sion. Discount writin | : 
ig. 
| Expenses. Bonus. | | 
L F 
| £ £ & £ £ | g£ ‘ £ | £ad 
Issued in London as Debentures and Stock. 
1915 *7,000,000 | 6,965,000 | 23,310 17,500 | 9,015 "108,553: { 156,378 | 2 411 
1917 $2,500,000 | 2,500,000" 3,095 6,250 i 14,389 38,650 i 62,384 2 $11 
1918 *6,000,000 | 5,925,000} 30,895 15,060 15,598 83,749 150,242 210 9 
@ |*18,076,006 | 13,076,000 | 11,240 32,690. 25,621 124,278 203,829 1uU 2 
1919 43,000,000 | 2,985,000 4,295 7,600 | 7,881 44,386 | 64,062 22y1 
1919- 20 | *5,000,000.| 4,910,000: 6,918 12,500 11,240 | 68,995 99,653 207 
; Issued in London ag Inscribed Stock. 
1914 | 7,500,000:| 7,312,500 | 46,875 | 18,750 | 55,473 | 115,270 236,368 38 31 
: 
Issued in Sydney as Funded Stock. 
1914. } 532,056 532,056 Nil. | Nil. Mik - 1,300. 1,300 0411 
1917 1,770,154 | 1,770,154) ~ ,, | ‘sy oe 2,110 2,110, 04 8 
IMs | 979,313 979,313 a ; Nil. Nil: Nil 
Lae. 1,492,367 | 1,492,367 ” ” ” ” ” ” 
1919-20 14,778,156-| 14,778,186 6 ” Fy 20,000: | 20,000 028 
* Ploated as Debentures,. but. partion subsequently converted into: Stocks f Debentureg, 


The Sydney sales take. place’ at the Treasury on the basis of £100 casn 
for every £100 of stock, and a commission of 4 per-eent. is. allowed when a 
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broker is engaged. The cost of negotiation for issues in Sydney during the 
past ten years was about 2s. 6d. per £100 of gross proceeds, whilst ths 
oe sor London loans, including 14 per cent. for underwriting, averaged 
£2 5s. 10d. 


Srock Quotations. 


The average market prices of stock in Sydney are shown in the following 
table for each month of the year 1919-20, the figures being taken from the 


Sydney Stock and Share List. 
Daves || one, (| oot: canes | aentsleoone ll" adh! | cette aehar lene rae: | eae 
| Stock. | Stock.| Stock. | stock. | Stock. Stock. | Stock. | Stock. | Stock, | Stock, 
1919. £ £ £ £ £ 1920. £ £ £ £ £ 
Jaly . . as 914 * || Jan, vl *. * * S 60 
Aug. = * 923 * - Feb. De s - * is 60 
Sept. * | 93 * |) on * || Mar...) * | se ° * 
Oct. . * ° * . * || Apr...) *® . - be * 
Nov. . * 933 ° bs * ||\May ..|  ® . . * * 
Dec. * | 93,| * | . * |lJune...)  * * ° * * 


* No quotations, 


The only London prices available for the twelve months ended 30th June, 
1920, as shown in the Economist, relate to the 43 per cent. stock, which was 
quoted at 924 in July, 1919. It rose to 924 in November of that year, and 
declined again from that month to May, 1920, when the price was 86, but a 
recovery took place the following month; when the quotation was 92. 


REpEMPTIONS aND Sinzina Fonps. 


Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, the 
State Debt Commissioners’ Board was constituted, the members being the 
Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Under Secretary for Finance and Trade; and the Board controls certain 
trust funds and special accounts. The original Act provided for a general 
sinking fund, and a sum of £850,000 was paid each year to the credit of the 
fund, while under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an additional 
£50,000 was required to be transferred to the fund whenever a sufficiently 
large surplus enabled this to be done. The Commissioners apply the credit 
balance in purchasing or paying-off stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and 
they are empowered to invest the moneys in approved securities. The State 
Debt and Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 1914, provided that where at 
the close of a year there is a deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue Account 
the Commissioners shall repay any amount, not being greater than such 
deficiency, which had been issued from: the fund to the Commissioners 
during the year. Since the last-mentioned Act was passed the amount of 
£350,000 has been paid to the Commissioners each year, and has been 
returned to: the ‘Treasury. 
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The transactions under the Act for the financial year ended the 30th 


June, 1920, were as follow :— 


REcEIPTs. £ 
Annual Contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund ... is si 350,000 
Country Towns Water Supply Meg aah eae oe .» 6,052 
Country Towns Sewerage... i ey: we 1,793 
Closer Settlement under Crown adda ‘Keb of 1895 aie .. 6,976 
14,821 
Interest—Funded Stock ies S es, oad ei .» 10,310 
Deposit with Colonial Tronkarde). a Ss .. 3,060 
13,370 
Balance brought forward from 1918-19... ss wee “be AD 388,259 
Total ~ ... as wi ies i 766,450 
EXPENDITURE. 
Annual contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund ° i 350,000 
Redemption of 32 per cent. Funded Stock matured i0eh 
August, 1919 (face value £32,106) —... pas 31,811 
Balance carried forward to 1919~20— £ 
Invested in N.S.W. Funded Stock ... ee wat . 267,361 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer ... bee oe eee 117,214 
On Account Current _ See Ao ate ae ie 64 
384,639 


Total... eee ‘eee eee «- £766,450 


Liapiuirirs or THE State anp Amounts Dus rrom Various Sources. 


On the 80th June, 1920, the liabilities of the State, as shown on page 277, 


were £166,337,487, but this amount should be decreased by advances to be 
repaid by annual instalments of principal and interest under the headings 
shown below :— 


£ 
Country Towns Water Supply ... res ite ves ws 1,414,782 
Country Towns Sewerage and Drainage Ses a we 474,258 
Water and Drainage Trusts _... aes we ax .» 120,088 
Other Services... ied “iss we oe vs sae 60,342 
Total ... te ak ia oe a £2,069,465 © 


There is also the property transferred to the Federal Government, valued 


at £3,965,687, on which interest is paid at 84 per cent. per annum, and the 
balance at credit of the Sinking Fund, £384,639, so that the net amount 
of the Hiabilties is reduced to £161,109,663. 


if 


FryancisL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The relations between States and Commonwealth are such that neither 


can truly gain by obtaining advantage over the other. The affairs of each 


are so intertwined that if one be hampered the other must be affected also, 


and the development of Australia, on which both are dependent, wall be. 


~ retarded. 


re ae ee : be eee gett pe 


ee on ee 
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One of the most difficult problems to be solved in formulating a consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia was the determination of the 
relative shares of the Commonwealth and‘ States respectively in the proceeds 
of taxation from Customs and, Excise. Each of the two governing powers 
was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently no difficulty 
arose in this respect; but the power to impose tariffs through Customs and 
Excise duties .was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament. Hence it 
became necessary to decide some proportion of the revenue derivable from 
these sources of indirect taxation which should constitute by legal right 
the share of the States qua States in these imposts. 


From the time when the Federal Constitution was ander discussion to 
the time when the Surplus Revenue Act was passed in 1910, it was univer- 
sally admitted that in any arrangement between the Commonwealth and the 
States the proportion of Customs and Excise Revenue to be retained by the 
one, and the proportion to be handed back to the other, should be based 
on the respective needs of each. Practically the only difference of opinion 
was whether expenditure on such services as it has been the public policy 
of the States or Commonwealth to undertake, and which are called “ Business 
Undertakings” in New South Wales, should be included.in the “needs,” 
or whether it should be premised that they’ should: pay for themselves: 


It was in recognition of these needs that it was provided by section 87 
of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, popularly known ds the “ Braddon ” 
section, that during the first ten years of the existence of the newly-created 
Australian Commonwealth there should be returned to the States three- 
fourths of the net revenue from Customs and Excise; also, that such 
proportion should continue to be returnable after the ten-year period until 
the Commonwealth Parliament should decide what other disposition of these 
revenues should be made. 


During the early years of the experience of the Commonwealth the question 
of the policy to be pursued at the expiry of the period of ten years named 
in the Braddon section was not immediately pressing, because (1) the needs 
of the. Federation had not ‘become: sufficiently. urgent to cause a necessity 
for appropriating the full quarter .allocated for Commonwealth require- 
ments, and (2) the fact that a term of years had yet to ensue before'a fresh 
arrangement could be made under the Constitution, tended to the postpone- 
ment of the determination of a question which was fully recognised to be 
intricate and difficult of solution. 


Towards the close of the ten-year period, however, it became evident that 
more revenue would be required to enable the Federal Government to fulfil 
its assigned functions. A number of conferences were held by the Premiers 
of the several States, and attempts were made to devise an acceptable plan 
relating to the allocation of the Customs and Excise revenue, but until the 
year 1909 a definite agreement was not reached.. In that year it was 
agreed. that the amount to be returned should be 25s. per head of popula- 
tion, and the original proposal was that the Constitution should be altered 
to provide that payment. At the subsequent necessary referendum, how- 
ever, the proposal was defeated by a. small majority, and the Surplus 
Revenue Act of 1910 was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament. The 
Act provides that for ten years, from 1st July, 1910, and thereafter, until 
Parliament provides otherwise, the Commonwealth shall pay to each State 
by monthly instalments an annual sum amounting to 25s. per head. of its 
population. 


_This measure was a temporary. expedient, and the matter has iia dis- 
cussed: at length by representatives of the Government of the Common- 
wealth and of the States in conference many times without reaching 
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finality. The last cout neice of Bee was held i in May, 1920, and con- 
tinued in July, but, although the. parties arrived at satisfactory agreements 
upon several important Matters, some involving, heavy expenditure, , they 7 
were unable to agree upon the two most important questions of finance, 
namely, the co-ordination of borrowing, and the. PEF. capita. payment, to. the 
States. 


It is interesting to. eieider the followin, dates. stich: shoes taking the 
combined expenditure of the, Commonwealth. and States on administrative 
or governmental functions, that is, exclusive of business undertakings, the 
proportion of the total expenditure which was incurred by the States and 
by the Commonwealth in 1901-2, the first year of the Commonwealth, in 
1909-10, the year before the commencement of the Surplus Revenue Act, 
in 1918-14, the year before the War, and in 1919-20, the latest year. The 
table shows also the proportion of Customs and Excise revenue retained by , 
the Commonwealth in each of those years:—_ - 


| Proportion of Total ; 
ah | ixpenditure fexchuuiee of ie whey 
) ae : Year. Business Undertakings). . Ex cise retain ed 
| By States, By Common. \Commonwealth, 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 

1901-02. 85 15° 15 
1909-10... 79 21 - 95 
1913-14...) 78 | 27 56 
1919-20...) 71 29 69 : 


In 1919-20, expenditure by the Commonwealth on war services has not 
been. included for the purposes of this statement. 


The following statement shows the extent to which the States’ revenues 
are dependent on the per capita payments from the Commonwealth. It 
gives the proportion per cent. of the revenue (excluding receipts of busi- 
ness undertakings) of each State from the principal sources.in 1919-20, and 
it is obvious that if the Commonwealth payments were reduced materially 
the States could balance their accounts only by severe economy or by 
heavy increases in taxation. 


4, Proportion of Revenue obtained from— 
State. a 
eet || eaxadiog. Land. ee Total. 
New South Wales ..: ars “ aaa . en a ag per 00 
Victoria. | 250 | 47 sr | ere 100 
Queensland .. ..) 142s | BRE 20-4 - 128 100 
South Australia .... 18-3 441. | 86. 29-0 100 
Western Australia...)  20°6 29-0 ‘Ww - 36°3 100 
Tasmania ... wel 2 74 46°6 ET: 18°83 100 
AllStates ..., 21-2 45-0 138 | 20 | 100 
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The receipts of business undertakings haye been excluded on the assump- 
tion that the charges for those services should be fixed to meet the expendi- 
ture thereof. 

The next statement shows the principal sources of revenue and the prin- 
cipal heads of expenditure of the States and of the Commonwealth in 
1919-20, and is included to show the relation of the various States to each 
other, and of all the States to the Commonwealth. 


New . | 
i rt : Queens- Sonth | Western |n, : All Common- 
Heading. oo Victoria. land. Auatralia.| Australia, Tasmania. States. wealth. 
! 
Ravenue, 
£ £ & Hl £ £ £ £ & 
GOVERNMENTAL— : 
Vayments by eiasuane : 
wealth a 2,472,717 | 1,847,085; 892,836 578,004 598,273 | $357,630 | 6,746,635 
Taxation— | i 
Customs and Excise ig af on ! ee a ok re 21,574,559 
Income Tax ; 2,308,607 | 915,551 | 2,023,816 | 662,384} 271,388] 279,476 | 6,460,382 | 12,848,128 
Land Tax es 2,834 | 314,217] 459.188} = 146,336 46,415 87,785 | 1,056,775 | 2,110,306 
Probate Duties .. 1,660,670 $81,423 | "698,382 102,440 121,951 50,271 | 3,005,217 | 1,441,817 
Other 1,590,767 | 1,018,576 142,809 |- 390,570 404,443 192.044 | 3,769,250 | 3,872,888 
Total Taxation ..| 4,962,518 | 3,189,767 | 3,823,74 5} 1,391,830 844,197 609,576 |14,291,633 | 41,847,690 
Land.. 1,915,439 | 377,638 | 1,290,198} 270,881] 408,800/ 100,024 | 4,362,975 S 
Other Public Services 543,278 | 578,274} 115,182 | 417,065] 879,348| 116,005 | 7,649,132 | 249,991 
Other Revenue 791,501 | 1,438,052 603,725 500,739 175,605 124,273 | 8,723,895 | 3,672,842 
Total Governmental] 10,685,153 | 7.400,811 | 6,315,666 | 3,158,600 | 2,906,223 | 1,307,508 131,774,270 | 45,770,523 
Business Undertakings ..|17,965,043 | 8,465,373) 4,978,077 | 3,424,179 | 2,957,278 | 507,523 [38,297,473 | 7,012,225 
Total Revenue — .. (28,650,496 |15,8¢6,184 [11,203,743 | 6,582,788 ) 5,863,501 | 1,815,031 170,071,743 | 52,782,748 
* 
Barpenditure. 
GOVERNMENTAL — { \ 
Adininistiative and De-) i : 
partmental ‘11,018,180 | 6,875,667 |: 4,193,925 | 2,459,969 | 2,076,260 | 766,375 |26,390,326 | 6,651,167 
Interest, excludicg Busi- | 
ness Undertakings 1,074,896; 392,136: 773,453 541,002 678,256 368,716 | 3,829,359 911,250 
Sinking Fund and Re- ' 
demptions 6,976 359,100 me 10,000 314,442 95,002 785,520 | 1,312,812 
Defence os he a | ims ad . ue ae 2,912,620 
War Services, including i 
Pensions and Interest. . ae we i 24,751,908 
a } — — ——. 
Total Governmental|i”,100,002 | 6,626,903 | 4,967,378 | 3,011,871 | 3,068,958 | 1,230,093 |31,005,205 | 36,539,757 
Business UNDERTAKINGS— 
Working Expenses . {12,851,435 | 6,278,106 | 4,407,437 \ 2,270,480 | 2,387,864 400,619 |28,595,941 | 6,508,676 
Interest and Sinking 
Fund ve 2 ..| 5,258,576 | 2,847,450 | 1,802,095 | 1,174,688 | 1,074,903 197,580 |12,445,301 476,723 
Total Business 
Undertakings ../18,110,011 9,125,556 ; 6,299,532 | 3,445,168 | 3,462,767 598,208 |41,041,242 | 6,985,399 
New Works .. 2 2. ¥ a 312,735 
Payments to States... 5 6,720,492 
Total Expenditure |30,210,013 |L5,752,459 i11,266,910 | 6,457,089 | 6,531,725 | 1,828,301 |72,046,447 | 50,558,383 


# Includes other Stamp Duties—not shown separately, t Includes £90,000, special grant. 


In the above table the amounts shown as expended as interest on the 
capital expenditure on business undertakings were known absolutely in New 
South Wales, but were estimated for the other States, where the informa- 
tion is not known definitely, on the assumption that the average rate of 
interest paid on the whole public debt was the rate on the loan expenditure 
of these undertakings. It is believed that the error due to this assumption 
‘is not large. 

The administrative and departmental services of the States comprise 
such important matters as Education, Hospitals and Charities, Police and 
Law, Local Government, Mines, Agriculture, and Forestry; and of the 
Commonwealth, Invalid and Old Age Pensions, Maternity Allowances, 
Defence, and Trade and Customs, 
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Relatively to population, the heads of Revenue and Expenditure of New 
South Wales, of all the States combined, and of the Commonwealth, in 
1919-20 appear as follow :— 


Per biad of populativn. 
Heading. 


Rey Raa | alltatens. | ome 
Revenue. 
£oa.d £oa d £ os. d, 
GovERNMENTAL— 
Payments by Commonwealth... 1 4 9 15 8 
Taxation-— 
Customs and Excise ... ss wee a 4 2 3 
Income Tax ... = | 1 3 1 1 4 8 29 0 
Land Tax fee 0 4 0 0 8 0 
Probate Duties «| O10 8 011 6 0 5 6 
Other ... ot ie “ee 015 10 014 4 014 9 
Total Taxation ... 297/ 2461] 719 6 
Land os ide if O19 2 016 8 
Other Public Services ... wl 0 5 5 010 1 0 011 
Other Revenue ... és | 071 014° 2 014 0 
Total Governmental 5610 | 611) 614 5 
Business Undertakings... _.... 819 8 760 16 9 
Total Revenue ... | 14 6 6 13 7 1 10 1 2 
Expenditure. 
GOVERNMENTAL— i [ i 
Administrative and Depart-| 510 5 5 07 1 5 5 
mental.. 010 9 > O14 7) 038 5 
Interest, excluding Business | | 
Undertakings... 001 03:0 0 5 0 
Sinking Fund and Redemptions 
Defence .., wos | i Oll 1 
War Services, including Pen- 
sions... se ae! aos se 414 4 
Total Governmental .... 6 1 3 518 2 619 3 
_ Business UNDERTAKING6— i : 
Working Expenses _.. wt 6 8 7 5 9 0 1 410 
Interest and Sinking Fund ..., 212 7 275 | O Lo 
|- ~ | —_—. 
Total Business Under- 
takings... oa | 9 1 2 716 5 1 6 8 
New Works : eae eo a oe 0 1 2 
Payments to States 157 
Total Expenditure | 16 2 5 13.14 7 912 8 


The payments by the Commonwealth to all the States in 1919-20 repre- 
sented 25s. 8d. per head of population, the excess of 8d. per head over the 
258. mentioned above being due to a special payment to Western Australia, 
and a special grant of £00,000 to Tasmania. Under the Surplus Revenue 
Act of 1910°a moiety of the special payment to Western Australia is 
deducted from the amounts payable to the State at the rate of 25s. per 
head, so that the sum actually paid to New South Wales in 1919-20 repre- 
sented only 24s, 9d. per head. 

29351—B 
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The Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1901 empowered the Common- 
wealth to take over from the States their public debts as existing at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. In 1910 a proposed law to alter the 
Constitution so as to authorise the transfer of all the debts incurred by the 
States was ratified by means of a referendum, but no further action has 
been taken. 


The public debts of the State as at 30th June, 1920, amounted to 
£416,577,938, and of the Commonwealth to £381,415,317, of which 
£335,496,490 was incurred on account of the war. ‘The following table 
shows the public debt of each State and of the Commonwealth, also the 
total amount of interest payable. In the statement on page 284 of the 
finances of the States and Commonwealth the interest payable appears 
pery under Governmental Services and partly under Business Under- 
takings. 


l 
Public Debt.t | Interest Payable. 
State. - — 
Total. : Per Head. | Total. Per Head. 

£ £ 8. d. Kt Shad, 
New South Wales... vee veei*152,776,082 | 75 711 |) 6,563,040 | 3 410 
Victoria... . owe ee] 87,647,739! 58 2 5 3,288,100 «2 8 7 
Queensland... iss oe ...| 68,948,930; 94 1 0 | 2,821,642 3.17 0 
South ‘Australia ue mia ..| 48,753,146! 92 9 8 || 1,848,232 317 11 
Western Australia ce ..| 46,822,003 | 188 8 1 | 1,858,467 | 5 910 
Tasmania ... <r ads ...| 16,630,088 | 76 211 | 691,816 3.3 4 
All States... ... | 418,577,988, 781210 | 17,085,297; 3 4 6 

Commonwealth— 4 | : 
War Debt... ae ...| 335,496,490 | 63 18 10 15,905,800 | 3.0 7 
Other ... es ne | 45,918,827 815 0 | 2,177,000 | | 08 4 
Total Commonwealth .. | 381,415,317| 721310 |; 18,082, 800 O | 3 ll 
Grand Total _...| 797,993,255 151 6 8 | 35,149,097, 613 4 

{ 
* Exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures. + Gross amount—Sinking Funds not deducted. 


The Public Debt as shown above appears large, but no less than 75 per 
cent. of the total amount, ranging from 57 per cent. in Western Australia 
to 81 per cent. in New South Wales, has been spent on works of a repro- 
ductive character, such as Railways, Tramways, Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Harbours, and Rivers. The balance of the debt has been expended on other 
necessary works or services, namely, Roads, Bridges, Industria] Under- 
takings, Promotion of Agriculture, Assistance to Returned Soldiers, Aid to 
Farmers, and other matters, which, although not returning direct revenue, 
have asissted in the development of the State. 


With regard to the Commonwealth Debt, the War expenditure accounts 
for 88 per cent. of the total liability. 
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PRIVATE FINANCE. 
; Mrntine. 


The Royal Mint of England has three branches in Australia, viz., one each 
at Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth. The earliest branch, at Sydney, was 
opened on the 14th May, 1855. 

Gold coins only are struck at the Sydney Mint; silver and bronze Australian 
coins are struck at the London Mint and forwarded to the Sydney Branch, 
for distribution at the order of the Commonwealth Treasurer. The value of 
gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1919 was £146,929,752, of which 
£189,966,500 represented coin, the value of sovereigns being £135,185,500, 
and of half-sovereigns, £4,781,000. Coins of the latter denomination were- 
not issued from 1917 to 1919. 

The gold bullion issued from the Mint includes pure gold in small quantities 
for industrial use, but the bulk consists of bars of fine gold issued to local 
banks. The amount of gold bullion issued during 1919 was valued at. 
£117,000, the total from 1855 to the end of 1919 being 1,690,128 oz., valued 
at £6,963,252. : 

The first issue of bronze coin from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, 
and of silver in 1879, the values of each to the end of the year 1910 bzing- 
bronze £106,459, and silver £1,239,400. The issue of British silver and 
bronze coin in the Commonwealth ceased in 1910, and Australian co-ne. 
were first issued in that year. 

Australian silver and bronze coins issued to the end of 1919 from the 
Sydney Mint were valued at £1,403,420. The values of the several coins 
issued in 1918 were—Florins, £25,000; shillings, £10,000; and sixpences, 
£1,700; the total value of the year’s issue being £36,700. Silver coins were 
not issued in 1919. ; 

The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard ounce is 5s. 6d., and 
the average London market price per ounce during 1919 was 4s. 10-31d., 
the difference, 0s. 7-69d., representing the seigniorage, or gross profit. After- 
allowing for mint expenses, the net profit accrues to the Commonwealth 
Government, which received £103,285 and £7,461 respectively as net profits 
from Australian silver and bronze coinage in 1919. The average price of 
standard silver in the London market in each year since 1911 has been as. 
follows :— 


Price of Silver Price of Silver 

Year. per standard oz, Year. * per standard oz. 
8. d. | a. d. 

-1911 2 0-56 1916 2 7:28 
1912 2 4-06 | 1917 3 4-93 
1913 2 3-56 1918 311-77 
1914 2 1-19 1919 4 10°31 
1915 T 11-67 1920 6 1-21 


Light gold coins in parcels of not less than £50 nominal value are received 
and recoined free of charge, but depositors are required to bear the loss by 
abrasion. The nominal value of the gold coin withdrawn from circulation 
» during 1915 was £663, and for the whole period since the opening of the 

Mint £1,084,327. The influence of the War on the currency of the British 
Empire is evidenced in the fact that no gold coins were withdrawn from 
circulation during the years 1916 to 1919. 
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Worn British silver coin of the value of £56,500 was withdrawn from 
circulation through the Sydney Mint during 1920, and the aggregate value 
withdrawn to the end of that year was £705,072. No Australian silver 
coins have yet been withdrawn from circulation. 

The receipts of the Mint are paid into the Consolidated Revenue of New 
South Wales, and represent charges for coining gold, fees for assays, &c., 
and profits on the sale of silver. The Mint retains all silver contained in 
deposits, but payment is made for all silver in excess of 8 per cent. of the 
gross weight at a rate fixed by the Deputy Master. The price paid from the 
3rd February, 1921, was 2s. 6d. per ounce fine. 

For assaying and coining gold the charge is 1d. per ounce standard, and 
a charge is made for melting and refining gold insufficiently treated for 
direct conversion into coin, the maximum being at the rate of 3d. per ounce 
gross, and the minimum 1d., with an additional 1s. per ounce on deposits 
containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal. The mihimum charge on 
any one deposit is 6s., except in the case of deposits containing more than 
5 per cent. of base metal, when the minimum charge is 10s. 6d. 

The cost of maintenance of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the State Government, a statutory endowment of £15,000 being set apart 
annually for that purpose, and additional sums are appropriated when 
required, the total grants for 1919 being £16,500. Special votes for construc- 
tion, repairs, and furniture expended by other departments have also been 
made. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during 1919 amounted 
to £16,930, and the total receipts amounted to £10,968, showing a net loss 
to the State of £5,962 on the year’s transactions, 


CURRENCY AND COLNAGE. 


The coins currené in New South Wales in 1909, when the Commonwealth 
Coinage Act was passed, corresponded with those of the monetary system of 
the United Kingdom, and were issued by the Royal Mint of Englard through 
its Sydney Branch. 

The Commonwealth Treasurer was given power under that Act to issue 
silver and bronze coin of specified denominations. A nickel coinage was 
.also authorised, but has not been issued. The principal variation cf the 
Australian from the British system is the elimination of the half-crown 
from the silver coinage of the Commonwealth. 

A tender of payment made in British or Australian gold coins is legal for 
any amount, in silver coins for a maximum amount of forty shillings, and 
in bronze for a maximum amount of one shilling. 

For gold coins the standard fineness is 24 fine gold, 3, alloy, or millesimal 
fineness 916-6; for silver coins, 25 fine silver, 3 Zr alloy, or millesimal finencss 
925; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, and zine. 

Standard or sovereign gold of 22 carats fineness is worth £3 17s, 103d. 
per ounce, which is the price paid for the gold contained in deposits sent to 
the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for melting, assaying, and coining; 
pure or 24-carat gold is worth £4 4s, 113,d. per oz. 

The nominal value of one ounce of silver coined into eleven sixpences is 
5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 4s., and 
into half pence or farthings 3s. 4d. 


Paper CURRENCY. 
Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the control of paper currency was vested in pcivate banking 
institutions which had used their right to issue bank notes. The original 
purpose of the note issue was to obviate the necessity for keeping gold 
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reserves in branch banks, and originally the cireulation was confined practi- 
cally to country districts. In New South Wales the ncte currency is subject 
toa tax at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has imposed a 10 per cent. tax, with the result of practically forcing 
the notes of the trading banks out of circulation. 

The total liability in noves one bills of banking institutions operating in 
New South Wales in 1900, and at intervals since 191 10, is shown in the following 
table, the figures being given as Senoraed for the quarter ended the 31st 
December of each year :—- 


{ 


Amount i in n Circulation. 


Year. - aad sore i tae 
Notes. Bills. j Total. 
i 
| o£ e | &£ 
199) | 1,447,641 209,905 | 1,657,546 
1910 9,243,128 370,199 2,613,327 
19il | 460,784 { 411,792 | 812,576 
191s | 91,559 426,597 518,156 
1916 64,792 575,248 | 659,950 
1917 76,355 646,332 | 722,687 
1918 70,972 | 704,926 | 775,898 
1919 - 63,178 | 763,999 832,177 
1920 72,310 1,074,453 | 1,146,763 


Australian Nete 


As a consequence of the Australian Notes ee 1910--1914, the Common- 
wealth Treasurer was muon ed to issue netes, which are legal tender 
throughout the Commonwealth, and are redeemable in gold at the scat of 
dhe ¥ ederal Government. These 
n 


oe were Issued in the following denomina- 
tions :—108., £1, £5, and £10, ana ar 


zi 

ad any multi iple of £10. The Act wa 3 repealed 
by 4 he Commonwealth Bank Act, 1920, which rouaed for the establishment 
ot a Note Issue Department of the Bank, under gement of a Board 
compos sed of the Governor of the Bank (Chairman), and three other directors, 
to which ali the assets and habilities of the Treasurer eae the Australian. 
Notes Act were transferred. The Board may print, issue, re-issue, and cancel 
Australian notes, and must hold in gold coin and bullion « reserve of an 
amount not less than one-fourth of the amount of notesissued. The issue of 
5s. notes is also authorised. 

The value of the Australian notes in circulation on the 30th June, 1920, 
was £56,949,030, and the gcld reserve held against this nete issue was - 
£23,658,092, , representing 41-54 -per cent. of the cixculation; on 27th Decem- 
ber, 1920, the value of the notes in active circulation in the hands of the - 
public was £28,555,915 and notes valued at £29,055,486 were held by banks; 
fie gold reserve amounted to £23,712,480, being 41-13 per cent. of the total. 
circulation; and 83-03 per cent. of the notes in active circulation. 


r 


Monzy Ornpers AND Postat Novus. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by 
the Post and Te‘egraph Department of the Commonwealth. Remittances 
may be forwarded by money order from the principal post offices in New 
South Wales to other parts of the world, either direct to the place of payment 
if within the Commonwealth, cr through intermediary agencies to places 
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outside Australia. The commission charged ranges from 6d. for amounts 
not exceeding £2 to 2s. for amounts above £17 and up to £20 if payable in 
the Commonwealth; the charges for money orders payable in the United 
Kingdom are 6d. up to £2 and 3d. for each additional £1. Special rates are 
chargeable for the United States. The money-order and postal-note systems 
are both effective with regard to small remittances within the State, but 
as public convenience is met by the postal note the money-order system is 
confined almost entirely to amounts exceeding £1. 


The money-order system was initiated in January, 1863. In that year 
there were 3 orders issued for every hundred persons in New South Wales, 
and the total value of the orders was £53,682. During the year ended the 
30th June, 1920, the total number of orders issued was 890,837, or 45 for every 


one hundred persons, and the total value £5,235,409, as shown in the following 
statement :— 


Issued in New South : { Paid a New South 
Where Payable. : Wales: | Where Issued. = hilo 
No. Value. | No. Value. 
; = 
i £ | £ 
In New South Wales! 708,928 | 4,338,224 ) In New South Wales! 832,798 | 4,378,605 
In other States. | 102,090 | 582,745 ‘In other States ...) 129,362 | 720,392 
| : ( 
Beyond the Common- $4,821 864,440 | Beyond the Com-! 56,025 | 268,714 
wealth. ; | | monwealth. | 
ae fe es 
| | 
Total ...| 890,837 | 5,235,409 Total wf 1,018,185 | 5,367,711 


L 


Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the lst October, 1893. 
The total number issued during the year ended the 30th June, 1920, was 
4,315,887, of which 3,030,931 were for payment in the State, and 331,975 
notes issued in other States were cashed in New South Wales. The commission 
ranges from dd. on notes up to Ls. 6d. in value to 3d. on notes for amounts 
ranging from 10s. to £1. The poundage collected on postal-note issues in 
New South Wales during the same period was £28,675. 


The transactions in 1895 and in subsequent years were as follow :— 


New South Wales Postal Notes. Postal Notes of 
Yer. [lwo | Paid mother | ~ tet eid in Now 
South Wales. | ese | Total Value. | South Wales. 
| £ £ £ £ 
1895 | 243,188 16,369 259,557 13,862 
1900 462,087 26,396 488,483 25,362 
1905 637,465 85,703 723,168 87,203 
"1910 910,136 | 182,009 | 1,092,136 | 129,304 
*1916 1,155,445 266,770 | 1,422,215 123,057. 
*1917 1,125,817 317,296 | 1,443,113 120,372 
#1913 1,090,582 307,054 1,397,636 | 122,419 
#1919 1,110,501. 289,956 | 1,400,457 117,422 
#1920 1,141,341 327,038 | 1,468,374 122,295 


~~ * Year ended 30th June. 
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Banks. 


Institutions which transact banking business are required under the 
Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish in a prescribed form quarterly 
statements of their assets and liabilities, and in 1920 they were required to 
furnish special returns under the Census Act of 1901. From these returns, 
and from the periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking companies, 
the information contained in the following tables has been prepared. 

There are seventeen banking institutions, including the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, which transact ordinary business within the State. 

The tables deal with the returns of fourteen banks except when otherwise 
specified. 

Capital and Profits. 


The paid-up capital of the banks doimg business in New South Wales on 
the 30th June, 1920, exclusive of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, was £22,944,369. 

The ficllowing table shows the amount of the paid-up capital and 
reserve funds of the banks at intervals since 1895. The paid-up capital 
represents the amount contributed to each bank operating in New South 
Wales, ixrespective of the countries in which it was subscribed :— 


Banks, | Czpital Paid up, | Reserve Funds. || Year. | Banks. | capita Paid up. | Reserve Funds, 


13 


il 
| 1 
£ £ £& £ 
1895 | 13 19,704,957 4,175,912 1916 | 15 | 18,953,756 | 13,614,142 
16,807,069 | 4,529,109 | 1917; 15 19,685,604 14,082,000 
i 


\ | j 
i i 


i 
| 
- 1905 | 13 , 13,965,931 | 5,474,199 1918 | 14 19,360,499 | 14,657,000 


18,891,145 


Wid | 15 16,193,550 8,462,235 || 19191 14 20,751,314 | 16,002,000 
i : 
1915 | 15 12,984,000 | 1920] 14 22,944,369 17,410,000 


The decrease in the year 1905 was due to the writing down of the capital 
of certain banks. During the next period the capital was materially increased 
by additional calls on shares, and by the commencement of operations in the 
State by two new banks. Against these increases must be placed the 
estimated deficiency in connection with the Special Assets Trust Company 
of the Commercial Bank of Australia. 

The amount of dividend paid during 1895 and subsequent years by the 
banks, to which the preceding table relates, is shown below, also the average 
rate per cent. of dividend in relation to paid-up capital and reserves :— 


fe Particulars. | 1895. | 1905. | 1915. | 1919, | 1920. 
Amount of dividend paid) | | 

during year we ...| £540,409 | £893,288 | £1,773,232 | £1,996,151 | £2,299,379 
Average rate per cent. per 

-annum of dividend ae 2-22 4-44 5°32 5:19 5:39 


Liabilities within New South Wales. 


The following ‘statement shows the average liabilities. within New fouth 
Wales, ‘exclusive of those to shareholders. Up to 1905 the figures for 
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December quarter are given; from 1910 onward those for June quarter 
are shown. Interest-bearing deposits in the last six years include savings 
banks deposits in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia :-— 


Deposits. Pokal 

Year, Notes. |— = _ Other }  Liahilits 
At Interest. vo Derncite: Liabilities. within N.S. W 

£ £ £ £ £ | £ 

1890 1,503,404 | 25,114,127 9,932,310 | 35,046,437 78,792 | 36,828,633 
1895 1,223, S64 20,406,822 | 10,222,437 | 30,629,259 | 183,929 | 32,037,G52 
1909 1,447,641 | 20,009,082 | 12,224,510 | 32,283,591 | 288,499 | 33,969,732 
1905 1,430,335 | 22,211,627 | 14,859,427 | 37, (071,054 | 358,673 | 38,866,062 
JO10 1 801 807 | 26,642,873 | 23,512,712 | 50,155,585 | 471,233 | 52,428,625 
W915 | 95,505 35,031,387 | 33,186,317 68,217,684 1,655,861 | 69,968,990 
1916 | 87,316 | 36,435,167 | 43,610,878 | 80,046,045 | 2,650,099 | 82,783,460 
1917 | 80,765 | 37,449,286 | 46,599,978 | 84,049,264 | 2,119, 369 | 86,249 298 
1918 | 73,615 | 40,363,818 | 46,125,775 86, "480, 593 | 2,417,424 | 88,930,642 
- 1919 | 69,509 | 48,649.516 | 45,215,578 | 63, 865,094 /3, 814,839 | 97,749,442 
1920 | 738,265 ; 60,495,134 | 52,878,126 | eiccmed | 2,562,278 | 108) 808, ge 


The value of notes in circulation has aetaed steadily since 1915, a opal 
due to the issue of the paper currency of the Commonwealth, and the een- 
sequent recall of notes issued by trading banks. 

At the 30th June, 1920, deposits represented 97-5 per cent. of the liabilities 
(exclusive of those due to shareholders), and deposits not bearing interest 
51-2 per cont. of the total deposits; corresponding figures for previous years 
were as under :— 


Proportion of Proportior of | Proportion of Proportion of 
Deposits Not Total Depos'ts to || Deposits Not Total Deposits to 
Year. Bearing Interest Liability to {| Year. Beariag Intercst Liability to 
to Total Deposits. Public, Hi to Total Deposits. | Public. 
_ ates ———. — — 7 ; me re 1 enna 
i tH | 
| per cent per cent, | poreent. | per cent. 
880 28-4 93-1 b 19G | 40-5 i 26-7 
1895 33-4 95-6 | 9h7 44-3 i 97-4 
1300 | 37-3 94-9 | 1918 46-7 \ 87-2 
1905 4C-] 95-4 | 1919 5U-8 26-0 
F91Q | 53-1 ! 95-7 4 1920 | 51:2 j 97-5 
1915 51-4 i 97-5 he j 


Assets within New South Wates. 

The following table shows the average assets within New South Wales, 
and in order to institute a comparison between the figures of the various 
banks, necessary adjustments have been made by excluding from the assets 
the balances duc from branches and agencies ot itside New South Wales :-— 


7 ¥ 


Coin, Landed Other ‘Total 

Bulion, an ranccs, Assets 
se Aaseatian eats eee | Property. Assets. within N.S.W. 

£ | £ £ £ 

1890 5,859,057 | 41,623,049 1,601,589 2,796,100 51,679,795 
1895 7,516,278 35,707, 153 1,919,017 | 479,881 45,622,329 
1999 6,126, 126 34,385,388 1,874,099 650,814 43,036,427 
1905 8,823,260 32,447,659 1,799,231 623,987 | 43,694,137 
1910 12,989,593 37,482,907 1,824,349 J,014,456 | 53,302,305 
1915 22,102,401 51,379,741 2,108,633 3,807,112 | 77,397 8387 
1916 24,778,481 59,101,909 2,255,082 2,789,703 88,925, 125 
1917 23,330,449 63,031,127 2,848, 946 2,373,983 | 91,084,505 
1918 22,498 ,864 73,015,430 2,789,916 2,769,934 100,674, L74 
1919 23,202,887 88,808,710 2,378,000 4,676,664 | 119,046,261 
1920 23,484,721 89,063,144 2,477,601 4,246,969 | 119,272,435 
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Coin and bullion together represent only 8-8 per cent. of the average 
assets of the banks, and advances represent in the aggregate 74-7 per cent. 
of the total assets held by the banks against their liabilities. 


- fhe proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions should keep 
constantly on hand is not fixed by any enactment, and consequently the 
amount of coin and bullion varies considerably. The raties of coin, bullion, 
and Australian notes for various periods from 1890 are shown below :— 


Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and 


{ Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and {j | 
Australian Notes — t ustratian Notec— 
a trali Ne tes 7 | _ Australian N 
7 ‘ + To Deposits S To Deposits 
| Fo Total n { To Total 
Liabilities, | 3* eee Liabilities, | 3 eae 
Sci: dake pani ae 

: per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. 
3880 ; 15°4 49°5 1916 27.9 567 
BSRS | 16°5 34-7 1917 25°6 50:0 
3980 i 180 44°8 1918 22-3 48:7 
3910 24-8 51-3 1919 19°5 51-2 
3935 ¢ 28°6 6674 | 1920 197 44-4 

i cae || 


Deposits and Advances by Banks. 


Under the head of advances are included notes and. bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the banks. The bulk of the advances are secured by 
the mertgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the 
lending institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are 
discounted is not disclosed. The following table supplies a summary of 
these transactions at various dates from 1890 :—-- 


{ 


i 
| Advances per 


| Ratio of Amount cf 
Year. Deposits. Advances. Advances to cent. of Advances pct 
| Deposits. | Total Assets. Head. 
£ £ | per cent. £s da 
$890 35,046,437 | 41,623,049 { 118-8 80-5 37 2 0 
805 30,629,258 | 35,707,153 116-6 78-3 238 5 #9 
3900 32,233,591 34,385,388, 101-2 79-9 25 4 0 
1905 37,071,054 32,447,659 87-5 74-3 22 1 °9 
WD 50,155,585 37,482,907 74-7 70-3 23 4 6 
“IGS 68,217,684 51,379,741 “75-3 66-6 2710 1 
1916 } 80,046,045 59,101,969 13:3 66-5 | 3113 10 
41T 84,049,264 63,031,127 73-0 69-2 3312 7 
i918 86,489,593 73,015,430 84-4 72:5 { 38 5 1 
1519 93,865,094. 88,808,710 94-6 74-6 45 5M 
3920 103,373,260 89,063,144 86-2 T47 43 19 1 


In June quarter, 1920, the advances showed an increase over the previous 
year’s figure of £254,400, the average annual increase during the previous 
quinguennium being over £8,000,000. The advances in connection with the 
wheat harvest were less than usual owing to the unfavourable season, and 
the amount per head decreased by £1 6s. 10d., while the ratio of advances 
to tofal assets remained the same as in the previous year. - 


Deposits increased by £9,5(8,1C0, and tke ratio of advances to deposits 
declined from 94-6 to 86-2 per cent. ; the fixed deposits increased by £7,662,500, 
and the depostis without interest by £1,845,600. . 


54 
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A classification of fixed deposits and of current. accounts according to the 
amount of deposit at or about 30th June, 1920, is shown below; the figures 
are exclusive of particulars of the Commonwealth Bank, which are not 


available :— 
Current Accounts. Fixed Deposits. Total Deposits. 
Classification. Number of} Amount .'Number of/ Amount |Number off Amourt 
Deposi- | of Deposi- of Deposi- | of 
tors. Deposits. tors. Deposits. tors. i Depasits. 
i | i 
| | 
£ £ { £ 
£200 and under ...| 138,316 | 6,861,694 | 19,616-| 2,311,361 | 157,932 | 9,173,055 
£201- £500 21,115 | 6,631,746 | 13,259 | 4,782,938 | 34,374 | 11,414,684 
~ £501- £1,000 8,669 | 6,044,161 7,589 | 5,899,738 | 16,208 } 11,943,899 ~ 
£1,001— £2,000. 4,127 | 5,753,740 3,153 | 4,678,921 , 7,280 | 10,432,661 
£2,001— £3,000 ~. 1,188 | 2,570,722 894 | 2,333,276 2,032 , 4,903,998 
£3,001- £4,000 568 1,840,924 319 | 1,158,742 | 887 | 2,999,666 
£4,001- £5,000 302 1,630,521 395 1,900,880 | 697 | 3,531,401 
£5,001-£10,000 625 | 3,344,651 426 | 3,424,564 1,051 ' 6,769,215 
£10,001—£15,000 136 1,624,475 | 65 | 826,113 © 201} 2,450,588 
£15,001-£20,000 67 1,356,646 | 42 778,569 109 | 2,135,215 
Over £20,000 oer 96 | 8,218,687 | 58 | 4,779,924 154 | 12,998,611 
Total «.[ 175,159 | 45,877,967 | 45,766 | 32,875,026 | 220,925 78,752,993 


Of the total number of depositors there were 87 per cent. whose deposits 
did not exceed £500, and the money held on their account represented 26-2 
per ceut. of the total deposits; depositors of £2,000 and under represented 
97-6 of the total, and their money 54-6 of the deposits. Small deposits were 
more numerous in current accounts of which 79 per cent. did not exceed 
£200 as compared with 42-9 per cent. of the fixed deposits, the amounts of 
their deposits being 15 per cent. and 7 per cent. respectively of the total 
deposits; persons wishing to place at interest small sums of money generally 


avail themselves of the facilities offered by the savings banks. 


Proportion of Depositors in each Proportion of Deposits in each 
Group. i Group. 
Classification. ell 
Current Fixed Total Current Fixed ‘” Total 
Accounts. | Deposits. | Deposits, || Accounts. | Deposits. | Deposits. 
{ 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. |} per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
£200 and under. 79-0 42-9 715 15-0 7-0 11-7 
£201-— - £500 ‘ 12-0 29-0 15:5 14-5 146 [| 145 
£501— £1,000 . 49 16-5 7:3 13.2 18-0 15-2 
£1,001~ £2,000 a 2:3 6-9 3-3 12-5 14-2 13-2 
£2,001-— £3,000 6 1-9 9 56 T1 6-2 
£3,001— £4,000 3 | J +4 4-0 3-5 3-8 
£4,001- £5,000 : 2 9 3 3-5 5-8 4-5 
£5,001-£10,000 ‘| 4 9 on) 7:3 10-4 8-6 
£10,001-£15,000 “1 a} a 3:5 2-5 31 
£15,001—£20,000 - 1 1 1 3-0 24 27 
Over £20,000 oa | 1 “1 17-9 14-5 16-5 
Total aes 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1 


Interest, Discount, AND ExcuancE RatEs, 


The interest on fixed deposits is from 2 to 3 per cent. for sums deposited 
fcr six months, for twelve months’ deposits the rate is 4 per cent., and‘for 
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two years, 4} per cent. The rates quoted are low, and the strength of the 
deposits shows that money. equal to requirements is freely subscribed. . 

‘Under:normal conditions the rate. of interest paid on fixed deposits is 
uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates fluctuate with the 
interest paid to depositors. 

The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, is on the average 
about 1 per cent., but it is subject to some variations. In May, 1893, it was 

_ 3h per cent., the banks at that date requiring all their available assets.. __ 

The interest rates allowed on deposits for twelve months, and charged on 
overdrafts, also the discount and exchange rates at intervals from 1890 to 
1920 were as follow :— 


Exchange Rate on London 


i 

| Bank Rates of Interest. Bank Discount Rates. at 60 Days? Sight. 

1c : - 

oe Allowed on Charged on Bills at t Bills over . 
ee eth Overdralts Three Months. | Three Months.| Pusing- Selling. 
per cent. per cent, per cent, per cent, | per cent. | per cent. 
1890 4h 9 y 8 993 to 100 |t00$ to 1013 
1900. 3 6 to7 5 to 54. 54 to 64 (98% ,, 993/1004 ,, 1003 
1910 3 6,,7 5 ,, 6 6 4,7 98?,, 99 | 998,, 995 
1915 3% to 4 6,, 8 5,,6 - 6. 4, 7 98? ,, 994/1004 ,, 1008 
1916 j 4 6 ,, 8 5 ,, 6 6 4.7 982 ,, 99/1004 ,, 1003 
1917 i 4 6,, 8 5,, 6 6 ,, 7 |98%,, 994) 99$,, 1008 
1918 | 4 6, 8 on ae ae ee 98h 998 
3919. | 4 6 ,, 8 5,, 6 6.4.7. 984 998 
1920 | 4 | 6,, 8 5 ,, 6 6 47 984 998 
| 


Banks’ Exchange: Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in Sydney 
on. the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the accepted meaning 
of the term, since the exchanges are effected daily at the banks by the staff 
of each institution. The results of these operations are notified to the 
secretary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who establishes the daily 
credit of each bank with the “ pool,’ which is under the control of three 
trustees, and consists of £750,000 in gold. This money is deposited in the 
vaults of three of the banks, and may not be circulated or distributed. The . 
contributions to the “pool” are graduated according to the volume of the 
operations of the individual bank. The secretary notifies each institution 
daily of the amount of its credit with the “ pool,” and it is not permissible 
for any balance to remain below 25 per cent. of the fixed contribution. In 
the event of it reaching this margin, the bank is required to make up the 
deficiency with gold. The payment, however, is not made to.the “ pool,” 
but.to such other banks as may happen to have to their credit. with the 
“ pool”. a larger sum than is required by the agreement. This arrangement 
retains the “ pool” intact. 

The growth in the volume of exchanges is shown in the following table :— 


Year. fsatanaee Year. ieee 
£ £ 

180 144,080,814 1916 422,371,972 
dead hi deep 1917, 444,532,930 
1911 304,488,435. || 949, 552,216,829 
Dae sae aladeee 1919 590,097,732 
Bete wtS 140116 1920, | 764,546,357 
1914 353,068,040 
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The transactions of this office have grown steadily since its establishment, 
and the large annual increases indicate a remarkable activity in trade, and 
afford an accurate commentary on the growth of the general prosperity 
of the State. 


ComMMONWEALTH BANK oF AUSTRALIA. 


During 1911 the Federal Parliament passed an Act to provide for the. 
establishment of a Government Bank, to be called the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. The Act confers on the Bank authority to carry on general 
banking bus‘ness, and to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issne. 
In accordance with the policy of conserving the control of the Australian 
note issue in the hands of the Federal Treasurer, the bank was not authorised 
to issue notes until 1920, when, as stated on a previous page, the administration 
of the note issue was transferred to the Bank, and a separate department 
was established for its control. 


The capital of the bank is fixed at £10,000,000, to be raised by the issne 
and sale of debentures, but no debentures have yet been issued. Im addition 
to ordinary banking, a cepartment for the transaction of savings bank 
business has been established. 


The bank was inaugurated on the 15th July, 1912, by the opening of a 
postal savings bank department, but the ordinary banking business was not 
commenced until the 20th January, 1913. 


The head office of the Commonwealth Bank is at Sydney, but the bank has 
offices and agencies throughout the States and Papua, as well as in New 
Zealand, London, Rabaul, and other parts of the world. Savings bank 
business is conducted at all the branches, and at agencies and post offices 
throughout the Commonwealth, Papua, and New Zealand. 


The following statement shows the liabilities and assets of the Common 
wealth Bank in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the last 
five years :~-- 


Particulars. ‘ 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919. } 1520. 


j 

Liabilities— I 

Deposits at interest— i 
Savings Department | 2,551,085 | 3,533,812 | 4,237,500 | 5,139,350 | 3,296,606 

Ordinary... .--} 1,403,288 | 1,381,626 | 2,456,097 | 6,300,694 ; 

Deposits without Interest 9,480, 235 [13,492,367 |10,628,957 | 7,951,358 

4 

f 


a -} 


Total deposits wae 13,434,608 18,407,805 |17,322,644 |19,400,402 (22,128,944 
{ 
ther liabilities ... «(| 318,541 396,797 346,465 386,370 ; 119,409 
Yotal Liabilitica... _.../18,753,149 |18,804,602 [17,669,109 |19,786,772 |22,246,353 
Assets— | I: i 
Coin and Bullion bis 196,390 633,260 | 1,327,363 | 1,117,214: SOLIS 
Australian Notes ...| 4,835,615 | 5,447,775 | 4,502,707 | 4,852,944 | L3I167 
Advances .--| 5,896,299 |10,020.916 |13,537,531 |18,132,713 18,838,721 
Landed Property «| 195,942 299,365 317,495 285,265 | 303,336 
Other Assets ais ‘gaia 1,725,186 1,167,128 | 1,589,998 | 3,357,8- 8) 1,994,964 


i17,568 444 21,225,014 27,725,957 23,357,908 


Total Assets eke -. (12,349,423, 
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GOVERNMENT Savincs Banx or New Sours Waues. 


The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales is under the contro! 
of three Commissioners, and in addition to the Savings Department, they 
eonduct business in connection with advances to farmers and others. The 
work of the Advance to Settlers Board relating to loans was transferred to 
the Commissioners as from 1st January, 1907, and departments were estab- 
lished for advances in connection with Closer Settlement Promotion, Irrigation 
Farms, and Homes. The conditions under which advances to settlers and to 
irrigation farmers are made are shown in the chapter relating to Agriculture. 
The work of the Closer Settlement Department was, however, transferred 
to the Department of Lands as from 1st July, 1919, and details are shown in 
the chapter relating to Land Settlement. 


The Irrigation Farms Advance Department provided financial aid to 
settlers in the irrigation areas, but these farmers may now obtain loans from 
the Commissioner for Water Conservation and Irrigation, and no new advances 
have been made by the bank since 1918. 


The Advances for Homes are made to enable persons to acquire homes or to 
pay of existing mortgages on their homes; particulars are shown in the 
chapter relating to Social Condition. 

fhe loans current in each department of the bank at the end of the Jas 
five years were as follows :— 


I Total Loans 

\ gayi A Closcz Advances Trrigati by Gov 
Bath Fume. waviness } dvaneo Settlement for trigay0n. oY ONE ED 

| Bank. to Settlers. Promotion, Homes. Farms. asec 


£ £ £ £ £ , £ 
3 


h 
‘ t 

3916 2,472,613 | 2,513,332 | 1,819,708 492,115 19,767 7,817,535 
} 

HRT | 2,376,288 | 2,522,674 | 1,926,980 720,125 19,450 7,575,527 


2,263,279 | 2,544,054 | 2,185,326 983,160 15,659 | 7,991,478 


i 

1819} 2,113,188 | 2,599,751 | 2,260,931 | 1,435,635 | 15,314 8,404,819 
t | : 
; 1,929,974 | 2,903,885 ® 2,176,583 | 13,927 7,024,369 


* Transterred to Department of Lands. 


In 1921 the departments of the bank were re-organised in terms of the 
Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 1920, and business is conducted 
now In three separate departments, viz., the Savings, the Rural Bank, and 
the Advances for Homes. In the Rural Bank Department the Commissioners 
accept money on current account to be operated on by cheque, receive 
fixed deposits at interest, and issue deposit stock bearing interest and repay- 
able on notice; with the approval of the Governor the operations may be 
extended to include the general business of banking. 


The main purpose of the Rural Bank is to afford financial assistance to 
primary producers; advances may be made to new settlers on the basis 
of £ for £ on improvements, up to a maximum of £5,000; and as the deposits 
provide funds for lending purposes, overdrafts will be granted on approved 
security to persons concerned in rural pursuits. : 


On the 30th June, 1920, there were 142 branches and 503 agencies of the 
Government Savings Bank; the number of accounts was 867,538; the 
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balance at: the credit of depositors, £44;427,441; and the interest paid to 
depositors during the year, “£1, 457,972. A classification of the deposits as 
at 30th June, 1920, is shown hereunder :— 


Number Amount Proportion in each Group. 
Classification. to} 0 
Depositors, Deposits. Depositors. Deposits. 

£ £ per cert. ,; per cent. 
£100 and under... “ve iy 730,103 9,871,860 || 84-2 | 22-2 
£100-£200 tee fee ‘a's 63,565 8,866,239 || 7:3 20-0 
£200-£300 ws LA bee 34,809 | 8,111,362 40 | 188 
£300-£400 an ee ves 14,301 4,900,197 1-6 | 11-0 
£400-£500 Sais aie ae 10,187 4,532,311 1-2 | 10-2 
Over £500 is sae ro 14,573 8,145,472 1-7 | 18-3 
‘Total eee wee es 867,588 | 44,427,441 © 100 100 


‘Deposits under £100 represented about 22 per cent. of the total amount, 
deposits between £100 and £500 about 60 per cent., and sums over £500 
about 18 per cent. The rate of interest paid since Ist July, 1920, has been 
4 per cent. on sums up to £500 for all accounts, and 34 per cent. on any. excess 
up to £1,000 on personal accounts, but without limit on.the accounts of 
Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, and institutions or associations not earried 
on for trade or profit. 

Combining the figures shown above with those of a similar table for trading 
banks, as shown ona previous page, it will be scen that, excluding those with 
the Commonwealth Bank, there were 913,304 deposits at interest amounting 
in the aggragate to £77,302,467 ; of these 813,284 or 89 per cent., representing 
£21,049,460 or 27 per cent. of the value, did not exceed £200, and deposits 
not exceeding £500 represented 97 per cent. of the total number and 56 per 
cent. of the total value. If current accounts are taken into consideration, 
the proportion not exceeding £200 is 89 per cent. of the number and 26 per 
cent. of the value, the corresponding figures for those not exceeding £500 
being 99 per cent. and 52 per cent. respectively. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 

The following statement shows the particulars of deposits in the savings 
‘banks in New South Wales at the end of each year of the decennium ended 
the 30th June, 1920. The returns of the savings department of the Common- 
wealth Bank are included in the figures for the last eight years. 


Amount of Deposits. 

~ 30th alee of H ae Gee faa > 
anes POSILONE.: Total. Per Depositor. | population. 
£ £os. d. £ os. da 

191t 522,251 23,281,014 44.15 4 144$1 5 
1912 577,232 26,539,640 4519 6 15 5 3 
1913 647,124 29,568,282 45 13:10 16 6 310 
1914 717,737 33,167,523 46 4 3 1717 2 
1915 . 755,835 35,662; 649 ‘47 1.0 19 0.7 
1916. | 806,882 | © 37,363,272 46 61 20 2 7 
1917 872,351 40;836,747 | 4616 3 21.17 4 
- 1918 9205337 43,039,012 46 15 3 2212 2 
1919 984,951 47,070, 342 4715 9 24 0 2 
1920 | 1, 053, 893 49, 933,535 477 7 24 12 10 


At 30th June, 1920, the deposits in the trading banks and the savings 
banks in’ New South Wales, including. the Commonwealth Bank, amounted 
to £148,010,189, or £73 Os. 10d. per*head of population. 
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An agreement exists between the various savings banks in Australia for 
the transfer of the money of depositors, and similar arrangements -are in 
existence with the United Kingdom. 

The deposits in the Savings Banks in New South Wales compare favourably 
with those of other States, as the following table shows :— 


| Average Amount. 
State, Depositors, bene healt 

\ Both June, 1920. Savings Banks. | Per Depositor. | Per Head. 

| No. ! £ £s d £8. d. 
New South Wales «| 1,053,893 © 49,933 535 47 7 7 24 12.10 | 
Victoria ... 5 | 1,014,223 ' 42,817,863 4. 14 6 28 2 7 
Queensland , is 361,149 17,909, 571 49 3 § 24 511 
South Australia... | 377,435 15,495,514 41 1 2 3216 0 
Western Australia a 204,005 7,096,573 34.15 9 21 4 11 
Tasmania.. an 108,239 3,9::0, 181 35 5 10 1s 210 
Northern Territory ak 987 57,103 57 17 2 13.9 2 

Total ... | 3,122,981 136,741,343 43 15 8 25 16 0. 
I ) 


INCORPORATED COMPANIES, 

The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 
1900, 1905, and 1907, the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, and the 
Companies (Registration of Securities) Act, 1918. These enactments follow 
the general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to companies, with deviations 
embodying the results of local experience. 

Under the Compaiies Act, 1899, the liability of members of Hirited com- 
panies may be fixed either by shares, or by guarantee; in unlimited com- 
panies no limitation is placed on the liability of members. A special feature 
of the Act is the embodiment of provis. ons for the formation and registration. 
of companies in connection with the mining industry under the “ No-Liability: 
System,” as previously defined in the No-Liabiiity Mining Companies Act,. 
1896. 

The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than ten 
persons in a banking business, ‘or of twenty in other businesses trading for 
profit, is prohibited, unless such company, association, ot partnership is 
registered under the Act, or incorporated under some other enactmcns, by 
royal charter, or by letters patent. Special provision is made for associations. 
formed to promote commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or other useful 
or beneficial objects. 

An important amendment of the company law was made in 1918, wien 
the Companies (Registration of Securities) Act was passed to provide for the 
registration of debentures issued by companies. 

The following particulars relating to companies are recorded for the past 
five years. 


Limited Companies. No-Liability Mining Companies, 
ani N | | total F N Nominal | Total Fees 
ew : . ‘otal Fees New Nomina. a. e 
‘Companies, j Nominal Capital, | received, Companies. Capital, | received. 
} 
£ | £ £ 
1915 286 7,074,617 | 4,153 | 15 170,450 i 
iain ioe Ral oa 3,968 i ets 3 
1917 5 918,267 ; 2,785 77,5 ¢ 
1918 221 6,428,907 | 4,013 15 238,500 51 
1919 267 9,137,360 | 4,616 | 12 118,255 45 
\ a 
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Co-OPERATIVE TRADING SOCIETIES, 


Societies formed for the mutual benefis and advantage of the members 
only are registered under the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. 
The transactions of co-operative societies during the lasé five years are 
given in the following table :— 


1915-16. 191€~17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 
} —_ at me 
Number of Societies... ... 46 | 46 | 44 44 5 
Number of Members ... . | 38,868; 38,370; 40,791 43,239 | 43,881 
‘s a | aa a i — — 
Liabilities— £ £ i £ £ ' £ 
Share Capital ..| 253,185 | 274,409 | 310,776 | 348,341 | 319,309 
Reserves and Net Brofits = 151,492 156,468 171,542 194,914 223,160 
Other Liabilities... | 119,675 168,254 | 166,256 | 184,100 | 216,014 
Total Liabilities £) §24,352 | 599,131 648,574 727,355 788,483 
Assets— Rae ! 
Freehold, Plant, etc. wt 168,217 188,518 ; 202,880! 211,342 219,439 
Stock . ane zeal 225,448 281,746 ; 313 826 262,327 377,946 


Other Assets .. e| 186,687 128,867 131,888 163,686 191,098 


Total Assets ... £| 524,352 | 599,131 648,574 727,355 788,483 


Considering the amount of capital invested, the results are sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify the further development of these institutions. The 
majority of existing societies are engaged in the sale of groceries, provisions, 
boots, and clothing, or in the manufacture and supply of food and other 
commodities in general use. Outside the Sydney metropolitan area most 
ot the societies are in the. mining districts. 

During the year 1919-20 the sales amounted to £2,478,801, and the expenses, 
including interest and depreciation, to £326,512, equal to 13-2 per cent. on 
the amount of sales. The balances of profit amounted to ; £200,497, but in 
five cases there were losses amounting to £1,684. The profit on sales was 
at the rate of 8-0 per cent. 


BeneFir BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 

Under the existing law any number of persons may form a benefit building 
and investment society to enable metmbers to erect or purchase dwellings, 
etc., by loans secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the 
shares has been fully paid. These institutions are registered as permanent 
building societies or as Starr-Bowkett terminating building societies. 

The aggregate liabilities, assets, &c., of permanent building societies for 
the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


4 1 : 
1915-16, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 
Nunnber of Socicties ee 8 : 8 | 8 | 8 | 8 
Liabilities— a er ee ee ee eee £ 
Deposits... Pert ---| 504,493 | 488,051 | 485,139 | 485,910 | 485,764 
Share Capital ......| 272,958 ' 287,502 | 291,375 | 293.012 | 298,920 
Reserves.. +..| 138,986 | 146,469 | 143,125 | 188,102 | 142,705 
Other Liabilities w.| 23,915 | 34,362 | 438,791 ; 53,117 | 57,435 
Balance of Profit «| 33,390 | 27,465 | 81,557 52,826 63,171 
Total... we) 968,742 983,849 : 994,987 1,022,967 | 1,047,995 
Assets— oak : Pee re 
Advances se ...| 731,227 ; 739,809 | 733,582 | 774,077 | 839,465 


Other Assets 


237,515 | 244,040 | 261,405 | 248,890 | 208,530 


Total... ...| 968,742 | 983,849 | 994,987 |1,022,967 | 1,047,995 
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The income of the societies operating in 1919-20 was £89,732, while the 
expenditure during the year amounted to £76,993. 

Particulars relating to Starr-Bowkett Building Societies for the same 
years are shown below. 


1915-16.’ | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-29. 
i u 1 
Number of Societies se 109 109 106 i 114 gd 
Liabilities—  £ £ a a oe oe 
Members’ Subscriptions.| 995,749 1,076, 112) 1,221,961) !,333,832 [1,443,803 
Other Liabilities as 36,892 37,210) 42, 127} 38,828 53,438 
Balance of Profit na 94,752| 115,009) 130,624 146,410 | 164,956 
Total oun 1,127,893 1,228,331 ‘1,894,712 1,519,070 '1 662,197 
Assets— Se ee al a re 
Advances ve sas 1,036,019! 1,127,296) 1,290,341/1,401,392 1,521,008 
! t | 
Other Assets... oe 91,374! 101,035, 104,371! 117,678 | 141,189 
Total. .| 1,127,398) 1,228,331) 1,394,712 1,519,070 1,662, 197 


FRiIenp_y Societies, 

The particulars relating to the membership, the sickness, and the mor- 
tality of Friendly Societies will be found in the chapter of this volame 
relating to Social Condition. The following tables will, therefore, deal with 
these secieties from a financial standpoint only. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies during the ten years 
ended the 3lst December, 1919, are shown in the following statement. 


Receipts. Expenditure, 

‘ [ \ 

¥ Medical |... | 

ao Contri- | Sick Fone Atten- ere ners 
butions. patetest: Other. | Total. | 5 ay. plied | oa Manage- | Other. | Total. 

° + 
{ | Medicine, "OO | 
ps 1 a nS aot I Ty 
Ye £& £ £ £ | & & £ £ £ 


1910 | 872,220) 59,812 ) 32,561 | 464,093 | 124,789 | 80,051 ] 128,627 | 54,184 | 46,672 | 384,323 
1911 | 413,027 | 64,261 | 38,043 | 515,331 | 148,576 | 38,359 | 143,040 | 59,154} 45,989 | 435,118 
1912, 456,097 | 69,599 | 32,493 | 558,189 | 166,270 | 40,828 | 157,821 66,485 | 42,654 | 474,058 
1913 489,698 | 75,038 } 37,365 | 602,101 | 173,451 ; 45,952 | 170,594 | 69,226) 41,914 | 501,137 
1914 496,961 | 80,707 | 34,915 | 612,583 | 172,796 | 44,446 | 182,308 87,858 | 39,463 | 526,371 
1815 | 491,923 | 87,591] 34,597 | 614,116 | 177,198 | 50,131 | 182,705 | 88,419 | 28,767 | 522,220 
1916 508,033 | 95,193 | 28,615 | 631,781 | 172,497 | 61,566 | 178,926 88,630 | 35,718 | 538,357 
1917 | 524,341 | 100,047 } 53,483 | 678,726 | 168,986 | 69,371 | 178,789 96,830 | 40,349 | 554,325 
1918 543,269 | 117,941 | 114,895 | 776,105 | 183,735 | 84,663 | 189,370 96,939 | 116,888 | 662,505 
1919 | 551,278 | 117,524 | 40,740 | 709,542 | 274,929 | 89,265 | 186,801 ; 106,115 , 59,501 ; 716,611 


The total amount disbursed in 1919 on account of benefits amounted to 
£550,995. The figures afford convincing evidence of the importance of the 
societies and of their immense. value to the community. The enormous 
increase in sick pay during 1919 was directly due to the epidemic of influenza, 
which caused greater loss to the societies than the war. 
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The total number of members who left Australia on active service was 
17,722, of whom 3,090 were killed. Claimants for sick pay numbered 2,591, 
and received sick pay to the amount of £41,988, while the total amount paid 
for death benefits was £86,062. 


The ppostent Increase in the expenses of management since 1913 is due 
to the fact that the figures for those years include ceréain items of expenditure 
classified previously Punder the h heading “ Osher.” 


Accumulated Funds. 


The following comparative table shows the accumulated assets of all funds 
at the close of cach of the last ten years. 


i 1 


; | Sickness { Medical and ' 
Year. and Management | Other Funds. | Total. 
Funeral Funds.! Fund. | 
£ £ £ £ 
1910 1,297,017 75,048 | 48,080 | 1,420,145 
1911 1,378,722 78,264 49,852 1,506,838 
1912 1,463,502 $2,538 | 51,715 | 1,597,755 
1913 1,559,102 87,446 | 52,171 | 1,698,719 
1914 1,641,794 88,256 54,971 1,784,931 
1915 1,734,858 89,421 : 52,548 1,876,827 
1916 1,820,708 101,092 48,471 1,970,271 
1917 ; 1,916,846 122,759, 55,067 | 2,094,672 
1918 1,954,085 190,995 | 63,102 | 2,208,182 
1919 1,953,336 199,115 | 65,345 2,217,796 
t | i 


Prior to 19165 the sickness and funeral funds were required to be kept 
soparate, but legislation passed in that year provided that where such funds 
were administered by one central body for the whole society they should 
be deemed to be one fund. 

The following statement shows the receipts and expenditure during 1919, 
and the accumulated funds of the Friendly Societies in each State of the 
Commonwealth. The particulars for New South Wales include figures regarding 
a number of miscellaneous societies, which are medical institutes and dispen- 
saries, registered under the Friendly Societies Act, though their benefits 
differ somewhat from those of the ordinary friendly society :— 


[ ae 


| Funds. 
State. . | Receipts. Expenditure. |_ 
| Total, Per Member. 
i | | . 
| £ £ fad 
ew South Wales ts set 751,379 | 740,806 | 2, ae 642 12 1 2 
Victoria... ‘ we ee’ 664,526 | = 680,943 3,056,666 | 21 3 9 
Queensland ott sien Be. 336,924 304,561 | 980,780 17 19 2 
South Australia * Aer 272,663 218,581 | 1,377,149 i 20 10 10 
Western Australia te a 98,375 | 100,604 278,653 15 3 1 
Tasmania ... Sea bet sl 98,968 | 89,662 | 270,777 | 12 0 4 
| i \ 
. | T 
Total, Commonwealth  ...! 2,222,885 | 2,135,157 i 8,200,687 1613 2 
i | 
* Year 1918. 
INSURANCE. 


In New South Wales insurance companies are subjcct to the Companies 
Acts, but there is no legislation dealing specifically with the conduct of 
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nsurance business. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 and 
1917 were pass sed to provide for the protection of life insurance policies and 
annuities against creditors, and the issue of special policies in substitution 
for those lost or destroyed. The section of the 1902 Act relating to 
marine insurance was superseded by the Commonwealth Marine Insurance 
Act of 1909, and the amount of assurance payable on the death of children 
was limited by a Commonwealth Act passed in 1905. 


Lire AsSsuRANCE. 


Particulars relating to life assurance institutions are obtained from the 
reports published by the companies and from official returns required under 
the Census Act of 1901. During 1920 there were eighteen institutions 
operating in the State. Of these, nine were local, four had their head 
offices in Victoria, one in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and 
three in the United States of America. Hight of the companies are mutual, 
and ten are partly proprietary, the profits being divided between the share- 
holders and the policyholders, Several companies, uniting life with other 
classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, but their transactions 
in life risks in this State are unimportant. 


Ordinary Branch—New South Wales Business. 


The business in force in the ordinary branch during the year 1919 in New 
South Wales only is given below :— 


| 
Polici A t Assured 
Institutions with Head in Wore, | cedasive Of Bonus | ee 
Office in— exclusive of | Bonuses and Additions. Total. } Payable 
Annuities. | Re-assuranccs. 7 
ata ia Spans | ies Ses “a 
No. £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales...) 157,032 41,458,074 | 6,846,355 48,299,429 | 1,370,175 
Victoria wae vee = 45,505 10,203,169 193,227 10,396,396 | 384,659 
| 
New Zealand... ...! 539 55,700 * 55,700 2,348 
United Kingdom _...| 111 35,411 * 35,411 1,085 
United States 4,719 2,205,797 | 71,035 2,276,832 : 70,513 
| 
Total ... +1 207,906 53,953,151 7,110,617 61,068,768 | 1,828,780 


* Not available. 


Of the amount assured nearly 96 per cent. is with the Australasian 
societies, 77 per cent. being with institutions with head offices in New South 
Wales, and 19 per cent. with Victorian institutions; and 4 percent. is with the 
American companies. The amount held by the British society is comparatively 
small as it does not now accept life business in New South Wales. The 
average amount of assurance, exclusive of bonuses and re-assurances, per 
policy held in Australasian societies is £255, in the British £319, and in 
the American £467. 


The business may be classified broadly in three categories (1), whole-life 
assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable at the 
end of a. specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the.period ; 
(3), endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified period. 
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Particulars regarding each class of assurance in the ordinary branch in 
force in 1918 and 1919 are shown below :-— 


1918, | 


| 
ad i} = 2 
i 
Amount | j Amount 
Classifi- Assured | Assured 
cation. | Policies \exclusive of | Bonus Annnal |! Policies jexclusive of} Bonus Annual 
in Bonuses | Additions. | Premiums | in Bonuses | Additions. | Premuims 
Force. and Re- Payable. | Force, and Re- | Payable. 
assurances, | assurances. ‘ 4 


| No. £ ! £ e || No. £ £ £ 
Assurance... 84,337 | 31,277,336 | 4,880,940 992,879 87,444 | 33,534,943 | 5,141,726 | 1,045,809 
Endowment } 

Assurance; 103,094 | 17,823,175 | 1,847,458 676,474 | 106,235 | 18 684,162 | 1,935,678 711,726 


| 
Endowment | 14,128 | 1,712,190 83,963 71,896 | 14,227 | 1,734,046 33,213 71,245 


Total .../ 201,559 | 50,812,701 | 6,762,361 | 1,741,249 | 207,908 | 53,953,151 | 7,110,617 | 1,828,780 


The majority of the policies, 51 per cent., are in the form of endowment 
assurance; whole-life policies represent 42 per cent. and endowment 7 per 
cent. of the total number. The amount assured under the whole-life 
policies represents 62 per cent. of the total amount (exclusive of bonus 
additions), the average per policy being £384; endowment assurance policies, 
with an average of £176 per policy, cover 35 per cent. of the total amount 
assured; and endowment policies, with an average of £122 per policy, 3 per 
cent. 


Industrial Branch—New South Wales Business. 

Tn addition to the ordinary transactions in life assurance, a large indus- 
trial business has grown up during recent years. The policies in this class 
are usually for small amounts, and the premiums in most cases are payable 
weekly or monthly. 


Industrial business in New South Wales is transacted only by Australasian 
companies, of which nine combine industrial with ordinary business, while 
one limits its operations to industrial and medical benefit transactions. 


‘ The following table shows the industrial business in force in New South 
Wales during 1919 :-— 


Policies in 
Institutions with Head Force, Ex- par are H Pasa sca 
ffice in— elusive of sured, inclusive | remlums 
Annuities of Bonuses. | Payable. 
: | 


- No, £ £ 
New South Wales ...; 199,741 5,829,888 348,580 


Victoria aa ...| 86,596 | 2,207,779 172,687 
New Zealand... wai 8,236 239,119 14,399 


Total... «..| 294,573 8,276,786 535,666 


Tn the industrial branch 70 per cent. of the policies and-75 per cent. of the 
amount assured were held in the form of endowment assurance; whole-life 
policies represented 26 per cent. of the policies and 21 per cent. of the amount 
assure], The average amount per policy was £28, viz., assurance £23, endow- 
ment assurance £30, and endowment £26. 
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A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales in 
1918 and in 1919 is shown below :—- 


1918, 1919. 
ae “yj all 
oer ton. | ae | Amount 
Classification. | Polictes | Annual ||Policics | Assured | Aunual 
iu : re Premiums!) in inclusive of |Promiums 
Force, Bonus | Payable. { Fores, ; Bonus | Payable, 
| Additions. i Additions, 
= ‘ i Ho eee 
| ; 
No. | £ s || No. £4 
Assurance... 72,828 + 1,623,728 90,530 | 75,339 1,754,801 | 97,750 
Iindowment He ' 
Assurance.../ 188,317 | 5,364,394 | 359,212 | 207,577 6,220,749 | 416,282 
{ 
Endowment...) 12,571 314,291 \ 22,708 || 11,657 | 301,233 | 21,634 
Total ee ea | 7,302,418 | 472,448 | 294,573 8,276,736 535,666 


Comparative Stalements. 


The next staternent shows a or pedinay. and industrial business in force 
in New South Wales in cach of the last ten years, excluding bonuses :— 


Ovdinar, ry Branch. 7 Industrial Branch. 

Year, | Anoual ] Annual 

} eae Arrount 7 en mount : 
Policies. ‘Assured, | ie, i Policies. | e esiined: TEeontiee 

No. ee £ | No | £ £ 
1910 155,531 | 85,972, | 1,164,948 143,209 3,123,666 184,607 
4911 159,928 | 37, 591, 311 | 1,212,409 166,194 3,411,133 205,886 
41912 167,399 39,552,665 1,274,797 173,941 3,918,060 238,800 
1913 173,884 | 41,482,591 | 1,382,162 191,333 4,413,289 273,997 
1914 178,483 | 4 42.869,910 | 1,432,261 | 209,439 4,712,117 296,597 
1915 181,671 | 43,520,335 1,465,847 213,881 5,000,621 318,306 
1916 187,514 | 45,460,533 | 1,520,311 | 229,723 5,599,839, 258,126 
1917 192,962 | 4.7,636,367 1,644,692 | 248,087 6,298,106 404,236 
1918 201,559 | 50,312,701 1,741,249 | 273,716 7,391,713 472,448 
1919 =| 207,906 53,953, 151 | 1 828, 780 | 294,573 8,275,956 535,666 


A feature of this table is the large increase in industrial insurance; since 
1910 the number of these policies per 1,000 of the population has increased 
from 87 to 147 and the ed from £1 18s. 2d. to £4 2s. 9d. 

‘Nhe number of ordinary » 1,000 of the population in 1919 was 
approximately 104, as com] 5 in 1910, and the sum assured rose 
from £21 19s. 2d. to £26 19s. 6d. per head of the population, as will be seen 
from the figures shown | he oreunder — 


amount | BES 


! Policies por 1,000 of | Average Amount || Average Annual Amount Assured per 
Population. | Assured. it Premium payable, | Head of Population. 
Year. | | : 
Ordinary. [Industrial.| Ordinary. Industrial. Ordinary. | Industrlal.} Ordinary. | Industrial. 
i | iL I i 
No. | No. e | ¢ | ga aleada|¢a4a/£ 5.4 
1910 95 87 . 231 22 7 910!1 5 9/2119 2/118 2 
1911 94 92 235 ¢ 22 7117;}1 6 4/'22 27:2 0 2 
1912 94 98 237 23 | 712 4)1 7°6|22 510\2 4 0 
1913 | 95 104 | 238 | 93 «|| 719 0:1 8 8/2212 3/2 8 2 
1914 96 109 | 239 23 8 0 611 9 4/2217 7 210 7 
1915 97 113, |) «-240 | 24 » 8 1 4/110 1/23 5 4;213 6 
1916; 191 | 124 | 242 | 24 | 8 5 4/111 2/24 9 5:3 0 38 
1917 | 102 | 181 | 947 25 | 810 6\/112 8/25 4 4;3 6 8 
1918 104 142 , 252 27 i 812 9/114 6] 267 1!815 9 
1919 | 104 | 147 | 269 | 28 | 815 11/116 4/2619 6/4 2 9 
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New Business in New Scuth Wales. 


The new business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New South Wales 
during the last five years is compared in the following table :— 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch, 

Year. a Annual j + - . Annual 

f Amount ; Number of Amount A 

NPolicies, | ‘aevared, | Byemiums | “pohcfo" | Assured, | Premiums 

£ £ £ £ 
1915 / 15,976 *| 3,784,108 147,554 45,188 1,258,683 86,959 
1916 _ 16,372 4,100.923 166,301 50,649 1,516,518 102,668 
1917 : 18,010 4,914,896 192,308 53,491 1,720,790 115,738 
1918 | 21,643 5,972,028 252,052 62,279 2,138,959 145, 630 
1919 21,543 | 6,483,990 236,541 64,199 2,437,850 160,699 


AUSTRALASIAN SOCIETIES.—- GENERAL TRANSACTIONS. 


The receipts of the societies are represented chiefly by the collections from 

- premiums on policies, and by interest arising from investments. Payments 

on account of death claims, policies matured and surrendered, cash bonuses, 

and the expenses of management constitute the bulk of the disbursements, 

- the excess of receipts over expenditure representing the additions to the 
funds. 


Total Business. 


Details of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the Australasian 
societies are shown in the following table :—— 


fe: i | | Accumulated Funds, 
| | including Paid-up | Interest. 
| Capital. i 
- Year. | Societies. zee ts | Receipts. | sebenel can Foon Average 
| | ions | Amount | Amount | posticod 
| es at cent oy Received. pag yee 
i | . Funds, 
No. No. £ 00 £ 000 £ 000 £ 000 |} £ 00° | percent. 
1895 10 268,242 3,392 2,334 1,058 | 20,438 1,037 5-21 
1900 ll 331,868 4,093 2,648 1,445 | 26,491 1,162 4.51 
1905 14 756,585 5,437 3,834 31,603 | 34,916 1,528 4-48 
1910 ll 1,056,173 7,181 4,619 2,512 | 46,196 1,963 4-46 
1915 14 1,424,196 9,474 6,084. 3,390 | 61,825 2,763 4-59 
1916 15 1,509,834 | 10,186 6,614 3,572 | 65,397 3,012 4-73 
1917 14 1,596,696 | 10,916 7,742 3,174 | 68,571 3,197 4°77 
1918 14 1,701,682 | 11,765 8,060 3,705 | 72,276 3,449 4-89 
1919. 14 1,°04,:30 | 12,619 8,4 4 4,215 | 76,491 3,735 5:02 


The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase since 
1905, and there has been a gradual increase m earning power since that 
year, when 4-48 per cent. was earned, but the most recent rate (5-02 per cent.) 
is lower than that of 1895. A comparison with the bank rate of interest on 
fixed deposits, given on a previous page, shows that diminished rates were 
general until a slight: increase took place between the years 1910 and 1915, 
and continued during following years, and the interest earned by the insurance 
companies has held a correlation to the general tendency. 
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Receipts and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the aggregate receipts and disbursements of 
the Australasian institutions during 1919 for both classes of business, though 
the figures relating to the ordinary branch include those of the industrial 
branch in the case of one company (the People’s Prudential), which did 
not keep the accounts of each department separately. 


Particulars, ‘ aa | poset Total. 
shed | 
{ 
Receipts— j : 

Premiums— £ £ £ 
New ... bee es wea os ---| 1,016,403 8,140 1,024,543 
Renewal... ee _— ae | 6,986,971 | 1,7°6,947 7,693,918 

Consideration for Annuities... ot 4 50,278 | on 50,278 

Interest vee eee we 85385,016 | 267,136 | 8,652,152 

- Other (Rents, ete.) ... ae _ veel 381,735 15,963 197,698 
Total Receipts ... | 10,620,403 | 1,998,186 | 12,618,589 
| 4 
Expenditure— | i 
- Claims ... bie atte ae oa wl 4,837,165 404,271 5,241,4-6 
Surrenders... he we ia Ke 731,127 21,741 732,868 
Annuities tes Sie at wes oes 117,742 295 318,037 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends oe wl = 204.276 | 69,642 273,918 
Expenses Ae - Pas tee wl 1,264,525 657,333 | 1,921,858 
Amount written off to Depreciation, Re-| ; 
serves, ete. ... a ve BY ves 88,139 | 27,597 115,727 
| | ‘a | 

Total Expenditure .., “| 7,222,665 | 1,180,879 | 8,403,844 
| 
| | 


Exupenses of Managemen. 

‘The expenses of management of the ordinary business in 1919 represented 
in the aggregate 11-91 per cent. of the total receipts, and 18-06 per cent. 
of the premium income, and the industrial branch, 38-33 and 82-90 per 
cent. r spectively. The rato b. tween management expenses and premium 
income must necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted 
‘and tne age of the society, uite apart from the competition for new 
business. The following figures show the cost of managsment, including 
commission and taxes, and the proportion of premium income and gross 
receipts, ordinary and industrial departments being included. 


{ x. 
. Management Expenses. 


Year, | eee | ace : Gross Receipts. Per cent. of — 
| Premium Gross 
‘ i Tacome Receipts. 

£ £ | £. 

1895 . 438,524 1 2,280,167 | 3,392,423 18:42 | 12-93 
. 1900 565,380 2,799,512 | . 4,093,376 20°19 13°81 
1905 858,741 1 3,500,448 5,487,589 24°53 15‘79 
1910 1,016,153 5,074,204 | _ 7,131,250 20°03 14°25 
1915 ” 1,252,438 6,591,572 9,474, 126 19-60 13°22 
J916 1,364,058 7,138,291 | 10,185,839 19°11 13°39 
1917 1,535,242 7,575,821 | 10,916,726 20°26 14°06 
1918 1,688,742 8 164,587 | 11,765,144 - 20°68 14°35 
1919 1;921,858 | ~ 8,768,739 | 12,618,589 21-92 15:23 
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The management expenses of the ordinary and industrial branches can 


be stated separately for the five years 1915 to 1919, and the proportions 
are shown in the following table. 


Ordinary Branch - i Industrial Branch. 
Yoar. Proportion of Management Expenses to— 

Premium | Yotal Premium Total 

Income. Receipts, | Income. Receipts. 

per cent. per cent. i per cent. | per cent. 
1915 15°39 10°32 38°86 34:12 
1916 15-45 10-28 || 33 82 33°82 
1917 16°34 1u'86 |, 88-23 33-21 
1918 16°65 1105 | 38-06 32°80 
1919 18-06 11-91 | 33-33 32°90 


In 1919 the lowest proportion of management expenses to premium 
receipts in the ordinary branch shown by any company was 13-6 per cent. 
and the highest was 68-0 per cent.; in relation to the total receipts, the 
highest and lowest proportions were 8-5 per cent. and 65-2 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in 
proportion to the receipts, On account of the house-to-house method of 
collection, which is an cssentiel featurs of the system; the proportion of 
management expenses to premium receipts ranged from 34-6 per cent. to 


78-0 per cent. and the proportion to the total receipts from 28-9 per cent. 
to 72-9 per cent. 


LTiabilities and Assets. 


The following table gives a summary of the liabilities and assets of the 
Australasian societies for the year 1919 :— 


Liabilities. / Assets, 

Assurance Funds— £ {; Loans— £ 
Participating in Profits ... 72,751,764 | On Mortgage . 20,745,405 
Non-participating in Profits 912.456 | », Municipal and Other 
Claims Investment Fund ... 31,139 |, Local Rates... . 10,147,112 
Other Assurance Funds ... 2,048,062 | », Reversionary, Life, and 

: Other Interests w. —- 568,333 
Total ae we 75,743,421 »» Policies ... ee a. 7,956,358 
», Personal Security eee 14,164 

Guarantee and Contingency | », Governinent Securities... 247,725 
Fnnds we sts 31,024 3, Other Debentures and 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 160,274 Bonds ... a ue 567,167 

Claims admitted but not paid 1,391,888 », Miscellaneous Loans ... 35,575 

Outstanding Accounts... we 8,845,584 - 

Other Liabilities— Total axe .-. 40,261,839 
Paid-up Capital... w= 495,301 | 
Reserve Funds vag ais 76,388 || Government Securities vee B4, 242,233 
Miscellaneous—including Real Estate =, on we 3,418,547 

Deposits .., as «+ 1,113,990 |) Other Assets tes ws 4,415,291 
Total Liabilities... £82, 357,820 ! Total Assets ... £82,357,820 


Loans on mortgage, municipal securities, the policies of members, cic, 
represent 49 per cent. of the total assets. In former years insurance 
com: anes sought only these forms of investment, bué recently attention has 
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been given to the Government securities and investments in shares, and con- 
siderable sums are deposited with banks, or invested in freehold and lease- 
hold property, and since 1915 large sums have been subscribed to the various 
War Loans. Investments on personal security are unusual, advances being 
generally combined with life policies, and the total amount invested under 
this heading in the year 1919 was only £14,164. In some of the States 
companies are obliged by law to deposit certain-sums with the Treasury as 
a guaranice of good faith, and these amounts are included in their balance- 
sheets under the head of Government securities or of deposits. The ratio of 
loans on mortgages, policies, &c., to total assets for the years quoted in the 
previous table was as follows :-— 


Year. per cent. Year. per cent. 
1895... vee 72-57 1916... « 66:15 

1900... eee 69-21 1917... --. 61-36 

1905... wee 61-54 1918... a. 53-46 

1910... . 65-94 1919... w. 48-91 

1915... .-» 72-06 


The aggregate liabilities and assets of the Australasian societies for the 
period 1895 to 1919 are shown in the following table :— 


| Liabilities. | Assets. 
a | t area 
a 2 A | 
2 3 Paid-up | Loans on Securities 
a oa rs 
i a Capital and _ Other Total. i! Mortgages, Freehold’ Total. 
8 | ae Liabilities. 9 | - Bonar; etc. ore 
No| £ £ £ £. £ £ 
1895 | 10 | 21,497,059 see 21,497,059 |! 15,600,229 | 5,896,839 | 21,497,059 
31900 | 11 | 27,471,223 - 27,471,223 || 19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,223 
i t 
1905 | 11 | 35,867,362 as 35,867,362 || 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 


¥910 | 11 | 45,668,204 | 775,785 | 46,443,989 || 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 


1915 | 14 | 61,259,104 | 1,932,233 | 63,191,337 || 45,535,992 | 17,655,345 | 63,191,337 
| 
_ 1916 | 15 | 64,866,998 | 3,209,131 | 68,076,129 || 45,029,259 | 23,046,840 | 68,076,129 


1917 | 14 | 68,369,382 | 3,654,576 | 72,023,958 |) 44,192,716 | 27,831,242 | 72,023,958 


1918 | 14 | 72,303,303 | 6,071,445 | 78,374,748 || 41,899,959 | 36,474,789 | 78,374,718 


1919 | 14 | 76,506,408 | 5,851,412 B2,867,820) 40,281,839 | 42,075,981 | €2,357,$20 


Fire, Marine, anp GENERAL INSURANCE. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, and its amendments apply to 79 districts, 
but by proclamation its provisions may be extended to other areas. The 
equipment for fighting fire includes 33 permanent and 30 volunteer 
stations and brigades in the metropolitan area (of which 5 permanent stations 
and brigades are within the boundaries of the City of Sydney), and 97 brigades 
in the country or extra-metropolitan division of New South Wales. 


- The Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, representing the 
eity and suburban area, the country area, the velunteer brigades, and the 
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insurance companies, with a president appointed by the Government, 
exercises control in regard to fire prevention in declared districts, and may 
recover charges for attendance at fires outside such districts. The Board 
is charged with the establishment and maintenance of permanent fire 
brigades, and the authorisation and subsidising of volunteer bodies; the 
funds are raised by contributions of one-third individually of the estimated 
requirements for each district, by insurance companies, by municipalities, 
and by the Government; and a pro rata contribution is charged against 
each owner of property assured in any company which is not registered 
withinthe State. To ensure efficient operation cf these provisions periodical 
returns are required by the Board from municipalities, insurance companies, 
and property owners. 


The following table shows the revenue account and balance-sheet of the 
Board of Fire Commissioners for the year ended the 31st December, 1919 :-— 


_ Revenue. ' Expenditure. 
l — 
£ £ 
Balance from 1918 .., ice ... 12,201 || Administration — ... sae .. = 6, 142 
Subsidy from Government ... 47,815 || Salaries, and Payments to 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Volunteers... vee 94,557 
Shires... ... 47,815 || Buildings, Equipment, and other 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com- | expenses .. 42,110 
panies and Firms... .. 47,815 || Equipment aud ad Property Changes 17,740 
Other Sources sin Pe 4,987 || Balance es 34 
Total ee ae £160,583 | Total ... aah i £160,583 
Liabilities, t Assets. 
£ £ 
Fund Account % .. 55,025 || Land and Buildings ie ... 158,807 
Reserves, and Trust Accounts... 2,002 Plant Accountand Fire Appliances 87,636 
Debentures and Accrued Interest 101,500 }| Stocks on Hand... bale .» = 19,907 
Revenne and Expenditure Account 34 || Cash Account he tes nee 152 
Property and Equipment Fund ... 95,764 || Other a ier ‘ea - 681 
Administration Account ... sie 984 | 
Other Bee a ‘és a. 11,874 | 
Total... se ane £267,183 | De £267,183 


The estimates of revenue adopted by the Board for 1920 amounted to 
£193,248, being £143,424 for the Sydney Fire District, and £49,824 for the 
Country Fire Districts. In Sydney, suburbs, and shines included in the 
Sydney Fire District, the ratio of municipal contributions to the assessed 
annual value was 7s. 6d. per £100 in 1920; during the previous five years 
the ratio varied between 5s. 5d. (in 1916) and 6s.. 1d. (in 1917). 


Under the Act, the contributions payable by insurance. companies are 
proportionate to the premiums-received by or due to the companies during 
the year; in 1919 contributions amounting to £47,153 were received from 
90 insurance companies, and in addition contributions amounting to £662. 
were received from 61 individual firms who insured goods with companies 
not registered in New South Wales. The contributions to the Sydney Fire. 
District in 1919 represented £4 16s. 7d. per £100 of premium, and in the 
remaining districts the percentage ranged from £1 16s. 7d. to £14 7s. 7d. 
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“There were 79 companies transacting fire, marine, and general insurance 
(as distinct from life assurance) business in New South Wales during 1920, 
their total receipts from premiums, interest, rents, &c., in all countries being 
£133,816,669, and total expenditure £125,792,957, viz.: losses, £63,211,134 ; 
management, commission, and taxes, £42,610,390; and other items, 
£19,971,433. The aggregate liabilities amounted to £339,601,788, of 
which £26,925 590 represented paid-up capital ; £39,540,964 reserve funds, 
£209 ,336,764 insurance and other funds; and £63,798,470 outstanding 
losses and other liabilities. The assets comprised the following items :— 
mortgages and other loans, £29,662 540; Government securities and other 
investments, £200,546,386; land and house property, £18,446,465; cash on 
deposit, current account, and in hand, £19,195 877; and other assets, 
£71,750.520. The nature of the local insurances effected during the year 
ended 30th June, 1920, is shown in the following table :— 


| Rev- Expenditure in New South Wales. 
enue —_ : ss a 
| in New Expenses of | Proportion of Premiam 
: be Management. : s Income. 
* | Losses, |--————,- i ae 

Nature of Insurance. aa a lees Res) Cone ; i Com- | Other 
; Premiums, ran Total. |: erie 
i less Re- | insur- | mission ‘ mission !Manage- 
insurances, *2¢es- and | Other. | Losses.| and | ment 

Agents’ | | Agents’| Expen- - 
and gents, g u 
Returns, ( Charges} | ; Charges ses, 

{ | { | 4 } 

‘ Een ae ee ee £ percent. percent, percent. 
Fire .. aS ee iia . | 1,880,079 | 735, $34 | 177,173 | 416,280 | 1,329,287 53°32 me 84! 30°16 
Marine oe ws Ee -.| 507,728 | 208,871 | 89,388 | 105,637 | 353,396 41°64 776} 20°81 
Accident .. Sees ae 70,970 | 37.623} 12,179 | 23,491| 73,298 || 53-01; 17°16, 83°10: 
Employers’ Liability an : : i 

Workman’s Compensation..} 257,989 | 140,155 | 25,604! 70,336, 286,095 54°33 992| 27°26 
Public Risk, Third Party ».| 20,453) 4,762| 23502) 5.541) 12,805 93°28 | 12:23! 27-09. 
Plate-glass .. og 29,778 | 11,724 £ 741i 8,077 24,542 39°37 15°92! 27°12 
Motor Car and Motor cyele af 91,753 | 48,504 10,614 i 24,701 78,819 47°41 11°57 26.92: 
Hailstone .. oc =e 8,958 871 1,526 2,825 5,222 9°72 17-04 31°54 
Boiler Explosion .. ne : ‘| 6,257 1,784! f61| 8,724 6,019 || 27°71 897| 59°52 
Live Stock... «| 27,647 | 11,882) 4,948] 8,599) 25,409 |) 42:08) 17-90] 31710 
Burglary :. .. 0, --, 18,785 | 11, 554 | ; 2,057] 4,258) 17,869 73°20| 18-03, 26°97 
Guarantee .. oe aiesne PSY 11,563 4,869 1,238 2,865 8,967 42°11 1066| 24°78 
id of Profits a ae ea 34,103 | 16, Beas 3,446 | 9,061 29,001 48°37 10°10 26°57 

Hlevator .. oe a <i 461 96 | 71 235 15°08 21°29 15 74 
Sprinkler .. oi a . 938 90 | 91: 183 364 |! 9°50" 9-70! 19°51 
Other “a oh. a =e 920 127 125: 302 5a4 13°80 13°59; 32-83. 
Total Premiums .. — ..| 2,465,372 |. rae 
Total Interest, &c. .. ay 83,296 | .. cee i 
Total as a -.| 2,548,668 | 1,220,682 | 286,284 | 685,951 | 2,201,897 49°88 11°61 27°82 
| mp | 


The total premiums amounted to £2,465,372, and the losses to £1,229,662, 
the latter being 49-88 per cent. of the premiums. The expenses for com- 
mission and agents’ charges were £286,284, and for general management 
£685,951, making a total of £972,235, being 39-43 per cent. of the premium 
income, or 38-15 of the gross revenue. 


According to the local statements, fire business comprises about 56 per 
cent. of the total general insurances. The premiums received for fire risks 
during 1919-20 were £1,380, Po and the losses amounted to £735,834, or 
53-32 per cent. ; 


Of all classes of general insurance against risk, the highest proportionate 
loss was sustained by companies which undertook to furnish indemnities in 
the event of loss by burglary, employers’ liabilities in compensating injured 
workmen, loss by fire, incapacitation by accident, and loss of profits, in the 
order named. 


The succeeding bie shows the total revenue and expenditure during 
the last five years. The transactions of the fire branch have. been shown 
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separately, as they comprised more than half of the total business. The 
interest receipts could not be distributed under the various headings, and 
have been included in one item. 


Revenue. , Expenditure. 
Management. 
Year ended | ' ae Total 
een June. Premiums. Interest. Baie Losses. | ental ue : Ea pete 
Agents’ | ment Ex- 
| | Charges. | penses. | 
eee Oe ee a z i : — Perea 
| o£ £ | £ £ | £ £ | &£ 

(Fire...) 973,134 | 452,549) 137,596 | 262,099 | 852,244 
19164 Other ...! 696,003 | 267,515! 71,671 | 147,785 | 506,971 
Total —...|[, 669, 137 | 49,600] 1,718,737 740,064; 209,267 | 409,884 | 1,359,215 
Fire .» {1,043,871 | 588,194) 132,309 | 801,877 | 1,622,380 
1917 >Other  ...] 718,297 516,060) 76,100 | 168,857 | 761,017 
Total —...:1,762,168 | 53,616) 1,815,784) 1,104,254) 208,40) | 470,734 | 1,783,397 
Fire wo. [1,117,849 | | 415,707) 153,373 | 314,918; 883,998 
1918< Other ...| 917,328 253,108! 94,128 | 225,524 672,760 
Total — ...!2,035,177 | 65,148) 2,100,325 768,815) 247,501 | 540,442 | 1,556,758 
Fire + 1,227,914 | 533,394! 165,812 | 377,065 | 1,076,271 
1919) Other ...|_ 937,828 353,733) 96,435 | 237,492 | 687,660 
Total — .../2,165,742 72,590] 2,238,332 $37,127) 262,247 | 614,557 | 1,763,934 
Fire .. 1,380, 079 | 735,834; 177,173 ; ; 416,280 | 1,329,287 
1920< Other... ts 085, 293 | 493,828) 109, 111 | 269,671 872,610 
Total [2,465,372 | 83,296) 2,548,668) 1,229,662; 266,284 635,951 | 2,201,897, 


The following statement shows the proportion of expsnditure to premium 
income for the same years. 


i 


| | Management, 
{ { 


Year ended i | Total 


30th June, ! Losses, |Commission Other | Expenditure 
‘ and Agents’ iM: anageinent | 
Charges. ( Expenses. | 


| 


{ 

| 

| 

| per cent. | percent, | per cent, | per cent. 
i 

\ 

| 


Fire 46°50 | 14°14 26-93 87°57 

1916 + Other 41:31 | 10:29 21-23 72-83 
Urotal 44:34 | 19°54 24°56 81-44 
Fire...) 5635 | 1267 | 98°93 | 97°95 

1917 ) Other ...., 71°84 10°60 23°51 | 105°95 
Total... 6266 | 1183 26-71 101-20 

Fire wi BT19 | 13-72 28.17 79-08 

1918 4 Other ...1, 28-49 | 10-26 24-58 73°33 
Total .... 87°77 | = -:12°16 26-55 | 76-48 

Fire | 48-44 | 13°50 30-71 | 87°65 

1919 ~ Other ...), 37°72, (10°28 25°32 : 7332 
(Total .... 40°96 | = 12°19 28°33 | 81:53 

; | | | 0°49 

{ Fire vj} 8332 | 19°84 30-16 96°32 

1920 4 Other ..}. 45°50 10-06 24°34 80°40 
Lota 1) 49-88 | 14-61 27°82 89 31 

t 
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DANERUPTCY. 


The following statement shows the number of bankruptcy petitions in 
each of the last five years :— 


Petitions in Bankruptcy. Penaeus Sequestrations. 
ith- |_- 
Year. : drawn { a eae 
3 Ratio of Assels. 
| Voluntary. Sraleory Total. Hees, Peers yl Liabilities. | Assets. Per A of 
_ rabilities. 
{ j s. d. 
1915 301 147 448 43 405 428,700 166,748 7 10 
1916 248 | 145 393 43 350 383,448 303,893 2 LB-I0 
1917 178 | 123 301 84 267 227,663 208,093 18 3 
1918 184 | 113 297 33 264 221,928 115,776 10 5, 
1919 193 | 123 | 316 34 282 323,222 189,920 lt 9 


The estates freed from sequestration during the last five years numbered 
478, being only 30 per cent. of the sequestrations. Occasionally applications. 
for certificates arc refused, and, taking these into consideration, it would 
appear that during the period referred to out of 100 bankrupts 70 were 
unable, or too indifferent, to take the necessary steps to free themselves 
from bankruptey. 

The property of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently 
to sequestration, is liable to seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors. 

During 1919 the liabilities, according to the bankrupts’ schedules, amounted 
to £323,222, and the assets to £189,920. The qualification “ according to 
the bankrupt’s schedules” is necessary, as the assets and liabilities estab- 
lished after investigation by the Court differ widely from those furnished. 


TRANSACTLONS IN Rea Estate. 


The Real Property Act, commonly known as the “Torrens” Act, was 
passed in 1862 to regulate the procedure in regard to land transfers, This 
Act and its amendments were consolidated in 1600, and its main features. 
are the transfer of real property by registration of title instead of by deeds, 
the absolute indefeasibility of the title when registered, aud the protection. 
afforded to owners against possessory claims—as the title issued under the 
Act stands good, notwithstanding any length of adverse possession, Alb 
lands sold by the Crown since the passage of that measure heve been con- 
veyed to purchasers under its provisions, the transactions under the old law 
being restricted to grants issued prior to 1862, and governed by the Deeds 
Registration Act. The area for which such grants were issued amounted to 
7,478,794 acres; 2,399,377 acres have since been brought under the pro- 
visions of the “ Torrens”? Act, hence 5,079,417 acres still remain under the 
old tenure. Lands may be placed under the Real Property or the “ Torrens ”’ 
Act only when the titles are unexceptional, 

The area of conveyed Crown lands and of private estates brought under 
the Act during the five years ended 1919 was as follows :— 


Area, Value. 
Year, ' T “ = 
Crown Lands. |Private Lands. Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
acres, acres. acres. £ £ £ 
1915 354,268 | 36,188 390,456 317,208 948,820 : 1,266,028. 
1916 423,303 23,352 446,655 393,749 674,678 | 1,068,427 
1917; 400,978; 21,878 422,856; 371,549 $55,073 | 1,226,622 
1918 | 388,672 26,628 415,300 371,330 1,229,323 | 1,600,653 
1919 ' 568,750 32, 358 601,108 563,670 1,878,792 | 2,442,432 
} } : 
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For the whole period during which the “ Torrens”? system has been in 
operation, 37,281,666 acres, valued at £36,945,693, have been conveyed under 
its provisions ; and 2,399,377 acres, valued at £45,087,944, have been brought 
under it, the deeds under the old Act,thus being automatically cancelled, 

The following table shows for each year of the past decade the amount 
paid as money consideration on sales of private lands, estates sold on long 
terms being excluded. 


Conveyances or Transfers (900 omitted), ft Conveyances or Transfers (000 omitted). . 
Year. { Und i 144 1 | Year. + : 7 \ 
nder Deeds Under ‘| Under Deeds Under | 
tegisivation | Real Property Total, 4 Registration | Real Property | Total. 
Act. (Torrens) Act. ! Act. (Torrens) Act, | 
£ (- £ i £ £ £ 
1910 4,058 11,959 | 16,017 1915 | . 3,153 | 11,850 15,003 
1911 4,602 16,426 i 21,028 ' 1916 {| 3,370 12,189 | 15,559 
1912 | 5,502 18,380 | 23,882 | 1917 3,979 11,619 | 15,598 
1913 H 4,726 16,079 20,805 | 1918 | 3,995 16,8385 {| 20,830 
1914 | 3,613 16,585 ) 20,18 if 1919 4,859 21,070 | 25,929 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is indefeasible. 
Provision is made, however, for error in transfer, by which persons might 
be deprived of their property; as, should the transfer be made to the wrong 
person, the holder of the certificate cannot be dispossessed of his property 
uniess he has acted fraudulently. To enable the Government to compensate 
persons who, through error, may have been deprived of their properties, an 
assurance fund was created by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in 
the pound on the declared capital value of property when first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmission of titles of estates of deceased proprictors. 

It is a sterling testimony cf the value of the Act, and of the facility and 
accuracy of its working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 3lst 
December, 1907, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted ‘only to 
£16,826. In 1907 this fund, as a separate account, was closed, and the 
amount at credit, £255,059, was transferred to the Closer Settlement Account, 
in accordance with the provisions cf section 6 of the Public Works and Closer 
Settlement Funds Act, 1906, and all assurance contributions under section 191 
of the Real Property Act, 1900, and all claims for compensation, are now 
dealt with under the Closer Settlement Act. 

The estimated unimproved capital value of land in the State in the year 
1918 was £213,819,000, and the improved value was £518,183,000. The 
total area alienated (exclusive of federal Capital transactions) amounted on 
the 30th June, 1919, to 42,645,875 acres, of which, as already stated, 
39,681,043 acres are held under the Real Property or “‘ Torrens” Act. The 
total alienated area is subject to all the operations of lien and mortgage, 
1o State municipal rating, and to State and Federal taxation. 


Mortaaces. 

Mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Acts and the 
Merchant Shipping Act, may be registered at the Registrar-General’s office, 
but there are a large number of unregistered mortgages of which no record 
is obtainable. 

In the case of the registered mortgages, the amount of consideration for 
which a mortgage stands as security is not always stated in the deeds, the 
words “‘ valuable consideration ” or ‘‘ cash credit” being inserted in: cases 
where the advances are liable to fluctuation; and, as this frequently occurs 
when the property mortgaged is of great value, an exact statement of the 
total advances against mortgages cannot be made. . 
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Mortgages of land are registered under the Deeds Registration Act or 
the Real Property Act, acccrding to the title of the property at the date 
of mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the principal 
owing; In some cases, however, it stands for the hmit within which clients of 
banks and of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 

Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce may not exceed one year. Such advances do not usually 
reach large sums, as there is an element of uncertainty in the security offered. 

Particulars regarding the registered mortgages of land, hens on crops and 
on wool, and reortgages of live stock, during the lasi five years are shown 
below, and the figures relate only to cases in which a specific amount is 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount was the sum actually advanced 
or not :— 


Mortgages of Land. i Mortgages of Crops, Wool, and Live Stock, 

Year. | Number, 

Number. | Consideratios. {7 Se - a Consideration, 

Crops. Wool. Live Stock. 
1915 | 22,834. 18,049,750 i 895 3,074 | 2,120,869 
1916 | 21,029 17,075,878 | 774 2,689 | 1,668,613 
1917 | 19,011 15,729,185 : 809 2,419 3,019,962 | 
1918 22,625 18,40 1,662 1,496 | 1,023 3,017 1,764,928 
1919 | 28,282 20,565,802 3,488 1,824 2,840 | 2,542,133 
| ! 


The figures in the last column represent the net amount of advances after 
allowing for loans negotiated both on wool and live stock. 


Mortgages on Ships. 

Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Transactions of this nature are divided 
into two classes, one in which the vessel is the sole security, and the other in 
which the advances are made on the security of the “account current,” 
which may cousist of ships, wharfage appliances, land, and other properties. 
The deed of mortgage is generally executed for the full amount of the 
advance. Registrations are effected at the two ports of registry, Sydney and 
Neweastle, end the combined returns are given in the following statement. 


[ 
Mortgage on Ships only. Mortgage on Account Current. 
eos one Sailing Vessels, ia eek pa totor Sailing Vessels. See eee 
z | ] 
No. | Amount. No. Amount, No. Amount. No. Amount. 
' if 1 A : | 
ey £ [ £ | £ £ 
‘1916 pet 1 | 100 8 6,291 1] 1 7 2,655 
1917 2 1,600 4 15,309 2 1,001 
- 1918 1 | 200 10 187,762 | 16 14,012 
“1919 1 £00 3 5,535 4 25,500 
1920 | 175 | 10 34,240 2 1 


} 


Bills of Sate. 
Mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, wool, 
live stock, and growing crops, are filed at the Supreme Court. A bill of 
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sale is ineffective as to certain household furnitvre unless the consent cf 
the wife or the husband of the maker or the giver of the bill is endorsed 
thercon. ‘The law requires that each document must be filed within thirty 
days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as against 
execution creditors and againss the official assignee or the trustee of a 
bankrupt estate; also that the registration must be renewed every twelve 
months; to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open to the 
inspection of the public. The total amount of advances made annually on 
the bills of sale is not readily available, but according to the number of bills 
filed the sum must be considerable. A complete record is not made of bills 
terminated voluntarily, or by seizure, the official records showing only those 
discharged in the ordinary way. ‘There are ee seizures of the security 
given, which consists early of household | urnisure and stock-in-trade, 
and it is regrettable that no record 1s kept of them; but neglect of regis- 
tration of foreclosures i is @ Weakness in procedure under all Acts regulating 
mortgage transactions. The bills iled and the discharges registered during 
the five years ended 1919 were as follow :—- 


Registrations. i 
- : ~| Renewals Under 
Weare. - 4 Filed in Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
| Supreme Court. 
V 4 pee aah a . = 
1915 2,931 302 | 2,482 
1916 2,511 865 | 2,478 
1917 2,513 275 ! 2,506 
1918 3,056 353 2,414 
1919 3,525 439 | 2,476 
i} 


REGISTRATION OF BOs Te SpE 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registra ros. cae Office, and they must conduct 
nd at Dane regis- 


their business only under their own or their firm rn 
nm or company 


tered offices. The term “ money-lender ” includes eve 1 OF 
the business of whom or which is that of monoy -lendin g, as ae xcludes 
licensed pawnbrokers, registered friondly societies, ins! titusions incor rporated 
by special Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking a aa insurance 
companies, The number of registrations and renewals during the year 
1919 was 59. 


ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS. 

The following table shows the number of estates and the amount on which 
probate was paid during the ten years ended the 30th June, 1920. The figures 
for the year ended June, 1911 are exclusive of properties administered by 
the Curator of Intestate Estates, for which particulars are not available. 


phd pt Estates. Z Amount. ps hats Estates, Amount. 
No. | £ | No. £ 
1911 3,303 7,827,275 | 1916 5,107 10,783,406 
1912 4,372 13,445,639 I 1917 5,309 11,554,726 
1913 4,749 8,509,070 || 1918 6,476 11,859,375 
1914 4,631 10,439,25 | 1919 6,873 11,818,222 
1915 4,438 9, ide 615 | 1920 ve ae 17, 106, 876 


Aoccnding to the foraucing figures, probate was sibcted during fu ten 
years ended the 30th June, 1920, on 52,430 estates, valued at £113,341,460, 
representing an average value per estate of £2,162. 
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The following table affords a comparison of the proportion of persons 
dying possessed of property, per hundred of the total deaths in each quin- 
quennium since the year 1880. The figures shown in this, and in the succeeding 
tables for the years prior to, 1911, are exclusive of properties administered 
by the Curator of Intestate Estates. 


‘ Proportion of Deceased j ! Proportion of Deceased 
Period. Persons with Estates Period, Persons with Estates 
per 100 Deaths. per 100 Deaths. 


1880-s4_ | 11-0 | 1910-14 | 22-9 
1885-89 | 116 1915 | 22-7 
1800-94 13-2 1916 25-4 
1895-99 149 1917 32-2 
1900-04 | 17-0 1918 375 
1905-09 | 19'1 | *i919 30°8 


* Year ended June, 1920. 


The preceding figures indicate a growing and wide diffusion of prosperity, 
but a more convincing illustration of the wide distribuiion of property in 
New South Wales is afforded by the next table, which s1ows the proportion 
of estates per 100 deaths of adult males, and per 100 deaths of adult males 
and females. The latter method of comparison is fre yuently neglected, but 
it is worthy of consideration, as large numbers of women are possessors of 
valuable property in their own right. The following figures are given for 
quinquennial periods, commencing with the year 1880. 


Period. Mi pcuneotadert | 100 Deaths of Adolt 
i fales. Males and Females. 
1880-84 | 360~C*~<«*‘*! 22:3 
1885-89 37-5 23-8 : 
1890-94 | 41:2 258 
1895-99 I 42°7 26-2 
1900-04 | 46-0 27'8 
1905-09 48:8 29-2 
1910-14 566 340 
1915 56-1 33°6 
1916 62°35 37:2 
1917 ; 76°0 44:8 
1918 88:1 51°8 
#1919 | 72:3 41-9 


* Year ended June, 1920. 


The proportions shown in the preceding tables were increased considerably 
during the years 1917 and 1918 by reason of the fact that the ficures relating 
to the estates include a large number—ahout 1,500 in 1917 and nearly 2,500 
in 1918—left by members of the naval and military forces, and as the 
majority of these deaths occurred abroad they were not included in the number 
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of deaths. During the year ended June, 1920, there was a decrease in the 
proportions as compared with the previous year, but the figures were much 


higher than before the war. 


The statement regarding the wide distribution of property in New South 
Wales must be taken relatively, and the following table, which shows the 
number of persons dying in possession of estates during the ten years ended 


June, 1920, affords a basis for testing the extent of its application. 


Number of 


Value of 


Proportion in each 


Category. | Berens ie viel ny = ai 
Property. Persons. | Number. Value. 
£ | percent. | per cent. 
Under £200... a eas or 18,354 1,616,145 35-01 | 1-43 
£200 to £1,000. ae vel 20,341 9,467,660 38-80 8:35 
£1,000 to £5,000... oes . 9,934 22,606,484 18-95 19-95 
£5,000 to £12,500 ... ses al 2,361 18,004,028 4:50 ; 15-88 
£12,500 to £25,000... vee noe 803 13,982,807 1-53 12°34 
£25,000 to £50,000... oo oes 389 13,049,986 14 | 11-51 
£50,000 and over. ... ar we 248 34,614,350 “AT. | 30-54 
i : 
Total... oe aes vi 52,430 113,341,460 100 100 


This table shows that, of the persons: who died during the last ten years 


possessing property passed for probate, 4 per cent. possessed 304 per cent, 
of the value, and on the other hand, 35 per cent. of the persons who died, 
possessed 14 per cent. of the value of the property. 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 


Tue management of the State Railways and Tramways is in the hands 
of a Chief Commissioner and three Assistant Commissioners, the duties of 
the latter being allotted by the Governor upon the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner. 


- On 26th September, 1855, the first railway line, 14 miles in length, was 
opened for traffic between Sydney and Parramatta, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 

The progress in construction of the State railways of New South Wales 
may be traced in the table given below, the figures covering the period ending 
ou 80th June, 1920. Included in the mileage are the Campbelltown- 
Camden, and Yass tramways, which are worked with the railways. 


F i A i 1 opened 
Peiioa. | Oped during |totlopmmedst] —ecoa, | Opn. aimng Aull somed st 

miles, miles. miles, miles. 
1855-9 55 55 1890-4 330 2,501 
1860-4 88 143 1895-9 205 2,706 
1865-9 175 318 1900-4 575 3,281 
1870-4 85 403 1905-9 342 3,623 
1875-9 331 734 1910-14 344 3,967 
1880-4 884 1,618 1915-19 858 4,825 
1885-9 553 2,171 1920 190 5,015 


Tn addition to the mileage shown above there were at 30th June, 1920, 
981 miles of sidings and crossovers. 


The progress of the State railways can be gauged fairly by comparing 
the population and area of territory to each mile of line open for traffic 
at different periods. In 1900 the average population per mile of line was 
482, and in 1920 it was 404. The decrease in the area of territory to each 
mile of line open has been very rapid, ranging from 4,484 square iailes in 
1860 to 62 square miles in 1920. The following statement shows the exten- 
gion of railway facilities since 1860 :— 


Population to each Area to each Mile Population to each Area to each Mile 
Year, mile A oteuae of Line open. Year. se oa of Line open, 
No. sq. miles. No. sq. niles, 
1860 4,979 4,434 1905 443 95 
* 1865 2,861 2,170 1910 443 85 
1870 1,471 916 1915 452 75 
1875 1,360 710 1916 445 74 
1880 881 366 | 1917 422 70 
1885 548 179 1918 408 66 
1890 523 142 1919 406 64 
1895 501 123 1920 404 62 
1900 482 110 | 
i 


In addition to increasing the facilities by the construction of new lines, 
provision for the rapidly extending traffic is made by the duplication of 
existing main lines, 

27217—A : a 
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Works now in progress will duplicate the western line to Orange, 196 
miles from Sydney; the southern to Cootamundra, 267 miles; and the 
South Coast line to. Wollongong, 48 miles. The northern line has been 
duplicated: as far as Singleton, and it is intended to continue the duplica- 
tion to Werris Creek. 

The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 80th June, 1900:— 


At 30th June, Single. Double, Triple. Quadruple. Total. 
miles, miles, miles, miles, niles, 

1900 2,644 1582 oe 8h 2,811 
1905 3,0794 198 rm 8h 3,2802 
1910 3,393 2414 ee 83 3,648 
1915 3,6924 4064 8 a7 3% 4,1344 
1916 3,654 4924 7h . 84* 4,188 
1917 3,863} 582 7h 34 4,437 
1918 4,1034 5332 . gage 4,679 
191¢ 4,245 "587 os 354" 4,825 
1920 4,405 567 7h 353" 5,015 


* Includes 1 mile 9 chains with five tracks. , 


Rattway Systems. 


The railways of the State are divided into three branches, each consti- 
tuting a separate system. 

‘ Southern: Lanes. 

The southern system has several offshoots serving the most thickly- 
populated district, and places the capital cities, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Perth in direct communication. 

Numerous branches traverse the fertile Riverina district. From Culcaim 
there are two branch lines, one connecting with Corowa on the Murray 
River, and the other with Holbrook; from The Rock a line extends to 
Oaklands, and from Wagga Wagga a branch to Humula is being extended 
to Tumbarumba, and from Henty a branch extends to the Rand. From 
Junee a branch runs to Narrandera, where it bifurcates, one branch extend- 
ing westerly to the town of Hay and the other in a southerly direction to 
counect with the Victorian railways at Tocumwal. From Cootamundra a 
southerly branch carries the line to Tumut, while an off-shoot is being made 
from Gilmore to Batlow; another branch, in a north-westerly direction, 
carries the line through Temora and Wyalong to Cudgellico, and a 
branch is under construction from Barmedman to Rankin’s Springs. A 
branch line from Temora extends to ‘Griffith, in the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area, and a line connecting Griffith with Yanko and Hillston is being 
laid. From Stockinbingal, between: Cootamundra and Temora, a cross- 
country line connects with the western system at Forbes.- 

From Murrumburrah a branch has been constructed to Blayney, on the 
western line, and from Koorawatha, on this connecting line, a branch joins 
Grenfell with the railway system, and there is a branch line from Cowra 
to Canowindra, which is being extended to Eugowra. From Galong there 
is a branch to Burrowa. oe 
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Nearer the metropolis, a branch’from Goulburn to Nimmitabel brings the 
rich pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with the metro- 
polis. An extension from Nimmitabel to Bombala, a distance of 40 miles, 
has been commenced. From Goulburn also a branch line has been opened 
to Crookwell. j 

A small offshoot from the main southern line joins Campbelltown with 
Camden, and on the main suburban section of the southern system there are 
es Tinea from Clyde to Carlingford, and from: Lidcombe to Regent’s 

ark 

The South Coast, or Illawarra line, which forms part of the southern 
system, has been constructed to Nowra, connecting the metropolis with the 
coastal district of Illawarra, which is rich in coal and in the produce of 
agriculture. From the Illawarra line a branch extends between Sydenham 
aud Bankstown, with Liverpool as the objective. 


Western Lines. 


The western system of railways extends from Sydney over the Blue 
Mountains, and has its terminus at. Bourke, a distance of. 511 miles. 
Leaving the mountains, the western line throws out a branch from Wallera- 
wang to Mudgee and Coonabarabran, which is being extended to join the 
north-western branch of the northern system at Burren Junction, and 
enters the Bathurst Plains, connecting with the metropolis the rich agri- 
cultural lands of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. 

At Blayney, as before stated, the western line is joined with the southern 
system by abranch line to Murrumburrah; from Orange.a branch runs through 
Parkes to Condobolin; an extension from Condobolin to Broken Hill, a dis- 
tance of 873 miles, has been commenced, and has been completed as far as. 
Trida. A section from Menindee to Broken Hill has been laid. At Bogan 
Gate a branch line has been opened to Tottenham with two short extensions. 
to the Mount Royal Mine and the Caroline Mine. Further west, branch 
lines extend from Dubbo to Coonamble, from. Nevertire to Warren, and 
from Nyngan to the important mining district of Cobar. A line joining: 
Dubbo with Molong is being laid. There is a connecting line from 
Narromine, on the main western line, via Parkes to Forbes, which is con- 
nected with Stockinbingal on the southern line. From Byrock a. line 
branches off to Brewarrina. A line from Dubbo connects with the Wallera- 
wang-Coonabarabran branch at Merrygoen, and a connecting line between: 
this branch and the main northern line is under construction. 

The western system includes also a short line from Blacktown to Windsor 
and Richmond, and a branch has been built from Craboon. to Coolah. 


Northern Lines. 


The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a connett- 
ing line crosses the Hawkesbury River by means of the Hawkesbury 
Bridge, thus making Sydney the centre of the whole of the railway 
systems of the State, and affording direct communication between the five 
State capital cities of Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Busane a 
distance of 3,476 miles. 

The northern system has a branch from Tamworth to Barraba, and ieee is 
a north-westerly branch from Werris Creek, vi@ Narrabri and Moree, to 
Inverell, placing the Namoi and Gwydir districts in direct communication 
with the ports of Newcastle and ‘Sydney. A branch runs from Moree to 
Mungindi, on the border of the State of Queensland. There is also a branch 
line from Narrabri to Walgett, with a further branch at Burren Junction to 
Collarenebri Fast. :. 
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From Muswellbrook a branch has been constructed to Merriwa, a distance 
of 51 miles. There is a short line connecting Newcastle with the tourist 
district of Lake Macquarie, and another line runs from East Maitland to 
Morpeth. 

At West Maitland the North Coast railway branches from the main 
northern line; the construction is now proceeding in sections to meet a line 
which connects Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, with Grafton, on the 
Clarence River, ; the sections from West Maitland to Macksville, from Raleigh 
to Coff’s Harbour, and from Glenreagh to Grafton have been opened for 
traffic. On the Murwillumbah-Grafton line there is a branch from Casino 
to Kyogle. To provide an outlet for the produce of the fertile Dorrigo 
district, a branch of the North Coast line, from Dorrigo to Glenreagh, has 
been commenced. A short line, 18 miles in length, branches off the main 
northern line at Hornsby, and connects with the north shore of Port Jack- 
son at Milson’s Point, whence passengers are conveyed to the city by 
commodious ferry steamers. 


Goods Lines. 


A short line from the Central Station at Sydney connects with the 
wharves at Darling Harbour, and a line has been constructed from the stock 
saleyards at Flemington on the main suburban line to the Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay; these lines are used for goods and live-stock only. 

On account of the rapid growth of the traffic it has been found necessary 
to provide a means of access to the wharves, independent of the Central 
Station, by the construction of a line from Flemington to join the 
Sydenham-Bankstown branch of the South Coast line at Campsie, and a 
line from Wardell-road, also on this branch, to Darling Island, with a new 
shipping depdt at Glebe Island. 

An extension from Sydenham has been commenced to serve the important 
manufacturing district of Botany. 


Commonwealth Railways in New South Wales. 


A short railway,.5 miles in length, has been constructed from Quean- 
beyan, on the Cooma-Nimmitabel branch, to connect Canberra, the Federal 
Capital, with the State railway system. The work of construction was 
undertaken on behalf of the Commonwealth Government by the Publie 
‘Works Department of New South Wales, at a charge of 5 per cent. in addi- 
tion to capital outlay. The line was opened for departmental goods traffic 
in May, 1914, and is werked by the New South Wales Government on behalf 
of the Commonwealth. A trial survey of a line from Canberra to Yass has 
been made. 

Under the Seat of Government Acceptance Act the Con:monwealth 
Government hag the right to construct a line from Canberra to Jervis Bay, 
140 miles; a preliminary survey of the route has been made. 


SypNEY AND SuBuRBAN PassENGER SERVICE. 


A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is con- 
ducted by suburban railways and ferry services, but the tramways form the 
most important means of communication. 

The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
line, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, 
where the main southern and western railway systems separate; the 
northern system branches off at Strathfield (8 miles from Sydney). The South 
Coast railway, which has a branch from Sydenham (8 miles) to Bankstown 
(11 miles), brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
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the western shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, 
however, are conveyed to and from the Central Station by trams running 
through the city streets. 

The populous suburbs of the north-western, central, and eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On the north 
shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry service at 
Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line; with this exception 
all the passengers from the northern suburbs connect by tramway at various 
points with the ferry services to the Circular Quay. 

Ou account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, 
where the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not origi- 
nally designed for this class of traffic. Thus the extension of the tramway 
system, combined with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, has 
resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
remedy. The urgent necessity is now recognised of supplying a more effec- 
tive mnethod of dealing with the rapidly increasing traffic than is possible 
under any system of surface tramways, 


Proposed Improvements. 


In October, 1918, a Bill to authorise the construction of a city railway 
was submitted to Parliament. The design included an underground loop 
railway around the city, joining the existing railway system near Redfern 
Station, aud comprising three up and three down tracks; and double lines 
‘of tramway to connect the eastern and western suburban tram services with 
the city railway, the total length of the connection for the eastern suburbs 
being 1 mile 18} chains, and for the western suburbs 1 mile 154 chains. 
The cost of the work was estimated at £4,800,000. 


This Bill was rejected by the Legislative Council, but in 1915 the City. 
Railway and portions of the Eastern and Western Suburbs Railways to 
_ Bondi Junction and Weston-road, Balmain, respectively, were included in 
the list of works to be carried out by the Norton Griffiths Company under 
contract with the New South Wales Government, and the City and Subur- 
ban Electric Railways Act was passed. The design, as outlined in. the 
Schedule of the Act, included the city railway, with two up and two down 
tracks forming a lop round the city, the total length being 16 miles 52 
chains of single track, of which 8 miles 66 chains are below ground; the 
Eastern Suburbs Railway, double track throughout of a total length of 
82 miles of single track; and the Western Suburbs Railway, double track 
throughout, connecting with the main suburban line between Stanmore 
and Petersham Stations, the total length being 5 miles 44 chains of single 
track. The estimated cost, exclusive of land resumption, was £6,400,000. 

The Norton Griffiths contract was cancelled in May, 1917, and work on 
the City Railway has been suspended. 


GRADIENTS OF RaILways. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun- 
tainous country, and have been constructed with a large proportion of steep 
gradients, some of the heaviest being situated on the trunk lines. 

In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crookwell, reaches an 
altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, the terminus of 
the Goulburn to Nimmitabel railway, the height is 3,508 feet. In the 
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western system, at Newnes'Junction, on the Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,503 feet is attained; and on the northern line the highest point, 4 473 feet, 
is reached at Ben Lomond. 


Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. 

The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 1920:— 


Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
lin miles. miles, miles, miles, 
18 to 30 3k as tins : 33 
31 ,, 40 463 623 23 142} 
41 ,, 50 594 51 854 1954 
51,, 60 552 75h 592 19] 
61 ,, 70 524 584 382 149 
7L,, 80. - 1652 1034 162 4313 
81,, 90 41} 443 454 1314 
91 ,, 100 111k 1464 874 345 
101 ,, 150 1704 1882 1524 5114 
151 ,, 200 103 934 87 2834 
201 ,, 250 538% 544 42 150 
251 ,, 300 744 R5F 624 222 
301 ,, level 7454 7894 6834 2,218 
Total a 1,6822 1,753} 1,538? 4,9743 


os x. on a 


The above table is exclusive of the Government line from Broken Hill to 
“Tarrawingee, measuring 39 miles 41 chains, and that at Wollongong of 1 
mile 8 chains, the total length of these lines ‘being 40 miles 49 chains. 


Cosr or Rainway Construction. 


The average cost per miile open for traffic of the Government Railway lines, - 
excluding expenditure for rolling-stock, machinery, furniture, and work- 
‘shops and stores, has been £12,394—an amount which is by no means high 
considering the character of some parts of the country through which the 
lines have been carried, and the cost of labour. 


The amount expended on rolling-stock, &¢., to 30th June, 1920, was 
£17,157,887 :—Rolling stock, £18,850,707; machinery, £1,024,423; workshops, 
£896,387; furniture, £10,370; stores advance account, £1,376,000. The total 
capital expenditure amounted. to £79,818,917, an average of £15,815 per 
mile. .The growth of the capital expenditure may be seen. in. the following 
table -— 


. | Capital ex ender Total capital 2 Capital expended Total capitil 
Period. eeedne period. ee act an pan - Period. aarti peri od. sa ge Puede 
] 
£ £ x £ 
1855-9 1,278,416 1,278,416 1900-4 4,296,241 42,288,517 
1860-4 1,353,374 2,631,790 1905-9 5,324,149 47,612,666 
1865-9 2,049,539 4,681,329 1910-14 | 138,652,203 61,264,869 
1870-4 2,163,217 6,844,546 1915 4,318,405 - 65,583;274 
“1875-9 | 3,561,949 {| 10,406,495 - 1916 3,242,318 68,825,592 
1880-4 9,673,643 20,080, 133 1917 3,181,029 72,006,621 
1885-9 9.759,029 29, 839, 167 1918 3,043,829 75,050, 450 
1890-4 “6,016,104 35,855,271 — 1919 1,551,141 76,601,591 
~ 1895-9 | 2,137,005' | 37,992,276 1920 2,717,326 79,318,917 
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Of the £79,318,917 expended to 30th June, 1920, an amount of £659,930 
has been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the State, leaving a 
balance of £78,658,987 which has been raised by the issue of: debentures 
and other stock. The net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1920, after 
paying working expenses, was £3,512,863, which gave a return of 45 per 
cent. upon the total capital expenditure. 


Working Expenses aNnp Earninos. 


While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of the 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 


A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 30th June, 1920, is shown below :— 


Working Expenses. Earnings, 
£ £ 
Maintenance of ae Works, Passengers , . 5,137,247 
and Buildings .. 1,589,472 | Mails, Parcels, Horses, “ke. .. 676,884 
ocomotive Power. ot 3,726,101 ——_—— 
Greasing and Oiling Carriages Total Coaching... we. 5,714,131 
and Waggons ... - «+ 13,726 REET 
Carriage and Waggon | “Repairs : Refreshment Rooms _... .. 426,323 
and Renewals - 863,948 

Traffic Expenses .. vei .». 2,535,814 | Goods— 
Compensation... Se «27,210 Merchandise ... da we 3,801,555 
General Charges ... ies .. 443,606 Live Stock... cit ... 1,340,520 
Refreshment Rooms = .. 352,616 Wool ... 333 io wee 371,146 
Gratuities, &c. ... bok xe 11,491 Minerals cha 4st w= 1,294,571 
Fire Insurance Fund .. ae, 7,000 |. i — 
eae Total Goods ... ... 6,807,792 

9,570,984 : 
Rents sod nik ae wa 70,493 
Balanee, Net Earnings ... ... 3,512,863 }) Miscellaneous... ota as 65,108 
Total ...£13,083,847 Total ... £13,083, 847 


The expenditure on locomotive power amounted to 39 per eent. of the 
total; traffic expenses to 26 per cent.; and maintenance of way, works, and 
buildings to 17-per cent. Of the earnings 39 per cent. was derived from 
the carriage of passengers, 4 per cent. from mails, parcels, &c., 3 per cent. 
from refreshment rooms, and 52 per cent. from the conveyance of goods. 


As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with the 
type of seasons experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In 
unfavourable seasons the carriage of fodder andthe transfer of live stock 
at reduced rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at. the same time 
an increase in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely 
settled districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working ex- 
penses to total.earnings, as several of these lines earn little more than cost 
ef maintenanee. : . 
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The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
proportion of the expenditure to receipts, in stated years from 1890 up 
to 80th June, 1920:— 


‘ 28 38 
282 eke 
Year * Rent Year * S 

G Work x3 G Working 233 

a Rarning: xaonen Reg | eee Harring Bipanses Beg 

g2k PEE 

“Ss “gs 

£ £ per cent, £ £ per cent. 
1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63°3 1916 8,006,078 | 5,661,168 | 70°7 
1895 2,878,204 | 1,642,589 | 57:1 1917 8,380,084 | 5,915,360 | 70°6 
1900 3,163,572 | 1,844,520 | 58°3 |: 1918 8,954,880 | 5,940,447 | 66°3 
1905 3,684,016 | 2,216,442 | 60-2 || 1919 9,958,173 | 6,904,450 | 69°3 
1910 5,485,715 | 3,276,409 | 59-7 1920 | 13,083,847 | 9,570,984 | 73.2 
1915 7,616,511 5,311,162 | 69-7 
: \ 


The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1920, represented 


73-2 per cent. of the gross earnings. 


In 1907 the proportion was 53-0 per 


cent., the lowest since the control of the railways was vested in Commis- 
sioners, but the percentage has risen steadily since that year, the increase 
being due mainly to advances in the salaries and wages of the staff and in 
the prices of necessary materials. 


The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per average mile open at five yearly intervals 
from 1900 onwards :-— 


Per train mile. Per average mile open. 

Year 

ee Gross Working Net Gross Working Net 
: Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 

d. d. d. £ £ £ 
1900 85°36 49°77 35°59 1,139 664 475 
1905 , 84°46 50°82 33°64 1,123 676 447 
1910 ‘ 85°12 50°84 34°28 1,513 904 609 
1915 89°52 62°42 27°10 1,877 1,309 568 
1920 137°51 100°59 36°92 2,635 1,927 708 


Net Earnincs aNp INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


The net revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1920, was 
£3,512,868, while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 


was £79,318,917, including £659,930 paid from consolidated revenue. 


The 


amount thus available, to meet the interest charges on the capital expended, 


represents a return of 4:48 per cent. 


The following table shows the net. 
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earnings and the interest returned on the total capital expended on railways, 
including the cost of construction and equipment for the year 1890 and 
subsequent periods :— 


| 
Year ended ‘ j . 
30th June, | Net Earnings. pa Yom Gunet | Net Earnings. rsh 
£ | per cent. | £ per cent. 
1890 967,251 3:17 1916 2,344,910 3°45 
1895 1,235,615 3°31 1917 2,464,724 3°50 
1900 1,319,052 3°43 1918 3,014,433 4°10 
1905 1,467,574 3°40 1919 3,053,723 4:03 
1910 2,209,306 4:58 1920 2,512,863 4°48 
1915 | 2,305,349 | 3°60 | 
| 


During 1919-1920 there was an increase in the rate of interest returned 
on account of additional revenue produced as a result of increases in goods 
and coaching rates imposed on 1st Noveinber, 1918, and further increases 
on ist January, 1920. ; 


The table below shows the rate of interest geturned on the capital expen- 
diture for each of the years since 1909, with the amount by which such 
return falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the 
cost of construction. The rate of return on capital represents the interest 
on the gross cost of the lines :— ; 


7 Interest Actual rate of Gai Y Interest Actual rate of Gain (+ 
anied returned on agate pre ended returned on partied unt , 
30th June.| Capital. oaiia. Loss (-—). | 30th June.| Capital. Loann. Loss (—). 
per cent. percent. |per cent. per cent. per cent, percent. 

1909 4:45 3°65 +0°80 || 1915 3°60 3°67 — 0°07 
1910 4°58 3°53 +105 | 1916 3°45 3°78 - 0°33 
1911 4-67 3°59 +108 | 1917 3°50 4°09 - 0°59 
1912 4°4) 3°60 +0°81 | 1918 4:10 4:17 | - 0:07 
1913 3°76 3°49 +0°27 || 1919 4°03 4°30 ~ 0°27 
1914 3°87 3°67 +0°20 || 1920 4°48 4°63 -0°15 


The railways being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
a reduction in freights and fares, when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements; substantial reductions were made in 1911 and 
1912, but passenger fares and goods rates have been increased considerably 
since June, 1913. 


CoacHINe aND Goons TRraFFiIc. 


For the first ten years after the opening of the first railway in New South 
Wales the larger part of the earnings was obtained from the passenger 
traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first lines were entirely suburban. 
It was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal 
source of revenue. 


The following table gives the proportion of earnings from the coaching 
and goods traffic at intervals since 1890. The percentages shown for coaching 
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include earnings from miscellaneous sources.and.rents,.and therefore differ 
slightly from those stated on a previous page:— 


Proportion of Total Earnings, 
ear ended : Year ended 
Oth June. Coaching, &e. Goods and Live 30th June. 
per cent, | per cent. 
1890 402 | 598 1916 
1895 35°5 64:5 1917 
1900 38°8 | 61-2 1918 
1905 39-9 60°1 1919 
1910 39-9 | 60-1 1920 
1915 44°7 | 55°3 | 


Proportion of Total Earnings. 


Goods and Live 


Coaching, &e. * Stock. 
per cent. per cent. 
45°8 54°2 
45°7 54°3 
48-0 52°0 
43°7 56°3 
47-7 52°3 


Coaching Traffic. 


The following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since 1890 :— 


a aie Per head of population. 
Year ended Passenger fener Oceuhine 
30th June. Journeys. | ° Teahe. ° Passenger Gross Earnings from 
Journeys. Coaching Traffic. 
No. £ No. ‘ s. a. 
1890 | 17,071,945 1,041,607 15°8 19 3 
£895 19,725,418 1,001,107 159 16 2 
1900 26,486,873 1,195,496 19°7 17 6 
1905 35,158,150 1,428,190 24-4 19 10 
1910 53,644,271 2,124,292 336 26 7 
1915 $8,774,451 3,315, 294 47°7 35 7 
1916 92, 850, 838 3,574,063 49°9 38 5 
1917 96,709,846 3,637,656 51°8 39 0 
1918 94,304,516 3,932, 936 49°9 41 7 
1919 98,568,768 | 3,978,181 51:0 41 2 
1920 114,654,660 | 5,714,131 57°4 57 2 


Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 
during the years 1915 and 1920 are shown below; suburban lines include 
distances within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1915. || 


Year ended 80th June, 1920. 


Description. First Second First Second po 
Class. Class, Total. Class. Class. Total. 
SuBuRBan Lines. . 
Ordinary Passengers. . 5,812,729 | 28,355,065 | 34,168,304 || 6,814,174 | 35,680,307 | 42,494,571 - 
Season Ticket Holders’ Journeys . ..| 7,600,260 | 14,622,450 | 22,222,710 || 10, "347, 120 22,822, 294 | 33,169,414 
Workmen’s Journeys vi F | 23,523,348 | 23,523,348 28,648,006 | 28,648,006 
ararerea paetrae i -—— boone (eres TR : 
Total Passenger Journeys ..| 13,412,989 | 66,501,463 i 79, 914, 452 || 17,161,294 | 87,150,697 | 104,311,991 
Miles Travelled «| 93,402,827 |455,483,034 548,885,861 125, 195,334, ne 631,992,718 | 757,326,794 
Average Mileage per Passenger i 6-96 | 6°85 6°87 7-25 7°26 
Amount Received from Pagssen- \ 
, gers 238,519; 787,676 | 1,021,195 372,618 | 1,818,003) 1,690,621 
Average Reccipts per "Passenger / : 
~per Mile... d.! 0°60 0-42 0°45 || O71 - 0°50 0°54 
Country Linzs. : 
Passengers. 4 2,208,729 | 6,651,270 | 8,859,999 || 2,762,246 | 7,580,423 | “10, 342,669 
Miles Travelled | : 263, °798, 655 |418, 216, 547 |682,015,202 383, 604) 252 |491, 695, 498 875, 299, 750 
Average Milcage per Passenger 119°43 62°88 76°98 138-87 64" 86 84 63 
a Received from Passen- 
812,761} 1,076,728 | 1,889,489 || 1,754,125 | 1,692,501| 3,446,626 
iatrage’ ‘Receipt pet Passenger 
per Mile d. 0-74 0°62 0°66 “11 0°83. 0°95 


Information relating to 


contained in the following table :— 
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“passenger mileage” from 1911 onwards is 


aS. | 83 28 EE [255 ge 55 e a5 
£ miles.| d. d. 
1911 8,094 60,920 906,217 | 2,074,860 112 | 14°88} 0°55 | 8°17 | 244,066 
1912 8,978 70,707 | 1,091,088 2,349,280 121 | 15°43 | 0°51 | 7°97 287,204 
1913 | 9,667 | 79,490 | 1,192,584 | 2,571,446 128 | 15°00 0°54 | 7°76 | 308,002 
1914 | 10,081 86,328 | 1,235,025 | 2,832,450 123 | 14°37! 0°55 | 7°87 | 312,804 
1915 | 10,099 88,774 | 1,230,901 2,910,684 ; 122 | 13°87 | 0°57 7:37 303,402 
1916 10,283 92,851 | 1,321,491 3,147,041 | 129 | 12°85| 0°57 , 8°13 316,980 
1917 10,435 | 96,710 | 1,473,707 | 3,202,167 | 141 | 15-24 0-52 | 7-95 | 341,690 
1918 | 9,441} 94,305 | 1,384,766 | 3,473,340 | 147 | 14-67] 0-60 | 8-84 | 304,277 
1919 9,689 | 98,569 | 1,367,691 | 3,533,869 | 141 | 13-88| 0-62 | 8-60 | 288,725 
1920 | 11,136 | 114,655 | 1,682,627 | 5,137,247 | 147 | 14-24| 0-76 |10-75 | 328,761 


Passenger traffic is greatest within the Sydney and Newcastle suburban 
areas, and the rates of fares within a 34 miles radius of either of these 
-eities are Jower than for equal distances outside the areas mentioned. The 
following tables show the fares charged in 1910, 1915, and 1920 for start 


distances from either Sydney or Newcastle. 


Single Tickets. 


June, 1910, June, 1915, June, 1920, 

Distance. 
First Class. | Second Class,| First Class. | Second Clasg. | First Class. | Second Class. 
£s. d, £sa. d £s. d £s. d. £os. d. £s.d. 
002;/001;002]/001]/o0038/008 
5 006/005);,005/004)/007/008 
10 010/008/009)006]011]009 
2 %(||[o1n]012);,06016]0 011 | 021] 01 38 
30 0210/0110} 022/015!]03831/020 
50 05910837)047;/080:066,048 
100 0137 /08s83]o0n 2/07 4! 01511 | 010 5 
200 18 7/017 0/143 )055/1um49/1210 
300 23821154 /]1%75!1 31 | 2138 3 | 112 9 
400 | 216 4 | 118 0 |] 210 6 | 110 0 | 811 8 | 2 2 8 
500 3611/1139 8/309/1151/463/297 
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Periodical Tickets. 


June, 1320, 


June, 1910. - June, 1915. ' 
Work- Work- | Work- 
Distance. ene: Monthly. mens Monthly. | mene Monthly, 

‘Hecond First Second | Second First Second | Second First Second ; 

Class. Class. Class. Class. Class. | Class. | Class. Clas3. Class. 

gs d.|£ 8 d.j£ s. a. s.d.|/£ 8. d)/£ adj s.d.j£ 8s. d/£ a. d. 
1 09/0 7 60 5 0 0 9 9 0.0 6 0} 1 1/012 60 8 6 
5 1 9/016 0) 010 9 19/019 3}013 0} 2 6)1 6 6017 9 
10 2 6 1 2 9 015 02 6 1 7 3018 0} 3 6|117 91 5 0 
20 38 4/110 3/1 0 3) 3 4/116 31 4 3) 4 8/2 9 9118 6 
30 4 2/114 31 2 9 4 2/2 101 7 3 511/217 0118 6 
59 2101 6 3 29 3111 6 3 8 62 3 9 
100 217 9/114 6 3932 1 6 416 3/217 3 
200 43 02 9 0 419 6218 9 614 0/319 3 
300 . |5 0 63 1 6 606313 9 .. |716 0/416 0 
400 518 0)3 14 0 7164 8 9 817 6/512 6 
500 615 64 6 6 .. |8 2 65 3 9 .. 1918 6 6 9 O 
oS ee 


The above rates represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made in respect of periodical tickets to school pupils, youths, and 
women. Cheaper fares are available for: journeys to tourist districts and 
holiday resorts. ‘Since June, 1920, the rates shown above as at that date 
have been increased by one-sixth. 


Goods Traffic. 


The following figures show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, 
especially in recent years :— 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic. Per head of Population. 
Year ended 
30th June. 
Tonnage. Gross Earnings. Tonnage. Gross Earnings. 
£ £38. d. 
1890 3,788, 950 1,569,356 3°5 19 0 
1895 4,075,093 1,855,187 . 33 1911 
1900 *  §,531,511 1,936,217 4] >» 1 8 5 
1905 6,724,215 2,213,105 4°7 110 9 
1910 8,393,033 3,290,640 5°3 21 3 
1915 11,920,881 | 4,206,234 6°4 25 2 
1916 11,915,500 i 4,329,971 6-4 26 6 
1917 11,732,864 4,542,619 6°3 28 8 
1918 11,293,060 4,652,113 6-0 29 2 
1919 12,714,012 5,583, 982 6G 217 9 
1920 12,293,528 | 6,807,792 6.6 3.8 1 
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A statement showing the class of goods carried on the railways since 1900 
is shown below:— 


ane General Merchandise. Minerals. 

aera iste ee Wool. Live Stock. 0 al, Coke, a iene’ Total Goods, 

Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1900 361,052 | 1,151,564 84,678 188,595 | 3,406,769 338,853 5,531,511 
1905 522,755 | 1,398,443 90,572 174,424 | 4,169,076 | 368,945 | 6,724,215 
1910 608,405 | 2,100,203 | 138,779 | 463,669 | 4,553,965 | 528,017 | 8,393,038 
1915 | 492,876 | 2,849,908! 132,895 | 849,604 | 6,649,704! 955,894 | 11,920,881 
1916 852,019 | 2,753,295 | 111,083 797,065 6,410,503 991,535 | 11,915,500 
1917 {1,327,067 | 2,713,102] 117,762 | 577,798 | 6,052,489 | 944,646 | 11,732,864 
1918 | 1,398,994 | 2,720,939] 120,612 | 523,683 | 5,696,830 | 832,002 | 11,293,060 
1919 | 1,684,776 | 3,258,947 | 126,037 645,858 | 6,003,564 | 994,83C | 12,714,012 
1920 764,457 | 3,685,983] 117,171 | 900,933 | 6,732,859 | 1,092,125 | 13,293,528 
. } 
| 


The following table shows information relating 


the last ten years:— 


to “ton mileage” for 


| Average ‘ 
4 loge tata] te deatuearesseaes BR | Agnes | arin | at 
June, (000 omitted.) (000 omitted.» {000 omitted.) Charg es, carri ed per per Ton. Mile.” aoa: 
No. £ Tons. | Miles. d. Tons. 
1911; 8,913 10,055 810,949 | 3,079,783) 90°98 | 80-65 0°91 218,408 
1912 9,544 10,632 862,016 | 3,181,771] 90°32 | 81-08 0°89 226,906 
1913 9,517 11,402 861,940 | 3,153,626) 90°57 | 75°60 0°88 222,608 
1914 10,469 12,901 1,037,911 | 3,760,384; 99-14 | 80°45 0°87 262,165 
1915 10,321 11,660 916,923 | 3,633,613] 88-84 | 78°64 0°95 226,010 
1916 11,273 11,614 | 1,028,760 | 3,738,227) 91°26 | 88°58 0°87 246,764 
1917 9,866 11,468 | 1,136,485 | 3,936,639} 115°19 |; 99-10 0°83 §| 263,502 
1918 8,703 11,094 | 1,044,437 | 4,051,655! 120-02 94:14 0°93 229,496 
1919 | 10,246 12,469 | 1,237,806 | 4,889,343) 120-80 99°27 0-95 261,306 
1920 11,698 13,010 | 1,394,099 | 6,106,563) 119°17 | 107°15 1:05 280,729 
| 


* Exclusiye of coal, &c., on which shunting charges only were collected, 


-¥-‘* Ton-mileage” is the product of the load in tons and the distance in miles over which the load is 


carried, 
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Freight Charges. 


The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of the different 
classes of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles in 1910, 1915, and 
4920 :-— 


June, 1910. June, 1915. June, 1920, 
Class of Freight, - = 
100 miles. | 500 miles. | 100 miles, | 500 miles. | 100 miles. | 500 miles. 
£Esn.a/£ .da/£ sd jf sw d|f sd/£ sd. 
Ordinary Goods (per ton)—; | i 
Highest Class Freight... 21410;8 0 8|2 9 5|6 7 4/3 4 3/8 5 8 
Lowest 55 0°811;1 2 6)0 8111/1 1 6/911 8/1 8 0 
Agricultural Produce { 

(Up journey)... |0-7.6/012 0/0 7 6/012 0;0 9 9\015 7 
Butter ... 018 10/218 5/10 9/3 20/1 71:4 0 7 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, ke. | 

(frozen) ey 09 2,2 510\';0 9 2;2 510/012 6)3 2 6 
Wool—Greasy .. “15 0/38 8 9/1 5 0/3 8 9/112 3\4 9 6 

—Scoured .! 1 9 2/315 011 9 2)}315 0);117 8/417 6 
Minerals—Crude Ore, 
not exceeding £20 ka 
ton in value ... 042/015 8|0 4 2:;015 8/0 6 0j1 1 8 
Live Stock (per truck)— | 334/96 3/3 9 8)911 2/414 8 13 0 0 
3 7 ' 


The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, 
glassware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest. 
class includes agricultural produce, ore, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, 
limestone, stone, slates, bricks, rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, and 
posts and rails. 


EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC. 


The expansion which has taken place in the volume of traffic on the 
railways of New South Wales will be seen from the following com- 
parison; the earnings during the quinquennium 1916-1920, show an increase 
of £13,741,648, or 40 per cent., as compared with the earnings during the 
previous five years, the number of passengers increased by 29 per cent., and 
the tonnage of goods and live-stock, &e¢., by 5 per cent. :— 


eevee F pins ears 7 ; 
soth Tan: 40th June, : Increase. ieoreioe 
1915. 1920. - 
Earnings— | 
Coaching Traffic ees se £ 15,003,848] 22,390,165) 7,386,317 49 
Goods and Live Stock as £: 17,028,584! 22,212,927} 5,184,343 30 
Coal, Coke and Shale as £) 2,608,983} 3,779,971) 1,170,988; 45 
Total earnings ie £ 34, 641 Al5) 48,383, 063) 13,741,648 40 
Passengers ae bes we No.! | 386, 219, 240| 497,088, 628) 110,869,388 29 .— 
Goods and Live Stock ... .. Tons 24,221,137 30,052,719] 5,831,582 24 
Coal, Coke and Shale .., .. Tons} 33,877,954] 30,896,245|(-) 2,981,709) (-)9 
Total Tonnage se ..., 58,099,091) 60,948,964) 2,849,873 5 
| 2. 


(-) Indicates decrease. 
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-Rouiina-Srocx. 


Information regarding the rolling-stock of New South Wales Railways 
on 30th June, 1919 and 1920, appears in the following table:— 


Classification. "4919, 1920, | Classification, iis. | 1920, 
Locomotives— Merchandise— 
Engines ae «-| 1,279 1,279 Goods, open... «.-| 16,032 | 15,871 
- Tenders sai «| 1,039 1,040 |) - Goods, covered ant 948 947 
Coaching— — - —_—__|- ‘ Meat trucks ... es 428 428 
Special & sleeping cars 121 96 Live-stock trucks ...| 2,904 2,890 
First-class... see 421 437 ||. Brake-vans ... a 586 599 
Composite... wea 215 215 |_—_——— |— 
Second-class ... ise 902 917 Total... ...| 20,898 | 20,735 
Brake-vans ... 136 136 
Horse-boxes, carriages, 
trucks, &c. . oes 239 288 || Departmental Stock— 
| Loco. coal, ballast, 
Total ise «| 2,084 2,089 | &c., waggons ...| 1,758 1,803 


About 800 of the 15-ton “S” trucks have been converted and made 
available for the transport of wheat in bulk. During the 1920-1 season 
2,000,000 bushels were transported from thé twenty-eight grain silos operat- 
ing in the country to the terminal elevator’ at Glebe Island. 


SicNaLLInc and Sarety APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances at various 
places. At many of the principal stations the points and-signals are inter- 
locked, and at the Central Station, Sydney, an electro-pneumatic system of 
signalling is in operation. During 1913, track block and automatic sig- 
nalling—the first in Australia—was installed between Redfern Tunnel 
Signal-box and Sydenham Junction; this system has been extended to 170 
miles 60 chains of double track. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines in 1919 and 1920 are shown below :— 


1919. 1920. 
Single Line. Mis. Chs, Mis. Chas. 
By electric tablet 25 or one aes ie 350 71 318 6 
electric train staff . eee .. 1,698 50 1,823 63 
train staff and ticket with line clear reports w. =1,451 38 1,451 38 
train staff and ticket without line clear. reports. 689 79 685 42 
train staff and one engineonly ... aes “a 116 57 116 57 
4,307 55 4,395 46 
Double Line. —_ —--———__ 
By automatic signalling with track block ee 125 73 170 60 
absolute manual block system... aa = 478 32 458 19 
permissive manual block system... oe te 5 12 5 -12 
telephone... ai ses ans vee tee 0 . 33 0 33 
609 70 634 44 


The experimental installation of a locomotive cab signalling system laid 
down on the Richmond line in 1917 has been attended with success, and the 
system is now being installed on the line between Junee and Albury. ; 

The Westinghouse brake is used on all the rolling stock of the Govern- 
ment railways. 
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Ramway ACcIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers; and the accidenta 
themselves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. 

The accidents may be further subdivided into those connected with the 
movement of railway vehicles and those apart from such movement. 


Adopting such classifications, the accidents during the quinquennial 
period terminated on 30th June, 1920, are shown in the following table:— 


Accident: ted with | , ; 
the Movement of Railway || Agron not conn omay vehiotens 
Classification, | oe 
1916.| 1917. 1918./1919,]1920.|| 1916. | 1917, | 1918. | 1919. | 1920, 
| | 
Passengers— | 
Causes beyond their own 
control— | 
Killed : tes 
Injured . ..| 14 | 34 | 25 | 27 | 20 12 11 4 6 7 
Their own misconduct, or 
want of caution— 
Killed... se «| 16] 14] 12] 4] 10 
Injured ... an .../208 |141 |142 [137 [159 ai 53 59 9) 73 
Servants of the Department— 
Causes beyond their own 
contro|— 
Killed... Bee a5 | scone: tees’ |) Delyeat | asi er eee 2 
Injured . 37 | 30 | 24 | 42] 75 || 103 92 96} 127] 140 
Their own misconduct, or ; 
want of caution— 
Killed... tee «| 31 | 16 | 20 | 17 | 19 3 5 3 2 5 
Injured ... ete .. |B44 |283 )221 |387 /400 |/2,690 |2,408 | 2,505 |3,020 | 4,184 
Trespassers and others— 
Killed... Sea ». | 40 | 33 | 26 | 23) 41 7 7 4 8 5 
Injured ... sue .-./107 | 84 | 84 | 97 | 97 1" 110 | 157] 102] 105] 109 
{ Killed ...| 87 | 63 | 59 | 44 | 70 10 12 9 10 10 
Total 
Linjaied «(710 [572 |496 |690 |751 ||2,956 |2,721 |2,766 | 3,349 |4,513 


‘The above return is compiled in a similar way to that adopted by the Board 
of Trade in England, and all accidents. are reported which occur in the work- 
ing of the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants 
of the Department, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of 
employees of the Department all accidents must be reported which cause 


ie ae to be absent for at least one whole day from his ordinary 
work, 
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The accident rates among passengers per million carried during the 
quinquennium ended 380th June, 1920, were as follow:— 


- Killed, Injured. 
Accidents connected with movement of railway wench oF 


Causes beyond their own control... ne rr tee 00 24 
Their own misconduct or want of caution .. ‘ll 158 

Accidents not connected with movement of railway vehicles—- : 
Causes beyond their own contro]... ee sue aD oes 08 
Their own misconduct or want of caution ... ie a eve “64 
Total iss we oee es aa ‘ll 2°54 


The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1920, in connection with accidents on railways, was £27,210, of which 
- £5,593 was personal, £21,617 being paid in respect of goods. 


Private Rattway LINEs. 


In New South Wales the established policy has been to keep the railways 
under State management and control, and at the present time there are 
ouly 172 miles of private lines in operation, with the exception of short 
lines to connect coal and other mines with the main railways, on a few of: 
which provision has been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, inthe centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
River Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 
which was opened in the year 1876, is of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge and 45 miles 
in length; a considerable proportion of the wool and other produce of the 
Riverina reaches the Melbourne market by this route. During the year 1888 
a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. A 
short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with the Warwick 
Farm Racecqurse. The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West 
Wallsend and Seaham Collieries with Cockle Creek; and the line of the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on the 
Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. The following table shows the opera- 
tions of all private railway lines open to the public for gencral traffic during 
the year 1919. 


Line. 34 zg ge Zz 3 zr 3 
& Ee] ue o =] ° =| 
Name of : Ee Ee £3 a3 & 33 a gq 
Private Railway. 4 ry ak > og 3 ei = o Ae 
B | e| ge 2 | 2B ge 3 zO | £ 
8 & a & RBS & wy HH 
m. ch |fé. in, £ £ £ No. | tons. No. Xo. 
Deniliquin and |45 0|5 3] 162,673) 14,010] ... | 16,017 23,786/560,484| - 48,24 
Moama. 
(a) Silverton ...{35 54/3 6 | 482,724] 78,069] ... | 38,826) *125,333) 73,018] 45,360 
Warwick Farm ...| 0 66/4 83 5,700! ... we. | 33,059 me 551 68 
Seaham Colliery...| 6 0/4 84! 16,000) ... «=| 18,304 7,925 ane 7,752 
+ ml 
tons, x4 
East Greta .| 19 35/4 84) 496,182)... «» |687,516 162,679 343,635 
Hexham-Minmi ...| 20 0|4 84] g1,000,000,_—.. os toe 1,040 1,908 
Commonwealth Oil! 33 0/4 83) 194,500]... | 475,000) 1,512 15,937 14,772 
Corporation. 
+New Red Head...| 12 0/4 83} 102,000) ... ae 3 z * t 
* Includes 3,115 tons local shunting. + Year 1915. t Not ay: ailable. § Approximate, 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1920. 
27217-—-B 
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-. The Deniliquin and Moama- Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 60.goods carriages and vans. The Silverton Com- 
pany has 20 locomotives, 665 goods vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage; and 
passenger carriages are hired also from the South Australian Government 
railways as’ required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling- 
stock is used. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, but otherwise 
Government rolling-stock is used, 4 passenger carriages, and 1,685 goods 
vehicles being hired during 1919. -On the East Greta railway there are 20 
locomotives, .27 passenger carriages, and 45 goods carriages. The Hexham- 
Minmi Company has 1 locomotive, and 1 passenger carriage; and the 
‘Commonwealth Oil Corporation has 4 locomotives, 2 passenger carriages, 1 
motor ear,.and 67. goods carriages and vans. 

In addition to the private railway lines shown in the above table, there are 
several branches, connected principally natn eoal and other mines; a sum- 
Puy of them is given below:— ~ 


District. in oe 
Connected with Northern Line... hs uw. «95 54 4 8} 
ise: Western ay a Sas wa, 6 39 4 8h 
a : : { 3 40 3 6 
a ‘South Coast ,, eae ai “1 299 76 4 8h 


Raitwars or New South WALES AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The position of the railways of New South Wales in relation to other 
important countries ef the world is shown in the following table for the 
year 1920 in comparison with 1890, to illustrate the relative progress during 
the last thirty years. It is, however, necessary to remember that there are 
vital differences which really invalidate any effective comparison, as, for 
instance, differences in population, and in the assistance received or com- 
petition encountered from river or sea carriage. In cases where the figures 
for sertd could not be obtained, those for the latest year available have been 
inserte : 


1890. 1920, . 
Per bp of Line Per aoe, of Line 
_ eth of pen, d f Open. 

Country. Rallways.| poral) | Baltways pon.) 

lation. AOR: | lation. Area 

i 7 
miles. | No. 'sq.miles.| miles. ) No. |sq.miles. 
New South Wales... at ...| 2,263 | 496 137 || 5,199 | 390 59 
Victoria a se aa .| 2,471 | 457 36 || 4,247 | 354 21 
Queensland Re, 4 Bes «| 2,142 | 180 509 5,942 | 124 113 
South Australia ony ad w| 1,774 183 312 3,442 137 | 110 
Western Australia .., ae wel. 505 96 2,099 4,892; 68; 199 
Tasmania ote cue ax ci 399 | 362 66 791 | 274 | 33 
. New Zealand ... wee ide «| 1,956] 320. 53 3,142 | 395 ! 33 
United Pree a Sis v| 19,943 | 1,896 6 || 23,709 [1,940 | - 5 
Russia ... meas ae] 177363 [5,291 | 120 |) 85,987 .,3,977 5B 
Germany... ssf 24.270 | L981 | 9 || 39,439 |1,719 5 
France ... veaze.  oies vis ve} 21,899 | 1,745 | 9 || 30,709 | 1,290 7 
Prarie vet ges a se| 1,869 | 1,569 8 || 3,705 | 1,062 4 
’ Austria Hite és say or | 14,512 | 2,012 8 
“Hungary $15,267 /2481 16 | 197399 | 1'585 9 
Canada . oh ...| 12,628 | 402 | 270 || 38,191 | 2:9 | 98 
United States of America ae ...| 154,276 | 398 19 ||266,081 | 387 11 
Argentine poeueae ‘is ie w| 3,635 | 825 319 || 21,858 | 379 53 
“Japan... see ote sa 534 |74,171 276 || 7,147 | 7,956 | 21 
Peewee . eee, ; 
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Raiiway. Gauare. OF Poors 


Excluding the Tasmanian lines the classification of the’ Government Rail- 
ways according to gauge as’ rat 30th June, 1920, may be seen below :— 


“Mileage with Gauge. E a 7 cs 
Government Railways, RTT Total Miles 


2. |2tt.6in. | 3 ft. Gin, |4ft. sFin: | 6 ft. sin. | 


New South Wales i... 26 | cesvee 40 | 4,075 eves | *5,041 
Victoria nce oes Ses|' ~<esdese 122! |e Seeecs selon 4,092 4,214 
Queensland ... ans at 30 [> asusee 5,655 Secseel.” ||) caeete 5,685 
South Australia 9... wus] ceeeee | conve 1,209. |. ws. 1,124, .|. 2,388 
Western Australia. weal, “etsaeel [2 wae - 3,539 | cesese- Sy ceeeted -. 8,589 - 
Commonwealth kaa] caeeee | ceeeee 677 | 1,056 ore “| 1,733 
Total... oh. et? 86 122, | 11,120 | 6,081 -|. 5,216: | 22,545: 


“Includes Burrinjuck line, 


¢ 


_.In consequence.of the diversity of gauge interstate. railway communica- 
tion is. seriously. hampered; in a journey from Queensland to Western Aus- 
tralia, breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of 
‘Queensland: and -New South Wales meet; at Albury, on the border of 
New South Wales, and Victoria, at Terowie and Port Augusta in South 
Australia, and at Kalgoorlie, where the Commonwealth and the Western 
Australian lines connect. 

The question of fixing the standard gauge has been the subject of many 
diverse professional opinions. The New South Wales-gauge of 4 ft. 8% in. 
has been recommended by the chief railway engineers of the Commonwealth 
and of. the five States and by the Railway War Council, and has been 
adopted. for. the. Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie railway. 


Each year the problem of the unification of gauges becomes of more 
pressing importance because of its relation to questions of ordinary traffic 
as: well as of defence; and the longer the delay the greater the cost becomes. 

The necessity and urgency of a uniform gauge to connect the. State 
capitals were affirmed in May, 1920, at a conference between’ the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and the State Premiers, who also agreed 
upon. the allocation of the cost and arranged that a committee of railway 
experts should report regarding costs, &. Following upon the presentation 

-of this report, at a further conference held in July, 1920, the question was 

again discussed, and it was finally decided that in the first place a thorough 
test should be made at Tocumwal of the third rail device; secondly, that the 
question of the gauge to be used, the scheme which would best meet 
requirements, and the estimated cost, should be: investigated. by a. com- 
missioin. of. two. expert.engineers from-oversea and a chairman. selected in 
Australia by the Prime Minister. The commission has been appointed 
sinee and has already, held two sittings,. which. were devoted: to making 
preliminary arrangements. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘Ramways: 


It is the intention of the. Federal Government. to construct transcon- 
tinental railway lines to bring the States of the continent of Australia into 
direct communication. A line from Port Augusta in. South Australia to 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia was opened for traffic in November, 1917, 
the gauge of 4 feet 84 inches having been adopted. The total length. is . 
1,051 miles, making the distance by rail from’ Sydney to Fremantle 
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(Western Australia) 2,761 miles, divided up as follows:—Sydney to Mel- 
bourne, 583 miles; Mélbourne to Adelaide, 483; Adelaide to Port Augusta, 
259; Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, 1,051; Kalgoorlie to Fremantle, 385. 
This line is required to facilitate the transport of troops, &c., in time of 
war, and accelerate the transit of Européan mails. Mail matter forwarded 
to Adelaide from Sydney by rail, and thence sent by steamer to Fremantle, 
takes six days, whereas the through railway journey occupies four days. 
When the heavy ballasting.is completed it should be practicable to make 
the journey between Port Augusta and Kalgoorlie in about 24 hours; in 
the meantime, it takes about 35 hours. 


TRAMWAYS. 


With the exception of 22 miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the property of the State Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 814 in. has been adopted for all lines. The electric system 
was introduced into Sydney at the close of 1899, and the steam tramways in 
the metropolitan district have been converted. Of the 2253 miles of line 
open at 30th June, 1920,.there were 1544 miles under the electric system 
and 71 miles worked by steam. 


. . Length ot |’ Length of 
Line. Tine. " Binge Track, 
Electric— , mls. ch. mls. ch, 
City and Suburban a be des ae ne we]. 112 97 207——«8. 
North Sydney ... sad oes en Ar: 21 75 37 (16 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita ote cee Sea te 8 2 15 9g 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands tee tee 1 20. 7° 1 20: 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to Narrabeen one ive 10: 58 |, 15 38 
155.23 | 276 11 
Steam— 
Arncliffe to Bexley sa ase woe th se es 2 50 | 2 50. 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... see eaear | tah ae oes 5 45 6 79 
Parramatta to Castle Hill - Bee ar seers Sasee 6 55 6 55. 
Sutherland to Cronulla .. sed ie Wee ie 7 32 7 32 
Newcastle City and Suburban .. iat oes ite we 34 «6 44 34 
‘East to West Maitland . ae See -_ ai Ses 4 5 4 5 
‘Broken Hill as We is ooh sas ee aoe 10 4 11 35: 
10 37 83 50 
Total oe eee se eee] 225 8G|SBSD OGL 
Sidings, loops, and Cross-overs .... 00 11. see. eee nee cate 54. 62 


I 


During the year ended 30th June, 1920, the length of tramway opened for 
traffic was 63 chains. 


The tramway rolling-stock, on 30th June, 1920, consisted of 26 steam 
motors, 79 steam cars, 1,389 motor cars and 5. trail cars for. electric lines, 
“and 113 service vehicles, ‘making a total of 1,612. - 


_ The capital cost of the State tramways to 30th June, 1920, amounted 
“to £8,768,548, or £38 ,832 per mile open; the cost of construction was 
£4,508,008, or £19,964 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling-stock, work- 
shops, machinery, &c., amounted to £4,260,540. 
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Working of- Tramways. Pd 

‘The following statement shows the working of the various tramways in 
sections for the year ended 30th June, 1920. Three sections returned a 
profit during the period, and the total loss on all lines, after allowing for 
interest on capital, amounted to £8,449. 


Ao ; 
°o . . 

33 5 eg & | #2 
Line. eet @ | Passengers | Gross ae Ba ue Profit + 
. Ba § = carried. |Revenue.| & & ae ZO | Loss — 

eg & i wae 

6 pa mm o 

Eleetric— £ No. £ £ & £ £ 
City and Suburban... --| 6,501,865 | 269,255,935 | 2,870,300 | 1,990,070 | 380,230 | 301,665 | + 78,574 
North Sydney °.. 786,430 | 25,165,376 "211 9923) 175,431 36,492 36,333 | + 159 
Ashfield to Mortlake & Cabarital 209,585 | 5,612,608 | 42,747 | 38,285 4462 | 9,811 |— 5,849 
Manly to The Spitand Manly) 323,744 | 4,124,890 | 46,304 | 39,226] 7,078) 15,148] — 8,070 
to Narrabeen, j 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands 20,925 827,814 5,464 3,662 1,802 976 |-+ 826 
Steam— : H 

Arncliffe to Bexley... te 22,193 604,118 4,796 7,288 | — 2,487 1,040 | — 3,527 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ..| | 29/518 | 1,122,128 | 12,748 | 15,875 | 2,627 | 1/888. ]— 4,010 
Parramatta to Castle Hill .. 89,306 1,065,777 11,877 ' 12,738 ; — 1,356 1,842 ;— 8,198 
Sutherland to Cronulla F 52,427 946,768 15,300 18,607 1,693 2,442 |— 749 
Newcastle City and Suburban| 655,936 | 14,519,605 | 144,449 | 157,501 |—13,052 | 27,448 | — 40,500 
East to West Maitland Zs 34,966 | 603,630 5,784 11,394 | — 5,610 1,780 |— 7,340. 
Broken Hill ae sts =e 92,353 | 1,085,047 10,596 21,554 | —10,958 4,307 i 15,265 
_—— onic a ae he 
Total, All Lines.. .-| 8,768,548 | 324,884,651 | 2,881,797 | 2,486,121 | 805,676 | 404,125 | — 8,449 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since 1880. .The net earnings of the 
tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1920, amounted to 4-56 per cent. on 
cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 463 per cent., the 
actual interest payable, taking into consideration the actual sum obtained 
by the State for its loans, many of which were floated below par :— 


Year. Total Capital Interest 
. coed Length Expended on Gross Working Net Returned 
goth June. of Lines open Revenue. Expenses, Earnings. on 
- Lines, for Traffic, Capital, 
Miles. | & { & £ & per cent. 
1880 > 43 | 60,218 . 18,980 13,444 5,536 9°19 
1890 39} +. 988,614 268,962 224,073 44,889 4°31 
1000 Ty } 1,924,720 409,724 $41,127 68,597 85 
1910 165§ =| «4,668,797 1,185,568 983,587 201,981 433 
1915 2192 «=| ~~ 7,970,293 1,986,060 1,611,286 874,774 4°70 
1916 2203 | 8,166,423 1,991,628 1,602,650 388,978 4°76 
1917 224 } 8,309,629 2,008,539 1,601,367 | 817,172 3°82 
1918° 225} 6,470,091 ~ 1,292,641 "1,808,260 889,381 4°60 
1919: 5h. =| = 8,568,138 » 2,237,701 1,850,724 386,977 * 454 
1920 ; 225% | 8,768,548 2,881,797 2,486,121 [oa 895,676 45 
H 


During the year ended’ 30th June, 1920, the percentage of working 
expenses to the total receipts was-86-3, as compared with-82-7 in the previous 
year; the net earnings amounted to £395, 676, which is equal to a net return 
per average mile open of £1,753, as compared with £1,716 per mile open in 
the previous year. 
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CaN tone : .. Dram. Fareg. 


The following table dhowa the fares charged on the trams for one and 
more sectioiis at five yearly periods since 1910. The average ‘length of a 
section is 12 miles :— 


ab ae ee 


| Week Days. ‘Sundays. 
Sections, | 
June, June, June, June, -| June, June, 
| 1910.. | 1915. | 1920. iro, |. 1918. 1920. 
d d. d a] a. d. 

L 1 1 14 1 2 2 
2: 2 Zl 2, 2 3 ees 
3. . 3. 3. 3h 3. oe Y\. + : 
5 (5 5: Be 5 {| 6 “B: 
6 | 6 6 6 | 66 6 6. 


In June, 1915, passengers travelling in. the- second section..only: were 
charged 13d. In June, 1921, the fares charged on week days were 2d. for 
one section, 3d. for two sections, 4d. for three sections, 5d. for four sections, 
and 6d. for five or six sections; and on Sundays, 1d. more in each case. 


Comparison of Tramway Traffic: . 


The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger’ traffic 
and the tram mileage since 1900. ‘With the extension of the tramway 
system the earnings per tram mile decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900 to 1s. in 
1905, but have since risen to 2s. 1#d.; the working cost per tram mile 


dropped from 1s. 10d. to 10d. in 1905, but increased steadily to 1s. 104d. in 
1920. 


Year ended | Length of line Passengers Tram Earnings per | Working cost 

30th June. open, carried, mileage. tram mile. per tram mile. 
miles, No. miles. sd. 8. d. 
1900 71h 66,244,334 4,355,024 23 110 
1905 1253 139,669,459 16,413,762 I 0 010 
1910 165% : 201,151,021. 20,579,386 1 1}. 0 113 
1915 21938 289,282,815 26,842,974 1 5g 1 23 
1916 220} 292,021,774 26,451,442 16 1: 2} 
1917 224 295,303,714 25,361,992 1 7. *: 1.4 
1918 2933 255,740,808 21,762,244 110° I 5 

1919 2254. | 268,797,814. | 24,674,306 1. 92 16. 
1920 225% 324,884,651 26,889,077 2 13 1. 10} 


The extension of the City and North Sydney tramways since 1905 may be 
seen in the following statement, also the enormous increase in the passénger’ 
traffic. All lines which communicate directly with the city of Sydney are 


yee, aRAILWAYS AND: SRAMWATS. or 241 
included in the category “City and Suburban”; the Ashfield, Kogarah, 
Arncliffe, and Rockdale lines, which act as feeders to the railways, and the 
Manly lines have not been included :— ; 


City and Suburban, ; | North Sydney. 
Year ee: 
ended ; 
30th June:| “Length © Passengers Tram Length Passengers Tram 
of line, carried. mileage. of line, carried. niileage. 
miles, No. miles. miles, No. miles, 
1905 734 120,973,934 14,413,273 11} 9,128,575 1,074,743 
1910 . 944 173,897,034: | 17,743,868 16% 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1915 10} 240,545,317 22,242,010 194 20,743,680 2,375,916 
1916 II} 242,686,337 21,937,619 | 194 20,813,257 2,279,494 
1917 112} 244,712,191 20,884,254 / 20} 21,612,120 2,290,913 
1918 112% 212372470 17,650,438 gt 19,238,753 2,225,771 
1919 113 222,111,451 20,094, 167 21 20,086,649 2,394,534 
1920 113 269,255,935 21,811,695 22 25,165,376 2,705,620 


Tramway ACCIDENTS. 


‘The accidents which occurred on tramways during the gquinquennial 
period ended 30th June, 1920, are classified in the following table, in a 
similar way to those relating to the railways :— 


Accidents connected with Accidents not connected 
the movement of with the movement of 
Classification. - tramway vehicles, tramway vehicles, 
1018 1917. 115 1919, }1920, || 1916.| 1917.|1918.|1919.| 1920. 
| | 
Passengers— 
Causes pevent their own control— 
Killed.. wae KE ae east const | se see! Seed] Cezeni| Lawete| oe | see 
Injured 77| 48) 57) 47) 157 1} 2). ey aes 
Their own misconduct, or “Want of 
_ caution— { 
Killed.. ik te 7} 12 4! 5 12 | eisondll gonad svar [hie 
Injured | 3 7 346| 297| 270} 226) 294], 8) 13) 13) 3) 7 
Servants of the Department—_ 
Causes aia their own control— ; 
Killed... wal 1 Peta) Weer: ec ciee| ecoree feceerea ieee ees lecrccgl haere 
Injured. i 47| 74] 64) 87] 70)! 29} 32] 36) 41]. 79 
Their own misconduct, or “want of | 
cantion— | 
Killed... oot wee irre ee 0 ee 6 ee | | rer Be 1. 
Injured 4 .| 152) 241) 207) 281) 246)' 306) 322) 379) 438; 603 
Others— 
Killed... | 23) 32) 13) 16} 19) w. |. fp . Vcc 
Injured se .| 294) 226, 194) 178) 243 4, 10) 8 38 2 
Total { peg .| 32} 25) 20) 22) 35 wise Pees 2... 
{Injured .| 916} 881; 792; 819}1010)) 348) 378| 436] 485| 691 
| : 


As the tramways usually traverse crowded streets, the number of accidents 


must be considered small. 


The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended 
.80th June, 1920, was 324,884,651, and the rate of fatal accidents among 


passengers was 04 per million. 


With one exception, the fatal accidents in 


the last five years were ascribed entirely to misconduct or want of caution 


on the part of passengers. 


The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1920, in respect of accidents on the tramways ‘was £22,778, as com- 


pared with £14,297 for the preceding. year. 
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: Private TRAMWAYS. 


There is one tramway under private contro! within the State—a steam 
tramway, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing at 
the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where it connects with the Parramatta 
River steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The 


line has been constructed to the standard gauge of 4 feet 8} inches, and 
was opened in 1883. 


RaItways AND TRAMWAYS. 
A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 
the result of working during the last two years, is shown below :— 


1919. 1980. 
Particulars. Railways Railways 
Railways. | Tramways. and Railways. | Tramways. and 
Tramways. Tramways. 
Cost, of Construction and £ £ £ £ & £ 
Equipment at 30th June ..| 76,601,591 | 8,568,188 | 85,169,729 | 79,318,917 | 8,768,548 | 88,087,465 
Year ended 80th June— 
Earnings ae 9,958,173 2,237,701 | 12,195,874 | 13,083,847 2,881,797 | 15,965,644 
Working Expenses a6 6,904,450 1,850,724 8,755,174 9,570,984 2,486,121 | 12,057,305 
Balance after paying Work- 
ing Expenses a 3,053,723 386,977 3,440,700 8,512,863 395,676 8,904,539 
Interest on Capital .. 3,265,540 368,529 | 3,634,069 | 3,641,988 404,125 | 4,046,113 
Defteit .. 211,817 18,448 193,369 129,125 8,449 187,574 
* Surplus. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


The amount of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
Government railways and tramways in June, 1920, is shown in the following 


statement, in comparison with the previous year:— 


Year ended 30th June, 1919. Year ended 30th June, 1920. 
Particulars, 3 a 
Railways. Tramways, Total. Railways. | Tramways. Total. 
Persons employed— 

‘Salaried staff 4,937 794 5,731 4,913 759 5,672 
Wages ¥¥ 29,776 8,234 38,610 29,807 8,211 38,018 
Total number 34,713 9,028 43,741 34,720 8,970 43,690 

Wages paid— £ £ £ £ £ 
Maintenance Branch} 1,465,285 | 196,472 | 1,661,757 || 1,811,324 | 279,984 | 2,091,308 
Locomotive 23 2,038,872 | ...... 2,038,872 | 2,894,533 | ...... 2,894,533 
Electric se Paes 336,153 326,153 isesaiaa 444,964 444,964 
Traffic ” 1,038,637 | 727,615 | 1,766,252 || 1,408,132 | 981,803 | 2,389,935 
Total ...| 4,542,794 /1,260,240 | 5,803,034 || 6,113,989 |1,706,751 | 7,820,740 


The average number of men employed during the year ended 30th June, 
1920, was 43,300, including an average of 1,562 employees serving with the 
Australian Imperial Force. The number of railway and tramway employees 
who had joined the Australian Imperial Force was 8,477. All permanent 
employees were paid the difference in their pay in railway and tramway 
service and in the defence forces; under certain conditions similar terms 
were allowed to members of the temporary staff. 

‘A seheme to provide superannuation allowances for the officers of the 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910; particulars are 
shown in another chapter of this Year Book. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services of New South Wales passed 
over to the Commonwealth, on 1st March, 1901, and on 1st November, 1902, 
uniform rates were established for the conveyance of newspapers and trans- 
mission of telegrams throughout Australia. 


Noumprr oF Post OFFICES, &c. 


The following table shows, in comparative form, the number of post offices, 
and the postal matter carried in the State of New South Wales. 


Post Offices | 5.3: Letters, 
vear. | tn New" [Reine Poxtearde ard | seyopapers, | Packets, | Pare 
i Articles. 
1910 1,911 526 | 163,754,056 | 66,963,559 | 39,008,610 | 1,600,426 
1911 1,948 542 | 189,656,401 | 71,619,194 | 36,283,500 1,748,822 


1912 2,000 559 | 192,996,376 | 68,696,648 | 32,687,904 | 2,067,652 
1913 2,025 571 | 212,689,659 | 64,874,811 | 38,583,889 | 2,318,453 
‘1914 2,049 574 | 217,907,644 | 66,216,699 | 34,203,574 | 2,372,964 
1915-16 | 2,074 566 | 219,525,661 | 72,067,335 | 33,343,149 | 2,537,970 
1916-17 2,040 548 | 259,185,729 | 68,546,782 | 28,230,715 | 2,906,090 
1917-18 2,031 548 | 255,177,316 | 62,320,777 | 24,844,315 | 2,923,254 
1918 19 2,037 562 | 240,591,473 | 63,387,875 ) 22,887,484 | 2,977,413 
1919-20 2,034 559 | 256,062,161 | 61,407,862 | 20,038,008 | 2,951,391 


Further particulars of the postal matter carried during the year ended 
30th June, 1920, are shown below :— 


er To are from 7 eee Per Head 
Postal Matter. ee rp eoler onneres Total. 0 

Cc ted O: E Austral tsid i : 

(Counted Once) faba Avetraliz. Population. 
Letters and post-cards| 190,320,608 | 40,259,403 | 23,041,444 | 253,621,460 126°9 
Registered articles ...| 1,664,386 | 467,186 309,129 2,440,701 12 
Newspapers ... ...{ 48,958,304 | 12,556,641 4,892,917 | 61,407,862 30°7 
Packets 2s ...| 15,478,898 | 2,865,737 | 1,693,373 | 20,038,C08 100 
Parcels eee w| 2,114,420 | 612,878 224,093 2,951,391 15 


During 1919-20 the postal matter posted and received per head of popula- 
tion comprised—Letters, post-cards, and registered articles, 128 ; newspapers, 
31; and packets and parcels, 12. 


Value-payable Parcel Post. 


Under a system of value-payable parcel post, the Department accepts 
for transmission within the Commonwealth parcels or letters sent in execution 
of orders, and collects from the addressees on behalf of the senders the charges 
due thereon. During the year ended 30th June, 1920, the number of parcels 
posted in New South Wales was 38,713, and thie value collected was £85,055, 
the revenue, including postage, commission ou value, registration, and money- 
order commission béing £5,485, 
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Deap Letters, &ec. 


.- The number of letters'and other postal articles dealt with by the Dead 
Letter Office in New South Wales during the year ended 30th June, 1920, 
was as follows :— 


Letters: Packets 
How dealt with. and Post: and Newspapers. 
Cards. Circulara, 
Returned direct to writers, or delivered... ...| 889,028 | 615,300 i 
Destroyed in accordance with Act See 100,266 | 121,100 406,300 
Returned as unclaimed to other States or Countries .. 143,542 7,931 
Total... ve sts te wa ...| 832,886 | 744,331 406,300 


Rates oF: Posrace. 


The principal postal charges in force within the Commonwealth and Papua 
are at the following rates, which came into operation on 2nd October, 


1920. 
Letters .., eee Ses eee ate she ose ses .. 2d. per 402. 


Letter Cards ... sae se ses ats ase we ee = 2 each, 
Post cards—Single’ ... oes ... gd. each, 
Newspapers— Printed and published i in Australia as we 1d. per 10.02. 
Printed and published outside Australia we Id. per 4 oz. 
Megecnee— De and published in Australia Me wd. per 8 oz, 
Printed and published outside BsAustealis sca ve Ad. per 4 02 
Books—Printed in Australia ee ase we Id. per 8 oz. 
Printed outside Australia .. wee ans ies .. Id. per 4 oz, 
Printed papers. e ww. Id. per 202. 
Commercia Tapers, patterns, ‘samples and merchandise l}d. per 2.02, 
Parcels .. eae 7 «. 6d. for 11b.,,.and 3d. per if additional. 


Licensed vendors of postage stamps may be allowed 24 per cent. 
commission, up to a maximum of 30s. per week.. During the year ended 
30th June, 1920, an amount of £5,523 was paid as commission to licensed 
vendors in New South Wales, the total so paid for all. States of the Common- 
wealth being £21,242, 


Main SERVICES, 


The number of inland mail services in New South Wales during 1919-20 
was 2,180; the cost of road services amounted to £230,374, and of railway 
services to ° £93, 592. 

The Postmaster. General stabilises new mail services. in the country 
districts of the State when the persons. interested provide half the difference 
between cost and revenue. 


Ocean Marin Services. 


A contract for the carriage of oversea mails fortnightly, between Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom, was arranged by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment with the Orient Steam Navigation Company for a period of ten years, 
dating from 11th February, 1910, The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
also conducted a fortnightly service, under contract with the Imperial 
Government, and thus regular weekly communication via Suez was main- 
tained until the war period. Since the close of the war these services have 
been carried out as far as. possible with the reduced number of steamers 
available. At the present time (May, 1921), the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is negotiating with the Orient Steam Navigation Company for the 
establishment of a four-weekly mail service between Australia and England 
vta Suez to commence on the expiration of the present contract in September, 
1921. A subsidy of £130,000 per annum is to be paid the Company, 
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and: large: fast steamers, fitted with refrigerating space, are to be employed. 
The. contract: will be renewed from year to year and will. be: subject to. 
termination: on.twelve months. notice being given by either contracting party. 

The Imperial Government will probably arrange with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company for the establishment of an alternate four- 
weekly service by the same route, so that a regular fortnightly mail service 
via Suez may. be inaugurated at an early date. 

Mails to Europe via America are carried by the Union Steamship Com- 
pany, which maintains a monthly service vie Auckland, Fiji, Honolulu, and 
Vancouver, subsidised by New Zealand and Canada, and a monthly service 
via Wellington and San Francisco, subsidised by New Zealand. American 
vessels of the Oceanic Steamship Company despatched. every three. weeks. also 
carry mails between Sydney and San Francisco. 

Mails to China, Japan, and other eastern ports are carried by various 
British steamships, also by the Dutch and Japanese. 

A British service between Sydney and Singapore is subsidised by: the 
Government of New South Wales, and a mail service to Lord Howe 
Island and Norfolk Island, Papua, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, and 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands is subsidised by the Commonwealth 
Government. 

AgRopLANE Marr Services. 


The Postal Department has established a committee for the purpose of 
watching the development of the aeroplane and advising the Department 
upon its use for the conveyance of mails. Investigations to date indicate 
that areroplane services in Australia are practicable, but that the establish- 
ment of such services independently by the Postal Department: would be too 
costly. The development of aviation, however, is of vital importance fcr 
the defence of Australia, and preliminary arrangements have been made 
with. the Defence Department for the establishment of an experimental 
air mail service in Western. Australia between Geraldton and Derby. 

Under the Air Navigation Act, 1920, the Governor-General may make 
regulations for the purpose of giving effect within Commonwealth territories 
to the Convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation, signed in 
Paris, 13th October, 1919. 


'TRELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first- used by the public of New South Wales on 
26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 22 miles in 
length, was brought into operation. At 30th June, 1920, there were 2,247 
telegraph stations. The following table gives a view of the telegraph 
business transacted in New South Wales since 1910 :— 


Telegrams, 
Telegraph P Revenue 
Year, Stations. Pecan pe ner : In received. 
(Inland Transit. Total. 
| counted once). 
ke £ 
1910 1,399 5,220, 962 386,216 5,607,178 | 245,245 
1911 1,406 5,505,935- {| 413,777 5,919,712 253,398 
1912 | 1,384 | 5,917,219 | 447,771 | 6,364,990 | 278,665 
1913 | 1,602 | 6,116,945 | 458,722 | 6,573,667 | 297,965 
1914 | 1,937 | 6,178,926 | 524,093 | 6,703,019 | 307,999 


1915-16| 2,107 | 6,402,092 | 624/992 | 7,027,084 | 331,924 
1916-17) 2,931 | 6,491,354 | 661,559 | 7,152,913 | 350,581 
1917-18| 2:237 | 6,870,263 | 728,154 | 7'598:417 | 386,919 
1918-19 | 2,252 | 7,183,231 | 753,219 | 7,986,453 | 436,427 
1919-20| 2,247 | 8,283,993 | 760,105 | 9,044,098 | 455,014 
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Although the telephone system has been developed extensively during 
recent years, there has been no decline in the number of telegraph messages, 

The telegrams received and despatched during the year ended 30th June, 
1920, were classified as follows :— 


Inland (counted once) .. sae sus as we. 4,779,884 
Interstate Ae 353 a eee a7 .» 2,975,970 
To and from other countries (cablegrams) ... sae 528,139 
In transit ; 6 ise sai 760,105 

Total see ees ‘va be wa» 9,044,098 


Excluding the telegrams in transit, the messages represented 4°1 per head 
of population. 
CaBLe SERVICES. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the cable lines giving 
communication from Sydney :— 


To Europe— 
via Darwin and Banjoewangie, Java (duplicate). 
via Perth, Cocos, and Durban. 
via Roebuck Bay and Banjoewangie. 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, Fiji, Fanning Island, and Canada. 
To New Zealand— 
via La Perouse and Nelson (duplicate). 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, and Auckland. 
via Bondi and Muriwai Creek. 
To New Caledonia— 
via Bundaberg and Gomen. 
To Tasmania— 
via Flinders and Low Head (duplicate). 


Cable Messages. 
The following table gives a comparison of the cable business transacted in 
New South Wales during the last five years, excluding messages to and from 


Tasmania. Messages in transit are excluded also, but the receipts from 
such business are included in the amount of revenue shown. 


Cable Messages. Ainount Collected. 
Year, [ ° F 
flent f New [Received in New Portion due to 
outh Wales. | South Wales, | Totl. | Commonwealth 
£ £ 
| \ 
1915-16 136,487 211,490 450,374 42,708 
1916-17 186,143 260,284 | 503,587 48,107 
1917-18 192,467 251,919 628,291 51,382 
1918-19 196,521 274,180 899,833 67,058 
1919-20] 250,260 277,879 875,280 76,117 


Lerten TELEGRAMS. 


Letter telegrams were introduced in February, 1914; messages may be 
telegraphed during the night to certain offices and thence forwarded as 
ordinary letters—that is, delivered by first letter delivery, or despatched to 
address by mail. The messages must be written in plain language. Letter 
telegrams may be exchanged between any offices which are open for the 
receipt of ordinary business between 7 p.m. and midnight, or for ordinary 
or press business after 7 p.m. 
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’ ‘DEFERRED TELEGRAMS, 


A system of ace: tel egrams came into operation on Ist January, 1912, 
be which telegrams, written in plain language, and subject: to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours, may be sent at half ordinary rates to those 
countries: which have adopted. the: service, including the United. Kingdom 
and all British Possessions to which the rate per word is not less than 10d., 
also to the Commonwealth wireless stations in the Pacific, and to Port 
Moresby and Flinders Island. Besides British territories the Commonwealth 
exchanges deferred telegrams with a number of foreign countries. 


WirELEss TELEGRAPHY. 


The administration of the radio service, which was under the control of 
the Department of the Navy for the greater part of the war period, reverted 
to the Postmaster-General’s Department on lst July, 1920, although the 
actual transfer did not take place until 28th October following. Immediate 
steps were taken to extend the radio service, and any person in a remote 
locality, where land-line facilities are unobtainable, may now obtain a license 
to erect and operate his own station. In any case where such a station has 
been erected to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General’s Department, and 
the financial position is sound, the Department will undertake to bring the 
owner into communication with the land-line system. For this latter 
purpose collecting stations are now being erected. 


The New South Wales radio station is at Pennant Hills, Sydney. The 
other stations in the Commonwealth are at Adelaide, Mount Gambier, 
Brisbane, Cooktown, Rockhampton, Thursday Island, Townsville, Perth, 
Broome, Esperance, Geraldton, Roebourne, Wyndham, Darwin, Hobart, 
Flinders Island, King Island, and Melbourne. 

The removal of the restrictions imposed during the war was marked by a 
great increase in the radiogram trafic, the total number of messages 
handled during the year ended 30th June, 1920, being 131,898, and: the 
- revenue collected £17,457. 


TELEPHONES. 
The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and exchanges 
have since been provided in many other important centres, the number in 


1920 being 873. A telephone trunk line between Sydney and Melbourne. 
was brought into use in 1907. 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service since 
1913 :— 


Year. Exchanges ere ot Public Tueereonts 

° “| Connected, | Telephones. connected. 
1913 451 43,845 916 53,978 
1914 521 49,040 1,069 62,367 
1915-16 705 51,903 1,317 66,532 
1916-17 565 57,553 1,421 70,058 
1917-18 825 62,123 1,521 78,886 
1918-19 853 65,734 1,558 84,118 
1919-20 873 70,700 1,606 91,117 


Tests are being made of the capabilities of wireless telephony, but no 
commercial service has yet been instituted. 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS OF PosTaL SERVICES. 


Viewing the postal services as important factors in the development of the 
country, any financial loss incurred in the working of the Post: Office has been 
deemed to be counterbalanced by the national advantages gained. 

The results for the whole Commonwealth during the last five years are 
compared i in the following statement :— 


ended Sth June, Earnings. ; Pisheinon | Surplus, tas, een 
, £ £ £ £ £ 
1916 5,049,569 | 4,841,667 207,902 | 523,892 |( -)315,990 
1917 5,515,769 | 5,134,533 $81,236 | 558,382 |(—)177,146 
1918 5,778,954 | 4,809,571 964,383 577,001 |( +)387,382 
1919 6,158,571 } 5,043,891 1,114,680 590,035 |( + )524,645 
1920 6,732,096 | 5,633,752 1,098,344 610,390 |(+)487,954 


The accounts for the years 1916-20 are exclusive of the figures relating to 
the Wireless Telegraph Branch, which was controlled by the Department of 
the Navy from lst July, 1915, until 1st July, 1920. 


Particulars regarding the various branches in the State of New South 
Wales for the year ended 30th June, 1920, were as follows :— 


Postal 


Telephone 


Net 
‘ Interest 
. Work Profit. ) 
Branch. Earnings. fixpetece: Surplus, gee Le om 

£ £. £ £ £ 
i ...{ 1,291,721 | 1,278,733 17,988 | 40,704 | (—)2%,716 
Telegraph (except Wireless) | 468,584 394,200 74,384 | 37,730 | (+)36,654 
868,049 | 635,600 | 232,449 | 151,102 | (+)81,347 
Total, all branches ... ,.| 2,628,354 | 2,308,533 | 324,821 | 229,536 | (+ )95,285 
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SUPERVISION AND REGULATION OF Mrninc, &c. 


New South Wales owes much of its progress to its mineral resources. 
Coal was the first mineral discovered (1847); and, until gold in payable 
quantities was found in 1851, was the only mineral raised. During the 
next twenty years these two minerals constituted 95 per cent. of the value 
of all mineral production, but in 1873 the output of copper, and a few years 
later the output of tin, attained important dimensions. In 1883 the 
production of silver began to increase rapidly, although it was not until 
1888 that its real value as a national asset was fully manifested. 


Mining operations are controlled by the State Departinent of Mines. 
The functions of the Department include the administration of legal 
enactmeuts relating to mining, and of the Prospecting Vote, the examinaticn 
of coal-fields, the inspection of collieries and mines, geological and mining 
surveys and assays, and the general supervision of the mining industry. 


Authority must be obtained for all operations for the mining of gold or 
other minerals. A miner’s right, for which a fee of 5s. per annum is charged, 
entitles the holder to occupy Crown land for the purpose of mining for gold 
or other minerals, to construct works for mining pyrposes, to conserve water 
or obtain timber in connection with mining, except within exempted areas, 
and for residence. A business license, the fee for which is 20s. per annum, 
entitles the holder to occupy one-quarter of an acre of Grown land in a town 
or one acre outside town boundaries. 


During the year 1920 there were 12,838 miners’ rights and 489 business 
licenses issued, the fees received amounting to £2,310 and £313 respectively. 
In 1910 17,355 miners’ rights were issued, and 1,298 business licenses were 
granted. The reduced figures are indicative of the general decline in the 
industry. 


The annual rent for mining leases is 1s. per acre. A royalty of 1 per 
cent. of the gross value of gold and other minerals, except coal and shale, - 
won from the land leased, and a royalty of 6d. per ton on all coal and shale, 
is payable to the Crown. No royalty is payable, except on coal and shale, 
unless the gross value execeds £500 during the year. 


Upon payment of a fee, and under certain conditions, holders of miners’ 
rights may obtain authority to enter upon any private land to prospect for 
minerals and may apply for a lease for the whole or any part of the land. 

Leases of Crown or of private land may be granted for the purpose of 
mining for gold or any mineral by dredging, sluicing, or other method. 

The minimum labour conditions are as follow :— 

For gold: One man to 5 acres for the first year, and thereafter one man 
to 2 acres. For minerals other than gold, coal, or shale: One man to 20 
. acres for the first year, and thereafter one man to 10 acres. For coal or shale : 

Two men to 640 acres, or fraction thereof. = mo 

The Mining Act provides for thé suspension of the labour conditions under 
certain circumstances, ee : 

20007 —A. 
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Certificates of competency are issued by the Minister upon the report of 
the examining boards to managers, under-managers, engine-drivers, and - 
electricians. 


In 1920, certificates were issued under the Coal Mines Regulation Act to 
11 managers, 11 under-managers, 81 deputies, and 6 mine electricians. Under 
the Mines Inspection Act, 8 certificates were issued to managers, 9 permits 
to act as managers, 289 engine-drivers’ certificates, and 9 licenses to test and 
examine boilers. 


AREA UNDER Mininc OccupaTIoNn. 


The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st December, 
1920, was approximately 387,871 acres, made up as follows :— 


Acres. 

Crown Lands under mining lease .. - « ee sve ia 213,496 
‘5 e », lease for mining purposes .. oa i dat 5,500 
PY, a5 », application for mining lease Wi Pt a 39,361 

ae », leage for me purposes wae 2,063 . 
Private Lands under mining lease nds : Pa 27,085 
53 53 » lease for mining purposes... ©... ae aa 454 
EA $3 » application for mining lease sh ae 18,573 
oY 3 3 1, lease for mung purposes oat 248 
$4 3 3) authority to enter . ; ; ie 42,040 
3 agreement ... aes see ne ee 12,767 
Dredging Uands under application for lease... see oe ves 2,556 
Miner’s Right and Business License ae eo xe — a 10,267 
Authority to Prospect es ahs ae we at 58 
Under application for Authority t to > Prospect ae “i ed Ss 12,164 
Other Mining Titles.. ine Bee oa aie eis 1,239 
Total... ice ne ion -_ «887,871 


The total number of applications received during 1920 by the Department 
of Mines for leases and authorities to prospect was 1,345 relating to 112,916 
acres. Of these, 858 applications, covering 93,21] acres, related to Crown 
lands, and 437 applications, covering 17,580 acres, related to private 
lands. The remaining applications, covering 2,125 acres, related to both 
Crown and private lands. 


The applications approved during 1920 under the Mining Act were as 
follows :— 


Classification, oe Agerosnte Classification. ae. Aggregate 
No. | Acres. No. | Acres, 
Crown Lands— ; “|| Private Lands— 
Mining Leases... ..{ 376 | 23,614 Mining Leases.. ve] 171 6,119 
- Leases for mining pur- ; Leases for r mining pur- 

poses... 34 387 poses., 3 ei 18 74 
Authorities to prospect 36 | 14,216 ———_. 
| 189 | 6,193 
| Crown & Private Lands— ————. 

Dredging Leases. ...| 26] 1,089 

446 | 38,217. ‘Total... . «| 661 | 46,499 


x A : 


Two theusand-three hundred and. forty-six authorities to enter, covering 
56,428 acres, were issued during 1920. 
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The following is a statement of the expenditure by the State from the 
Consolidated. Revenue Fund on account of services in connection with mining 
during the years ended 30th June, 1916-20. 


Head of Service. : 1916. 1917. 1918. i919. | 1920. 
| 
: £ £ £ £ £ 
Department of Mines... «| 50,011 | 49,490 | 50,242 | 59,163 | 52,071 
State Colliery, Lithgow - eee Sea) sds 942 325 170 236 
Geological Survey Laboratory ...  ...! 181 196 124 196 324 
Miners’ Accident Relief Branch ... vel 1,303 1,521 1,389 1,369 1,143 
Administration of the Act for Recusicn 
of Coal Mines and Collieries... 575 415 | 321 332 405 
To promote hae for gold and| — | ; 
other minerals* . .| 8,093 | 7,162 8,328 9,575 | 8,352 
Royal Commission—Coal Mining Industry| ... sae aes oo 9,2°2 


To acquire, erect, work, and maintain 
and to assist in the erection of crushing 


batteriest eas sa Ms ns 265 231 5 250 we 

Bores to prove coal seams under Reserves 684 |... 52 aes one coat 

Detonators and explosives fre | 10,306 2,096 554 54 oie 
Miscellaneous tee eo to «| 1,795 320 455 633 | 1,608 
Total ... oe tee | 73,213 | 62,425 | 61,744 62,745. 73,421 

Endowment Miners’ Accident Relief Act) 11,613 | 11,561 3,275 ate sae 
State Coal Mines Act oui ais wad és 825 1,000 1,000 861 
Total Sea vee «| 84,826 | 74,811 | 66,019 | 63,745 714,282 


* These amounts are to be refunded if, in the opinion of the Prospecting Board, minerals are wou in. 
payable quantities, or if the mines otherwise prove profitable to the prospectors. 


+ To be repaid in accordance with agreements. 


Presps ACTING: 


Subsidies are granted by. the Govéchinent to encourage prospecting for: 
minerals. The Prospecting Board, consisting of the Under Secretary for 
Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
and three Inspectors, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and.a Geologieal: Surveyor, 
deals with all. applications for aid, and miners desiring a grant from the 
Prospecting Vote must satisfy the Board that the locality to be prospected is . 
likely to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode of operation is suitable 
for its discovery. Miners assisted from the vote are not entitled to claim 


any reward that may: be offered for ne discovery, of a new gold or mineral - 
field. : hye: 


Under the regulations « Svbenag’the distribution of the vote, the amount. 
advanced must be refunded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral 
by means of the aid granted. " 


Be 
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The following statement summarises the amounts allotted to prospectors 


for the various minerals 


to 1895 and thereafter for the years ended 30th June :— 


; the figures are for calendar years from 1887, 


Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 


Period. 7 

Gold, | Silverand) Copper, | Tin, Coal. | Other | total. 
£ £ £ £ £7 | £ £ 

1887-1889 26,332 886 138 34 338 | 283 | 28,011 
1890-1894 | 111,878 7,254 1,367 1,261 3,752 | 3,283 | 128,795 
1895-1900 | 107,581 4,886 7,762 2,389 on 4,021 | 127,639 
1901-1905 | 80,636 5,108 | 10,186 | 7,828 40 1,430 | 105,178 
1906-1910 | 38,822 7,986 | 20,765 3,146 310 871 | 71,900 
1911-1915 | 50,209 7,557 | ° 8,939 5,870 es 4,837 | 77,412 
1916 5,548 481 1,148 | 705 3,395 | 9,277 
1917 9,152 890 1,869 | 944 667 | 13,522 
1918 8,172 | 1,061 | 2,542; 869 1,126 | 13,770 
1919 5,489 1,198 2,656 447 “ae 1,815 | 11,605 
1920 4,615 695 1,842 J,013 90 826 9,081 
Total 448,434 | 38,002 | 59,164 | 25,506 4,530 | 20,554 | 596,190 


No large payable field has yet been discovered through the agency of the 
Prospecting Vote, but several rich mines have been opened with the aid 
granted, notably the Mount Boppy Gold Mine. 

In addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or reef 
invariably leads to the development of large areas of adjoining land under 
the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is derived by the State. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MIinzs. 
The extent to which mining industries provide employment is indicated in 


the following statement of the approximate number of men employed as at 
3lst December, 1916-1920 :— 


a 7 | Metalliferous. Coal PA oe 
ear. = and 
| Silver, : | Shale. mee 
Gold Lead, Copper. Tin, Other, Total. employed 
and Zinc. 

1916 2,317 | 6,461 1,661 1,938 2,055 14,412 16,892 31,304 

1917 1,823 7,619 2,074 1,779 2,184 15,479 17,338 32,817 

1918 2,540 7,585 1,529 2,352 2,731 16,737 16,926 33,663 

1919 1,656 6,556 1,148 2,171 2,750 | 14,281 18,178 32,459 

1920 1,712 1,931 583 1,822 3,150 9,198 19,965 29,163 


These figures do not include persons employed in’ works manufacturing 
lime, cement, or coke. Comparing the figures for 1920 with those of the 
previous year, there was a decrease of 3,296 in the total number employed, 
‘though there were increases in coal and ‘shale miners. 


MiveralL ProDvuction. 

The statistics of mineral production aréincomplete, and in many instances 
the export trade is taken as the measure of the output. Comparison of the 
output of the several minerals is difficult also, as regards quantity, by reason 
of the variety of units of measurement employed in the different 
branches of the mining industry, and, as regards value, by the difference 
in the stages of production at which the values are assessed. For instance, 
the value of the tin output represents the values of ingots and of ore, and 
with other metals, the export, which is accepted as. representing the 
production, is mainly i in ore. 

Measured by the aggregate output, coal is the most valuable mineral in 
New South Wales, followed by silver and gold. 
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The summary given below shows the output and the value of the produc- 
tion for the year 1920, and for the whole period since the commencement 
of mining operations to the end of 1920:— 


To the end of 1920, 


During 1920. 
Minerals. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metals. oz. fine. £ oz. fine. £ 
Gold—Domestic Ores 48,907 207,746 14,797,544 | 62,855,933 
Silver— oz. OZ. 

Silver Ingots and Matte 158,934 36,942 42,480,556 5,629,362 

tons. tons. 

Lead Ore ,Concentrates, &c. ... 8,890 76,634 9,319,718 | 76,619,639 
Lead—Pig, &c. “a 413 9,905 298, 154 5,784,823 
Zinc— 

Spelter . oh 1,003,756 7 

Concentrates 71,043 249,456 | 4,430,232 } 18,415,779 
Copper— 

Ingots, Matte, and Beguinn met 1,290 127,978 229,146! 14,879,775 

Ore set ee cas bee 31,975 376,303 
Tin— 

Ingots .., Pr bi 85,232 | - 9,100,914 

Ore ee 2,486 413,794 38,737 3,241,383 
Tron— 

Pig-iron—from Domestic Ore., 86,096 645,720 716,025 3,290,882 

Tron Oxide k 1,574 1,247 42,682 54,539- 

Tronstone Flux.., 2,881 3,726 124,202 98,385 
Tungsten— 

Wolfram 14 2,212 2,260 267,450- 

Scheelite 21 3,805 1,690 192,375 

oz. oz. 
Platinum 796 16,672 15,689 64,406 : 
tons. tons. 
Molybdenite ts 40 8,442 799 205,500 - 
Antimony—Metal and Ore 290 2,505 18,807 343,688 © 
Bismuth—-Metal and Ore 76 33,886 760 222,928 
Chrome thy 1,460 5,090 34,650 110,703 
Magnesite ... 6,474 9,891 33,063 41,530 
Manganese—Ore 2,531 2,008 19,915 28, 085. 
Non-metals, 
Fuels— tons. tons, ; 
Coal .| 10,715,999 7,723,355 | 256,680,532 | 105,867,621 
*Coke ... 567,569 844,191 6,527,257 5,844,746 

Shale (Oil) 21,004 46,082 1,861,880 2,548, 896 - 
Structural Materials— 

Limestone—Flux 80,145 30,920 1,697,095 885,558" 

+Marble ... sis 2,315 oe 40,698 

Slates sos 5,000 ei 8,553 
Alunite 634 2,536 54,367 193,507 
Gem Stones— 

Noble Opal oe 23,600 da 1,498,184 

cts. cts. 

Diamonds 3,523 6,282 198,936 140,269 

tons. tons. 

Silica... ts 14,884 29,768 56,896 113,475 
Other Minerals and ‘Ores see 39,907 aan 390,663 

Total value 10,611,615 314, 356,552 

Other— 
Iron made from scrap sag bas vet 1,416,030 
*Portland Cement 143,887 719,435 1,735,592 5,376,289 
*tLime ... me 38,505 | 80,412 552,695 671,512 


* Quantity manufactured and value. 


t Includes value of quantity exported (only) to end of 1901. 
} Includes quantity exported (only) up to end of 1899. 
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‘The value of the mineral production in quinquennial periods since 1856 
the figures are exclusive of iron made from 
scrap, Portland cement, and lime, which are included in the production of 
the manufacturing industry : — 


is shown in the following table ; 


Period. Value of Production. Period. Value of Production. 
. £ ! £ 
1856-60 6,069,118 i 1901-05 29,880,914 
1861-65 9,980,397 | 1906-10 42,450,535 
1866-70 7,001,454 1911-15 51,930,852 
1871-75 10,768,230 1916 10,499,756 
1876-80 9,184,015 1917 12,538,140 
1881-85 12,381, 842 1918 13,941,164 
1886-90 18,681,548 1919 9,445,059 
1891~95. 26,324,780 1920 10,611,615 
1896-1900 26,159,491 
VALUE oF MACHINERY. 


The following stat 


ement 


shows the estimated value of the 


machinery used in mining during the years 1916 to 1920 :— 


plant and 


Classification. 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Coal and Shale 3,673,000 3,719,000 3,885,000 4,039,000 | 5,010,000 
Gold... : 458,921 441,624 426,719 ae 804 667,196 
Silver, Lead, and Zine 1,973,613 1,238,072 1,296,623 7 77,314 1,240,515 
Copper... ss 702,899 579,332 584,652 matt 198 382,737 
Tin. 180,022 273,789 326,536 364,598 425,062 
Other Minerals. 563,203 592,034 1,012,074 1,084,678 | 1,114,319 
Total 7,549, 658 6,848,851 7,531 ,604 8,184,592 | 8,839,829 


The value of plant and aah asad in connection with coal and shale 
mines includes the value of plant used for conveying coal and shale from the 
mines to wharf or railway station; the amount in 1920 was £1,909,000. 


. 


The quantities and values of building stone, except stone exported 


QUARRIES. 


co 


not appear in the statements of mineral production, but are given “hereunder 
in the return of quarries for the vear 1919-20 :— 


Quantity 
Description of Quarry. of Stone 
raised, 
Building Stone— tons. 
Sandstone 66,515 
Alunite., 1,461 
Syenite (Trachyte) 1,187 
Marble ... 190 
Limestone 2,500 
Slate ses 
Other vee wee 2,180 
Macadam, Ballast, &e,— 
Sandstone bel .| 241,742 
Bluestone, Basalt, ke... aireest 
Limestone 95, 662 


Value 
of Stone 
raised. 


£ 
45,387 
4,383 
1,520 
950 
468 
2,000 
548 


51,788 
148,471 


22)445 


Quantity | Value 
Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone 
raised. raised, 
Macadam, Ballast, &.—| tons. £ 
(continued). 
Gravel ... we 58,345 | 13,579 
Sand ...{ 65,636 | 13,730 
Ironstone ‘ 78,871 | 13,664 
Shale and Clay 37,733 | 5,600 
Quartzite 22,056 5,186 
Granite .. a «| 4,182 | 1,305 
Limestone, erude .| 171,963 | 35,173 
Magnesite aes 3,935 | 2,147 
Clays— 
Kaolin ... Se 486 452 
Fireclay -. ... 2,008. |. 2,224 
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Prices or MErats. 

In the case of the minerals which contribute any considerable value to the 
production, the prices of all are regulated by the world’s production in 
relation to the world’s demands, as, with the exception of coal, the local 
demand is small. 

The quotations in the following table for silver, lead, copper, and tin are 
the average f.0.b. prices, Sydney, based on the London prices. In the case 
of zinc, the averages are those quoted by the Department of Mines in con- 
nection with the Broken Hill field :— 


Year. Silver. Lead. Zine. Copper. Tin. 
per oz. |; per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton, 
s. d. s.d.| £4 d £4 s. d. 
1913 | 2 36 1815 0! 2213 6| 6813 4) 202 5 0 
1914 | 2 13 19 1 8! 21 0 0; 6016 8] 1583 0 0 
1915 | 1 11°8 2219 2; 6819 7| 73 0 0| 16417 1 
1916 | 2 7:3 31 1 8/| 7118 6; 115 15 0 181 15. 0 
1917 | 3 48 3010 0; 54 0 0/125 38 4] 23716 8 
1918 | 3 11°5 3011 8; 54 311)115 16 8/ 322 6 8 
1919 |; 4 9 29810 2; 42 5 2| 9018 2] 239 5 8 
1920 (6 15 3718 7| 45 4 5; 9712 2} 296 4 4 


Tn regard to coal, average prices are quoted in connection with the values 
of production on page 266. 

Goxp. 

Amongst the metals which occur in the State, gold occupies an important 
place, both on account of the quantity which has been raised and of the 
influence of its discovery on the settlement of the country. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each decennial period since 1851 :— 


Period. ; Quantity. | Maoivalent an Value. 
oz. crude. | oz, fine. £ 
1851-1860 3,280, 963 2,714,531 11,530,583 
1861-1870 3,542,912 3,219,628 18,676, 102 
1871-1880 2,253,259 2,019,116 8,576,655 
1881-1890 1,173,885 1,013,846 4,306,541 
1891-1900 2,867,337 2,432,387 10,332, 120 
1901-1910 2,669,670 2,252,851 9,569,492 
1911-1916 1,036,761 861,223 j 3,658,247 
1917 85,954 82,171 349,038 
1918 91,053 87,045 369,743 
1919 67,443 65,839 279,666 
1920 52,585 48,907 207,746 
Total ... 17,121,822 14,797,544 62,855,933 


Prospecting for gold has been neglected in recent years owing to the 
remunerative employment to be obtained in connection with other branches of 
the mining industries. New South Wales gold which was received at the 
Sydney Mint for coinage in 1920 amounted to 16,654 oz. fine, valued at 
£70,742. 

GoLp anp Tin Drepaina. 


Dredging is in operation on practically all the rivers of New South Wales 
which drain auriferous country. In addition, alluvial tin deposits are 
_ exploited, and the value of stream-tin won annually exceeds the value of 
gold recovered by dredging. 
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In 1920 there were 77 dredges, of a total value of £361,023; 14 bucket 
dredges and 1 pumping plant were employed in the recovery of gold, and 
3 bucket dredges and 59 pumping plants in the winning of stream-tin. 

The following table demonstrates the value of the metals recovered by 
dredging since its inauguration in this State :— 


Area under Gold Dredged. Stream-tin Dredged. 
Period. eee op {fh Total Value. 
period, Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
! J . 
\ 
acres, |oz. crude. | oz. fine, £ tons, £ j £ 
1900 6,943 } 8,882 7,924 33,660 | 33,660 


1901-05 | 13,571 | 144,028 | 129,850 | 551,568 1,254 | 109,026 | 660,594 
1906-10 | 16,442 | 185,140 | 168,566 | 716,025 7,570 | 732,134 | 1,448,159 
1911-15 | 8,210 | 120,082 | 110,284 | 468,459 7,551 | 907,582 | 1,376,041 


1916 7,878 | 20,165 | 18,797 79,846 1,272 | 146,880; 226,726 
1917 .. | 27,864 | 25,349 | 107,674} 1,207 | 183,156 | 290,830 
1918 » | 21,039 | 19,779 84,016; 1,253 | 282,388 | 366,404 
1919 | 10,144 , 19,273 | 18,047 76,658 | 1,083 | 174,013 | 250,671 
1920 os 15,810 | 14,845 63,056} 1,063 | 176,834 ) 239,890 


Sitver, Leap anp Zinc. 


The output of lead and zinc in New South Wales is obtained principally 
from the silver-lead mines of the Broken Hill district, and for that reason 
the mining of these metals is discussed conjointly. 

Assessment of the total output and value of production of silver-lead ores 
mined in New South Wales is hampered by the fact that the process of 
extracting the metallic contents has been conducted for the most part out- 
side the boundaries of the State, a proportion being treated within the 
Commonwealth, while large quantities of concentrates are exported to 
Europe for treatment. Tor this reason the value of the output credited to 
New South Wales does not represent the value of the finished product, but 
the estimated net value of the ore, concentrates, bullion, &c., as declared by 
the several companies to the Customs Department at the date of export 
from the State. 

Calculated on this basis the quantity and value of New South Wales silver 
and silyer-lead ore exported to the end of 1620 are shown in the following 
table :— 


Silver. ° Silver-sulphide, Silver-lead, Ore, &c. 


Period. Quantity. ee Value 
tity. Value. Value. ported. 
ef ae |e aes | tei . 
0z, £ tons. tons. £ £ 
To 1885 1,730,297 382, 884 7,073 * 191 237,810 620,694 


1886-1890 2,481,253 | 464,081 165,756 94,002 6,478,515 6,042,596 
1891-1895 3,009,187 | 445,873 | 663,754 | 231,847 | 12,615,432 | 13,061,305 
1896-1900 2,352,092 | 269,663 | 1,771,983 86,005 9,592,856 9,862,519 
1901-1905 4,154,020 | 445,051 | 1,877,515 | 108,353 8,910,586 9,355,637 
1906-1910 8,310,962 | 892,414 | 1,709,173 42,578 | 11,561,794 | 12,454,208 
1911-1915 12,4€0,553 | 1,302,510 | 1,694,834 ois 14,302,570 | 15,605,080 


1916 2,801,507 | 349,367 | 249,849 vei 2,935,624 3,284,991 
1917 1,782,004 ; 328,241 | 234,881 tee 4,165,324 4,493,565 
1918 2,007,037 | 419,498 | 295,045 ase 4,711,669 5,131,167 
1919 | 1,232,710 | 292,838 77,989 See 1,030,825 1,323.663 
1920 + 158,934 36,942 8,890 oes 76,634 113,576 


Total .+./42,480,556 | 5,629,362 | 8,756,742 | 562,976 | 76,619,639 | 82,249,001 
i 
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Similar information regarding the export of lead (pig, in matte, also lead- 
carbonate and lead-chloride), the product of New South Wales, is shown 
below; for 1907 and subsequent years the quantity as recorded represents 
the contents, based on average assays, of bullion produced within the State :— 


Lead—Pig, in matte, &c. Lead—Pig, in matte, &. 
Period, Period. feat iph gee an a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons, £ tons, £ 
1889-1890 648 8,298 1916 25,466 799,632 
1891-1895 739 7,413 1917 20,817 616,531 
1896-1900 13,293 258,874 1918 21,922 608, 342 
1901-1905 17,550 255,366 1919 11,497 324,215 
1906-1910 71,435 996,646 1920 413 9,905" 
1911-1915 114,375 1,899,601 Total 298,155 5,784,823 


The following statement shows the quantity and value of zinc concentrates, 
the product of domestic ores, exported since 1889. These exports represent 


practically the total production :— 


Zinc Concentrates. Zine Concentrates, 
Period. Period. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
| tons. £ tons. £ 
1889-1890 307 3,366 1916 209,741 961,849 
1891-1895 663 7,677 1917 113,531 441,486 
1896-1900 137,931 146,023 1918 87,019 295,413 
1901-1905 183,782 440,402 1919 72,294 247,395 
1906-1910 1,460, 138* 3,761,223 1920 71,043 249,456 
1911-1915 2,093,783 6,861,489 Total 4,430,232 | 13,415,779 


* Inchides 1,003,756 tons of Spelter. 


The production of silver, lead, and zine is seen in the following summary 


of the values during the last five years :— 


Silver, Silver- | , 
Year. Gane Ga ke (win to.) i Soaceueates . Peers 
£ £ £ £ 
1916 3,284,991 799,632 961,849 5,046,472 
1917 4,493,565 616,531 441,486 5,551,582 
1918 5,131,167 608,342 295,413 6,034,922 
1919 1,323,663 324,215 247,395 1,895,273 
1920 113,576 9,905 249,456 372,937 


In 1918 the value of production was the highest on record owing to the 
favourable metal market and to the settled industrial conditions which 
prevailed throughout the year, but the rate of production was not 
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maintained during 1919 and 1920, on account of industrial troubles in the 
Broken Hill district, and the value of production dropped to £372,937 in the 
latter year. 


As previously stated, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines 
is exported for treatment outside the State and the figures shown in the 
preceding tables do not convey an adequate idea of the importance of the 
mines of New South Wales. The Department of Mines has collected in- 
dependent records from the various mining and smelting companies and 
ore-buyers with the object of ascertaining the actual value accruing to the 
Commonwealth from the silver-lead mines of this State. Thus particulars 
lave been obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and 
zine extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents 
of concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis of average 
assays as follows :— 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth Ee 
from ores raised in New South Wales, Concentrates exported, 3 rés 
AOS 
ofge 
BQayp 
Year. | 3 | Contents by average assay, f. ‘a 26 Cae 7 
3375, Aggregate| ‘5 s8e85 BASB 
Silver. | Lead. |Spelter. “Ft 80 3 Value. |3S2 aq 
5 Silver. | Lead. | Zine. San oe 
fra BR 
oz. fine, | tons, tons. & tons. | oz, fine. | tons. tons, £ £ 


1913 | 5,908,638! 106,482/ 4,121 | 2,709,867 | 547,888 ) 8,596,251 | 117,908 | 184,149 | 3,759,691 | 6,469,558 


1914 | 5,481,286} 99,026 | 5,014 | 2,592,822 | 481,905 | 7,879,240 | 88,173 | 146,400 | 3,004,248 | 5,506,570 


1915 | 5,292,199 | 101,090 5,808 | 3,267,736 | 159,784 | 1,710,058 9,819 | 71,049 | 1,051,849 | 4,319,585 
i 


1916 | 6,382,518 | 128,488 5,277 | 5,238,276 | 170,687 | 1,725,874) 16,428) 69,141 | 1,189,607 | 6,377,883 


1917 | 7,562,286 | 188,006| 4,694] 5,765,094 | 94,586| 983,698] 6,181} 43,912] 668,034) 6,434,028 
1918 | 8,724,018: 155,806/ 5,622 | 6,744,094] 48,494| 585,043) 8,178 21,926/ 282,210] 6,976,244 


1919 | 5,886,947| 80,175] 7,119! 4,109,466] 98,740! 417,871] 2,425} 18,146| 253,751| 4,863,217 


| 
1920 196,111 | 1,749 | 10,565) 515,728 | 46,425 | 479,221 8,025 | 21,742) 274,061 789,789 


The following table shows the quantities and values of silver, lead, and 


spelter obtained within the Commonwealth from ores raised in New South 
Wales :— 


1919, 1920. 
Metal. - 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

oz. fine, £ oz. fine. £ 
Silver... vis | 5,886,947 1,488,003 196,111 47,243 

tons, tous. 

Lead ... aes ca 80,175 2,260,648 1,749 60,979 
Spelter ae at 7,119 360,815 10,565 407,506 


In connection with the above figures, although the metallic contents are 
based on average assays, it is impossible to give the proportion of the bulk 
quantities which was recovered. In the case of the lead and zinc contents, the 
quantities have been estimated only when payment was allowed for them. 
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It is estimated that the quantity and value of silver yielded by the mines 
of New South Wales during 1920, and to the end of 1920, are as shown in 
the following table -— 


| beget ae Dec- To 31st December, 1920. 
Metal. | . 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, . 
oz. fine. ( £ oz. fine. £ 
Obtained in the Commonwealth... ...| 196,111 | 47,243 | 180,794,508 | 27,623,668 
Contained in Concentrates, &c., exported| 479,221 | 132,784 | 179,819,222 | 27,388,057 
Total,.. ie ved es | 675,832 | 180,027 | 360,613,730 | 55,011,725 


The mines on the Broken Hill field are the chief contributors to the silver 
and silver-lead and zinc output of Australia. The argentiferous lead ores 
of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill districts were discovered in 1882. 
The field extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed into 
one of the principal mining centres of the world. It is situated in western 
New South Wales, beyond the River Darling, and on the confines of South 
Australia. ; 

The Broken Hill lode is the largest yet discovered; it varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the line of lode, and subdivided into 
numerous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates 

During 1920 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
38,661 tons, viz., 1,802 tons of oxidised and 36,859 tons of sulphide ore. 

The total value of the mineral output of the Barrier district during 1920 
was estimated at £282,516, as compared with £2,562,748 in 1919. In 
addition, the treatment of zinc tailings in 1920 yielded an output valued at 
£44,491, bringing the total production of the Broken Hill field to £327,007 
for the year; the amount distributed to shareholders was £352,845. 

To the end of the year 1920 the value of production by the mines on the 
Broken Hill field from the inception of operations was £111,501,706, and 
the dividends and bonuses paid emounted to £26,509,719. 

Next in importance to the Broken Hill field is the Burragorang 
in the Yerranderie Division. In this field rich galena occurs in bunches, 
but the deposits are very variable in width and composition. Owing to the 
excessive cost of transport, only high-grade ore is sent away, and a consider- 
able quantity of second-grade is left in the mines or dumped at the surface 
for future treatment. During 1920, 6,884 tons of ore were raised and sold; 
the metallic contents were gold 439 oz., silver 299,123 oz., and lead 740 
tons; the net value received was £88,869. 

Among the other fields which contributed to the output of silver-lead ores 
in 1920 are the Sunny Corner Division, which produced 2,600 tons of ore, the 
Leadville Division, which produced 1, 045 tons of ore valued at £2,450, and 
the Tingha Division, which produced 8,579 oz. of silver valued at £2, 393, and 
9 tons of lead valued at £270. 

The Cobar copper-mines, of which details are given in connection with 
copper-mining, also yield large quantities of silver and lead. 


Copper. 

Ores ‘af copper are worked chiefly in the central part of the State, 
the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. Deposits occur also in the 
New England and Southern districts, as well as at Broken Hill, thus sigue 
a wide distribution. 
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The copper lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a high grade as 
compared with those of many well-known mines worked in other parts of 
the world; and, given a fair price and transportation facilities, are capable 
of yielding satisfactory returns. The net export of copper ingots, matte, 
regulus, and ore, is taken as the production of the State. The quantities 
and values are shown below from the year 1858 :— 


Ingots, Ma lus. . Ore. 
perinalt gots, Matte, and Regulus Total 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ | tons. £ £ 
1858-1879 14,877 1,015,206 2,102 | 52,464 1,067,670 
1880-1884 23,715 | 1,553,651 19 675 1,554,326 
1885-1889 15,160 771,867 | 537 6,937 778,804 
1890-1894 10,195 434,537 1,738 20,228 454,765 
1895-1899 25,408 1,280,841 852 5,253 1,286,094 
1900-1904 32,173 1,907,540 8,791 | 106,500 2,014,040 
1905-1909 41,425 2,940,886 3,057 31,367 2,972,253 
1910-1914 42,277 2,443,385 9,815 86,169 2,529,554 
1915-1919 22,626 2,403,884 5,064 66,710 2,470,594 
1920 1,290 127,978 see ass 127,978 
Total ...; 229,146 | 14,879,775 31,975 376,303 15,256,078 


The great decrease in value of output in 1919 and 1920 was due to 
causes mainly not connected with the productive capacity of the mines. 

The Cobar mines constitute the chicf centre of the copper-mining industry. 
The operations of the Great Cobar Mine, the principal mine in the Cobar 
Field, came to an end during 1920. The closing of the mine, was due to the 
fall in the price of copper in 1919, higher wages, increased shipping and 
railway freights, exchange, and the high cost of treatment of copper matte. 

During 1920 the Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia, 
Ltd., Port Kembla, produced 1,290 tons of copper from domestic ores, valued 
at £127,978. 

TIN. : 

Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals in commerce. 

In addition to alluvial deposits, tin ore occurs in situ in granite and 
adjacent contact rocks, usually occupying fissures or penetrating walls; the 
majority of the tin lodes discovered in the State are on a small scale, but 
the lodes, developed or undeveloped, are very numerous. The maximum 
depth attained in the tin lodes of New South Wales is about 360 feet. 

Tin ore occurs in the extreme Northern, Southern, and Western divisions, 
but the proved area of workable quantities is limited practically to the 
western fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha 
as the chief centres, and to Ardlethan in the Southern District. It has 
been discovered also in small quantities in the Barrier district, at 
Poolamacca and Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro district; at 
Gundle, near Kempsey; at Jingellic and Dora Dora, on the Upper 
Murray; in the valley of the Lachlan; and in fine particles in beach sands 
along the coast, in association with gold, platinum, and monazite. 

Since 1902 the activity which has characterised tin-mining on the various 
fields throughout the State, owing to the satisfactory prices obtained, has 
resulted in a steadily increased value of output, so that tin has contributed 
in a very considerable degree to the total production of the mineral wealth of 
the State, its aggregate yield, in point of value, standing in the sixth place, 
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after coal, silver, gold, copper, and zinc. In 1920, the mines produced 
2,486 tons of ore valued at £413,794. 

The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows :— 


Bériad: Ingots. Ore. | t otal 

Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. “ 

tons. £ tons. £ £ 
1872-1879 18,364 1,386,764 | 12,995 628,642 2,015,407 
1880-1884 22,842 2,056,778 2,700 137,755 2,194,533 
1885-1889 12,974 1,330,326 1,635 85,048 1,415,374 
1890-1894 7,196 628,096 1,040 49,296 677,392 
1895-1899 4,608 336,015 197 6,488 342,503 
1900-1904 4,220 536,084 1,222 81,362 | 617,446 
1905-1909 5,567 | 851,956 3,712 339,679 1,191,635 
1910-1914 4,258 785,900 6,952 775,841 1,561,741 
1915-1919 5,203 1,188,995 5,798 723,477 1,912,472 
1920 is ies 2,486 413,794 413,794 
Total ...| 85,232 9,100,914 38,737 | 3,241,383 12,342,297 


Iron AND Iron ORES, 


Iron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales, and 
it has been estimated that the minimum quantity of ore in known deposits 
exceeds 53,000,000 tons. 

The most extensive deposits are those at Cadia, 39,000,000 tons; Carcoar, 
3,000,000 tons; Wingello, 3,000,000 tons; Goulburn, 1,022,000 tons; and 
Queanbeyan, 1,000,000 tons. 

Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1848, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, the 
production of pig iron from locally raised ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Since 1907, following the reorganisation and remodelling 
of the Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, the production of iron ore has been on 
a more extensive scale, although only the Bredalbane, Cadia, Carcoar, and 
Tallawang deposits have been mined. The whole of the iron ore used in the 
production of pig iron at the Lithgow works is obtained from these sources. 

The production of-pig iron since 1907, and the materials used therein, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Y | Mincrals Used. Pig-iron. 
ear. 
Iron Ore, | Coke, Limestone. | Production. Value. 
tons. tons. | tons. tons. £ 

1907 34,500 20,873 13,433 18,631 60,550 
1908 51,206 36,134 22,467 30,393 98,777 
1909 46,740 34,785 21,649 26,762 100,357 
1910 72,825 54,619 31,890 40,487 161,948 
1911 58,206 45,178 | 23,921 36,354 145,416 
1912 55,170 51,102 | ' 20,399 32,677 130,708 
1913 71,577 60,854 | 26,251 46,563 186,252 
1914 135,316 97,224 45,938 75,150 254,257 
1915 134,684 96,316 42,379 76,318 267,000 
1916 90,182 79,518 37,565 52,556 197,085 
1917 91,927 77,871 35,377 45,025 247,637 
1918 110,169 124,095 55,160 68,072 350,000 
1919 141,926 119,895 60,004 80,941 445,175 
1920 158,746 126,516 63,562 86,096 645,720 


' Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are given in the 
section of this book dealing with the manufacturing industry. 
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Ironstone Flux. 

Varying quantities of iron ore have been despatched from the different 
producing centres to the smelting and iron works: for use as flux, the 
estimated quantity raised during the years 1899 to 1920 being 124,202 tons, 
valued at £98,385. During the years 1913-15 no ironstone flux was raised 
for fluxing purposes. The quantity produced during 1920 was 2,881 tons, 


walnedot 28 128 Iron Oxide: 


Parcels of iron oxide are sent from the Port Macquarie, Mittagong, and 
Goulburn districts to various gas-works for use in purifying gas, the output 
of iron oxide during 1920 being 1,574 tons, valued at £1,247. 

The total recorded output to the end of 1920 was 42,682 tons, valued at 


£54,539, Oturr METALS. 


Platinum.—Platinum occurs:in several districts of New South Wales, but 
platinum mining, in comparison with other branches of mining, and for less 
valuable ores, is unimportant. The quantity produced to the end of 1920 
amounted to 15,689 oz., valued at £64,406, of which 796 oz., valued at £16,672, 
were obtained during 1920. 

Chromite.—Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially impor- 
tant ore of chromium which is an accessory constituent of a variety of 
minerals; it has been found usually associated with serpentine in the north- 
ern portion of New South Wales. The quantity produc:d tothe end of 1920 
was 34,650 tons, valued at £110,703; the yield recorded in-1920 was 1,460 tons, 
valued at £5,090. 

Cobalt and Nickel.—Cobalt and nickel are usually associated in the same 
ininerals, and traces of both metals have been found in several districts in 
New South Wales, but workable quantities have been located in very few 
places. The value of the total production of cobalt to the end of 1920 was 
£8,065, representing 885 tons of ore. No production of nickel is recorded. 

Tungsten ores.—These ores are generally associated in New South Wales 
with tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite. The quantity of 
scheelite produced during 1920 amounted to 21 tons, valued at £3,805, 
and of wolfram, 14 tons, valued at £2,212. The output of scheelite from 
1908 to the end of 1920 amounted to 1,690 tons, valued at £192,375, and of 
wolfram to 2,260 tons valued at. £267, 450. 

Antimony. The principal source of supplies | is et Hillgrove. For the 
whole State in 1920 there were 200 tons raised, the value being £2,505. The 
total output to the end of the year 1920 was 18,907 tons, valued at £343,688. 

Manganese.—Manganese ores have been discovered in various places but 
generally in localities lacking transport facilities. During the year 1920 
the quantity obtained was 2,531 tons, valued at £2,008. 

Bismuth.—Bismuth has been found associated with molybdenite, tin, and 
gold, in quartz veins, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, and in 
other districts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. Th: 
total quantity produced in 1920 was 76 tons, valued at £33,886, the quantity 
produced to the end of 1920 being 760 tons of ore, valued at £222,928, 

Molybéenum.—The quantity of molybdenite, the principal ore of molyb- 
denum, produced in New South Wales during 1920 was 40 tons, valued ct 
£8,442, From 1902 the quantity was 799 tons, valued at £205,500. 

Mercury.—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in 
numerous localities but it has ist been discovered in’ a:sufficiently. concen- 
trated form to enable it to be profitably wrought. No production of: quick- 
silver was recorded in the year 1920, but the total production to the end: of ’ 
1920 is stated to be 2,970 lb., valued at £541. fiw 
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CoaL. 


The coal-fields of New South Wales are the most important in Australia, 
both as regards extent and the quantity and quality of coal produced. 

The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north, to Ulladulla on the south, and thus has a seaboard of 200 miles, which 
enhances the value of the deposits by conducing to easy shipment and the 
development of oversea trade: From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to 
the west, and north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line ex- 
tends northward beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to Port Stephens. The widest part of this area is between Rylstone and 
Newcastle—100 miles; the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where the uppermost seam is nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 

From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions, and emerge to 
the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the [Illawarra district to 
the south, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountain region, to the west. 

The upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. Their seams outcrop at Newcastle, Bulli, and Lithgow, and extend 
continuously under Sydney, the deepest portion of the basin. 

In the northern coal-field twelve seams have been discovered in these 
measures, five being worked; in the southera, five distinct seams are known, 
but two only have ben worked; of the seven seams traced in the western 
field three only have proved of commercial value. After many unsuccessful 
boring operations, the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located 
under Sydney Harbour in 1891, and is now worked at a depth of nearly 
3,000 feet. 

The coal obtained at Newcastle is specially suitable for gas making and 
for household use; the coal from Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam 
coal—the southern produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting 
purposes by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden 
in a blast furnace, and it contains less ash than the western. The coal 
obtained at the Sydney Harbour Colliery is also a good steam coal, and may 
be loaded direct into oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit’s mouth. 

In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain deposits | 
of kerosene shale, a variety of torbanite, cannel coal, or boghead mineral. 
It is used extensively for the manufacture of kerosene oil, and for the pro- 
duction of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less “extensive, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field: ~ | 

The middle coal measures outcrop near East Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western field; their occurrence in the southern field has not been 
definitely proved. . 

The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen; they occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, aimost to the Queensland border. These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal of the Greta 
measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest and generally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, hard, and economi- 
cal as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important coal-mining district in 
Australia, There were 128 coal-mines atid 3 shale-mines working under 
the provisions of the Coal and Shale Mines. Regulation Act during the year 
1920. The employment of. boys under 14 years of age or of women and 
girls in or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions aré placed upon the 
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employment of youths. 
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In 1920 the total number of boys between 14 and 
16 years of age employed in coal and shale mines was 773, of whom 502 
worked below ground, and 271 on the surface. 


WaGEs oF CoaL-MINERS. 


The rate paid to miners varies according to the conditions of the seams or 
places where the coal is mined. The average rates at 31st December, 1920, 


were as follows :—~ 


Miners” 
Deputies 
Overmen (underground) 
Deputy Overmen 
Shot-firers 
Waste-examiners ‘ 
Engineers and mechanics 
Engine-drivers— 

Loco. engines 

Winding 

Haulage 4 

Other engines 
Stokers and firemen 
Motor attendants or drivers 
Shiftmen - 
Wheelers 
Flatters .. 
Water-bailers 
Set riders he 
Rolleyway men 
Roadlayers ‘ 
Waggon packers 
Banksmen . 
Shunters 
Screenmen 
Onsetters 
Platelayers 
Harness-makers 
eeulemett 

‘rappers 

Labourers 
Boys and Youths 


Northern District. 


Southern District. 


Western District. 


..) 4/7f to 6/11} per ton .. 
.| 21/7 to 22/1 per day 


""] 2017 to Bit per day 


2017 , 


"] gaa? > 3164 per hour |. 


.») 19- to 20/- per day 
«| 20f- 5, 21f- 4, ay 


“ek ie to 20/- per day 
1665, 17/T 5 oy 

T/5 5, VIL yy ay 
W7/- 4, 21 yy ys 
15/7 ,, 17/9 

«| 6/2 ,, 15/5 per day 

.| 16/6 per day * 
1 


<7} 1611 to 18'9 per day |. 
) 16/11 ,, 189 » » 
.) 16/6 per day A 


ayy oy 


1.) 16/6 ss 

| 16 5, oe 
.| 16/6 to 18/2 per day 
Ll ae : 

. 20 won 


a 2/02 to 2/98 per hour .. 
oe | 6/2 


per hour 


» 15/5 per day 


3/94 per ton 


.| £6 10/- per week 
£6 15/- to £8 W}-p. wk, 


£6 12/6 per week 


.| 20/7 per day 
17/44 to 22/2 per day .. 


.| 20'- per day 
~| ZL os gy 
18/9 55 45 


<.} 16/6 to 17/7 per day 
| 19/8 per day 


W717 yo 


‘| 17/9} per day 


: 16.8 ner day 
18/1 wy ” 
16/6 4, 45 
W/L yyy 
16/6 5, 5, 
6/83 yy 
166 4, 4 a Ae 
6l72 4, 4, (average).. 


{ 
316% to 4/24 per ton, 
21/7 per day. 
21/7 per day. 
2/0} to 2/6 per hour, 


21/- per day. 


18/7 and 18/9 per day, 
18/7 and 18/9 s 


16/6 to 18/2 per day. 
18/2 per day, 


919 to 14/3} per day. 


18/7 per day. 


18/2 per day 


2}12 to 2/6 per hour. 
Of- ,, 14/3$ per day 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1920, the total produc- 
tion being 256,680,532 tons, valued at £105,867,621. 


The figures are exclusive of coal used in the manufacture of coke, par- 
ticulars as to which are quoted elsewhere in this Chapter :— 


. . Vv. vi 

Period. Quantity. at Pit's Mouth. | cre 
tons. £ 8s. dy 

Prior to 1890 46,803,983 22,787,156 | 9 9 
1890-4 17,830,177 6,811,568 7 8 
1895-9 21,334,976 6,048,281 5 8 
1900-4 29,792,589 10,369,050 7 0 
1905-9 39,083,328 13,234,796 6 9 
1910-4 47,555,714 17,344,973 7 4 
i915 9,449,008 3,424,630 73 
1916 8,127,161 3,336,419 8 2 
1917 8,292,867 4,422,740 10 8 
“1918 9,063,176 4,941,807 10 11 
1919 8, 631, 554 5,422,846 12 7 
1920 10, 715,999 7,723,355 14 5 
Total 256,680,532 | 105,867,621 8 3 
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The bulk of production is obtained from the northern coal-fields. Th: 
cutput of each district during 1920 was :—Northern, 7,320,510 tons, valued 
at £5,580,455 ; Southern, 1,902,889 tons, £1,272,168; Western, 1,492,600 tons, 


£870,732. 


The following statement shows the quantity of New Scuth Wales cczl 
consumed in Australia and New Zealand, including bunker coal taken by 
interstate vessels, and the oversea exports, during the last ten years :-— 


[ Exported 
| __ |Sent to other | to Oversea } 
Year. Gouauaen Stato nal Total. \ eouaiine | production. 
nee Zealand. ! |New veeens 
; tons. tons. tens. tons, tons. 
1911 3,667,524 2,525,776 | 6,193,300 | 2,498,304 ; 8,691,604 
1912 | 3,832,697 | 3,096,179 | 6,928,876 | 2,956,939 | 9,885,815 
1913 | 4,182,441. 3,465,787 | 7,648,228 | 2,765,937 110,414,165 
1914 | 4,522,589 | 3,221,783 | 7,744,372 | 2,646,250 110,390,622 
1915 | 4,780,614 | 2,601,070 | 7,381,684 | 2,067,324 | 9,449,003 
1916 | 4,693,063 | 2,203,659 | 6,896,722 | 1,230,439 | 8,127,161 
1917° | 5,029,070 | 2,225,228) 7,254,298 | 1,038,569 | 8,292,867 
1918 | 5,641,500 2,697,033 | 8,338,533 724,643 | 9,063,176 
1919 | 5,128,536 | 1,891,317 | 7,019,853 | 1,611,701 | 8,631,554 
1920 | 5,729,208 "2,270,556 7,999,764 | 2,716,235 |10,715,999 


* The figures from the ycar 1917 are for the Australian States only. 


the year 1917. 


The output of coal in 1920, 10,715,999 tons, exceeded the previous record 
of 1913 by 301,834 tons. 


t-Including New Zealand from 


The variation in the proportion of the total production used for domestio 
consumption is shown in the following percentages :— 


Proportion of Output. 
Year. : th 
Ug, tor Domestic | auntaion Sates | ghaPea tt, 
} Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 

1910 42°6 30°3 271 

19il 42°2 29°1 23°7 

1912 33:8 33 - 29:9 

1913 40°2 33°3 ' 26°5 

1914 43°5 24:9 31-6 

1915 60°6 275 21:9 

1916 57°7 27-1 15-2 

1917 60°7 *26°8 412°5 

1918 622 #29°8 $80 
1919 59°4 #219 418-7 

1920 53-5 #219 425°3 

* Australian States only. t Including New Zealand. 
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Calculated on the total value of the production during the decade, the 
average quantity of 697 tons extracted yearly by each person employed 
underground represents a value of £325. In 1920 the average value of pro- 
duction was £522 for each person employed below ground :— 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. Value of Coal raised. 
Average 
Year, bo -|Ber person Av. e value 
° = below a eae Total. oui Total value, vate per person 
ground. ground. per ton. ogee 
No. No. tons. tons. £ 8. d. £ 
1911 17,375 12,679 8,691,604 685 3,167,165 7 3 250 
1912 | 17,795 13,089 9,885,815 755 3,660,015 7 5 280 
1913 18,843 14,164 | 10,414,165 . 735 3,770,375 7 3 266 
1914 19,758 15,007 10, 390, 622 692 3,737,761 7 2 250 
1915 17,959 13,476 9, 449, 008 701 3,424,630 7 3 254 
1916 16,764 12,443 8, 127, 161 653 3,336,419 8 2 268 
1917 17,197 12,701 8,292 867 653 4,422,740 10 8 348 
1918 16,774 12,396 9,063,176 731 | 4,941,807 10 11 399 
1919 18,041 13,576 8,631,554 | 636 5,422,846 | 12 7 399 
1920 ; 19,800 14,806 . | 10,715,899 | 724 7,723,355 | 14 5 522 


Coal-cutting by Machinery. 


Of the machines in use in 1920, 98 were classed as percussive, and 179 as 
chainbreast:; 177 were driven by electricity; and 100 by compressed air. 

The quantity of coal obtained during 1920 by machines driven by elec- 
tricity was 2,078,071 tons, and that by machines driven by compressed air 
662,105 tons, the total 2,740,176 tons representing 26 per cent. of the total 
output. 

State Coal-mines. 


The State Coal-mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coal-bearing lands or coal-mines and to open and work coal-mines 
upon Crown land or private land containing coal reserved to the Crown. 
The coal obtained from a State mine is to be used only by the, ae Departs 
ments. 

A State coal mine was annie at Tita: in the Western district, in 
September, 1916; the area of the land containing coal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal is 
estimated at 240,000,000 tons.. The mine, which was closed down in July, 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921. Work in connection with the development of the mine and the con- 
struction of the railway i is now itt Progress. s 


Prices of Coal. 


The average price of coal per ton in the various districts for the last ten 
years is shown below; in the average for New Sonth Wales allowance has 
been made for the quantity.raised;in each district. _. 


ath 


Distriot. worl. | 1912. | 1913} sis. | 101s. | 1016. | r917. | r018, | 1019. | 1920. 

8 “al s. d.| 8. d. 8. d, 8. d. | 8. a’ sd.fad.|s dla. a. 

Northern | 8 O}8 1/710; 7°8)7- 7) 9° Il 5 fll; 8113 6/15 3 
Southern {8 2/6 1/6 116 .4)611/7 ;2]10 0 |.9 10 |11 10 [13 4 
Western... 6 1\5 0)5 2/5 6/5 6)5 7)8 0)8 8/9 4]l1 8 
New South Wales} 7 3/7 5|.7 3|.7 2/7 3/8 2{10..8 |10 11 [12.7 |l4 5 
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Coke. 

Coke-making is carried on in each of the three coal-mining districts of the 

State, but the bulk of the output comes from the southern district, where it 
is manufactured from coal drawn from the mines in the locality of Wollon- 
gong. ; 
All the coke produced is suitable for use in blast furnaces, but the products 
of the northern and southern districts are harder, better able to carry a load 
in the furnace, and contain less ash than the coke of the western district. 
The plants in the southern district, being closer to Sydney, have advantage 
in railway transit of a lower transport cost than the plants in the northern 
and western districts. 

The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
last five years were as follows :— 


Quantity. Average 
Total Value 

Year, Northern Southern Western | at Ovens. Value 
Distriet. District. District, | TOtl per ton. 
tons. | tons, fons. tons. _£ s. d. 

1916 - 101,662 288,911 | 47,014 437,587 387,571 17 9 
1917 111,803 297,904 45,880 455,587 541,093 23 9 
1918 184,209 376,289 47,994 608,492 647,798 21 4 
1919 168,885 236,546 19, 342 424,773 550,127 25 11 
1920 257,693 | 280,568 29,308 567,569 844,191 299 9 


The various districts contributed as follows to the total value of coke 
manufactured during the year 1920:—Northern, £430,521; 
£369,978; Western, £43,692. 

The average values per ton at the ovens were :—Northern, 33s. 5d.; Southern, 
26s. 4d.; Western, 29s. 10d. 

The following statement shows the number of coke ovens and the persons 


Southern, 


engaged in the manufacture of coke in each district during 1920 :— 


Coke Ovens, | ene 

District. | = engaged in 

en Working. | Not Working, aiding. | Total. | bier cl 
Northern 228 126 129 483 249 
Southern 449 | 154 40 643 276 
Western | 90 53 iia 143 42 
Total 767 | 338 | 169 1,269 567 

1 
Om SHALE. 


The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1919, is shown in the following table :— 


: Total Average Price | 
Period. Quantity. | Value at per fon Year. 
S Mines. at Mines. | 
tons. £ £s.d. 
1865-84 | 370,217 | 828,194 | 2 4 9 1915 
1885-89 | 186,465 | 406,255 | 2 3 7 1916 
1890-94 | 247,387 | 451,344 116 6 1917 
1895-99 | 191,763 | 222,690 | 1 3 3 1918 
1900-04 |. 213,163 | 177,245 | 016 8 1919 
1905-09 | 213,024 | 131,456 | 012 4 1920 
1910-14 | 296,449 | 140,758} 0 9 6 jj - ; 
; P : . Total ... 


| Quantity. 


tons. 
15,474 
17,425 
31,661 
32,395 
25,453 
21,004 


1,861,850 


Value at 
Mines, 


£ 

12,890 
17,772 | 
36,565 | 
39,676 
37,968 
46,082 


2,548,895 


Total | Average Price 


per ton 
at Mines. 


DOH HHH Ot 


1 


pu 
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In 1920 the output: was obtained from the mines in the western district, 
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The Shale Oils Bounties Act, passed by the Commonwealth Government 
during 1910, to make provision for the payment of bounties on the manu- 
facture of kerosene and paraffin wax from Australian shale, expired on 30th 
June, 1912, and no further bounty was payable until 1917, when a bounty 
on crude shale oil produced in Australia from mined kerosenc shale was 
provided for a period of four years dating from lst September, 1917. The 
maximum amount payable in any one year is £67,500, the rate per gallon to 
each producer being as follows :—3,500,000 gallons and under, 2}d.; 
8,500;000 to 5,000,000, 2d.; 5,000,000 to 8,000,000, 1$d.; each additional 
gallon, 14d. In the year 1918-19 the bounty paid amounted to £26,407 on 
2,816,718 gallons of shale oil, and in 1919-20 to £16,292 on 1,737,845 gallons. 


Large quantities of oil manufactured at Hartley Vale have been supplied 
to the Australian warships. 


DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds and other gem-stones in New South Wales were noted as early 
as 1851 by both Hargraves and Stutchbury, and have since been found to 
be widely distributed, but no extensive industry has yet been developed, 
mining operations being restricted to very few localities. The finest of the 
New South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South Africa 
diamonds, and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. 


The following table shows the output as compiled from the available 
information, but it is probable that the actual output of diamonds in New - 
South Wales is much greater. The majority of the diamonds have been 
obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton districts; in recent 
years the whole output has been from the latter district :— 


Period. Carats. Value. | Period. Carats. | Value. 

| | i | 

(oo: ae ae PoE ye 
1867-1885 2,856 2,952 ||1911-1915 | 16,003 13,353 
1886-1890 8,120 6,390 1916 1,901 ;| 1,875 
1891-1895 | 19,743 18,245 || 1917 2,991 } 2,006 
1896-1900 | 69,384 {| 27,948 | 1918 | 1,784 1,204 
1901-1905 | 54,206 | 46,434 || 1919 | 1,774 1,706 
1906-1910 | 16,651 12,374 1920 3,523 6,282 


The closing of the market consequent on the War had a serious effect on 
the industry. 


OPAL. 


Common opals occur in many parts of New South Wales, and particularly 
in the locality of Orange. The precious or noble opal has been found in 
two geological formations in New South Wales, viz., in vesicular basalt 
and in sedimentary rocks of the Upper Cretaceous age. Only from the 
latter formation have gems in quantity and value been obtained hitherto. 
the finest opal known being located in the Upper Cretaceous formation at 
White Cliffs, near Wilcannia. Black opal, remarkable for colour, fire, and 
brilliancy, is obtained at Lightning Ridge, near the Queensland border. 
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The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1920 :— 


Period. Value. Period. Value. 
£ ! < 

1890 15,600 1916 21,273 
1893-1895 25,999 1917 12,522 
1896-1800 415,000 1918 - 20,600 
1901-1905 476,000 1919 27,552 
1906-1910 305,300 |; 1920 _ 23,600 
1911-1915 154,738} Total 1,498,184 

ALUNITE, 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile of its 
length is composed almost entirely of alunite, of greater or less purity. 


Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but working is con- 
fined mainly to the light-pink ore, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of 
alum. . 


During 1910 and 1911, prospecting by means of diamond-drilling was 
earried on at Bullahdelah, with a view to locating further bodies of alunite 
of payable grade, so as to maintain the export trade; as a result there was 
a large increase in the quantity exported. In 1920 the production was 634 
tons, valued at £2,536 and since the year 1890 the quantity and value of 
alunite, the produce of New South Wales; exported have been 54,367 tons, 
value £193,507. Particulars are not available as to the amount of alum of 
local production used within the State. . 


OTHER MINERALS, 


Marble—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring, and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work, and in recent 
years has won the favour of builders. During 1920 marble valued at £2,315 
was obtained. ; 


Limestone—The quantity of limestone raised for flux in 1920 was 80,145 
tons, valued at £30,920. : 


Fireclays—Fireclays of good quality are found in the Wianamatta shales 
and in the Permo-carboniferous measures, and excellent clays for brick- 
making purposes may be obtained in all parts of the State. 


Kaolin —Kaolin or China clay derived from the decomposition of the 
felspars in granite, is found in many granitic districts. 


Magnesite——Magnesite is found at Fifield and a large quantity is procur- 
able easily. The output during 1920 was 6,474 tons, valued a5 £9,891. 


Diatomaceous earth occurs in large deposits in several localities. 


Other Mineral Deposits Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, fuller’s earth, ochre, 
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graphite, slate and mica. The production of the minerals as recorded in 
1920 was as follows :— 


Mineral. Quantity. | Value. | : Mineral. Quantity.| Value. 
tons. £ tons. | £ 

Arsenio... 00. 70| 9,840 || Kaolin ... .. .| 2,788} 3,201 
Asbestos ... es ee. 664 7,404 || Limestone for Flux ...| 80,145 | 30,920 
Barytes ... ee = 222 767 || Magnesite Nes | 6,474 9,891 
Chrome _... ode .| 1,420 5,000 || Manganese i w| 2,531 2,008 
Clays axe ie wee wee 6,007 || Marble ... wie ef 632 2,315 
Diatomaceous Earth ..- 384 923 || Phosphate Rock 42 154 732 
Dolomite... ...—_..| 14,808 | 7,404 || Pigments wf 950] 1,280 
Fluorspar... ee .| 1,194 3,159 | Silica... sie ...| 14,884 | 29,768 
Fuller’s Earth ... sa 14 49) Slates... Sue 4 sts 5,000 
Granite ... iy hd we | 2,658 || Steatite .. oe es 27 48 
Graphite ... es as 40 40 |; Tale see 3% 4 184 383 


Health of Miners in Metalliferous Mines. 


Under instructions from the Minister for Labour and Industry, the Board 
of Trade made inquiry during 1918 into the prevalence of phthisis among 
miners, and upon the Board’s recommendation a Technical Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the dust conditions in the metalliferous mines 
of the State, and into the health of employees in such mines. The interim 
report of the Commission was published in July, 1920, and their recom- 
mendations and conclusions with reference. to Broken Hill mines were briefly 
as follow :—- 


No person infected with tubercular disease or pneumoconiosis should be 
allowed to work in the mines, either on the surface or below ground, and 
any person infected with pneumoconiosis should be placed in an occupation 
in the open air, either pastoral or agricultural, without any obligation on 
his part to find a fresh avenue of employment.. Further, compensation 
should be given to any person affected with progressive tubercular disease. 
Mine workers, too, should be medically examined from time to time, and 
those affected with dust withdrawn from the mine, and kept under observa- 
tion so that they might receive compensation should they become infected 
with tuberculosis. Finally the Commission was of the opinion that if all 
those affected with tuberculosis and fibrosis, were withdrawn from the 
mines, and a system of medical inspection instituted, mining at Broken 
Hill might be carried on with perfect safety so far as material injury to the 
Jungs of the miners was concerned. , 


The medical examination of the miners also showed that large numbers 
were suffering from lead poisoning, but as the mines were not in operation 
‘during the inquiry of the Commission it was not possible to state what 
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numbers were absorbing lead by exposure to dust. The Commission re- 
commended that a thorough investigation of the ventilation and dust con- 
ditions of the mines should be undertaken when the mines resumed work. 


The recommendation 6f the Commission that compensation should be made 
to workmen suffering disablement through occupational diseases has been 
given effect to in the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920, 
which is discussed in the section of this work dealing with Employment and 
Industrial Arbitration. 


The Commission’s full report is now in course of preparation. 


Mintne ACCIDENTS. 


The number of fatalities during the last, five years in the more important 
branches of mining, and the rates per 1,000 employees are shown below, alsa 
the number of persons seriously injured :~— 


Metalliferous Mines. | Coal and 

. Year. ea i Shal Total. 

ie Gold. Pend Bins. Copper. Tin, Other. Metalliferous Mines. ne 
Number of Fatalities. 
[ ” 
1916 1 4 | 5 1 es 21 13 34 
1917 Be 7 | 4 2 nee 13 i 24 37 
1918 1 9 1 : 1 12 11 ! 23 
1919 ie 6 ie 6 17 i 23 
1920 a 2 2 4 20 | 24 
Per 1,000 Employees 
| | Nl 
1916 4305 217 3:01 | 2 |. | 146 | 77 | 1:09 
1917 wae “92 1:93 112 | wae 84 | 1:38 | 1:13 
1918 39 1:19 65 ws | 8F “76 | 65} “68 
1919 |... 92 ne - ‘ 42 ie | 71 
1920 |... ae . | 110 | “64 “44 ) 3 | “82 
i | 
Number of Persons Injured, but not fatally. 
i 
1916 1 24 1 2 3 31 55 86 
1917 wwe 31 3 vf 2 37, | 55 92 
1918 soe 41 9 re a 52 132 184 
1919 2 14 1 1 18 100 118 
1920 1 5 2 4 12 113 125 
| | 


Of the 4 persons fatally injured during 1920 while employed in metalliferous 
mining none was employed underground, while of the 12 injured 4 only were 
so employed. The proportion of accidents below the surface was greater in 
the case of coal-mines; 19 of the 20 fatalities occurred underground, while of 
the 113 persons injured only 18 were employed on the surface. No accidents 
occurred in coal-mines from the explosion of firedamp and coal dust. The 
number of persons injured, but not fatally, per 1,000 employed in mining 
generally, was 4°29 in 1920. 
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The experience of coal-mining in this State with respect to accidents bears 
‘very favourable comparison with that of other countries. 


A recent estimate shows that 48:5 per cent. of the total Saige of coal 
in New South Wales is obtained from collieries where miners use safety- 
lamps; and as the workings get deeper this proportion is likely to increase 
since with greater depth there is more likelihood of fire-damp. 


Considerable improvements have been made in portable electric safety- 
lamps during late years, and their use for underground purposes has been 
much increased. 


Ambulance classes are trained and corps exist in New South Wales for 
the purpose of promoting among miners a knowledge of first-aid principles. 

Five classes were formed during 1920, the total number registered since 
1897 being 159. 


Interesting information regarding the sickness ‘experience of Friendly 
Societies in mining districts is given in the section of this book dealing with 
Social Condition, 
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LAW COURTS. 


Ix New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the original 
jurisdiction of the Lower or Magistrates’ Courts, or of the Higher Courts 
presided over by appointed Judges. There is also an appellate jurisdiction. 


Lower Courts. 


The Lower or Magistrates’ Courts include Petty Sessions, Small Debts, 
Licensing, Children’s, Coroner’s, and Fair Rents Courts. 


All persons arrested and charged with offences at the various Police 
stations—also all summoned persons—must be brought before the 
Magistrates’ Courts to answer charges, indictable or summary, or complaints 
of any nature; and are either dealt with summarily, or committed to taka 
their trial at the Court of Quarter Sessions, or at the Supreme Court in its 
criminal jurisdiction. Persons may be committed also to take their trial at 
such higher Courts by a Coroner or by a Judge. 


The First Offenders’ (Women) Act, 1918, provides that when any woman 
of or above the age of sixteen years, who has not been previously convicted 
of any offence, is charged before any Court with a minor offence, the hearing 
shall be in private, unless the defendant elects to be tried in open court. 
Persons, other than those directly concerned, are uot allowed to remain in the 
Court, and a report of the proceedings must not be published. 


Certain indictable offences (larceny, stealing from the person, embezzle- 
ment, &c.) are punishable summarily by Magistrates—by consent of the 
accused person—if the subject matter of the charge, or value of the property 
involved, does not amount to £20. Persons convicted by the Magistrates 
under such circumstances are liable to imprisonment for six months, or to a 
fine of £20. The period of imprisonment that may be awarded by Magis- 
trates for purely summary offences is fixed in each case by Statute ; 
in some cases sentences up to two years may be imposed. Summary offences 
are punishable by fine, or by imprisonment; if the fine and costs are not 
paid the convicted person may be imprisoned, the periods of imprisonment 
ranging from a maximum of seven days, where the total amount payable does 
not exceed 10s., to a ‘maximum of twelve months, where the amount exceeds’ 
£100. 


Tf a person is sentenced to be imprisoned, while undergoing imprisonment 
for another offence, the Magistrate may order that the sentence for the 
subsequent offence shall commence at the termination of the period the 
person is then serving. Justices have no power to impose more than one 
sentence of imprisonment, to commence at the expiration of the first sentence. 


By the Small Debts Recovery Act, 1912, the jurisdiction of Magistrates’ 
Courts is extended to include action for the recovery of a debt or liquidated 
demand not exceeding £30, or where the Court is constituted by a Stipendiary 
or Police Magistrate sitting in some place appointed in that behalf by the 
Governor, to an amount not exceeding £50, whether on balance of account or 
after admitted set-off or otherwise. 


Courts of Petty Sessions. 

Courts of Petty Sessions are held by Stipendiary Magistrates in the Sydney, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken Hill, Bathurst, and “Wollongong clistricts, 
and in other districts by Police Magistrates, or Justices of the Peace, the 
latter being honorary officers., 

*31007—A 
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In the following table, which shows the number of offences charged at 
all Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts during the last five years, 
all offences charged against any individual are included. It is not possible 
to determine the number of distinct persons charged owing to the difficulties 
attending their identification. 


Courts. | | 1918 1919. 
| aia ist 

| i eel i 
Courts of Petty Sessions ist 83,228 | 77,873 + 63,872 | 65,589 67,092 

| | | | 
Children’s Courts...) 3,348 | 4,168 4,343 __5A79 4,535 
All Magistrates’ Courts... 88576 | 82,036 | 68,215 | 71,068 | 71,627 

: i 


| 


The following table summarises the operations of these Courts during 
1919 :—~ 


: Charged Treated Summarily, Committed 

Procedure. _before = |———~—__________—_|_ to Higher 
Magistrates.) Qonvicted. “Discharged. | Total. Courts. 
 aweoce {Males 1...) 31,843 | 25,980 4,494 | 30,424 1,419 
By Arrest ) Feinales .. || °3°562 | 31020 | 433 3.453 109 

i 

, J Males ... vet 83,417 27,327 5,965 $3,292 125 
By Summons Pemales |. | "9/805 1,765 1,013 2.778 27 
Total Males ... «| 65,260 53,257 10,459 63,716 1,544 
Females | 6,867 4,785 1,446 6,231 136 


. The cases (1,680) committed to higher Courts represent 2:3 per cent. of the 
total charges ; the remainder, representing 97:7 per cent., were summarily 
treated, convictions resulting from 83-0 per cent. of the charges. The charges 
against females numbered 6,367, being only 8:9 per cent. of the total. 


The following table shows the proportion of summary convictions by 
Magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, and the committals to higher Courts 
at intervals since 1890 :-~- 


| 
i, ses ; i Acquittals : Committals 
| Summary ‘ i 
nee | Convictions. re | Hi phot Courts 
\ i 
| | 
; | percent. {| percent. per cent. 
1890 | 804 16-0 3 
1800 | 83:1 149 : 20 
1910 \ 8671 12°3 A 16 
1915 | 84°6 | 13°6 18 
1916 i 83-6 | 14°3 271 
1917 I §2°9 151 20 
1918 81°6 | 166 | 1s 
1919 81-0 166 i 2-4 
( t 


Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictione were 
effected Curing 1919 were really criminal offences, that is offences against 
person or property. Following is a classification of summary convictions, 
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showing also their ratio to the general population, during each of the last five 
years :-— 


{ 
| Total 
Voar Aout | Against se oe nae Other | Summary 
i : Property. crence | Offences Convic- 
Person. | Order. | Act, ? gous 


Summary Convictions. 


1915 1,849 | 4,489 | 41,548 | 2,957 | 22,455 73,248 
1916 1,785 | 4,480 | 37,407 | 2,383 | 22,560 68,615 
1917 1,460 | 4,033 | 30,211 2,668 | 18,184 | 56,556 
1918 1,542 | 4,805 | 27,109 | 3,064 | 21,489 | 58,009 
1919 1,906 | 5,320 | 25,621 1,456 | 23,739 | 58,C42 


Per 1,000 oF MEAN PorvuLaTion. 


1915 99 | 238 | 22°24 1:58 12-02 39°21 
1916 96 2°40 | 20°04 1:28 12-09 36°77 
1917 ‘78 2°15 16°12 1°42 9°70 30°17 
1918 81 2°52 14-20 1°60 11°25 30°38 
1919 “96 2°71 13°05 74 12°09 29°55 


In many instances the offences shown under the heading of “Other” 
offences are committed in ignorance of the law, and are met with small or: 
nominal penalties. For instance, during 1919 there were 4,425 cases under 
Local Government Acts; traffic regulations accounted for 3,798 cases, and 
465 cases were for breaches of the Commonwealth Electoral Law. 


Also included under the heading are a number of cases of drunkenness, | 
in which the defendants took a pledge to abstain from intoxicating liquors, 
and numerous cases under the universal training section of the Defence 
Act in which offenders were transferred to the military. authorities. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders: 
Act, 1905; were established throughout the State with the object of 
removing children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public 
court. Magistrates exercise powers in respect of children and of offences 
committed by and against children. They possess also the authority of 
a Court of Petty Sessions or Justice under the Children’s’Protection Act, 
the Infant Protection Act,and the Deserted Wives and Children Act. 


Offenders against the universal training section of the Defence Act are 
prosecuted in the Children’s Courts as far as practicable; magistrates 
are empowered to fine or commit them to the custody of the military 
authorities. 


The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act is designed to remove 
children from association with reputed thieves, and otherwise provides for the 
protection and reformation of neglected or uncontrollable children, also for the 
supervision of the children engaged in street-trading. 


Information as to the number of licenses fcr street-trading, under the 
Neglected Children Act, and as to permits under the Children’s Protection Act 
to take part in public exhibitions, at theatres, &c., will be found in the 
section of this work entitled “Social Condition.” 
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During the year 1919 the charges investigated in Children’s Courts num- 
bered 4,535. In addition to these cases, there were 3,721 applications for 
orders relating to the disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children, and. 


to the maintenance of children, and 2,498 cases of non-compliance with 
orders. 


Small Debts Courts. 


The total number of cases dealt with by the Small Debts Courts during 
1919 was 38,043 ; in only 294 cases was the amount claimed in excess 
of £30. The transactions during the last two years are shown in the 
following table :— 


| 1918. 1919. 


Up to £30 | £80to.£50 Total. 
| | 


Transactions. ! 
| Up to £30 |£30to£50) Total. 


| [ 
1 


Cases brought before the Registrar— | | 

Judgments given for Plaintiff...) 9,125 | 132] 9,257 || 9,191 121 | 9,312 
Not proceeded with ...  ...| 12,726 43. ]-:12,769 | 11,051 
Hy t 


a ae a ne = 


| 


! { 71] 11,122 

Verdicts given by Court-- i | 
For Plainti® 2. .. 1 4,931] 48 | 4,977 | 4087 | a7 | 4,074 
For Defendant .. ... | 270 4 274; 290 | 5 295 
Withdrawn or struck out wl 5,185 76 | 5,261 H 6,700 31 | 6,731 
Nonsuits rr eo 
‘Cases pending... 9. ws “| 5,569 27 | 5,596 i 6,164 32 | 6,196 

- | -| 

Total Cases... | 37,398 | 333 | 37,731 | 


_ 87,749 294 | 38,043 


Amount of Judgments for Plaintiff £| 64,643 | 4,754 | 69,597 | 65,781 ! 4,479 | 70,2€0 


Amount of Verdicts for Plaintiff £ 22,758 | 1,671 | 24,429 i 21,591 | 1,002; 22,593 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
‘to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a subse- 
quent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount owing 
as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, garnishee 
orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week. The 
garnishee cases in 1919 numbered 1,580. 

a 


Oral examinations of judgment debtors as to debts due to them, ordered on 
the application of a judgment creditor, numbered 385 in 1919. Inter- 
pleader cases, as to claims made to goods held under a writ of execution, by a 
person not party to the suit, numbered 32. 


Coroners’ Courts. 


Under the Coroners Act, 1912, every stipendiary or police magistrate has 
the powers and duties of a coroner in all parts of the State, except the 
Metropolitan Police District, which is under the jurisdiction of the City 
Coroner. 


Inquiries are held in all cases of violent or unnatural death; and, at the 
diseretion of the Coroner, in cases of destruction or damage to property 
by: fire ; and on the evidence the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial 
persons judged guilty of manslaughter, murder, or arson. | 
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The transactions of Coroners’ Courts during 1919 resulted in 51 persons, 
36 males and 15 females, being committed for trial to higher Courts ; the 
offences charged being murder, 17 males and 13 females ; manslaughter, 13 
males and 1 female ; arson, 6 males and 1 female. 

Under the Coroner’s Court Act, 1904, a Coroner may hold an inquest, 
sitting alone; but upon request of a relative, of the secretary of any 
society of which the deceased was a member, or on the order of the 
Minister of Justice, a jury of six is called. The number of deaths of which 
‘the causes were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, during 1919, was 
1,335—males 1,028, and females 307; the verdicts were that 1,067 deaths 
were caused by violence. The deaths of 565 males and 139 females were 
the results of accidents, and 157 males aud 49 females were found to have 
committed suicide. 

During 1919 inquiries were held into the origin of 115 fires ; accident was 
ascribed as the cause in 9 cases, arson in 16, and carelessness in 1; in 63 
instances there was insufficient evidence. 


Fair Rents Court. 


The first sitting of the Fair Rents Court established under the Fair Rents 
Act, 1915, was held in Sydney on 13th March, 1916. The function of the 
Court, which consists of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate, is to determine 
the fair rental of dwellings valued at less than £156 per annum. The total 
applications made to the Court to 3ist March, 1921, numbered 2,736, of 
which 958 were withdrawn or struck out; in 321 cases the rent was fixed as 
at the date of application, in 668 cases it was increased, and in 789 decreased. 
‘The applications to the Court during the year ended 31st March, 1921, num- 
bered 934, of which 439 were withdrawn or struck out; in 52 cases the rent 
was fixed as at the date of application, in 256 increased, and in 187 
decreased. 

A full discussion of the constitution, functions, and operations of the 
Court will be found in the part of this work dealing with “ Food and 
Prices.” ao 

Incensing Courts. 

In the Metropolitan district the Court for granting licenses to sell intoxi- 
cants consists of three Stipendiary Magistrates, and in country districts of 
the local Police Magistrate and two specially-appointed Justices of the 
Peace ; where there is no Police Magistrate resident within 10 miles of the 
Court-house a Licensing Magistrate may be appointed. 

During 1919, 5,017 licenses were granted in connection with the sale of 
intoxicants, the fees collected amounting to £99,561. The particulars are as 
follow :— 


Class of License. Number. | anes: 
x £ 

Publicans ... Sus ses wis 4s vel 2,557 - 86,072 
Additional Bar... vee wea vas eink 148 2,794 
Club in,” ~ iden ote aaa see a4] 78 980 
Packet oe ae sles ite mak wed 15 150 
Booth or Stand... 305 S56 i we} 1,542 3,084 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry eg ses 467 i 1,401 
Brewers... ies se a ox wel 16 i 5.080 
Spirit Merchants ... i ae bes ies 199 ‘ 

Total .., .| 5,017 99,561 


a I 
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Information relating to other licenses issued by Magistrates will be found 
in the part of this work dealing with Social Condition. 


Profiteering Prevention Court, 


The Profiteering Prevention Court was established under the Profiteering 
Prevention Act of 1920. The President and Judges of the Court are 
appointed from among the Judges of the Supreme Court, District Court, or 
Court of Industrial Arbitration. Under certain circumstances assessors 
possessing special expert or business knowledge may be appointed to assist 
the President and Judges of the Court. This Court is discussed further in 
the chapter of this volume treating “ Food and Prices.” 


Disrrict Courts. 


District Courts are held for the trial of civil causes where the property 
involved or the amount claimed does not exceed £400, and in cases where a 
title to land not exceeding £200 in value is in question. ‘These Courts are 
presided over by Judges, who also perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the trial of prisoners, except those charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts are held during ten months of the year in the Metropolis, 
and three or four times a year in important country towns. The Judge is 
not usually assisted by a jury ; but in cases where the amount in dispute 
exceeds £20, either of the parties, by giving notice to the Registrar of the 
‘Court, may have a jury consisting of four men, and under the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1899, twelve men. On questions of law, and in respect of 
admission or rejection of evidence, appeal lies to the Supreme Court. At 
the end of 1919 there were 60 District Courts in the State. 


The several District Court Judges are also Chairmen of Courts of 
Quarter Sessions and Judges of the ‘Court of Review within their respective 
districts, as well as Judges of the Court of Marine Inquiry. 


Particulars of suits brought in District Courts during the last five years 
_are'given in the following table :— 


Causes Tried. Judgment 
OP | pantie | CBtBeS | Gay Court 
: '1S- ain aAUusEes ‘0 
Year, | Total | ing | tor | continued [py Defantt, “ET! [Pending | aiount | Casts 
meee for | Defendant | Oh See Arbi- | trope, (of Claims.) git, 
or (including without fession, tration. sa Suits 
Plaintiff. |, ‘on-suit, hearing. a Agree- 
ete.), ‘ 
£ 
1915 6,180 427 224 1,698 2,174 2 1,655 293,697 | 16,846 
1916 | 6,126 440 195 1,655 2,266 7 1,563 | 290,642 | 21,072 
1917 | 5,568 429 205 1,539 | 1,882 | 2 1,511 | 274,646 | 14,570 
1918 | 5,572 | 388 214 | 1,605 | 1,837 | 5 1,523 |259,902 | 18,253 
1919 | 6,221 465 | 207 1,885 | 1,949 | 14 | 1,751 | 333,589 |.17,207 


} a 
~ - oS ee 


Of the causes heard ‘during 1919, only 90 were tried by jury. During 
the same period there were 10 appeals from.judgments given in District 
Courts; there were 9 motions for new trials, of which three were granted. 
The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was £103,260. 


r 
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Courts or Marine Ixquiry. 


A Court of Marine Inquiry is constituted of one or more District Court 
Judges, assisted by assessors appointed under the Navigation Act, who 
have power only to advise, aud not to adjudicate, upon any matter before 
the Court. 

Such a Court hears and determines inquiries as to wrecks, shipping casualties, 
charges of incompetency or misconduct of officers, and appeals aud references 
ides the Navigation Act. Inquiries held during 1919 uumbered 9, of 
which 4 were as to collision, 1 stranding, 1 foundering, 1 supposed loss of 
vessel, | beaching, and 1 loss of vessel. The Courts found in 2 cases that 
blame was not attachable to any particular person ; in 2 cases the master 
was exonerated ; in 3 cases masters were found at fault, but no certificates 
were suspended ; in 1 case the mate was found at fault ; and in | case the 
Court was unable to say what was the cause of the casualty, 


InpustRriaL ARBITRATION. 

The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior court, and a court of 
record, having jurisdiction and powers conferred on it by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1912. There are four judges of the Industrial Court, 

The Court or an Industrial Board exercising the jurisdiction under the 
Act is governed in its procedure and in its decisions by equity and good 
eonscience, and is not bound to observe the rules of law governing the 
admissibility of evidence. 

Particulars of the transactions of the Court will be found in the chapter 
relating to “ Employment and Production.” 


Tue SupREME Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales, which was constituted under 
the Charter of Justice of 13th October, 1823, is under the presidency of the 
Chief Justice, who is assisted by not more than seven Puisne Judges. 

The Court and its Judges have, in effect, the same jurisdiction as the 
Courts and Judges at Westminister had on 25th July, 1828, together with 
any additional jurisdiction conferred since that date by State, Federal, and 
Imperial legislation. The jurisdiction conferred upon the Court may be 
exercised by two or more Judges in all cases unless otherwise provided, ard 
in certain specified cases may be exercised by one Judge. 

The Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges are engaged ordinarily in 
matters in the Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, the other Judges 
attending to matters in the Equity, Bankruptcy, Probate, and Matrimonial 
Causes jurisdictions. 

A Puisne Judge must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing, and 
his commission is dependent upon his good behaviour, revocable only. Upon 
address of both Houses of the Legislature. 

Any J. udge of the District Court, or any barrister or solicitor of at least 
seven years’ standing, may be appointed as Acting J udge for a period not 
exceeding six months, 

The procedure and practice of the Court.are defined by statute, or regulated 
‘by -vules.which may he made by any three.or more Judges. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 

Actions are tried usually before a judge and jury ; but no jury is. required 
where both parties consent to the .cause being tried by .a Judge alone, or 
where in accordance.with the provisions of certain. statutes the right. to.have | 
a jury has been taken away. Ordinarily a jury consists of four persons, but 
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either party may require ajury of twelve. The jury find only as to the facts 
of the case, being bound by the ruling of the Judge on points of law. 
From the Court thus constituted appeal lies to the Full Court, sitting 
in Banco, which is composed generally of at least three of the Judges. 
The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, presides 
over the Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. New trials 
may be granted where the Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected 
material evidence ; where he has directed the jury wrongly on a point of law ; 
where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence ; or where, from some 
other cause, there has been a miscarriage of justice. 

_ An appeal to the High Court may be made in cases where the amount 
ao exceeds £300, or, in any case, with the permission of the High 

ourt. 

Provision is made for appeal by a suitor to the Privy Council, subject to 
leave from the Supreme Court. The dispute must involve a minimum 
amount of £500. In other cases, application for leave to appeal must be 
made directly to the Privy Council. 

The following table gives the number of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
subsequently: by the parties. 


Particulars, 1915. 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919. 
Causes Tried— | 
Verdict for Plaintiff .., igel 146 120 | 102 4 127 
» Defendant... ., 43 | 82 | 36 28 36 
Jury Disagreed ... a ss ia 1: Be hee Pre 
Nonsuits .., es ae ae 4 8 ; 10 5 6 
Total oo... a 198 161 | 148 147 169 
Not proceeded with ... ei ae 96 104 77 95 91 
Referred to Arbitration es sul ee 2 | 3 2 1 
Total Causes set down... 239 | 267 ; 228 244, 261 
Writs Issued .. 0, ws. 2,884 | 2677 | 2,804 | 2,486 | 2,987 
_ Fees paid into Consolidated Revenue| £ £ | £ £ | £ 
Fund te ay = | 9,510 , 8,675 | 7,925 | 8,276 | 10,514 
Cost of Litigation— | | 
Brought inat ... ves | 44,549 | 39,673 | 36,256 | 33,514 : 32,637 
Taxed off ... oe tes ..| 11,986 | 11,317 | 9,620 | 8,766 7,405 
Amount Allowed... ae »| 32,563 | 28,356 | 26,636 1 24,748 | 25,232 
Court Costs of Taxation... 649 | 596 | 588/449 | 510 
} J 


The small number of causes set down for hearing in comparison with the 
number of writs issued indicates the extent to which judgment is obtained 
before trial or cases are settled out of Court. 

The Commercial Causes Act, 1903, provided an expeditious method for 
the trial of commercial causes, which include matters relating to the ordinary 
transactions of merchants and traders, the construction of mercantile 
documents, affreightment, insurance, banking, and mercantile usages. The 
parties to a Supreme Court common law action may secure the Judge’s order 
to have it brought upon the list of Commercial Causes, and from this order 
there can be no appeal. To secure speedy settlement in accordance with the 
aim of the Act the Judge is empowered to dispense with juries, pleadings, and 
technical rules of evidence, and with proofs of writing and documents, and to 
order inspections and admissions ; he may also settle the issues for trial, and 
state a case on points of law for the Full Court, 
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Liquty Jurisdiction. 

The Equity Act, 1901, consolidated enactments relating to the practice, 
procedure, and powers of the Supreme Court in matters calling for equitable 
relief, including the appointment of guardians of infants and the 
administration of their estates. Equitable relief may be given on an 
originating summons in respect of the construction of wills, foreclosure of 
mortgages, disputes between vendor and purchaser, and matters of account 
and administration. When the Judge in Equity has the assistance of two 
other Judges, the decision of the majority has the effect of a Full Court 
decision. The Court, in making binding declarations of right, may call 
for the assistance of actuaries, engineers, merchants, or any other persons ; 
has power to grant injunctions or specific performance, or to award damages 
in addition to or in place thereof; and exercises all the powers of the 
Common Law Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in deciding legal rights 
which arise incidentally ; also the Court may delegate investigations to the 
Master in Equity, who is also the Master in Lunacy. There is an appeal to 
the High Court or Privy Council as in the case of Common Law matters, 
On 31st December, 1919, the Master in Lunacy held Trust Funds amounting 
to £349,048, The following is a statement of the transactions in Equity 
jurisdiction during the last five years :— 


7 
i | | Decrees. 
| Statements | Statements sas | : 
Year. | of Claims. | of. Defence, | Petitions. Summonses.| Motions. | poise Br 
1915 175 108; 66 93 149 800 
1916 180 107,——, 84 132 152 980 
1917 489 85 | 95° 165 , 209 1,048 
1918 | 191 108 62 149 125 | 1,172 
1919 227 164 | 67 | 118 | 225 1,076 


‘ 


was £594,105, the investments being made at interest rates ranging from 3 
to 6 per cent. 
Probate Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in respect of the estates of deceased 
persons is vested in and exercised by the Probate Judge, formal duties in 
the granting of probates and letters of administration being delegated to the 
Registrar of Probates, subject to right of appeal to the Judge. In estates 
of less value than £300 the intervention of a solicitor is unnecessary ; in 1919 
probate or letters of administration were granted for 613 such estates, valued 
at £118,619. ‘ 

The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction for the last five years is 
shown in the following table; the figures include estates administered by 
the Public Trustee ;— 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year. | . ; 
Number of Value of | Number of Value of Numberof: Value of 
Estates, | Estates, Estates. | Estates. Estates. | ~ Estates, 
£ | £ £ 
1915 3,028 10,703,553 1,762 | 1,282,750 4,790. | 11,986,303 
1916 3,535 11,891,119 2,314 | 1,771,554 5,849 | 13,662,673 
1917 6,036 12,583,840 | 2,088 | 1,477,852 8,119 | 14,061,692 
1918 4,128 12°385,103 | 3.140 | 1666-256 7,268 | 14,001,359 
1919 4,428 16,819,772 3,265 | 1,241,091 7,693 | 18,060,863 


not subject to duty. 
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Bankruptcy Jurisdiction. 


Any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his estate for the benefit 
of his ereditors, or the latter may apply for a compulsory sequestration 
under certain specified conditions, the case coming under the Bankruptcy 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

Certain of the powers vested in the Judge in Bankruptcy are delegated to 
the Registrar in Bankruptcy, and in country districts to Police Magistrates 
and Registrars of District Courts; but appeal from a decision of the 
Registrar, or of a District Registrar, lies to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who 
deals also with questions relating to priority of claims. 

An official assignee is deputed by the Judge to manage the estates of 
insolvents. Operations in the Bankruptcy Court are discussed in detail in 
the chapter of this volume relating to Private Finance. 


The sequestrations during the year 1919 numbered 282; according to 
Bankrupts’ Statements of Affairs, the liabilities of the estates sequestrated 
amounted to £323,222, and the assets to £189,920, thus leaving a deficiency 
of £133,302. 


The Court Fees paid to the Treasury were £3,645. 


Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction. 


The Supreme Court of New Svuth Wales has jurisdiction in divorce, 
dating from the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, under which the principal 
grounds for divorce were adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery and 
cruelty on the part of the husband. The present law is contained in the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1899, under which jurisdiction is vested in the 
Supreme Court in respect of al] causes, suits, and matters matrimonial, 
excepting in respect of marriage licenses. Dissolution of marriage may be 
granted on petition as under— 


Husband v. Wife.—Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness and 
neglect of domestic duties for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
at date when petition is preseuted and. under sentence for at least seven 
years ; conviction for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm ; 
repeated assaults and cruel beatings during one year preceding the date of 
the filing of the petition. 


Wife v. Husband.—Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness, coupled 
with neglect to support or cruelty, for three years ; refusal to obey an order 
for restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
at date when petition is presented and under sentence for at least seven 
years ; imprisonment under frequent sentences aggregating three years, 
within five years preceding the presentation of the petition ; vonviction 
for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm; repeated assaults 
and cruel beatings within one year of petition. 

The petitioner must have been domiciled in the State at the time of 
instituting the suit, and in most cases must have been so domiciled for three 
years. No relief is, however, granted to a petitioner who has resorted to 
New South Wales for the purpose of instituting proceedings. 


Judicial separation may be sought on grounds of cruelty or desertion 
without cause extending over two years, and nullity may be declared in 
eases of marriages which are void. — 

Suits may he instituted for the purpose of obtaining restitution of cqnjugal 
rights, and failure-to. comply with.a decree made in such a suit constitutes 
desertion, upon which a suit for divorce may be brought. Marriages may be 
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declared null and void on the grounds that the respondent is incapable of 
consummating it, that the parties to the marriage are within the prohibited 
degrees gf consanguinity, or that the parties are unable to contract a valid 
marriage. Such inability may arise from one of the parties being already 
married, having acted under duress, or being under marriage age. 


The first Divorce Act in New South Wales was passed in 1873. 


The following statement shows the divorces, judicial separations, and 
decrees of nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in the last five 
years :— 


} Divorces. | Nullity of Marriage. 


Year ? Judicial Separation 
- Decrees Decrees granted. | Decrees | Decrees 
isi. Absolute. Nisi. Absolute. 
zt 
1915 416 358 7 aa ot 3 
1916 386 359 | 11 5 1 
1917 434 380 | 13 5 3 
1918 382 376 ! 11 4 4 
1919 616 2 420 7 5 7 


The following statement shows the sexes of petitioners for divorce in the 
cases of deer ees made absclute during the past” fen @ heidanal 


Petitions for Divorce. | | Petitions for Divorce. 
Year. iH Year, foe = 
Husband. | Wife. | Husband. | Wite, 
| 3 
pep ens SN Ta a Fa, Sa et 7 
1910 81 | 176 || 1915 138 | 220 
1911 64 | 142 | 1916 140 | 219 
1912 116 227 || 1917 145 235 
1913 129 184 \ 1918 163 | 213 
1914 127 | 71 | 1919 188 | 232 
I 


The majority of petitions are lodged by the wife, the proportion being 
approximately 61 made by the wife to 39 lodged by the husband. 

In regard to judicial separations during the same period, 12 were granted on 
petition of the husband, and 85 on petition of the wife. 

‘The grounds of suits in which deerees were made absolute during each 
year since 1915 were as follow :— 


Ground of Suit. | 1915. | 1916. 1917, 1918, | 1919. 
t T t 

Adultery s3 . af | 110 | 104 | 104 | 104 | 119 
a» coupled with Bigamy, “Cruelty, and | 

Desertion ... ar ase 6 4 4 5 7 

Cruelty and Repeated ; Assaults i. “| 2 ase 1 2 1 

» 4g -Habitwal Drunkenness a ' 3 7 10 4 2 

Desertion —...., ") 192 | 199 | 208 | 188 | 248 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup. i | 

port 9 12 8 3 1 
Habitual Drunkenness and’ Neglect of ‘Domestio| | 

Duties... wi 1 5 2 5 3 

Inprisonment of Hach for Three Years Ss | 1 2 1 ies 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of | 

Conjugal Rights ike “3 Sas ae 35 | 27 41 64 39 

Total ... os | 359 359 |.380 | 376 | 420 
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As to the grounds in support of applications for divorce, the majority of 
petitions were made on issues of desertion, a lesser proportion including 
habitual drunkenness as a causative factor in the conditions upon which the 
application was based. The following statement shows the numbers of 
petitions based on desertion, drankenness, and other grounds, during the 
six years, 1914-1919 :— 


H Causes based on— i ' ' Causes based on— 

Desevtion., , aera, ' | Desertion. : Drunkenness 

! ' : } : 

| Le | 
1914) 170 | 19 109 298 | 1917 | 249 | 20 111 380 

| | i i | 
1915} 227 |B 118 | 358 1918; 252 «| (1g 112 = 76 
1916, 22624 109 | 859 | 1919) 287 

I : | | 


Tt will thus be seen that 69 per cent. of divorces granted are allowed 
on these two counts. In cases of judicial separations, cruclty and repeated 
assaults are prominent factors. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal Court of 
Gaol Delivery held quarterly at Sydney, when all accused persons are tried by 
a jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. In 
capital cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the accused, 
is limited to twenty jurors, except for cause shown; and in cases other 
than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, whether felonies 
or misdemeanours, the number challenged may not exceed eight. At the close 
of the case for the prosecution, an accused person may give evidence on 
his own behalf without rendering himself liable to examination thereupon 
either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court, or make a statement in his 
defence. ‘Che Accused Persons Evidence Act, 1898, provides that it shall not 
be lawfui to comment at the trial of any’ person upon the fact that he has 
refrained from giving ‘evidence on oath on his own behalf. The verdict of 
the jury must be unanimous, and they may be detained until they give a 
verdict or are discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned, the 
-accused may be tried again before another jury. 


Quarter Sessions. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are held by Chairmen, who perform also 
the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are six Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over the Courts in the Metropolitan 
district, and one each in the following districts :—Southern and Hunter, 
south-western, northern, and western. All offences, except those involving 
the capital penalty, are within the jurisdiction of the Court. On the trial of 
prisoners at Quarter Sessions, at the request of the prisoner’s counsel, the 
Chairman must reserve questions of law for the consideration of the Sapreme 
Court. 


‘ 


Charges before Higher Courts. 


During the year 1919 there were 1,118 persons, viz, 999 men and 114 
women, charged before the higher Courts of the State, The following table 
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shows the results in the cases of these accused persons for 1918 and 1919 


in comparison :— 


1918 1919 
\- setae en tanga oeiys Cah 
Sex. H | withdrawn, | | Withdrawn, 
Charged. | Convicted. | Discharged, | Charged. | Convicted. Pigeeerece 
j &e. : | 
ees ak | Hana ei ye a = ee 
Males 629 | 563 | 66 | 999 692 307 
Females 67 | 59 8 114 70 44 
Total 696 622 | 74 1,113 762 | 381 
1 
i ij 


Classifying accused persons according to the nature of the offences, 


it is found that, 


in cases both of males and females, 


property are the most numerous. 


offences against 


A. statement is given below of the 


pipe offences of the persons convicted in higher Courts :— 


oi | 1919. 
Offences. 1915, 1916. | 1917. 1918, |[}—---~-—--- 
i Males, | Females.| Total 
| 
Against the Person | 160 129 163 117 130 | 20 | 150 
Against Property es | 564 584 426 449 497 39 536 
Forgery and Offences against 
the Ourrency.. mi , 59 51 38 | 29 32 2 34 
Against Good Order coho pil 4 3 1 6 2:. 8 
Other Offences ... vp 49 47 36 26 27 7 | 34 
Total ... 843 815 661 622 692 70 | 762 


Poor Persons’ Legal Expenses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, any person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence before 
the jury issworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should ‘be’ 
supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the accused 
and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses, 


The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises Judges to make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
in respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 
ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and Judges to whom 
applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators. 
The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal proceedings. 


Hic Court or AUSTRALIA. 


Under the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the judicial power of the 
Commonwealth, both in-original and appcllate jurisdiction is vested in the 
High Court of Australia. Its original jurisdiction extends to matters in 
which the Commonwealth is a party, or which lie between States or, 
residents of States. Its appellate jurisdiction extends to the hearing and 
determination of appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders and sentences. 
of any justice exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court or any 
other Federai Court, or from judgments, &e., of the Supreme Court or any 
other Court of any State from which an appeal lay previously to the King in 
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Council. The judgment of the High Court, in all such cases, is final, subject 
to the right of the Privy Council to grant leave to appeal to it; its sittings 
are held in the capitals of the States, as may be necessary. Hitherto the 
majority of actions brought before the High Court have related to its 
appellate jurisdiction. 


APPELLATE J URIBDICTION. 


Courts having Appellate Jurisdiction are the following :—Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, the Supreme Court, the Full Court, the High Court of 
Australia, and, finally, the Privy Council. A Court of Criminal Appeal was 
established in 1912. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by Magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recognisance 
or for giving security, and orders for the payment of wages and convictions 
for breaches of discipline under the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The Appeal 
Court rehears the cases, deciding questions of fact as well as of law, 


The results of appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions during the last five 
years are shown below :— 


! 
{ act { Conviction or Order. 
Year. Gonehaded: oo ar i Total, 
j | Confirmed. | Varied. | Quashed, 
~ } — aa 
i i i 
1915 | .98 | 20 | 55 | 89 477 
1916 64 | 28 , 44 | 91 497 
1917 93 | 305 34 | 106 538 
1918 99 | 365 55 | (106 625 
1919 105 | 812 | 39 | 139 595 


Appeals to Supreme Court. 


In connection with appeals from Magistrates and Wardens’ Courts, appli- 
cations for prohibition or mandamus are made either to a Judge in Chambers, 
or to the Full Court ; appeals from decisions of District Court Judges sitting 
in the Mining Appeal Court are made to the Supreme Court, and appeals by 
way of special case from Warden’s Courts are determined by a Judge in 
Chambers. ; 

During 1919, applications for writs of prohibition and mandamus num- 
bered 21, of which 9 were to Judges in Chambers, and 12 to the Full 
Court. Writs granted were 13, viz., 3 of mandamus and 10 of prohibition. 


The special cases numbered 9 ; decisions were sustained in 4 and reversed 
in 2 from the Magistrates’ Courts, and 3 cases were not proceeded with. 
There were no appeals in land cases. 


Appeals to Full Court. 


In Common Law 28 cases were taken during 1919, all of which were 
civil cases, consisting of new trial motions; 4 were granted and 18 refused, 
and 6 were not proceeded with. There were 3 appeals in Equity, all of 
which were sustained. One appeal in Divorce was disallowed, and 1 was 
not proceeded with. There was 1 appeal in Bankruptcy which was 
disallowed, and there were no appeals in Probate. Appeals from District. 
Courts nutabered 15, of which 2 were allowed, 7 refused, and 6 were not 
proceeded with. 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his convietion (1) on any ground which 
involves 4-question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be sufficient. A convicted person may also, with the 
leave of the Court, appeal against the sentence passed on conviction 3 in such 
appeal the Court may quash the sentence and substitute another either 
more or less severe. 


In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence, in substitution for the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial; it may also grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


The result of appeals during the last five years are shown hereunder :— 


} 


Applications to Judge. | . Applications to Court. 
Sentences’ 
| Varied 
Year, Convictions. - a (included in 
Granted. | Refused peer) ie tor i ea 
Affirmed, ; Quashed. | 
y = | j 
1915 1 ll 50 \ 1 6 57 tek 
1916 | 3 12 | 55 6 12 73 2 
917 | 1 8 62 4 3 69 2 
1918 1 lo} 19 3 4 \ 26 i 2 
1919 | | 19 3 oan ie: 2 
i i 


Appeals to High Court of Australia. 


During 1919 appeals made from decisions of Judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales were decided as follows:—In Equity, 1 allowed 
and 1 dismissed ; in Bankruptcy, 1 allowed ; and in Common Law 1 allowed 
and 1 settled. 


In addition, appeals from the Full Court of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales numbered 12, of which 3 were allowed, 8 dismissed, and. I 
settled. Of the 3 appeals from assessments under the Federal Land Tax 
Assessment 1 was referred to the Full Court, 1 dismissed, and 1 set 
down for hearing. 


Fourteen applications for leave to appeal from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales were refused. 


Appeals to Privy Council. 

During 1919 two applications for leave to appeal to Privy Council were 
made and granted in Common Law; of the appeals heard 1 was upheld, I 
dismissed, and 1 not concluded. In Equity there were 3 applications for 
leave to appeal, 2 of which were granted; 2 appeals were heard but not 
concluded. In Admirality, 1 appeal was heard but not concluded, 
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Pusuic Trust OFFice. 

On Ist January, 1914, the functions of the Curator of Intestate Estates 
were taken over by the Public Trustee, who may act as executor or trustee 
_ either by will or by appointment, also as agent or attorney. 

The Public Trustee is not allowed to make profits, and the commission 
and fees chargeable against estates are arranged from time to time to produce 
an annual amount sufficient to defray working expenses. Special provision 
has been made for the deposit of wills with the Public Trustee, and transfers 
of property to him as Public Trustee are exempt from stamp duty. 

In the following table is shown the business transacted at the Public 
Trust Office during the last five years :— 


Particulars. : 1916. 1917, 1918, 1919. 1920, 


New Estates Administered— | | 


As Administrator ae 2,110 | 3,187 4,353 | 1,599 | 1,256 

As Executor or Trustee | 80 101 135 78 82 

As Attorney or Agent ... 21 27 37 | 12 3 

£ |; o£ £ i o£ £ 

Amount Received sas ...| | 828,966 438,995 711,000 740,612 | 736,538 
Amount Paid ... ‘ vet 387,524 | 413,641 601,878 | 644,566 | 710,884 
Commission and Fees .. Ma 10,126 13,789 16,378 18,036 | 20,145 
Unclaimed Money— | } 

Paid into ‘Treasury wl: 16,843 | 7,056 4,814 | 7,375 | 7,070 

Subsequently Claimed.. 448 562 274 241 | 594 


SoLicITors AND BARRISTERS. 
A. solicitor has the right of audience in all Courts of New South Wales. 
.The Supreme Court may suspend or remove from the roll any solicitor who 
has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 
At the end of 1920 there were 174 barristers practising in New South 
Wales, and the number of solicitors was 1,089 ; of the latter, 666 were in the 
Metropolis, One woman was admitted to the Bar in May, 1921. 


Patents, Copyriauts, TRspE Marks, anD DeEsians. 


The administration of the statutes relating to Patents, Copyrights, Trade 
Marks, and Designs, devolves upon the Federal authorities, and a patent 
sranted under the Commonwealth Jaw is thus afforded protection in all 
the States, and in the Territory of Papua, for fourteen years. The copyright 
in a book, the performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the 
lecturing right in a lecture, continue for the author's life and fifty years 
after his death. The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, 
is in force in the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912: 

The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for five 
years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 

Under the various Federal acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In 
all cases the rights of holders under the legislation of a State were conserved, 

The Patents Trade Marks and Designs Act, 1914-15, empowers the 
Minister to suspend the registration of any patent or trade-mark, the 
proprietor whereof is a subject of a State at war with the King; a large 
number of such registrations have been suspended in favour of the Minister 
for Trade and Customs, and other persons approved by the Attorney-General 
of the Commonwealth, 


POLICE AND PRISON SERVICES. 


Pouice Force. 


In 1919 there were 671 police stations, and a force numbering 2,598 was 
maintained under the immediate cantrol of an Inspector-General. The 
following statement shows the distribution of the establishment at 31st 
December, 1919.:— 


for cn I § Cc D Track: 
. ‘ ten, - * ion- 1 'rack- 
Classification. shisertic spectors. ‘acuats: stables. | tectives.| ers. oat. 
7 : = tendents. ee Meat 
[ | 
Police—General .., ve ..| 10 | 59 | 557 | 1,849 we | 89 |2,514 
‘Detective oo...) w] 1 2 | 15 | 9 8 | .. 30 
Water... eh ade os cei 10 22. aay oo 82 
Traffic... nae ae 1 1 Zz) 15 on 22 
be | 
Total ... im 12 62 587 1,895 | 3 39 |2,598 
i 


Three women special constables are included in the above, but four women: 
attached ta the police stations as searchers are excluded. 


The Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, provides that the age of 
retirement from the police force shall be 60 years, except in the case of the 
Inspector-General of Police. Under certain circumstances, however, any 
member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. 


The following statement shows that the increases in the strength of the 
police establishment, exclusive of trackers, have not been proportionate to 
the extension of population ; the ratio of one policeman to 640 inhabitants 
in 1906 has changed gradually, so that in 1919 the ratio was one policeman 
to 782 inhabitants :— 


{ 


Inhabitants | Inhabitants 
Year. Police.* r aoe Year. Police.* ie to eter 
1896 1874 | 682 1914. | 2,627 709 
1901 2172 | 635 1915 | 2,613 716 
1906 2,342 | 640 |«1916 2,586 | ons 
1911 2,487 688 | 1917/2557 | 789 
1912 2,554 696 | -1918 2,48 | 177 
1913 2,582 710 919 | «2,559 «| ~S782 


*Exclusive of ‘Trackers, 


Rates of Pay and Pensions. 


The salaries paid to the police are as follow :—Superintendents, £493 to 
£593 per annum; inspectors, £408 to £445 per annum ; sergeants, 18s. 1d. 
to’ 20s. 1d: per-day ; constables, 14s. 7d. ‘to 17s. 7d. per day. 

‘In addition Officers not provided with: quarters receive lodging allowances 
as follow :—Superintendents, £110 per annum ; inspectors, £80 per annum. 

* 21097—B 
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Other ranks—married men, 2s. 6d. per day; single men, Is. 6d. per day. A 


clothing allowance of £20 per annum is made to plain-clothes police in lieu 
of uniform. 


A deduction of 4 per cent. is made on account of contributions to a 
Superannuation Fund. Pension and gratuity rights are as follow :—To 
police appointed before lst February, 1907, with less than 15 years’ service, 
a gratuity not exceeding one month’s pay is payable for each year of service, 
and a further gratuity of a month’s pay for each year of service after the 
tenth year; to officers with 15 years’ and less than 20 years’ service, a 
pension equal to half-pay, less 3 per cent., is payable; from 20 years’ and less 
than 25 years’ service, a pension equal to two-thirds, less 3 per cent.; from 
25 years’ and less than 30 years’ service, a pension equal to three-quarters, 
less 3 per cent.; and from 30 years and upwards, a pension equal to full 
pay, less 3 per cent, To: officers appointed after 31st January, 1907, with 
less than 20 years’ service, a gratuity not exceeding one month’s pay for 
each year of service is payable ; to officers with 20 years’ service and upwards, 
a retiring allowance not exceeding onefortieth of salary for each complete 
year of service, less 8 per cent., provided that such allowance shall not 
exceed three-quarters of salary, less 3 per cent. 


REGULATION OF TRAFFIC. 


In the Metropolitan district the Traffic Police inspect public vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traffic. The number of 
persons taken to hospitals by the police in the Metropolitan District as the 
result of accidents, or illness in the streets, was 1,075. 


As regards the services of the police in cases of accident, it is of interest 
to note that of the total police force of 2,559 men, 610 held First Aid 
Certificates, and 294 held Life-saying Certificates. 


Traffic Licenses. 


The following table shows licenses granted for vehicles and drivers under 
the Metropolitan Traffic Act and the Motor Traffic Act during the years 1918 
and 1919 :— 


License, 1918. 1919, | License. 1918, 1919. 
Metropolitan Traffic Act— || Metrop. Traffic Act—etd. 

Horse Cab aisle Se 709 | 666 Motor-van Driver re 88 192 
Motor Cab Se wf 88h 389 1 Horse-bus Driver <és\ 48 26 
Horse Van le .-| 1,470 | 1,536 || Motor-bue Driver “| 131 270 
Motor Van a te 61 131 1 | 
Horse Omnibus ... ai 30 22 || Motor Traffic Act 
Motor Omnibus... ...). 68 | 148 || Motor Vehicle... ...:21,887 [25,197 
Horse-cab Driver ae 791; 821 f Motor Vehicle Driver ...;32,678 |41,349 
Motor-cab Driver ...| 460,556, Motor Cycle... ...| 8,755 (10,236 
Horse-yan Driver .| 1,695 | 1,790 1 Motor Cycle Rider _.../12,280 |15,063 


The revenue obtained under the Metropolitan Traffic Act was £3,850 in 

1918 and £4,320 in 1919; under the Motor Traffic Act £34,075 in 1918, 

‘and £41,176 in 1919; and under the Motor Vehicles (Taxation) Act £84,510 
in 1918, and £101,414 in 1919. 
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PRISONS, 


Grading of Establishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
prison population in institutions large enough to ensure ‘efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance of a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 


The State Reformatory for Women at Long Bay is occupied by prisoners 
of all classes, and the State Penitentiary for Men at Long Bay is used as a 
place of detention for incapables from the city, and as a centre from which 
long-sentence prisoners are distributed to the principal country establishments; 
while at the police gaols and lock-ups are detained only prisoners with 
sentences of less than fourteen days. The Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, 
Tuncurry, receives selected prisoners (first offenders) after portion of their 
sentence has been served; and at the Emu Plains Prison Farm, young 


industrious prisoners, with suitable qualifications are treated on somewhat 
similar lines. , 


Classification of Prisoners. 


Im all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative, 


which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes as to age and 
conduct, 


For several years the principle of restricted association has been in operation, 
and has yielded results which demonstrate its success. Under present con- 
ditions association while at work, at exercise, and at religious instruction, is 
subject to the closest supervision. Cells are lighted, aud literature is pro- 
vided from the prison libraries. 


Prison Popuation. 


At the end of 1919 there were 25 gaols in New South Wales; of these, 5 


were principal, 7 minor, and 13 police gaols. The police gaols at Armidale 
and Newcastle have since been closed. 


Altogether since 1901, when there were 59 gaols, 40 have been closed, and 
4 opened. 


The number of prisoners in gaol, exclusive of Inebriates, at the close of 
each year, during the last five years, will be found below :— 


| Under Sentence. Awaiting Trial. Total, 
Year, i oe oe rr 
| Males. Females. Males. | Females. Males. | Females. Total. 
ree ae ae J = 
: | : | | 
1915 > 1,897 185 | 88 6 | 1,485 | 191 1,676 
: \ | 
1916 i 1,251 209 | 64 10 1,315 210 1,525 
1917 1,154 | 138 gl 4 | 1,235.) 142 | 1,877 
i ! 
1918 } 854 105 59 7 4° 913 112) | ~—s«3,025 
i | 7 
1919 | 885 60 85 6 | 920 66 | (986 | 
f 


The following comparison shows that though the. general population has 
more than trebled since 1875, the gaol population has decreased by 32 per cent. 
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The gaol entries shown in the. table, some of whom were received and 
counted several times, represent convicted persons, persons awaiting trial, 
debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons on remand. 


Gaol ee 31st 
Year. | popatationat| Gosng Vase. | 1 per .gooot 
slop December: Number. |General Popula- 
j tion. 
1875, | 594,297 11,832 1,453 2-44 
1885 (949,570 | 20,740 2,562 | 2-70 
1895 | 1,262,270. | 18,552 2,460 1-95 
1905 | «1,469;153 13,380 1,678 ior 
1910 | 1,638,220 | 9,849 1,323% | 81 
1915 1,870,415 | 10,928 1,676" 90 
1916 | 1,857,920 9,999 1,525* “82 
1917 ‘1,889,129 8,169 1,377" 73 
1918 | ‘1,928,174 7,804 1,025¢ 53 
1919 | 2,000,178 7,373 986* 49 


-* Exclusive of inebriates. detained. 


Prisoners Released on License. 


Persons eligible for remission of sentence for good conduct and industry 
may be released on license to be.of good: behaviour. 


Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence and sureties 
-are required. The licensee is required to report periodically, and a breach 
of the conditions of release may be punished by. the cancellation of the 
license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. During 
1919, licenses were granted ‘under Prisons Regulation No. 75, to 350 men 
and il women, and under the Crimes Act to 99 men and 10 women: 


Imprisonment in Liew of Fine. 


Imprisonment for non-payment of an amount adjudged to.be paid.on order 
of a Justice may. be curtailed by payment. of a portion of the fine, for which 
a. proportionate part of the sentence may be remitted, and provision is made 
for the payment. of fines in instalments. The following table shows the extent 
to which diminution in the term of confinement was commuted by money 
‘Payment during the pase five years :— 


1915. 1916, 1917. 1918. 1919. 

‘Persons committed to gaol in default of f 

payment of fines .| 5,050 | 4,403 | 3,732 | 3,637 | 3,076 
Prisoners subsequently: released after pay- 

ing portion of fines... .| 1,193 | 1,082 876 709 801 
Days prisoners would have served if por- : 

tion of fines had not been paid ...| 40,505 | 47,824 | 27,322 | 21,910 |; 21,791 
Days remitted by part-payment of fines ...) 25,950 | 23,054 | 17,864 | 14,590 | 12,543 
Amount neertved at gael as : part-payment ; . 

of fines .. ae £)- 2,913.| 2,721 | - 2,253; 2,039; 2,484 
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Capital Punishment. 


The following table shows the total number of death senter.ces pronounced 
and sentences of death recorded; also executions during the years 1914—19 :— 


i i 
Death Sen- j | Death Sen- 
% tences | |. tences - 
- ronounced | yp. : H , | Pronounce de : 
Year. and Sentences | Executions. \ Year. and Sentences Executions. 
of Death i of Death 
Reeorded. | i Recorded. 
ul 
| 
1914 13 we || IOUT 8 2 
1915 9 ae 1918 4 bee 
1916 5 2 1919 3 
i 
i 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


Ability to perform useful-and remunerative labour is recognised as of 
equal importance with good conduct in demonstrating fitness for. freedom ; 
and, to encourage some degree of skill, employment at industries calculated to 
inspire interest, and subsequently to-prove remunerative, is provided under 
the supervision of competent instructors. 


In 1919 the value of prisoners’ labour amounted to £41,256, viz. :—manu- 
factures for gaols, £12,127; and for other Government departments, £12,991 ; 
in buildings, £6,072; domestic employment, £10,036; and other employment, 
£30. 


SicKNEsS. AND MorTALIty IN GAOLS. 


Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments 
of which the sanitation and hygiene are on modern lines. Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included many whose physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and. aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Prisoners suffering from tuberculosis receive special treatment. 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily. number 
of 1,058 inmates during. 1919, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital was. 431; 13 prisoners died, and 34 were released on medical 
grounds. The. death rate per 1,000 of the average number of inmates wa's 
12-2, 


Locx Hosprtats. 


Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, prisoners found to be. suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in -Lock Hospitals 
attached.to the gaols. In cases of imprisonment without option of fine, a 
stipendiary magistrate may cause the prisoner to.be detained until certified 
by the medical officer as free from disease even after the definite sentence 
is served; but in the case of imprisonment in lieu of payment of a fine, the - 
Act did not provide for detention beyond the specified term of imprisonment. 
In 1918, however,.an Act was passed to.remedy this defect, and. all such 
prisoners may now be treated in. the Lock’: Hespitals until free from 
contagion. : 


During 1919 orders for detention inthe Lock Hospitals were obtained in 
the cases .of. 66 men and: 22° women, and; ‘in addition, treatment was: given to 
26: men and:3.wamen, for whom. orders :.were not obtained; 13 men. were 
discharged-uneured., : ; . 
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SprciraL TREATMEN'. 


Upon the recommendation of the Judge before whom they have been tried, 
prisoners: convicted of a misdemeanour under sentence of imprisonment with- 
out hard labour may be placed in a special class and treated similarly to those 
confined under civil process. Such prisoners are segregated and are allowed 
privileges regarcling food, clothing, &ec. 


First Offenders. 

When any person, not previously convicted of an indictable offence is 
convicted for a minor offence and sentenced, the Court may suspend the 
sentence upon a recoguisance, without sureties, for good behaviour during 
the period covered by the sentence, the probationary term being, however, 
not less than one year. An examination is made for purposes of 
identification, and the offender is required to report himself periodically. 
If his conduct be not satisfactory he becomes liable to imprisonment for the 
unexpired portion of the sentence; but good behaviour during the whole 
probationary period will cancel the conviction. 

During 1919 there were 433 persons, viz. :--282 at Magistrates’, and 151 at 
-higher courts, released as first offenders; of these, 348 were men and 85 
women. These figures do not include children released on probation from 
the Children’s Court under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905. 

The records of 582 persons convicted at the higher courts during 1919 show 
that 279 had not been convicted previously. 
At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for first 
offenders—useful employment, educational facilities, physical drill, and strict 
classification in order to prevent the association of prisoners of vicious 
tendencies. That this plan is an important factor in the deterrent 
influence of the prison system, is evinced by the small proportion. of 

re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment. 


Pouthful Offenders. 

In New South Wales a strict line of demarcation is drawn between offenders 
over and under the age of 25 years. Offenders under age 25 are classified in 
age-groups ; also according to length of sentence over or under 12 months, 
and divisional treatment is accorded. Special disciplinary, scholastic, re- 
ligious, physical training, and industrial courses are provided, for the last of 
which facilities in the form of workshops are available. Great discrimination 


and special care are necessary to prevent such youthful * offenders from 
becoming confirmed crinimals. 


Maintenance Confinees. 

The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work. An estimate is made of the 
value of the work performed, and after a deduction for the prisoner’s keep, 
the remainder is applied towards satisfaction of the order for maintenance 
“ under the Deserted Wives and Children Act 1901, or for maintenance or . 
expenses under the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 

During 1919 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol was 
222, as compared with 240 in the previous year. 


WoMEN IN. PRISONS. 


In August, 1909, the State Reformatory for Women was opened at Long 
Bay, and to. this central institution are sent all prisoners from the metro- 
politan district, and all long-sentence prisoners from extra-metropolitan 
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districts. At Long Bay an exhaustive system of classification is in force, 
accommodation being provided by means of 290 separate rooms. 


During 1919 1,135 women were received in Long Bay, the number 
remaining at end of the year being 60. 


The industrial activity of the institution resulted in an output of manufac- 
tures, which, with the work of gardening and domestic services, was valued 
at £1,828. During 1919 the daily average at the Long Bay State Reforma- 
tory for Women was 90, 


In 1919, at all gaols of New South Wales, 971 female prisoners were 
received under sentence, the daily average number, including untried 
prisoners, being 98. 

Approximately 69 per cent. of the women received at all gaols were 
committed on sentences of one month and less, and consequently presented 
little opportunity for the application of reformative measures. 


Hap,ituaL CRIMINALS’ AND PREVENTIVE DETENTION. 


The Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, thé 
fourth time, on account of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. 
A definite sentence is served on account of the offence charged, and subse- 
quently the offender is detained for an indefinite-term, until he is deemed 
fit for freedom. 


This system of treatment acts as a deterrent to the existence of professional 
criminals, and moreover confers an incalculable benefit on society by remov- 
ing the force of example of criminality. ‘The benefits accruing from the 
system of indeterminate sentences, as initiated in New South Wales, have 
led to its adoption in other communities. 


Seven men were declared to be habitual criminals during 1919-—-making a 
total of 82 men and 1 woman so declared since the inception of the Act. Of 
this number, 40 men and 1 woman were released on probation, 6 being recom- 
mitted to gaol, 5 died, 5 were released on medical grounds, 3 were removed 
to the Hospital for Criminal Insane, and in 7 cases the declaration of an 
habitual criminal was remitted. At the end of 1919 there were under 
detention 11 men who had not yet completed the definite period, and 17 men 
who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 


On the completion of the definite term under the ordinary prison 
regulations, the habitual criminal passes to the indeterminate stage, which 
‘is divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special; a minimum 
period of 4 years and 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release, At the end-of 1919 
9 prisoners were in the intermediate grade, and 8 were in the higher 
grade. 

An important proviso of the Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receive at least one-half of the proceeds of his work, As the 
Taajority of these persons have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, 
facilities are afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment. 


DRUNKENNESS. 
During 1919 the total convictions for drunkenness numbered 11,820, 
The following table shows the total convictions—that is cases in which 
convictions were recorded, not distinct persons convicted— during each of the 
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last ten years, and their ratio to the mean population. In September, 1916, 
a new method of dealing with -persons charged with drunkenness was 
adopted in the Metropolitan police district. Such persons may now 
be released upon depositing an amount equal to the usual penalty 
imposed, and in the event of non-appearance at the Court the deposits are 
forfeited and no further action is taken. In 1918 there were 5,758 cases 
(5,168 men and 590 women), and in 1919, 6,437 cases.(5,923 men and 514 
oe) in: which bail was estreated. These have ‘been excluded from the 
table. 


7 

| Total Convictions. perk on ote: 
Year. | 

Males. Females. Total. Pp. Feast en: | Pp ead: Total 

1910 24,459 2,930 27,380 | 29°10 3°78 | 16°94 
1911 26,295 3,004 | 29,299 ‘30°28 3°77 | 17°60 
1912 29,264 3,456 | 32,720 i 32°05 4:19 | 18'82 
1913 29,153 3,314 ' 32,467 | 30°65 3°86 | 17°04 
1914 30,135. 3,073 33,208 | 31°04 3°48 17°92 
1915 23,224 | 2,639 2 25,863 | 24°16 2°91 | 13°84 
1916 20,579 | 2,438 | 23,017 21:89 2°63 12°33 
1917 15,421 | 2,038 | 17,459 16°63 2°15 9°31 
1918 13,016 1,712 | 14,7298 | 13-77 Vg | 771 
1919 11,820 1,289 | 13,109 | 12°01 1:32 6°68 


Tt will be seen that there has been a decided decrease in the convictions 
of women ; this has been most marked in the years immediately succeeding 
the enactment of the Liquor Amendnent Act of 1905, and the establish- 
ment of State institutions for treatment of inebriates in 1907. ‘There is no 
doubt that the proportions have been.appreciably lowered by the- detention 
of women who, though few in number, swelled the record of cases by repeated 
convictions on the charge of drunkenness. 


With regard to the men, the rate in 1919, viz., 12°01 per 1,000, was the 
lowest during the period. 


The Treatment af Inebriates. 


The Inebriates Act was designed to:provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—those -who have been convicted of an’ offence, and those who 
have notin this way comeunder the cognisance: of the law. 


‘For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under ‘the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane, Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy may 
order ‘that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed in a 
State: or licensed. institution, or under the care of an attendant controlled by 
the Master-in- Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not exceeding twelve 
months. Provision is made also-to enalle an inebriate ‘to enter voluntarily 
into recognisances to abstain. 


An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing ‘cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances for.a period not less than twelve months, during which he.must 
report periodically to the police ; or.he may be placed ina. State institution 
under the-direction of. the Comptroller-General of Prisons. — - 
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Special provision has been made at the State Penitentiary for men, and at 
the State Reformatory for women, detained under the Inebriates Act, who 
have been convicted previously for other offences; since March, 1915, those 
of the non-criminal class have been treated at a separate establishment, the 
Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution. 

In 1917 arrangements were made for the admission of voluntary paying 
patients to the Shaftesbury Institution ; these patients may, under certain 
conditions, leave the institution daily to follow their usual occupation. 
During 1919, 22 men and 8 women were admitted as voluntary patients, and 
4 men and 2 women were remaining on 34st December, 


State Inebriate Institutions. 

The power of detaining inebriates in State Institutions was first 
exercised in 1907, and the majority of admissions have been of chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age, who for many years prior to admission had 
served frequent sentences under the repeated short sentence system, and who 
in consequence had drifted into a condition from which reformation seemed 
almost hopeless. In view of this fact the results attained by the operation 
of the Acts may be considered encouraging. 

During the period dating from the first reception in August, 1907, to 31st 
December, 1919, the total number of original receptions amounted to 883— 
377 men and 506 women; 1,155 licenses for release were issaed—438 to men, 
and 717 to women; 157 issned to men, and 295 to women, have been 
cancelled, an 1 the licensees recommitted to institutions. 

At the beginning of the year 1919 there were, exclusive of voluntary 
patients, 88 persons in custody at the inebriate institutions; 98 were 
received during the year, 5 were discharged, 130 were released on license, 
1 absconded while on parole, 1 was discharged to gaol, 1 appealed, but the 
conviction was upheld, and 2 died, leaving 46 at the end of the year. 

Of the 130 persons released on license during 1919 from the institutions, 
53 obtained employment, 57 were admitted to homes, 1 to hospital, 18 were 
released to care of friends, and 1 was sent to another State. 

The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during the year amounted 
to £3,055. 


FuGitivE OFFENDERS AND EXTRADITION, 


The Tmperial statutes in force in New South Wales for the surrender 
of fugitive criminals are the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, and the Extradi- 
tion Act. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versd, . 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which, in the part of His Majesty’s dominions where 
they are committed, are punishable by a minimum penalty of imprisonment 
with hard labour for twelve months. Persons apprehended under this Act 
are brought before a Magistrates’ Court, and their cases are included in the 
figures relating to the business transacted at such courts. 

During 1919, 30 persons—28 males and 2 females—were arrested in other 

countries as fugitive offenders, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 
8 were discharged, 4 were summarily convicted, and 5 were committed to 
higher courts; in 5 cases maintenance orders were made, and the remaining 
cases were otherwise treated. : 

The number of persons arrested in New South Wales during 1919: as 
fugitives from other parts of the British Empire was 30, all of whom were 
males. Of the total, 29 were remanded to other States of the Commonwealth, 
and 1 to New Zealand. 

* 51097—C 
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The Extradition Act provides for the surrender to foreign States of 
persons accused or convicted of committing crimes within the jurisdiction of 
such States, and for the trial of criminals surrendered to British dominions: 
Treaties for the extradition of fugitives subsist between the United Kingdom 
and the majority of foreign countries. In proceedings taken in New South 
Wales under the Extradition Act the fugitive may be brought before a 
Stipendiary or Police or Special Magistrate; “who hears evidence on oath; and, 
if satisfied; makes out a warrant for the extradition. At the hearing; 
the Consul for the country of which the person charged is a subject, the 
Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector-General of Police are represented. If 
a warrant be granted, the prisoner is detained for fifteen days prior to extra- 
dition, during which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a 
writ of habeas corpus. There were no extraditions to foreign countries 
during 1919. 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


The following table shows the amount expended in the administration of 
justice, and in the protection of property and punishment of criminals, in 
New South Wales during the last five years; also the amount of fines and 
fees paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and net returns from prisoners’ 
labour :-— 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1915 -16, 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919. 20. 
ai anes 
Expenditwre— £ £ £ £ £ 
Law Administration— ' 
Judicial Salaries and Pensions.. 50,004 53,262 52,935 52,368 53,870 
+Department of ee General | 
and of Justice .. on 220,741 | 225,445 | 221,609] 225,121 a8 
270,745 | 278,707 | 274,544| 277,489 286, 046 
Police— | 
Administration ... ee ...| 558,881 | 600,369 | 645,622] 645,828 898,239 
Rewards ... is sa ss 709 2, 232 | 900 1,127 1,995 
*Other ae fee 2 ...| 48,500} 47,000 63,000 | 72,000 77,0 0 
603,090 | 649,601 | 709,522 | 718,955 | 977,234 
=| amen a pee ecto ee 
| i 
Prisons isi an fel | 92,529; 91,913] 90,570 87,875 92,781 
wii \ eo ! me erg onze 
Total Expenditure ... ...| 966,364 11,020,221 1,074,638 1,084,319 | 1,356,061 
Revenue— ; 
Fees ... an «| 63,331 | 60,397 66,508 | 69,174 81,318 
Fines and Forfeitures ne .| 82,420} 31,234! 31,055] 35,280 38,785 
Value of Prisoners’ Labour ae 7172 754 | 705 499 410 
Total Revenue sad eels ig 96, 523, ; 92,825 | 98,268 | 104,953 | 120,513 
. - i — - — -- 
Net Cost... das sis ...| 869,841} 927,886 | 976,365 | 979,366 1,235,548 
j = Z| _ x 
Per Head of Mean penne s. d. s. d. s. d. a. d, s. d. 
Police a Fe 6 6 7 0 7 6. 7 5 9 9 
Law Administration 110 2 0 110 1 9 1 8 
Prisons 1 0 1 0 1 0 011 011 


* Payments made to the Police Pension Fun under the Police Kegulation (Superannuation) 
Act (No. 28 of 1906). +t Excluding Public Service Board, Prisons, and Registrar-General’s Department, 
and certain other items of expenditure, 
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COMMERCE, 


Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other countries 
and between the States was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament, and 
control of the Customs and Excise Department was transferred to the 
Commonwealth in the year 1901. Following on alterations in the financial 
arrangements between the Commonwealth and the States, the Federal 
Government ceased to collect particulars of the interstate trade from 13th 
September, 1910; consequently the figures shown in this chapter relate only 
to oversea trade—that is, to the trade of New South Wales with countries 
beyond Australia. 


The Customs Act of 1901 provided the necessary machinery to 
administer matters relating to Customs, and prescribed the manner in which 
duties were to be computed and paid. The Customs (Inter-State Accounts) 
Act, 1910, repealed the sections of the Customs Act, 1901, which necessitated 
the keeping of accounts of dutiable goods passing between the States. 
The Act assigned to the Customs Department control over all goods for 
export, and, subject to restrictions under any enactment, extended the 
provisions of earlier Acts in regard to prohibited goods, payments of duty, 
weight and measurement, &c. It provided also for supervision of preparation 
®r manufacture for export of articles used for or with food or drink for human 
consumption, and established conditions as to the purity and soundness of 
goods designed for export. 


The various Customs Tariff Acts provide general and special tariffs, uniform 
for allthe States. Preferential rates of duty apply to certain goods imported 
from, and being produced within, the Union of South Africa; and the Customs 
Tariff, 1908, provides preference rates of Customs duties for certain goods 
the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom. 


Since 25th March, 1920, duties have becn levied in accordance with a 
proposed tariff, which is now under consideration by Parliament. The new 
rates are generally higher than the old, but in instances where such is not 
the case, the old rate is collected and the difference is deposited in a suspense 
account. 


There are three tariff rates, British Preferential, Intermediate, and 
General. The first is for Great Britain, but, by reciprocal agreement, the 
Minister for Customs may extend to other dominions on individual items 
the British preferential rate or the intermediate rate ; to countries other 
than the Dominions, he can extend the intermediate rate only. 


In the 1911 Tariff, Great Britain received preference on 251 items, and 
in the 1914 tariff, on 426 items, ranging from 5 to 10 per cent—in most 
cases the 5 per cent. rate prevailed, while under the proposed tariff, Great 
Britain receives preference on 583 items, ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. 


The value of goods imported, as shown in the tables throughout this 
section, represents the amount on which duty is payable, or would be payable 
if the duty were ad talorem. The value of goods subject to duty is taken to 
be the fair market value in the principal markets of the country whence 
exported, plus 10 per cent. to cover the cost of packing, insurance, freight, 
and all other charges. The value of goods exported is the value in the 
ptincipal markets of the State. 

#29603—A 
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Imports AND EXPorTs. 


The total values of oversea imports and exports and the values per head 
of population for each year since, 1910, are e quoted below : i 


7 1 Per head of Population. 
- S0th. dine. Tmports. poe i peees “Total Drerten, 
| ‘Innports. | -Exports. Trade. 
£ 2 | £€84/ £8.4 fon a 
1910* | 23,238,093 | $2,085,451 1477 1916 5 | 34.4 0 
1911* | pp ben i 32,161,401 1668 7 i 19 6 5 35.15 0 
1912* | 32'303:630 | 32,958,529 i811 7 1819 1 37 10 8 
1913* ‘32,350,663 32, 839;789 17.17 7 | 18 3 0 36 0 7 
A914t | -16,677;336 15,738,313 9 0 9 810 8 17 11 5 
1915 | 27,323,243 | 28,107,025 1413 6 1 #111 29.15 5 
1916 33,379,698 | 40,975,416 1717 3 | 2118 6 3915 9 
1917 32,742,297 |. 50,290,824 17:11~.5 2619 9 4411 2 
1918 | -20°519986 | 39,419,093 1122} 01811 3611 1 
4919 | 46,013,102 51,027,359 23:16 6 26 8 4 | 50 4-10 
4920 | 44,690,599 55,017,065 22 7° ) 27.10 5 } 49 17 6 
| 
* Year ended. 31st, December. }:Half-year ended_.30th.June. 


The value of the exports from year to year.in normal times forms .a sure 
index:of the. progress of this country, the result of a rise or:fall in the value 
of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, being readily 
traceable in the corresponding rise or fall in: the export. values. 

Difficulty in connection with freights on account of war conditions wa® 
a disturbing factor in trade during the years 1914 to 1919. 

The following table shows the chief countries from which New South 
Wales imported | goods, also those to which goods were exported :—~ 


(— { 


| Imports. ! 1S 
Country. Sy ao amet ae 
| 1918. 1919-20. 1913. 1919-20, 
ae ot ~ i £ po ae ei £ i £ 
United Kingdom ... side v' 18,107,138 | 17,511,059 / on, 904,424 26,009,277 
Canada a tae ee ee 675,502 1,414,956 © 145,875 195, aan 
Fiji... as a, ved ae 403,623 265,675 | 379,476 579,54! 
peso) eee | ieee | dee | 
ndia £0 is i Pe 15,7 4 S| 220; 8; 

New Zealand... | 1,632,184 ] 1,561,771 , 1,321,989 | 4,505,155 
Sonth African Customs Union am 53,350 285,229 | 339,207 5353987 
Straits Settlements ae ot 153,79} 803,053 - 467,796 1,499, 865 
‘Bismarck-Archipelago ... - 653,771 | te 494,709 
‘Other British Possessions... ae - 644,220 1,454,863 | | 333,291 1,046,744 

‘Total, British Countries —_£) °22,911,179 | 26,321,591 | 1556663058 | . 36,975,049 

a eee .. . | 1,078,518 | 92,027 | - 2,769,861 | 1,661,660 

Bismarck Archipelago sa Se 1,659 sie 2 65,091 ba ; 
China ves soe hah 41,655 130,694 | 114,121 282,453 
France aes iss is ite 310,050 140,234 | 4;649,474 894,422 
Germany... sey ame «| 1,880,042 2,985 | eres i run 
Atal: Gz ct 198,876 162,766 | 10, (1275: 
Gen (including: Formost) a 464,057 2,493,380 | 1,113,915 4,091,494 
Netherlands East Indies .. ag 292,044 2,068,497 | 396,688 872,606 
New Caledonia... an re 33,184 182,820 | 144,107 410,656 
Philippine ‘Islands... hes ou 51,281 62,858 | _ 192,675 625,354 
UnitedStates of America | 4,251,541 | 11;912;391 | 1;831;470-| °7;640,05) 
-South-Sea‘Islands ... oh Sah 143,992 70,675 | ~° 386,685 152,098 
Other-Foreign. Countries ... eh a! (692,585 |. 1,029,761 ie 1,829,735 | _ 266,926 

Total, Foreign Countries £ 9,439,484 | 18,369,008 | 17,173,731 | 18,042,016 


Total, all Countries... £] 32,350,663 44,690,599 | 32,839,789 | 55,017,065 
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The table shows very clearly the extent to.which the trade with various 
countries has been affected by the War. ‘Trade with Germany has practi- 
cally ceased, while there has-been an enormous development of trade with 
the United States and Japan,.and-the trade with Netherlands East Indies 
has assumed, important dimensions. 


‘DISTRIBUTION. OF TRADE. 


Of oversea imports in“1920, according to country of origin, 52 per cent. 
were of British. manufacture or production. Approximately 39 per cent. 
of the total imports were shipped from the United Kingdom, 20 per cent. 
from British possessions, or a total of 59 per cent. from British countries, 
the difference in favour of British ..shipments as against those of 
foreign countries being attributable to the advantages of Great Britain as 
a transhipping country. The imports shipped from foreign countries 
direct represented 41 percent. of the total. Of the exports from New 
South Wales, 67 per. cent. were shipped to British countries, while of the 
total trade, 63 per cent. was British. 


The trade of the State is greater with the United Kingdom than with any 
other country. The real trade with the United Kingdom is not shown, 
however, because, in addition to foreign goods sent to Australia vza London, 
a: proportion of the goods sent from New South Wales to Victoria and South. 
Australia is shipped.eventually to the United Kingdom; but some of the: 
goods shipped to the United Kingdom are destined for transhipment to 
foreign ports. The extent of the export:trade with the United Kingdom 
may be gauged by the relation between the value of goods originating in,, 
and the value of goods shipped from: the United Kingdom. 


The volume of oversea. imports divided under the heads of British Empize, 
t.e., United Kingdom and other British countries, and Foreign countries is. 
shown in the following table for the-pre-war year, 1913, and foreach year of 
the five years ended 30th June, 1920. 


| Direct Imports from— | 


3oun bag ny — Vallis Empire, Foreign Total Imports. 
United [ vee British | Total Countries. 
.Kingdom. | ountries. Total. 
= : a : rae 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1913* 18,107,138 4,804,041 , 22,911,179 | --9,439,484 .32,350,663 
| 

1916 15,608,510 6,434,638 | 22,043,148 | 11,336;550 33;379;698 
1917 | .15, 722,209 6,285,552 | 22,007,761 | 10,734,536 | . 32,742,297 
1918 10,514,972 | 6,394,583 | 16,909,555 | 12,610,431 29,519,986» 
1919 15,223,547 10,519,693 | 25,743,240 | 20,269,862 46,013,102. 
“1920 17,511,059 $810,532 26,321,591 | .18,369,008 44,690,599 


*¥ear ended 31st December. 


“War conditions«caused a diminution inthe imports from the United. 
Kingdom after 1913, and an increase in ‘the trade from other British. 
possessions:and from foreign countries, notably the United States of America. 
and Japan, 
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Stated as proportions per cent. of the total imports, the following results 
are obtained, 


British Empire. 
Year ended | - ; —} Foreign 
30th June. United i Other British | Total. Countries. 
: | Kingdom, | Countries. | u i 
| percent. | er cent, er ccnt. er cent. 
1913* | 560 : o's : 708 P92 
1916 | 46-7 3 19°3 66°0 34°0 
1917 | 48:0 : 19:2 7:2 528 
1918 | 35°6 21°7 | 57:3 42-7 
1919 | 38-1 ‘99-9 ; BBO | 440 
1920: 39-2 i 19°7 | 58°9 4h] 


* Year ended 31st December. 


The two tables just given relate to “ direct ” imports, but in the following 
table the imports have been assigned to the country of origin :— 


\ 1913. 1919-20. 
Country of Origin, Bat, Sees ; | —- —-——- Bo ‘ 
Value. ahs aa i Value. ae a 
. 5 LR — . a _ chia ON Se 
£ ! £ 
United Kingdom oo st is 15,367,428 | 47°5 | 15,591,284 34:9 
Canada cn ied oe Me 359,022 11 | 1,201,325 Dey. 
India... i or, ogi alee 1,221,849 37 | 2,146,632 48 
New Zealand ... Sc aes sb 1,457,835 45 | 1,170,511 26 
‘Other British Countries iE eee 1,247,102 | 3-9 3,345,280 75 
Total, Empire oes ..| 19,652,736 60-7 23,485,032 52:5 
a" 
‘Germany 2 ie ae a 2,834,038 83 | 12,343 0-0 
Japan... but oat aca 2 467,666 14: 2,505,260 56 
United States of America... — 5,329,850 165 || 12,238,705 27°4 
Other Foreign Countries a a 4,066,373 12°6 | 6,479,239 14:5 
as cer | eae ees ees at 
Total, Foreign Countries...) 12,697,927 39°3 || 21,935,567 | 47°5 
Total ... wee ots ..{ 32,350,663 100-0 | 44,690,599 1c0:0 
i 


If this table be compared with the preceding table, the extent to 
which foreign goods are transhipped in the United Kingdom will be 
apparent. For example, in 1919-20 the direct imports from the United 
Kingdom were 39 per cent. of the whole, but the proportion which was 
produced therein was 35 per cent. 

The value of the oversea exports from New South Wales in 1913, and in 
the five years ended 30th June, 1920, was as shown in the following table: 


! British Empire. 


Year cnded |— ——s ! Foreign Total 
Soth June. =| United =~ Other British wa ee Exports, 
; Kingdom. ; Countries. ; i | 
1 i : i mat cereed 
~~ “= “£° | “£ | #£& |] -# 
1913 * 11,904,424 3,761,634 15,666,058 17,173,731 32,839,789 
1916 15,320,054 5,076, 785 20,396,839 20,578,577 40,975,416 


i 
1917 23,906,117 | 12,098, 164 36,004,281 14,286,543 | 50,290,824 
# 


1918 17,267,342 10,661,804 27,929, 146 11,689,947 39,619,093 
1919 23,584,416 13,927,893 37,512,309 | 13,515,050 | 51,027,359 
1920 26,009,277 10,965,772 36,975,049 | 18,042,016 55,017,065 


* Year ended 3ist Decembcr. .- 
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It will be seen from this table that, Sonnaee with 1913, exports to the 
United Kingdom and to other British countries have more than doubled, 
while the exports to foreign countries have remained almost stationary. 


The proportions per cent. of the total exports in the same years as in the 


preceding table were as paalon: = . 3 
| British Empire. ; | ee 
Year ended | Re ee = Foreign 
30th June, i United | Other British | Total | Countries: 
j Kingdom. | Countries. | OUR j 
| - { 
| 
; per cent. | percent. . percent. | per cent. 
19138* =: 362 | 115 477 ; 52°3 
1916 | Ore 1 12°4 —  49°8 i 602 
1917 | 475 24-1 ; 716 | 28-4 
1918 5 43-6 26°9 70°5 i 29°65 
1919 46-2 27°3 935 i 265 
1920 i 47° 19°9 67°2 32°8 
} 


> Year ended 31st December. 


During the period of the war there were great variations in the proportion 
of trade with British and with foreign countries. In the year ended 30th 
June, 1920, the exports of New South Wales to other countries of the British 
Empire represented 67 per cent. of the total, of which 47 per cent. were 
exports to the United Kingdom. The proportion to foreign countries was 
33 per cent. 


ARTICLES OF IMPORT, 


In order to show concisely.the class of goods imported into New South 
Wales, oversea imports during the pre-war year, 1913, and the years ended 
30th June, 1919 and 1920, have been summarised, as shown in the table 
below. The figures represent oversea imports only, as interstate transfers 
are not available. 


" Classification of t Imports. 1913. | 1918-19, 1919-20. 
| | 
£ £ £ 
Foodstuffs of Animal origin ©... we 367,881 | 333,022 ; 709,072 
Foodstufts of Vegetable Origin, and Salt wt 1,450,580 | 852,726 2,461,153 
Beverages (non- alcoholic) and substances used| | | : 

in making. .., i 790,189 | 1,222,750 i 2,202,685 
Szirits and Alcoholic Liquors, including Spirits! ! H 

for Industrial Purposes, and Prarmaceutical, : 

Preparat‘ons subject to duty as spirits... 927,644 | 666,288 | 564,161 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof sie aos 609,570 | 1,310,846 1,980,036 
Live Animals Pe ey 86,131 27,172 98,776 
Animal Substances (nainly unmanufactured) ' | 

_ not Foodstuffs.., : FE 185,376 | 610,116 | 793,765 
Vegetable Substances and non- “manufactured i | 

“Fibres... eee ees, 539,288 | 2,119,496} 2,402,919 
Apparel be as wi es eh | 2,825,935 | 2,504,085 | 2,191,124 
Textiles... ots sé bat | 4,745,852 | 10,751,050 | 8,138,322 
Manufactnred Fibres vn nee ae an 881,466 | 1,643,621 | 615,372 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes... eee vee as 800,873 | 1,809,388 | 1,800,646 
Paints and Varnishes : ee| . 243,613 | 301,363 194,157 
Stones and Minerals used Tadustrially... oa 102, 292 | 71,939 | 118,575 
Specie 160,955 | 24,760 | 6,631 
Metals, unmanufactured, ‘and Ores (inclnding \ \ 

_ Bullion) 3 ih ; 1,091,321 2,615,773 | 197,287 
Metals, partly manufactured... iat aud 578,897 282,728 | 393,254 
Machines and Machinery... oe es sacl 2,218,755 | 1,961,108 | 2,296,411 

| 
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ARTICLES. oF’ IMPORT continued. 


Jassification of Imports: lf: 1918. 1918-19. 1919-20.] 
| £ fo fe 
Other*Manufactures of Metals... | 4,207,880" 6; 100,523 * 7,043,7 95 
Indiarubber-and Indiarubber Manufactures ves} 278,263 - 657,650 681,630 
Leather and Manufactures of Leather: andi 252,344 289,920 ° 296,972 
Substitutes ‘therefor ... ees aes a 
Wood and Wicker; raw and manufactured . 1,598;287'| 1,318,637 1,738,253 
Earthenware, Cements, China, Glass and Stone: ares 
ware... et) hee “| 647,706: 743,833 574,071 
Paper arr | 991,984, 2,014,250] 3,814,315 
Stationery ... sie ssi “ey ot 458,079 * 567,265 577,940 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Fancy Goods 705,927 841,731 1,120,925 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific Instruments... 495,204 520,442 685,711 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers wel 863,936 1,970,374 1,443,242 
Miscellaneous ae ie aD | 8,141,425 1,880,351 2,119,449 
Total Imports ns nee ...| 32;350,663 | 46,013,102.) 44,690,5¢9 
The great bulk of the imports consists. of manufactured articles. Unmanu- 


factured or mainly unmanufactured goods were valued at £6,015,042, or 
only 13-5 per cent: of the total value, and manufactured goods at £38,675,557, 


or 86°5 per cent. 


In the following table eleven classes of imports: shown.in the 
table have been arranged in order of importance, and the chief items in each 


class:are shown.. 


| Value of 


Value of 


previous 


i ' 

Article. Import. || Article. Inport.” 

Apparék Textiles) and Manufactured L£ Beverages—-Non Alcoholic — £ ; 

Fibres * Téa - aie aD ey «| 1,822,123 

Cotton—Dyed:or printed ae «+) 1,662,267 Gocoa-beans a My a ‘ 225,062 

4 White bleached ie es 831,195 || Tohacco— 
Pints eon ak pe gag Hae Unmanufactured! =... | 1817/1683" 
——S 1. we of . ’ 7 i os 

% Woollens ..| 1,387,508 || Penge brine anna 16.204: 
Socks : : 600379 rinting Paper .. 615,2 
Bags and Sacks «. 514,643 Books Ber 288 

Canvas and Duck. 433,616. Writing and Typewriting Paper. 216,681 7 

Sewing Silks aig7at||  Wrapping--  «. 138,402 

Trimmings and Ornaments .: 279,839 || Oils, Fats; Waxes— - 

Lacerfor Attire .. 264,881 Petrolenm - 748,270 
Machines*and : Machinery,” ‘other “Manu: Kerosene -. 256 094 

factures of Metals Lubricating Mirieral 167,905 
ee Motor. Cars... ve «-| 1,101,359 Parafiin . 103,924: 
Metal Manufactures, other 781,526.41) ys ga . 
ye MAG = “|| Wood ‘and. Wicker— ; 

ee desasy Machinery, nei. cae Undressed‘Timber~ 993,312 : 

Corrugated, galvanised .. 568,802 New Zealand White Pine - 401, 200- 

Gaanised Se . = 383,323 || Drugs, Chemivals, and Fertilisers— 

Plain; not: galvanised : 364,874 + Proprietary. Medicines . ee 208,780 * 
Tintied Plates and-Sheet .  . 487,128 | Drugs and Medicinal Preparations 121,686. 
Pipes:and Tubes... . 884,392 Toilet Preparations .. a4 . 108,649 = - 
Tools of Trade .. ae 361,259 |) Jewellery— 

Dyname Electric Machines A 820,381 : ry 
- Cameos... 6 re 454,790 
Be ie Sab . 228,662 Fancy Goods | s2atore 
TG ee rigin— 995,413 | _ Watehes;Chronometers,-and Olocke:) 168,466: 
Rie oe oe ve 831,585 “| Other Classes : 
ene 126,338. || Skins and Hides. . : 579,083 - 
Vegetibie Substances and Fibres } Fish ‘in Tins ss ; 507,978 
Copray. .. te -| 1,117,950 | Rubber Tyres... ‘ 4 448,334: 
Linseed: ‘ 447,163 Cable and ‘Wire, covered h | 275,236 
Kapoks. .. oe Pr, . * 150,097 Iron and Steel—Bar, Rod,- Angle . 258,592" 
Resins an . : 156,567 Films for Kinemetographs 
+ 


ane an Uen ae 


229)123. 
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ARTICLES: oF EXPort.: 


Exports from New South Wales consist'chiefly of.goods produced ‘or Mayit- 
factured. in the’ State. Re-exports inckide produce of other’ Australian 


States and produce ofother countries: 


305° 


A classification of the total exports to oversea countries during the pre- 
war year, 1913, and the years ended 30th June; 1919 and 1920, is shown. 


below':—. 
Classification of Export. 1913, j 1918-19. | 1919-20, 
; i 
Fae ey £ 
Foodstuffs of Animal origin 3,677,455 | 5,026,919 | 4,930,061 
Foodstuffs of Vegetable origin, and Salt 3,547,145 | 6,522,295 ' 3,655,562 
Beverages (non- alcoholic) and. substances used, | i 

in making 38,054 | 127,702 , 341,778 
Spirits and Alcoholic Liquors; including ‘Spirits | | 

for Industrial Purposes and Pharmaceutical | 

Preparations subject to’ duty as spirits 64,264 | 249,099 | 400,534 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof : 565504 | 158,694 | 230,982 
Live Animals ; 78,832 107,063: 105,974 
Animal Substances (mainly unmanufactured),| ; i 

not Foodstuffs .. .., 14,051,907 | 21,373,550 26,795,247 
Vegetable Substances and non- manufactured! 

Fibres 4) 64,565 610,823 , 741,117 
Apparel 81,363 «559,585. 741,950 
Textiles 82,649 : 337,495 572,757 | 
Manufactured Fibres sil 34,510 | 80,774 - 136; 7397 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes .. 1,167,088 | 1,295,154 |; 2,003,374 
Paints.and Varnishes es i 10,632 119,167 | 233,413 
Stones and Minerals used Industrially .. 1,1 2,287 | 441,077 | 899,656 
Specie’ vs ste se "905, 217: 2,244,096 , 1,683,742 
Metals, unmanufactired, and Ores 6,089, 162 7,290,487 | 6,213,813. 
Metals, partly manufactured . 25,743 366,089! 3175610" 
Ma¢hines: and Machinery wf 111,592) 257,906 264320 
Other manwfactures:of Metals ical 2095129: 666,085 752/013 
Indiarubber and Indiarubber Manufactures 33,304 86,666 116,548 
Leather and: Manufactures of Leather, and): 

Substitutes therefor .. a : 387,118°; 1,194,941 1,364,474 
Wood and-Wicker, raw and- manufactured 305,212 | 185,245 2915439 
Earthenware, Cement, China, Class, and Stone- 

ware... ie ee es ae iee| 19,850 | 69,488 | 
Paper’... iM aA AS bs site re 14,984 | 38,245. 

Stationery .., rer as o nee i 63,629: | 61,872 +) 
5 : é; 4 
Jewellery; Tinepiecess-and Fancy Goods... 54;883-) 66,642"! 
Opticat, Surgical; and Svientifio Instruments... 61,534} 83,008"| o42 © 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers es 176, 845! 784,375 675, 217° 
Miscellaneous S03 on 294, "352 623;5 897) 1,033,951 
i 
Total Exports... aa ists £ 32,839,789 51,027,359 | 55,017,065 


The: prnbipal articles of export during 


oils, and’spécie and-bullion. 


the year ended “30th. June, 1920, 
consisted of staple animal substances, metals, animal and* vegetable food, 


EXPORTS oF AUSTRALIAN: AND OTHER PRODUCE. 


During-the-year ended. 30th: June, 1920, theexports of Australian produce 
represénted-92-6. per cent.; and'other produce 7:4 percent: of the'total exports. 
The following statement shows, for each of the years, 1910 and 1911, the value’ 
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of oversea exports under the three heads of ‘‘ New South Wales produce,” 
‘** Produce of other Australian States,’ and of ‘“‘ Other countries.” Since 
1911 the distinction between New South Wales produce and produce of other 
Australian States has not been made by the Customs Department. The two 
have been included together as Australian produce; consequently the table 
shows, after 1911, only the exports of Australian produce. 


Year ended New South paired of | Produce of | Percentage of total. 
30th June Wales Australian | Other , Total | 
. Produce. States, Countries. | Australian, Other, 
£ | £ | € £ | 
1910* 27,677,088 | 2,660,263 | 1,698,100 | 32,035,451 94-7 | 53 
1911* 27,491,326 | 2,447,089 : 2,299,986 | 32,161,401 93-1 6-9 
~~ i 
1919* 30,661,028 | 2,297,501 i 32,958,529 93-0 7-0 
1913* 31,135,169 | 1,704,620 | 32,839,789 94-8 5-2 
1916 38,656,163 2,319,253 | 40,975,416 94-3 5-7 
1917 47,871,705 2a belle | 50,290,824 95-2 4:8 
1918 37,243,979 | 2,375,114 | 39,619,093 94 0 6°0 
1919 43,621,036 2 ,408,323 | 51,027,359 95-3 4-7 
1920 50,924,449 | 4,092,616 | 55,017,065 92-6 74 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Exports or Raw MareEriats. 


The following table shows the value of the principal raw products of 
Australian origin exported :— 


Spa So of 
i 8St 7 B84 
Article. toon Eta Ee | Article. mee Be z 
A go" 
1 | 
Pastoral Produce — £ | Mining £ 
Wool vee! 19,121,726 | 37°5 | Lead Pig... | 2,392,313 47 
Skins and Hides |. 7,170,660 , 14:1 || Copper Ingots ve} 2,277,268 | 4:5 
Meats sae ..{ 3,450,210 | 6-8) Coal ... 4 832,061 16 
Leather one | 1,288,382; 25; Tin Ingots ... veel 756,557 1°5 
Tallow Set ve) 1,284,181 | 25 | Ores ... 256,091 5) 
Lard we 215,552 | ‘4, Iron and Steel Ingots 164,419 3 
Agricultural Produce— || Forestry 
Wheat a we 742,460 15 | Timber, Undressed. 168, 828 3 
Flour ... sas we 1,577,767 | : 
i i 


A very considerable proportion of these articles goes to the United 
Kingdom. On reference to the tables on page 303, it will be seen that 
47-3 per cent. in value of the general exports is consigned to the United 
Kingdom, and 19-9 per cent. to other British countries; 32-8 per cent. is 
shipped to foreign countries. 


ReE-Export TRADE. 


There is a large re-export of wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland, and 
a fairly large trade in provisions and manufactured articles of British and 
foreign production with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, and other islands 
of the Pacific. 


The returns do not disclose the value of the produce of the other Australian 
States, but the value of the other produce re-exported during the year ended 
30th June, 1920, was £4,092,616. The principal items were—copra, £546,914; 
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vessels, £461,000; cotton piece-goods, £360,825; tea, £292,491; spirits, 
£158,524;. tobacco, £120,376; trochus shell, £110,887; rice, £103,597; 
sugar, £79,155; metal manufactures n.e.i., £68,531; apparel and attire, 
£63,571 ; india-rubber manufactures, £56,165; silver specie, £53,354; silk 
piece goods, £51,878; machinery n.e.i., £51,639; tinned fish, £49,249: iron 
plate and sheet galvanised, £48,363. 


Suirs’ STORES. 


In addition to the values of oversea exports shown already, considerable 
quantities of goods are sent away from New South Wales each year in the 
form of ships’ stores. The value of ships’ stores exported during 1919-20 
was £1,602,234, of which £1,436,357 was Australian produce, and £165,877 
other produce. : 


Following are details of the most important items of Australian produce 
exported as Ships’ Stores during the year 1919-20 :-— 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 

Bunker coal .. ae tons 454,995 903,558 Flow... ve -. centals 28,342 22,864 
Meais— Vish, fresh. ts Ib. 589,812 21,228 
Frozen be a 1d. 3,529,913 104,717 | Milk, preserved oe lb. 499,288 19,192 
Fresh or smoked .. lb. 1,841,972 58,688 | Potatoes ae os ewt. 21,531 18,880 
Bacon andham .. lb. 820,720 21,374 Jams and jellies a Ib. 591,510 14,151 
Tinned Ae 2% lb. 145,229 9,277 | Ale ue an ae gals, 48,877 12,618 
Other ie Be nO ae . 10,430 Cheese .. Ke ae Yb. 170,642 9,407 
Butter .. 53 ia Ib. 501,042 43,789 Sugar .. ae ae lb. 6,702 8,244 


Sza Carrtace or Goons. 


The Sea Carriage of Goods Act, 1904, nullifies any clause in a Bill of Lading 
or similar document, covenanting or agreeing—(a) that the owner, charterer, 
master, or agent of any ship, or the ship itself, is relieved from liability for 
loss or damage to goods arising from the harmful or improper condition of the 
ship’s hold, or any other part of the ship in which the goods are carried, or 
arising from negligence, fault, or failure in the proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or delivery of goods which are to be carried in or by the ship; 
(b) to lessen any obligations of owner or charterer to exercise due diligence, 
and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and keep it sea- 
worthy, and to make and keep the hold, refrigerating and cool chambers, and 
all other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and safe for their 
reception, carriage, and preservation; (c). or to lessen the obligations of 
master, officers, agents, and servants of any ship carefully to handle and stow 
goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly deliver them. 


Regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the import and export of specified goods unless a trade description is applied 
to such goods; thus, a high standard quality of goods is assured, 


Goods are inspected and examined, and in certain cases a declaration by 
the exporter must accompany the notice of intention to export. Approved 
goods for export are marked with an official stamp, butter and cheese are 
graded, and carcase meat, rabbits, and hares are classified and marked. 
Special instructions are issued to meat inspectors regarding supervision and 
inspection for export, and standard requirements are set for abattoirs and 
premises where meat is preserved for export. ; 
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Customs anp Excise REVENUE. 


The following. statement shows the gross amounts collected in. New South 
Wales under. each division. of the tariff. during the year. ended 30th June; 
1920, also the drawbacks, refunds, and the net collections::— 


Gross | 


A Draw- | - 
ee atd 12 ' Collections | Net 
Tariff Division, | paid into | ae | Refunds. | oonections, 
ae, _|_ Revenue. mre be 
i i } 
Cnstoms— i £ | £ i £ | L 
1 Stimulants, Ale, Bes &e. +. * a v9 933,201 | 180°} 260 932,761 
e Marcotins S e Sg a wf ,162,517 | pee ee 170,776 ae 
.» Sugar .. £5 a {,082 | 8,542. 110 —) 2,570 
4. Agricultural Prodiiets and Groceries 1) 1/ 357,474 | 12,055 } 2,962 | f 342,457 
5. Apparel and Textiles Ae “2 - acs 1,553,650 ‘ 40,102 29,755 1,483,802 
6. Metalsand Machinery 3.3.) 11] 1304578877) 12,352 30,280 | 1,002,755 
- Die eats, aad Varnishes. . oh oa | 150,117 | 8,608 2,739 138,770 
. Earthenware, &e. . wa F 138,470 - 1,779 3,533 133,158 
9. Drugsand Chemicals: 7.3.) I] tap'aie | 47814 4,171; 140,431 
10. Wood, Wicker; &¢, .. tet 143,642 | 1,906 (751 | 134,084 
11. Jewellery and Fancy Goods P i 252,124 | 4,288 2,760 | 245,076 
12. Leather and Rubber . | 9967935 | 113833 4,498 | 279,904 
is Paper and Stationery . | 282,288 | 2,461 | 4,428 | rete 
. Vehicles <3 Srey ee 254,800 | 770 | 9,513 244,51 
1, ae Instrnments.. 1) | 76,725 | 301 | 1,613 74,815 
. Miscellaneous . 228,000 ! 5,948 6,343 | 215,714 
Customs Miscellaneous 21,289 : Sy eceed 90 21,199 
Total, Customs Duties 6,096,429 | 110,084 | 280,582 | 6,604,918 
Excise-— i { re i 
Beer... 6. wk ee we we eet 1,896,749 | 14,976 13 | 1,381,760 
Spirits é sé a te oa as ao 711,710 610 2738 710,827 
qeuates ots sty ne as oe ae i 476,186 . a | i 5 eee 
‘igars os Sts “% ae ns a ing 15,101 . ° 
Cigarettes “ of AS i ae wt 1,427,150 ; Pe 1,427,150 
Licenses—Tobacco . .. Soho i eel 2,678 | - ef 2,678 
” Other ak uate | 1,720 | be . 1,720 
fee Sees ose | = 
Total, Excise Duties hd ay ie £) 4,031,204 j 15,586 291 4,015,417 
1 - , 
Total, Customs and Excise Duties .. oe £i 11,027,728 | 126,520 280,878 | 10,620,320 


The following table shows the net collections of Customs and Excise 
revenue during five years :— 


Year ended 830th June. 


Toe 


1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919: 1920, 
£ | 8 eels! Bi Be 
Customs Duties,. _..| 6,225,832 | 5,705,757 | 4 682,456 5,298,654} 6,604,913’ 
Excise-Duties: ...,| 1,762,116 | 1,716,648 | 1,982,115 | 2,836,683 | 4,011,019 
Licenses... 1,785 187) 1,694) 4,868) 4,308 


———- —_——_ >. at | ne | ae 


7,989,732 7,424,273 6,617,265 | 8,239,701 | 10,620,350 


The increase‘in customs duty in 1920 is explained by the fact that-the 
new tariff came into. operation in March, and not. only: were higher duties 
levied during the next three months, but large stocks were taken out of bond 
in anticipation of the increased duties. 


Sydney is a distributing centre for the whole of Australia, consequently 
the figures for’ New South Wales include customs’ receipts: for goods: 
which were; in-the.course. of trade, transferred to and. constimed in other 
States. On the other hand, they do not-include receipts for goods which, 
were transferred from other States and consumed in New South Wales. 
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The following table shows the oversea trade at each port and customs 
station in New South Wales, with customs and excise revenue collected for 
the year ended 30th June , 1920 :— 


j ‘ ? Customs and 
Port or Station. | = = ety uote << econ 
| Imports, | Exporis. | Total. Collected. 
|g. £ £ £ 

Sydney we ie saa” aie M8 682,873..153,429,511 |97,112,677 (10,776,757 
Neweastle ... bee sie = 1,007, 126: 1,560,197 | 2,557,923 | 244,359 
Clarence River on ves ‘L 3,353 3,353 oes 
Port Kembla F ei 5 al re 34,004 24,0604 | ue 
Allandale... ss ass | sai j aes aie | 1,652 
Corowa (Wahgunyah) | | 4,055 
New South Wales ‘ae eee aes Pr 4,690,699 |55,017,065 |99, 707, 957 pe (027, 723 

j 


COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


New South Wales is represented.in Eastern Asia by a Commercial Com- 
missioner, with headquarters at Kobe, Japan. The Commissioner is engaged 
in fostering the trade of the State in the important markets of eastern 
countries, and makes periodical tours of Japan, China, India, Philippine 
Islands, Netherlands India, and other-portions of the Kast,-closely watching 
for new opportunities for trade as well as‘taking steps to ensure the main- 
tenance of the existing trade. 


Reports are furnished by the Commissioner, giving. in much detail the 
market prices, &c., for each commodity. exported.from New South Wales, 
also valuable advice to shippers and to the commercial community. 


In addition tothe: assistance: given to.commerce the Commissioner does - 
useful work in diverting the:stream of tourists in the East towards Australia. 


Recently a Trade Commissioner for the East was appointed by the 
Federal Government, with headquarters at Shanghai; he will be assisted by 
two officers;.one of whom will:be stationed at Shanghar and the other at 
Hong. Kong: It is anticipated that this will result in the opening of a very 
large export trade with China. - 


In connection with the British Board of Trade, a-Trade Commissioner was 
appointed in 1908 for Australia, with an office at Sydney. He furnishes 
commercial information; and advises-the British: Board of Trade generally 
with regard to openings:for Imperial trade: 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Chambers of Commerce have been formed in New South Wales at 
twenty-six’ important’ trading centres, namely, Sydney, Newcastle, Albury, 
Auburn and district; Ballina, Bellinger River, Casino, Coff’s Harbour, Coota- 
mundra, Cowra, Dungog, Forbes’ and district, Goulburn; Grafton, Grenfell, 
and. district, Hornsby and.district, Ilawarra, Inverell, Katoomba and-Leura, 
Kempsey, Lismore, Liverpool, .Maitland..and district, Orange, Parramatta, 
Young and district. The membership of. the Sydney Chamber of Commerce. 
as at June, 1920, was 1,600, including.150 firms and public companies. 
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SHIPPING. 


The shipping of New South Wales is regulated generally by the Navigation 
Department, but within Port Jackson control of shipping, and matters 
incidental thereto, are vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. From Ist July, 
1921, certain sections of the Commonwealth Navigation Act will operate. 


The Commonwealth Navigation Act, 1912-1920, received the Royal Assent 
by an Order in Council on 14th February, 1921. 


The Act in its consolidated form contains 425 sections, but it has beeu 
recognised that it would entail considerable administrative difficulty, and 
disorganisation of the shipping trade generally, if the many new requirements 
of the Act were brought into operation simultaneously. It has, therefore, 
been decided that operations of the Act shall come into force sectionally. 
Seventy-cight sections and four schedules were proclaimed to become operative 
ou Ist July, 1921. These sections relate to the coasting trade; and no ship 
whether Australian, British, or Foreign will be permitted to trade on the 
coast, uuless licensed to do so. 


Before license can be granted a certain standard of accommodation for 
officers and crew must be provided, governing space allotted-to each member 
of the crew, ventilation, messrooms, approved pattern of bunks, hospital 
accommodation for certain classes of ships, supply of hot and cold water 
for showers, wash-basins, etc., suitable sanitary accommodation, facilities 
for washing clothes, and adequate shelter for helmsmen. 


. The provisions of the Act are greatly in advance of anything that has 
hitherto been enacted by any country for the well-being of its mercantile 
marine, and considerable expense has been incurred to have ships brought 
up to requirements; in several instances, many structural alterations had 
to be effected. 


- The Navigation Act does not prohibit the employment of coloured labour 
on ships engaged in the coasting-trade, and it is open to any vessel, whether 
British or foreign (unless in receipt of a subsidy from a foreign government), 
and whether manned by white or coloured crew, to obtain a license on 
compliance with the provisions of the Act. 


Licenses to engage in the coasting-trade will be issued for voyages com- 
mencing on the 1st July, 1921, and are to be renewed annually; and in the 
case of ships registered outside Australia the Act provides that before granting 
any license security is to be given for compliance with the conditions of the 
license. 


The Commonwealth Law Officers are of opinion that in the absence of 
judicial decision on the subject, there is no legal objection to the provisions 
of the Act being applied to intra-State ships. “ 


That part of the Act relating to Wireless Telegraphy on ships will become 
operative on 1st October, 1921. All vessels which carry more than twelve 
passengers or are of 1,600 tons gross registered tonnage or upwards, must 
carry an approved wireless installation and certificated operators and. 
watchers according to the class of ship and nature of the trade engaged in, 
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The remainder of the Act, which deals with certificates of competency for 
officers, survey of ships, pilots and pilotage, Courts of Marine Inquiry, 
legal proceedings, and other miscellaneous matters, will be brought into 
operation on dates to be proclaimed, and will gradually absorb the functions 
hitherto carried out by the various State Departments of Navigation. 


VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


In the shipping records account is not taken of ships of war, cable-laying 
vessels, and yachts, nor of vessels trading between ports in New South 
Wales, consequently they are excluded from consideration in this chapter. 
Where tonnage is quoted the figures relate always to the net tonnage. Vessels 
are entered at the first port of call in New South Wales, and cleared at the 
port from which final departure is taken from the State. 


The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
arriving in and departing from all ports of New South Wales at intervals 
since 1600, with the average tonnage per vessel, are as follows :— 


paca ey ad rane foe 
apne Vessels. Tonnage. Fossil. ‘| Tonnage. | vessel. 
1900" | 2,784 4,014,755 | 2,714 3,853,748 1,432 
1905* 2,725 | 4,607,511 2,604 4,684,108 | 1,731 
1910° |; 2,937 6,290,119 |, 8,085 6,471,855 | 2,137 
1913 | 3,393 8,117,501 | 3,375 8,071,101 | 2,392 
1915 3,000 7,051,508 | 3,059 | 7,219,914 | 9355 
1916 3,045 | 6,552,935 =——s«3, 062 6,574,582 | 2,149 
1917 2,602 5,803,451 | 2,613 5,802,683 | 2,296 
1918 2,296 4,407,399 | 2,235 4,417,300 | 1,978 
1919 2,335 4,452,004 2,975 4,301,617 | 1,899 
1920 9,248 5,356,136 2,288 5,380,653 | 2,367 


* Year ended 31st December. 


In 1913, the year before the war, the tonnage of vessels entered was 
8,117,501, and of vessels cleared, 8,071,101. These figures have not since 
been approached, and from 1915 to 1919 there was a steady decline in the 
total tonnage, as well as in the average size of vessels entered and cleared, 
but in 1919-20 an improvement to the extent of over a million tons is notice- 
able. Vessels with cargo represented 80-07 per cent. of the total tonnage 
entered in 1920, and 94-79 per cent. of the tonnage cleared. Sailing ships 
represented 2-0 per cent. only of the total tonnage entered in 1920, and 20 
per cent. of the tonnage cleared. In 1900 sailing vessels represented 20-1 
per cent. of the tonnage entered and 18-5 per cent. of the tonnage cleared. 


. Summarising oversea and interstate trade, the following figures are 
obtained for entries into and clearances from the different States and the 
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Northern Territory of Australia during 1920, and show the relative pre- 
eminence of New South. Wales :-— 


Oversea and Interstate. 


aes . a ae — — aaoes 


State. Entries. Clearances, 
. | 


| Vessels. -PonRage. Vessels, . Tonnage. 


i 


New South Wales ... + | 2,248 5,356,136 2,288 5,380,653 
Victoria... eee] 5792 | 3,987,262 | 1,609 | 4,021,188 
Queensland ... ues m 605 | 1,364,550 608 1,371,753 
South Australia... .... 8¢6 | 2,698,727 ; ~8C6 | 2,625,818 
Western. Australia ... . | °730 2,669,040 ‘729 2,659;352 
Tasmania €41 | 682,053 “836 | 628,099 


Northern Territory 41 83,086 43 83,264 


NATIONALITIES OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales, to a very great-extent, is carried 
under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British Possessions: being controlled by shipowners of the United: Kingdom, 
and the interstate trade chiefly by local shipowners. The table below 
distinguishes British and foreign shipping at:intervals.since 1900. 


E Z Tonnage Entered and Cleared. Percentage. - 

i Australian, aie Foreign. | Total. | Austratian,| Other | Foreign. 
1900*| 3,590,284 | 3,111,822 | 1,168,397 7,870,508 | 45°6 39°5 14:9 
1905*} 3,559,239 | 4,474,704 | 1,347,676 | 9,381,619 37°99 | 47-7 | 14*4 
1910*| 4,463,079 | 6,259,961 | 2,038,934 | 12,761,974 | 35-0 | 49:0 | 16-0 
1915 | 5,827,097 | 6,885,233 | - 1,559,087 14,971,417 | 40°8 48-3 10°9 
1916 | 5,603,406 | 6,079,371 | 1,444,040 |13,196,817 | _ 41-9 _ 463 | 118 
1917 | 4,833,745 | 5,438,016 | 1,334,343 |11,606,134 | -41°6 | 46-9 | 115 
1918 | 4,265;496.| 3,348,204 | 1,211,089 | 8,824,789 | .48°4 37-9187 
1919 | 3,703;322 |°3;732,713 | 1,317,586 | $;753;621 |. 42°3 | 42-6 “IS 
1920 | 3,820,412 | 5,755,223 | 1,652,154 |.10,736,789 | 31-0 526 -15°4 


"-©Year ended 31a December. 


In 1900, of vessels trading with this State, those owned: in Australia 
represented 45-6 :per:cent. ofthe total,-and in..1920, .31 per-eent.:of :the 
total. 
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‘The war caused.a material alteration in foreign tonnage, as may be gathered 
from the statement below, which shows the number and tonnage of shipping 
of the principal nationalities that entered and cleared the .ports of New 
South Wales in the last two financial years, as compared with 1913 :— 


| Entries and Clearances. 

i . Tonnage— 

| =F ae Percentage of each 
Nationality 1918. =| 1918-19, 1919-20, Nationality. 

, Of Shipping. 


VYessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. | 1913.* !191§-19,|1919-20. 
: | 


British— 

t } 
Australian .. ..) 3,281 { 5,711,308/ 2,771 | 3,703,322/ 2,189 |.2,329,412] 35°3| .42°3[ 810 
New Zealand ..|_— 771. | 1,359,188| 286} 307,874| 812 | - 348,093 84 a5] 32 


United Kingdom ..| 1,589 | 6,081,117 857 | 3,408,383 | 1,234 | 5,359,128 | ~87°5 38°9 -49°9 
Other British te 22 80,459 | 18 16,956 40 48,004 2 “2 a) 


oe er | 


Total .. --| 5,613 /18,182,112} 3,932 | 7,486,035) 3,775 | 9,084,635 814 84°9 84°6 


t — pe a | ee | er re errr fore © free 


Foreign — j | 
{ { | 
France oe oa 150 313,252 94 75,040 102 148,856 1 19 9 14 
Germany .. - 487 | 1,533,728 ols oe | oa ee 95 a we 
Norway .. —..|.- 188] 353,843 84} 113,000 18 33,664) 22 13 3 
Sweden es a 23 57,648 82; 66,199 10 26,659 “4 8 "2 
Netherlands ae 52 128,870 50 |} (139,422 58 179,574 8 i 16 17 
Italy se hl 29 47,770 4 12,978 13 51,180 “8 1 “5 
Japan «| 103 | 332,471] 219 | 582,812) 386 | 795,702} 2-0 63) 74 
United States of | | 
America nae 76 148,853 200 303,438 224 881,542 9 35 36 


Other Nationalities 52 90,060 | 25 55,197 10 34,977 6 6 3 


Total .. «+| 1,155 | 3,006,490 678 | 1,317,586 761 | 1,652,154 18°6 15°] 154 


Grand Total ..| 6,768 /16,188,602 | 4,610 8,753,621 | 4,536 \10,736,789 | 100°0 | 100°0 100°0 


* Year.ended 31st. December. 


“The most notable alterations in the foreign trade ‘are the cessation of 
-German shipping, which represented 9-5 per cent..in 1913, and the increases 
in the tonnage belonging to the United States of America and Japan; the 
percentage of foreign tonnage declined from 18-6 in 1913 to 15-4.in 1920. 


Direction oF SHIPPING TRADE. 


Of the tonnage engaged in the outward trade of New South Wales, approxi- 
mately half goes to other Australian States. The following table shows, for 
specified years, the tonnage entered from and cleared.for the-countries within 
the British. Empire, and the principal foreign. countries. 
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Although @ vessel may have called at many ports on both the inward and 
outward voyages, the intermediate ports are not considered in the 
shipping records. 


\ Entered from and cleared for various Countries. 


New Zealand 


Country : 1900.* 1910.* 1919-1920. 
Vessels.; Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. 
: on Sa u i‘ 
British Empire— | ; 

Australian States as . [3-082 | 3,861,154 |3,413 | 6,275,901 [2,426 , 4,812,718 

United Kingdom | 841] 954,232 | 484 | 2,029,216 | 420 | 2,328,923 
i 
4 
} 


540 | 598,710 | 573 | 1,125,492 553 | 1,018,413 
57 | 188,993 59 178,571 35 | 


India and Ceylon vo 118,051 
Union of South Africa— i 
Cape Colony sea we 152 | 240,755 16 30, 127 | 
Hi | \ 34 79,155 
Natal oo... «40 | = 60,702 | 19 | 46,434 
Fiji a ae, | 65) 64,125 66 | 101,754] 48| 115,628 
Other British Possessions ...' 188 287,723 | 218 453,878 | 305 655,559 


Total, British Countries ...! 4,465 | 6,206,393 | 4,848 |10,241,373 |3,821 | 9,128,442 


I 
i 
Foreign Countries— | 
| 
i 
i 


France pie . 44 100,793 51 148,137 17 61,481 
Germany a 43 wi 70 | 284,817 | 155) 510,510] ... ae 
_ United States of America ...|. 157 303,187 | 183 403,343 | 190, 447,021 
Japan... aon a vel 34 83,179 93 239,713 | 172 413,330 
New Caledonia... 9... «|, 8 | 143,867} 59 107,341 | 99 | — 81,057 
Java ou. ee weel «45 | 899,129] 946} 104,488] 52) 156,312 
' { 
Other Foreign Countries | 565} 709,188 | 537 | 1,007,069 | 185 449,146 
Total, Foreign Countries .... 1,033 | 1,664,110 | 1,124 | 2,520,601 | 715 | 1,608,347 
Total | 5,498 | 7,870,503 | 5,972 |12,761,974 4,536 10,736,789 


*Year ended 3lst December. 


Of the total tonnage in 1920, vessels from and to other Australian States 
represented 45 per cent. The United Kingdom furnished the next largest 
tonnage, with 22 per cent., followed by New Zealand with 9 percent. The 
United States had 4 per cent., Japan 4 per cent., India and Ceylon 
1 per cent. In 1913 Germany headed the foreign tonnage. Several 
circumstances have contributed to the fall in the South American trade, 
of which the restriction of the export of coal is the most notable. 


The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners is 
illustrated by the large amount of tonnage entries in ballast, and the small 
number of clearances without cargo. Many vessels arriving in ballast come 
from ports of neighbouring States, where they have delivered a general 
cargo, and, having been unable to obtain a full return freight, have cleared 
for Newcastle, in this State, to load coal. In 1920 the tonnage entered in 
ballast amounted to 1,067,286 tons and the clearances to 280,219 tons. 
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SHIPPING ENTERED AT EACH Port. 
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The following statement shows the number and tonnage of vessels, 
oversea and interstate, which entered the various ports o: the State during 


the last five years :-— 


¢ 
i 


7 


Port Jackson | Port Hunter | ti Twofold B: 
Year | (Sydney). | (Newcastle). | xembia, | Chien), | Other Ports, 
ended [ac et 
80th | 4 4 | ES a 
June. | $Y jonnage.| $ |Tonnage. | # Tonnage.) # |Tonnage.| % (Tonnage, 
© ; @ i @ | 2 | Coda 
b ek eee > eat 
1916 | 2,051 |4,990,476 | 820 |1,390,980| 60 | 90,923 | 67 | 59,151 | 47 | 20,705 
1917 | 1,735 |4,502,758 | 692 |1,170,868| 38 | 59,875 | 49 ; 54,607 88 | 15,843 
| i 
1918 | 1,511 (3,297,621 | 620 |1,031,506| 38 | 55,236 | 12 | 12,057 45: 10,979 
| \ \ 
1919 | 1,573 |3,223,631 | 676 |1,172,724| 41 | 43,709 | 4 | 2,552; 41) 9,388 
i 
1920 | 1,487 |3,812,772; 696 |1,460,016| 36| 71,162 6 8,245 | 23 8,041 
! 


In the foregoing statement Intra-State shipping is excluded, but the 
following table shows particulars of all shipping—State, Inter-State, and 
Coastwise—at each port of New South Wales. 


Port, 


Bateman’s Bay 

Bellinger River 

Byron Bay 

Camden Haven 

Cape Hawke .,., 

Clarence River 

Coff’s Harbour 

Crookhaven dee 
Eden (Twofold Bay)... 
Kiama ... we 

Lake Macquarie 

Macleay River 

Manning River 

Moruya 

Nambucca River 

Narooma ahs re 
Port Hunter (Newcastle) 
‘Port Jackson (Sydney) . 
Port Kembla (Wollongong) 
‘Port Macquarie 

Port Stephens 

Richmond River... 
Tweed River ... -_ ay 
Woolgoolga ... ye 


Hl 
| 
el 
| 
+| 
! 


evel 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1918-19. 1919-20, 
Bhi | Tonnage. poole. | Tonnage. 
97 | 10,736 | 82 15,302 
162 | 20,235 128 16,348 
124 | 77,545 122 70,039 
73 | 10,470 82 | 11,167 
122 | 13,792 144 15,135 
169 | 61,463 183 59,590 
343,108,438 | 362 110,930 
58 | 7,728 | 54 6,106 
86 31,891 | 93 34,480 
317 | 53,840 345 58,315 
70 | 3,199 | 2 82 
184 | 38,007 | 178 36,133 
90 12,528 | 75 | 7,695 
54 | 5,868 56 9,170 
7 | 18,944 82 11,832 
63 | 6,030 62 6,101 
4,609 | 2,970,687 4,877 3,679,691 
7,499 | 5,152,666 1,545 | 5,803,384 
320 | 57,166 397 82,869 
104 21,080 | 129 25,235 
a75 | 46,878 | 512 43,333 
221 | 72,369 205 72,320 
92 | 12,564 | 51 7,246 
97 25,787 | 90 23,013 


*29603—B 
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Sydney is one of the-chief ports of the world, as-appears from a comparison 
of its oversea and interstate shipping entries (entirely exclusive of coastal 
trade) with the returns of other ports. 


Including oversea, interstate, and coastwise shipping, 7,545 vessels, having 
a net tonnage of.5,803,384, entered. Sydney Harbour in 1920. 


Appended are the latest tonnage figures, including coastwise, for the 
principal ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom; the figures include 
tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although not recorded as 
entered by the Customs Department :— 


‘Tonnage. Tonnage. f 
Port, “Arrivals incl. Port. Arrivals incl. 
Coasatwise, Coastwine. 
Australia— England— 
Sydney... «el 5,803,384 London a5 oee| 7,827,778 
Melbourne ... ae 6,953,907 Liverpool (including 
Neweastle ... | 3,679,691 Birkenhead) ...). 9,251,457 
Port Adelaide” ...| 2,488,727 || Cardiff = +» vs) 4,776,618 
Brisbane | 1,433,302 | Newcastle andShields} 4,078,696 
Fremantle ... .) 2,252,774. | Newport vo] 2,896,436 
Townsville ...| 679,896 || Hull se wtil - aplB2, 002 
7 Albany a “iis 427,032 Falmouth eee one) 335,58 1 
i | 
Hobart ... | 887,446 || Scotland— 
; | Glasgow... .| 2,986,412 
. | i 
New Zealand— | Leith wae) 641,648 
Wellington «| 2,213,338 | Ireland— : 
Auckland ... «| 1,768,058) Dublin, ws 2,4 88,284 
Lyttelton ... «| 1,898,368 ||" Belfast... vo 2,238,435 
rosa —: ! ¥ — a i i on 
* Exclusive of}Coastwise Shipping—not available. 7 Exclusive of tonnage used for war 


service, 


River TRAFFIC. 


The extent of the waterways of New South Wales was shown in the 1914 
issue of this Year Book. Relatively to other countries New South Wales 
has few inland waterways, but is dependent upon railways and ocean shipping 
as the principal agencies of transportation. On the coastal rivers there 
is some traffic apart from the vessels trading between the river ports and 
Sydney, but its extent is not recorded. 


‘On the inland rivers there is considerable traffic after a season of good 
rainfalls. ‘The Murray River is navigable for 150 miles above Albury, or 
1,590 miles from its mouth. Its tributaries, the Kyalite or Edwards River, and 
the Wakooi River, are navigable for 400 miles, as far as Deniliquin; 
the Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan Rivers combined provide 900 miles 
of navigable waterway; and the Darling is navigable in time of freshets 
as far as Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray. Al- 
together, the Murray River system provides 4,200 miles of waterway 
more or less navigable. The volume of traffic on these rivers is not recorded. 
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WRECKS AND: DISASTERS; 


Wrecks and shipping casualties occurring to British merchant shipping 
on the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of Marine 
Inquiry, of which some account is given in the chapter of this Year Book 
relating to Liaw Courts. The followmg statement shows such wrecks and 
casualties reported since 1916 :— 


Year British Vessels. " | 
ended ; ros as ee mre SS ies Lost. 
30th June. | steam, | Motor. ; Sailing.| Total. cs | gers. 
i | ! £ 
H | { 
We | 5 6 | 4 | 15 | 3,466 | ne 
1917 ll - 21 138 6554 | 314 | 6 
1918 4 he tho od 7.592 | 208 | 4 
1919 5 a 1! 6 1,214 64° | 30 
1920 ocd | 5 715 | «108. | 7 
J 


The majority of the vessels reported are small coasters under 200 tons. 
The figures given above do not include vessels which left the ports of the 
State and have been recorded as missing. 


Two life-boat stations are maintained, one at Sydney and the other at 
Newcastle, and the whaleboats at the pilot stations are fitted for rescue 
service. Subsidised steam tugs are available also for the purpose of 
assisting vessels in distress, and life-saving appliances are kept at certain 
places along the coast. A considerable number of vessels trading in Aus- 
tralian waters are fitted with wireless telegraphy apparatus, 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales is 
maintained by public subscriptions, unsubsidised by the State, to afford 
relief in cases of distress to dependents of seamen belonging to New South 
Wales who have lost their lives or sustained injury in the discharge of their 
duties, to relieve crews of vessels and necessitous passengers wrecked in 
New South Wales waters, and to encourage acts of bravery by granting 
awards. for meritorious deeds in saving human life. The relief granted on 
account of maritime disasters during the year ended 30th June, 1920, 
amounted to £600. 


Pinot AnD Rocket Stations. 


Pilotage on the coast of New South Wales is a State service. The services 
of pilots must be engaged for all vessels not specifically exempted, and 
certificates of exemption from pilotage for the various ports of the State are 
granted, aiter examination, only to British subjects, and may be used only 
in-respect of British-ships- registered.in Australia or in New Zealand, avd 
engaged in trade in Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or in whaling. 


CoasTAL AND Harpour Licars. 


On account of the-unbroken regularity of the coast and the almost’ complete 
absence of islands, navigation along the coast of New South Wales is exceed- 
. ingly safe. The coast line is 700 miles long, and’ there are no léss* than 
twenty-cight lighthouses—an average of one for every 25 miles of coast: 
In addition, lighted beacons -and leading lights. are placed for the safety 
of harbour navigation in the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Narooma, Port 
Kembla, Ulladulla, and Moruya, and on all Northern rivers. 
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In Port Jackson, the question of efficient lighting has received sonsiasnable 
attention ; leading lights have been erected and lights on buoys mark the 
channels. Electric fog-bells are used in times of fog. In Port Hunter, 
leading lights have been placed, and there are fog-bells. 


ee: | 208 
Location of Lighthouse. 42 Description of Light, Colour of Light. as 3 
i Nauti- 
| | cal 
ee | miles 
Green Cape oe .. (87 16 | Revolving ... ..| White ... .{ 19 
Twofold Bay (Eden) (Lookout/37 4 | Fixed a «| Red... wel 7 
Point). 
Montague Island—Summit —...{86 15 | Fixed and Flashing.... White ... 20 
Bateman’s Bay... .../85 44 | Fixed oe ..| White and Red| ... 
Ulladulla (Warden Head). ...|85 22 | Group Flashing ...; White ... w{ 12 
Jervis Bay (Point See 35 5 "3 ie +3 wee wl 24 
Crookhaven River (84 54 Fixed wid Red... ie 8 
Kiama is ee & .../84 40 | Group Flashing ..| White ... wf 15 
Wollongong Ste aes (84 25 i at) hays wit | 10 
Bellambi_ ... «(84 22 Oceulting ae ..| White and Red | 8 
Cook’s River (Botany Bay) ... [83 57 | Fixed sak ..| White ... ere 
Port Jackson, Sydney— j ; j 
Macquarie (Outer South Head)/33 51 | Flashing Ress fel <5 as wl 25 
Hornby (Inner South Head),..|33 50 | Fixed eo ey ive we 14 
Broken Bay (Barrenjoey) .|[83 35 ‘; ve w| Red... «| 10 
Norah Head a ; ...(83 17 | Flashing ee ...| White ... wl 18 
Port Hunter, Newcastle—- i : 
Nobbys Head (Summit) .../82 55 | Group Flashing ee ae ee res 17 
Port Stephens— is sale; { ite an W. 14 
Stephens Point a 32-45'| Revolving : Red R. 8 
: « ¢ White and W.10 
Nelson Head (Summit) ... wil we | Fixed te vl Red } R6 
. Sugarloaf Point (Seal Rocks) .../32 26 | Flashing Gs «| White ... 2, 
es (same Tower) ...| ... Fixed ak ...{ Green ... ee 3 
Forster, Cape Hawke (anchorage)|32 11 33 cs soe ea 6 
: White and W. 12 
Crowdy Head (Summit)... +81 51 ‘5 ots sins Red R. 6 
Tacking Point... wed ...|al 29 +5 ie ...| White ... cael’ AD 
Smoky Cape av ... 180 56 | Group Flashing ...|_,, ee | 28 
i . : a 
Monument Rock, Trial tay Rare 130 53 | Fixed eee { went a : 
Coffs Harbour Jetty .|B0 18 ay in | Red... o 5 
South Solitary Tales (Summit}30 12 | Flashing ve | White ... | 20 
Clarence River... ..(29 26 | Fixed ibs a ers _ oo] 12 
Richmond River (2) ei ..|28 52 ad oy ee aS me 7 
Cape Byron a ++. {28 38 Flashing am ve - ak | 26 
es (same Tower) | val ae | Fixed Ag wi Red wf 8 
Tweed River (Fingal Head) .../28 11 » els ees White . $55 | 12 


D les visible.—The distance is zalculated visible to an observer whose eye is elevated 15 fzet from the 
sea-level. 


Docks AND SLIPs. 


As the shipping traffic, employing vessels of considerable size, is 
concentrated at Sydney and Newcastle, accommodation, provided by 
the Government and by private enterprise, for building, fitting, and repairing 
ships in the State, is available at these ports. At Sydney there are four- 
graving docks, five floating docks, and six patent slips and at Newcastle there 
are three patent slips. Other docking and building yards are established 
along the coast to meet the necessities of the smaller vessels engaged in 
coastal trade, 
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At Cockatoo Island, which is under the contro! of the Department of the 
Navy, there are two graving docks “ Fitzroy” and “ Sutherland,” the 
largest of which (“‘ Sutherland ’’) is 633 feet long, and can accommodate 
a vessel 84 feet in breadth, and a draught of 30 feet. 

At Woolwich, the Morts’ Dock and Engineering Company, Ltd., has a 
graving dock 850 feet long which, at high tide, can take a ship drawing 28 feet. 
The same Company has three floating docks, the largest of which is 317 feet 
long, capable of lifting a vessel of 1,100 tons and drawing 18 feet. The 
Company also has three patent slips, the largest of which is 270 fect long 
and able to take a vessel 36 feet wide, 1,500 tons in weight, and drawing 
11 feet forward and 16 feet aft. 

At Newcastle there are three privately-owned patent slips, the largest of 
which is 200 feet long, and can take a vessel 40 feet wide and 800 tons weight, 
drawing 8 feet forward and 12 feet aft. 

At the Shoalhaven River and at five of the Northern rivers, there are 
graving docks under the control of the Public Works Department, the largest 
of which is 214% feet long, 45 feet wide, and -can accommodate a ship with a 
draught of 10 feet. 

: Surp-BuILDING. 


Sailing. | Steam. | Motor. Total. 
Years, i 7 

Vessels, | Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 

| | Pet a ee 
1876-1885 | 328 16,722 | 297 | 24,778 | Pera aoe 625 | 41,500 
1886-1895 | 144 5,742 i 129 | 7,211 we \ a Dar * 273 | 12,953 
1896-1905 160 7,160; 137 | 8,529 ast _ 297 15,689 
1906-19155 | 2) 931 | 126. 7,799 24 36t 170 | «9,694 
1916 | 2 184 | 8 | 355 6; 146 i 16 685 
1917 4 365 5 8,032 | 8; 104 | 17 8,501 
1917-18. 2 | 300 | 6: 4,132 | 5! 380 | 13 4,812 
1918-19 1 | 256 9 = 4,085 | 4; 226 | 14 4,567 
1919-20 2 2:8 22 | 31,105 . 14 487 | 38 31,840 

i | 
i u | 


The fourteen vessels built during the year ended 30th June, 1919, were 
of wood, and of the thirty-eight constructed during the following year, 
twenty were of wood. Of the vessels constructed during the last two years, 
four were for the Commonwealth Government. They were the ‘‘ Delungra,”’ 
“ Dilga,” “ Dinoga,”’ and ‘“ Dundula,” each being a steel vessel of 3,308 
tons. 

COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT LINE OF STEAMERS. 


For the purpose of providing transportation for Australian produce, which 
had accumulated as a result of bountiful harvests, and which could not be 
exported owing to the disorganisation of shipping, due to the War, the 
Commonwealth Government inaugurated a line of steamers in 1916 by the 
purchase, at a cost of about £2,000,000, of fifteen cargo steamers, with a 
lifting capacity of about 106,000 tons. 

On the cessation of hostilities, a regular fortnightly cargo service was 
established between British ports and Australia, also a monthly service to 
Java. 

The present fleet consists of 41 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 164,834, 
and other vessels are being constructed to augment the fleet, which it is 
intended shall carry passengers, in addition to freight. 
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COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT SHIPBUILDING. 


In addition to purchasing a fleet of mercantile steamers, the Commonwealth. 
Government decided to build ships at their own yards, and the original 
programme provided for the constructiou- of 48 vessels (24: wooden and: 
24 steel). Eight steel and eighteen wooden vessels were to be built in New 
South Wales; only two of the latter have been constructed, and: both were 
built in New South Wales, the contracts for the remainder having. been 
cancelled. 

Of the steel vessels, the “ Delungra,” “ Dilga,” and'‘‘ Dinoga” have been 
completed at Walsh Island, and the “‘ Dundula ” at Cockatoo Island. Each 
of these vessels is 3,308 gross tonnage. 

The “ Eurelia ” and the “‘ Hnoggara.” have been launched at: Walsh Island, 
and the “ Kununda ” at Cockatoo Island, but are not: yet completed. 


SuHrpPine. REGISTERS. 


Although the Act, which controls the registration of shipping in New South 
Wales, does not require the registration of vessels under 15 tons burthen, few 
of such vessels remain unregistered. The rules of yachting clubs ensure the 
Tegistration of the yachts, steamers, and motor boats of the members; and 
for the purpose of sale or mortgage. business is facilitated by such registration. 

The only ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are main- 
tained are Sydney and Newcastle. 

The aggregate numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the 
registers at the close of each year, since 1916, are shown in the following 
statement :— 


~ ¥ { | 
| Steam, : Motor. j Sailing, 


Total. 
Year ended | Se sills ae, Dee 2 ee ee eer eres 
30th June. | ; { { i 
| Vessels, | Tonnage. | Vessels,; Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. Soaaa Tonnage. 
| j 1 | t 
if i | zi 
1916 | 551 | 92,579 173 | 2,136 418 | 37,250- [1,142 | 131,965 
1917 | 542 | 99,445 180 | 2,199 395 | 34,724 [1,117 | 136,368 
‘1918 | 537 -«| «101,478. | 177 2,367 386} 34,394 | 1,100 | 138,239 
1919 £22 | 97,954: 178 2,555 | 361 ) 81,117 | 1,061; 131,626 
12) | 514 116,114 187 2,461 | 313. | 23,614 (1,014 | 147,189 


No less than 655 (64 per cent.) are under 50 tons, 294 
(29 per cent.) are from 50 to 500 tons, 29-(3 per cent.) are from 500 to 1,000 
tons, 17 (2 per cent.) are from 1,000 to 1,800 tons, and 19 (2 per cent:).are 
over 1,800 tons. " 

The following statement shows the number and value of vessels built 
outside Australia and bréught into New South Wales for local trade during 
five years ended 30th June, 1920 :— 


FE: : United F Other 
Elngdom, Ootinitrina: Total, . 
‘Both Func. = 
une, ; 
Vessels.| 4 pegate Vessels.| 4 uments Vessels. za 7 
; | 
£ £ £ 
1916: 4 | 74,913. 1 3,84 Bb: | 78,756: 
1917 4 | 425,861 See Sg 4 | 425,861 
1918 vee tee fe al 3,362. 1 3,362 
1919: | ow. re 2 | 200,000 2 | 200,c00 
1920° 3° | 160,000 |... se 3° | 160,000 
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Changes on the register by sales during the last five years are summarised 


as follows. 


Sales to foreigners result in removal of the vessels from the 


registers :— 
To British Subjects. To Foreigners, 
— ef ee S — Meee Sy 
Year ended Steam i Motor, Sailing. Steam. | Motor, Sailing. 
30th June. As gti i (ae | wees | eee 
a i owt a} a _ ia 
| ‘3 | Ton- | S | Ton- ‘g | Ton- | Ton- { a | Ton- | ist Ton- 
@ | mage. | 2 | nage. g nage. g nage { @ | nage. BR | nage. 
Lhe al ie le an LS >t 
1 j { 
1916 36 | 6,289) 6 | 97 19/3408! 1] 917)... ctl eee 
1917 ‘27 110,235) -6 156 | 12 |2,449 | TOG | cve|| chez 1 13 
1918 4 (11,174) 14 256 | 12] 860) ....| ... | 2 44]..] .. 
1919 ‘B1 | 6,268) 12 182/22] 400/ 1/2,280/..| .. | 1] 1s 
1920 45 |15,947 20 | €04 | 15 |1,468} 3 12,189) 1 ge] 1 13 
HT } 
QUARANTINE. 


The administration of all matters relating to seaboard quarantine is under 
control of the Commonwealth. The Quarantine Act, 1908-1915, defines the 
vessels subject to quarantine, and provides for the exclusion, detention, 
observation, segregation, isolation, protection, sanitary regulation, and 
disinfection of vessels, persons, goods, things, animals, or plants, so as to 
prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests into the Common- 
wealth. Particulars of vessels examined by the Government Port Health 
Officers at Sydney and Newcastle, during each of the last five years, are 


shown in the following table :— 


Vessels, Persons. 
Year } 
ended. t 
30th June. onitod| fae Passengers, | Crews. Total. 
! : i { 
1916 | 701 937 26,409 41,408 67,812 
1917 612 816 21,466 ) 41,241 62,707 
| 
1918 | 431 752 15,000 | 25,248 40,248 
1919 | 922] 808 44,488 | 54,801 99,289 
1920 | 928 876 89,485 69,900 159,385 


Vessels arriving in Australian ports from oversea 


ave examined at the 


first port of call, and in the case of vessels from places north of Australia, 
at the last port of call, and pratique is given ordinarily for the whole of the 


Commonwealth. 


Stock quarantine is undertaken at Port Jackson, where 11 horses, 33 sheep, 
117 cattle, 3 dogs, and 14 goats were detained during the year ended 30th 


June, 1920, 


GOVERNMENT SuippIna OFFICES. 


Government Shipping Offices are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle 
to deal with matters relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen of 
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British vessels. Following are the records of transactions at each of these 
shipping offices for the last five years :— 


rd 
Q 
.<) 


Engagements registered, | Discharges registered, Licenses to ship. 
pane { sete : 
30t New- | | New- | 
June, Sydney. | éastle, | Total, Sydney. Neweastle Total, Sydney. | castle. Total, 
4 fe 
| 


i 
1916 | 30,585 | 4,276 32,949 2,549 | 201 | 2,750 


3 34,861 | 29,646 | 3,308 
1917 | 26,679 4,555, 31,234 | 27,901 | 3,900 | 31,801 | 1,615) 214) 1,829 
1918 | 26,002 | 4,109 | 30,111 | 25,407 | 3,332 | 28,739 2,830 | 605) 3,444 
1919 | 21,199 | 3,120 | 24,319 | 21,208 | 2,908 | 27,116 | 1,605 | 358 | 1,963 
1920 | 2,479 23,982 | 1,694} 459 | 2,153 


23,305 | 3,807 | 26,612 | 21,503 


| 


During the year ended 30th June, 1920, seamen reported as deserters from 
British vessels, trading on foreign voyages, numbered 109., viz., 80at Sydney, 
and 29 at Newcastle. The wages paid to seamen through these shipping 
offices amounted to £170,216, of which £151,974 was paid at Sydney. Wages 
issued in advance notes amounted to £1,054, of which £677 was recorded 
for Sydney. 


Masters of foreign vessels engage and discharge seamen at the offices of 
the consuls representing the countries tu which the vessels belong, and no 
particulars are available in regard to these transactions. 


In regard to the crews of vessels which arrived from and departed to 
countries beyond the Commonwealth, there was an excess of arrivals of 2,425 
in 1919, and an excess of departures of 2,439 in 1920. 


WAGES. 


The wages paid to the officers and crews of vessels in the Australian trade 
are regulated by Awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The average wages paid per month in March, 1921, were 
as follows :— 


Occupation. Inter-state. _ Coastal. 
= aaa an 2 
/£ 8. d. £Esadf sad £8. d 
Officers—Chief ... Ss 19-0 <OtO3l O 0 22 0 Oto25 10 0 
Second ... ... 1610 0,, 2610 0/1810 0,,21 10 0 
Third aes - 17 0 0,, 23 10 6 1610 0,18 0 OU 
Junior sit £16 10. si 
Engineers—Chief . 8010 Oto5l 0 0) 
Second ... «1 23 0 0,,33 0 011910 Oto42 0 0 
Third «| 22 10 0,, 27 10 Of 
' Fourth ... «1 19:10 0,, 24 10 O// 
Firemen ces ie -/ 16 0 0,,16 10 0116 0 0,,1610 0 
| 
Trimmers... 0 la £14 £14 
Seamen—Steamers ... bei £14 £14 
Sailing Ships ... 12 0 O0to18 0 0 8 0 Otold 0 0 
Cooks us ee 10:10:04, 18 5 0 1010 0,,1710 0 
Stewards—Chietf oy £14 to £18 1610 0,21 0 0 
Assistant 13 0 0t015 10 6 1210 0,,1415 0 
Stewardesses « 9 0 0,10 0 0 9 0 0,10 0 0 
i 
if 
i} 
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SEAMEN’s CoMPENSATION ACT. 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, applies to shipsin the service of the 
Commonwealth (exclusive of naval or military service), and to ships trading 
with Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules 
to the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or 
total or partial incapacity, resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of theiremployment. Regulations an indicate methods 
of procedure for recovery of compensation. 


RATEs OF FREIGHT. 


As has already been shown in the section treating of Commerce a large 
proportion of the export trade is conducted with the United Kingdom. 


In the following table, which shows the rates of freight on certain articles 
by steamer only, the freight rates from Sydney to London have been shown :-— 


| i 
Artiole. 1913-14. 1918-19, 1919-20. June, 1921, 
Butter... o- -| Per box 561b. | 2s. to 2s. 6d. | 59. —_ % + % to | 5s. 3d. a 5s, 4d.| Under control. 
+ 5%. 
Copra | Per ton 428. 6d. 208s. a ote. 6d.| 2083. to 225s. 1208. 
Hides 5 508. to 608, lad. at att: per| Id. per lb. 1d. per lb. 
Leather—In cases : cals, ca 1st, 1358. 118s, 
Sides of : ‘ els Se 360s. 2708. 2443, 

Meat—Frozen -| Per Ib... | sd. to thd. | 1Bd. to 14Rd. + | L§d. to iygd. + i Ba to 
Rabbits—-Cold preserved! Per ton | 558, =| 1208..to Be 61. 1208, to dots. + 105s. 

| : +5 te 
Tallow oe a oe! cs «| 47s, 6d. { 180s. to 240s, 180s. 1703, 
Wheat - Se : ‘ " ..| 25s. to 378. 6d.| 105s. to 1608. 1s; ie a 503. 
4 H | esa 5%. 
Wool—Greasy_.. set Per Ib. . qd. 1§d. to 24d. 1gd. 1gd. 
Measurement ne ‘| Per 40 cubic ft.| 40s. to 458. } 120s. to 160s. 120s. 1058. 
Timber -| Per 100 sup. ft. 68.9d. |, -278. 6d. to 35s. 35s. 22s, 

( i 


Tt will be seen that between 1914 and 1920 freights increased from 116 
to 408 per cent. Since 1920 there has been a fall ranging from 5 to 63 per 
cent., but even in June, 1921, the rates were twice, and, in some cases, three 
times, as high as in 1914. 


Tue Port or SYDNEY. 


The prominent position which Sydney enjoys as the chief distributing 
centre for Australasia, among other factors, is due partly to its natural 
harbour, wherein the largest’ ocean-liners can berth right at the wharves, 
and partly to its central position on the East Australian coast. 


Sydney Harbour has every natural advantage for an ideal commercial 
centre. 


On account of its narrow entrance it is almost land-locked, and resembles 
a lake rather than a sea-port. The entrance faces east, instead of south 
(whence bad weather comes) consequently the violence of the waves expends 
itself on the north headland instead of directly sweeping into the harbour 
‘to the inconvenience of shipping. The coast is generally sufficiently high to 
protect the harbour from the full force of violent winds. 


_. The area is 14,284 acres (22 square miles) but on account of its irregularity 
the coast line is no less than 188 miles. . The great length of coast line is a 
distinct advantage, as it provides unlimited facilities for wharves in close 
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proximity to the centre of the city, while the comparatively gmall area 
prevents the formation of high seas within the harbour itself. 


The remarkable irregularity of Sydney Harbour is due to the fact that it is 
what geologists term a ‘“‘ drowned valley,” having been formed by the sub- 
sidence of the content which thus allowed the waters of the ocean to enter 
what. was once a valley. 


There are no large rivers entering the harbour to bring down silt, con- 
sequently very little expense is incurred in dredging, other than for the 
purpose of deepening the harbour permanently. The depth of the water at 
the heads is 80 feet, and at the wharves from 30 to 50 feet, so that there is 
no necessity for the erection of long jetties. 


The rise and fall of the tides range from 3 to 6 feet only, the average of 
ordinary tides being 3 ft. 44 in., a variation too small to inconvenience ships 
moored at wharves or to affect. their entrance. 


There is a reef in the harbour fairway, but as the reef-runs parallel to the 
direction of outgoing and incoming vessels, it is more of an advantage than 
a disadvantage, as it serves to create two channels, and the port is unique 
in having separate incoming and outgoing deep-sea ship channels. The 
eastern channel has a depth of 40 fect at low water, and. the. western 
channel has now been practically deepened to that extent. 


Sydney already possesses extensive plant for loading and coaling ships 
and is completely equipped for storing and loading grain in bulk. At Ball’s 
Head a private company has installed a plant’ which is capable of coaling 
vessels at the rate of 1,400 tons an hour, while in the same time an oil-burning 
ship can take in sufficient oil for a voyage of 6,000 miles. 


The distances from Sydney by ordinary sea routes, to the principal ports 
of the world are as follow :— 


Distance Distance 
Port. from | Port. from 
Sydney. Sydney. 
t 
miles, ; miles, 
Adelaide Sz ies ties saat 930 |; San Francisco na wes «| 6,500 
Albany = es vee + eet 1,790 |; Vancouver .., es i w| 7,050 
Brisbane 24 Le oF bas 510 |! Hong Kong... ba a8 vee 4,400 
Fremantle... is ore {2,100 |; Singapore .., BOO 2 meas w| 4,175 
Hobart es sa ia i 630 | Capetown ... Bey re ef 6,375 
Melbourne ......, ie on 575 |) Aden wae aaa = w| 6,876 
Darwin tee <e dag v-| 2,485) Bombay... ie ® abst ve} 6,005 
Thursday Island... is ..{ 1,685 || Colombo... a a vee; ©5125 
Auckland 2.0. 2,280) Suez... ees) 8187 
Wellington ... 438 oa --| 1,240 | London (via South Africa) wees 12,625 
New Caledonia on ae --| 1,073; 4, (via Suez) ... ee .! 12,490 
Suva ... veg Ni se .{ 1,775 |t na (via Panama) as vee 12,770 
Samoa eH hia a «| 2,854 |) Marseilles. .., ie we’ cal 9,795 
Solomon Islands... ~ .-| 1,662 || Naples a a wee vw 9,375 
Honolulu... sae ie | 4,425 |) New York (via Panama) .., . 10,030 
i j 
er , | 


During the year ended. 30th June, 1920, the: oversea imports at the port 
of Sydney were valued at £43,682,873, and the interstate. imports at 
£21,939,771, the total being £65,622,249; the value of imports from other 
ports of the State to Sydney is not obtainable, 
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The following table shows the number of oversea, interstate, and State 
vessels with their tonnage which entered the port during the last ten years :— 


ver RR, | ne.) Yoana | lit, 
1910... ... «| 8,844 | 7,187,308 1916} ewe) 9,285. | 7,535,277 
191... ... —] 9,216 | 7,769,040 | 1917+ w.| 8,453 | 6,725,823 
1912... val 9,675 | 8,494,059 || 1918+ | 7,538 | 5,320,400 
1913... .. «| 9,922 | 9,018,785 | iit. 13) 7,499 | 5,152,666 
19l4* =. .| 4,881 | 4,710,577 || 19204... | 7,545 | 8,808,384 
WBE ee 9,466 | 8,164,333 | 

* Six months ended 30th June, 7 id tiontha ended Gok dans. 


Sypney Harzsour Trusz7. 


Up to the year 1901, the wharves of Sydney Harbour were in private 

hands, there was no system of laying out the foreshores, access to the wharves 
was difficult and intricate, and the insanitary condition of the wharves and 
adjoining property, and the general chaotic conditions called for drastic 
treatment. 
, The wharves were resumed by the Government in 1901, together with a 
large area of adjoining property, and the Sydney Harbour Trust was appointed 
with full power of administration over the harbour, and the resumed property, 
including power to levy and collect certain tolls, etc., and to purchase and 
resume lands. The exclusive control of the port and shipping, harbour lights, 
beacons, budys, wharves, and the preservation and improvement of the port 
generally were vested in the Trust. 

The Harbour Trust, upon its creation in 1901, was debited with the cost of 
improvements made up to that time, as well as the cost of wharfage resump- 
tions; in 1900 these aggregated £4,700,000. In the last nineteen years, 
upwards of £4,200,000 more have been spent, making a grand total expended. 
upon harbour improvements and foreshore properties of about £9 ,000,000. 

The following table shows the number and length of berths -under the 
control of the Harbour Trust, passenger ferries being excluded :— 


Zovalty. mbes | teoattt 
Woolloomooloo Bay ... sea one 13 ans 
Circular Quay ... hs eet Sis a 10 | 3,953: 
Walsh Bay .., sue vee eet terlis. 212 6,885. 
Darling Harbour we wet TOL | 84,888 
Blackwatile Bay, aes] Tf 8,191 
Rozelle Bay. eee ae, OD ; 208K 
White Bay 4. 0 ue oes] 1] 4,200 

Totals ve anaes]. -185—|~S«C60,861 
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As mentioned in the previous paragraph, these wharves are e nearly all in 
the immediate vicinity of the business quarter of Sydney, which is a peninsula 
surrounded by Woolloomooloo Bay, Circular Quay, Walsh Bay, and Darling 
Harbour. In this respect the business part of Sydney bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Manhattan Island, the commercial centre of New York. 


Most of these wharves are well provided with sheds, many of them of 
considerable dimensions, one at the grain loading wharf at Darling Island 
is 1,270 feet long and 80 feet wide, another at the grain loading jetty at 
Pyrmont i is 1,060 feet long and 51 feet wide. 


One of the latest improvements is the construction of a wharfage scheme 
in connection with the bulk handling of wheat at Glebe Island. The Govern- 
ment has erected silos, with a storage capacity of six million bushels, which 
can be unloaded from railway trucks at the rate of 80,000 bushels per hour. 
The wheat will be delivered to ships at the rate of 60,000 bushels per hour, 
and the stream can be split into four, thus feeding four different vessels 
simultaneously. 


An efficient Harbour Trust Fire Brigade is stationed at Goat Island, 
consisting of three ships the ‘‘ Hydra,” “‘ Pluvius,” and “ Cecil Rhodes,” 
which can discharge 3,500, 2,500, and 3,500 gallons per minute respectively. 
“These steamers are also fitted with heavy suction pipes for salvage purposes. 

The Trust has a fleet of nine dredges, one mounting a 15-ton crane. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1920, 1,345,287 tons of sand, silt, mud, rock, &c., 
were removed. The cost of dredging, towing, and repairs during the same 

‘period amounted to £53,359. 

During the year 40,930,513 passengers were carried by the various ferry 
services, as against 36,310,694 during the previous year. 

The number of persons employed by the Trust in June, 1930, was 1,628, 
and their salaries for the same month amounted to £34,206. 

The capital debt on 30th June, 1920, amounted to £8,959,886, and 


the revenue and expenditure during the year ended 30th June, 1920, 
were as follows :— 


Revenue, Expenditure, 
£ £ 

Wharfage Rates ... ons ... 323,306 | Commissioners’ Salaries ... <ee 3,300 
Tonnage ‘9 x .. 20,394 | Allowance, Deputy Commissioner 236 
Berthing Charges... - 2,003 | Head Office sae ssi wa. 43,788 
Rents— Wharves, Jetties, Bonded Supervising Wharves... og 12,514 
Stores, &c. .. .« 174,780 | Control of Harbour tee wee 4,130 
Rents—Shops and Houses «.» 64,180 | Management of Property .. 28,752 
Bond and Motor Lorry sna 38,734 | Lighting Mice tae oe vw. , 1,873 
License Fees aa af 3,635 | Watching .. aed se 2,093 
Other je vee ee el 31,281 Dredging ... wie a w=. 20,724 
Insurance ...-.. se bey 7,837 
Rates and Taxes ... See va 6,118 
Pensions ... ie 17,990 
Bonds and Motor ‘Lorries ie 19,854 
| Other ss ae eee we «17,749 
Total, Working Expenditure 186,458 
Interest on Capital ee « = 858,037 

Disbursements from Public Works 
Fund a... ate tos w=: 19,992 


Total ... 0... 659,313 Grand Total vee 559,487 
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The gross revenue for the year was £658,313, equal to 7-46 per cent. on. the 
capital expenditure, and the net revenue was £471,855, equal to 5-34 per cent. 
After allowing for interest on capital at the rate of 4 per cent., and deducting 
disbursements from Public Works Fund there was a surplus of £98,826, 
equal to 1-12 per cent. on the capital. 


NewcastLe Harpour. 


Newcastle Harbour is at the mouth of the Hunter River; its area is 2,757 
acres. ‘The minimum depth on the line of fairway is 23 feet 6 inches at low 
water, ordinary spring tides, but vessels which draw 27 feet can enter safely 
at high water spring tides, and it is proposed to deepen the entrance to 32 fect 
at low water. A fleet of ten dredges is employed to maintain and deepen 
the port. The spring tide range is 5 ft. 6 in., and that of neap tide, 3 ft. 6 in. 


The harbour is sufficiently landlocked to render it safe for vessels in all 
weathers, and its natural advantages have been improved by the construction 
of breakwaters. 


Owing to its proximity to the very extensive coal-ficlds of Newcastle and 
Maitland, the port has a large expori trade in coal, and the establishment of 
steelworks at Port Waratzh has further increased its trade. 


Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 21.971 feet is provided for 
the following purposes :-— 


Coal shipping... a Ne ie ... 10,138 feet. 
General cargo Ses Ne a is .. 6,855 ,, 
Wharves on leases wi wh ee 2,550 ,, 
Wharves for Government purposes... ise (2,428 > 55 


In addition, there are ninety-eight mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels 
awaiting loading. ; 


The coal shipping wharves, which are situated on the eastern side of 
Carrington, and in the inner basin are fitted with one steam crane and 
seventeen hydraulic cranes, with a capacity from 12 to 30 tons, one MeMylor 
hoist, and six 15-ton clectric cranes. 


Coal loading, which is limited to a great extent by the trimming, has been 
carried out on vessels up to an average rate of 450 tons per hour. The depth 
at low water at these berths varies up to 28 feet. 


The general cargo shipping wharves are located on the side of the harbour 
adjacent to the city and are connected with the Great Northern Railway. 
The depth of water at these wharves is from 5 to 28 feet at low water, ordinary 
spring tides. Storage accommodation is provided at Lee Wharf, which it 
its proposed to extend still further. 


Harpours AND ANCHORAGES. 


The principal shipping places on the coast of New South Wales, which 
has an approximate length of 700 miles, may be classified as natural harbours, 
artificial harbours, bar harbours, and anchorages. The following statement 
shows these shipping places in order from north to south, their distances 
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from Sydney, and the average depths at low water, ordinary spring tides, 
and the number and: a caad of wharves :at 30th June, 1920 :— 


| ‘Average depths low | | 
Distance ' water ordin: ary spring Wharves. 
from Port, tides. 
Sydney i» se min ie 
in miles. | On Bar. | open No. Length. 
. ft. in. | ft. in, | feet. 
374. | Tweed River (h) At .{ 5 0 )°7 0 2 | 185 
345 | Byron Bay (a)* i a a a se 1,442 
-381 | Rieltmond River (5) ... .( 12 6 !11 6 3 1,000 
296 {Clarence River (b) ... ..{ 11 8 | 12 9 41 5 1,845 
254 | Woolgoolga (a)* Gl. See | 1 | 1,561 
240 | Coffs Harbour (a)* ‘i es Ds. 3) 1,642 
930 «| Bellenger River (6) ... wf £53 | 507 2 160 
223 | Nambucca River (0) ... wf 5 0 5 3 8 | 1,440 
916 |-Macleay River (6) | 7-8 7 9 13 780 
209 | Trial Bay (a) aa a is aes ae 
174 | Hastings River (Port Mae. 6 5 3 9 7 315 
quarie) (b) ' 
159 | Camden.-Haven (db)... wil 4 9 5 9 4 160 
147 | Crowdy Bay (@) see tee Mis a 
144 -| Manning River (t) wef 9 0 7°3 0 13 650 
123 | Port Forster (b)* 3.0 6 0 4 1,080 
109 | Sugarloaf Bay (Seal Rocks (a) vate cave es 
83. | Fly Road (Port etepuens) () 27 0 | 1 120 
62. | Port Hunter (b)* % | 23 6 25 21,971 
49 | Lake Macquarie \) . 49 | 4 9 3 116 
19 | Broken Bay (7) ix me ou ies jak sae 
—~ | Port Jackson (nj* .., | 40 OO] ow, 185 60,861 
12 | Botany Bay (a) 7 il eceetee! Ol ama 2 a 
44 | Wollongoug (arf)* ... ..| 14 0 aes Ses 1,600 
48 | Port Kembla (a4)*  ... sii oe vas 3 2,762 
53 | Shellharbour (a7rt)* ... aap 8 0 ste Dans 346 
59 | Kiama (art)* Ne Ale aves vas re 1,060 
74 | Crookhaven (4) nad | 15 0 | 9 6 3 | 220 
82 Jervis Bay (2) - a eae sf fas ok aes ee 
“108 | Ulladulla (art)* . | 1 180 
134 | Bateman’s Bay (b) .. wf 6 0 i 3 t 180 
141 Moruya River (b) .. | 6 9 6 0 2 80 
157 | Narooma (Wagonga Inlet (b} 5 0 3 0 7 280 
163 | Bermagui Bay (a)* ... AA tee vo 1 120 
186 | Tathra Bay ‘(a)* we veal aes a 1 120 
197 | Merimbula (6)* : . : | 1 | 120 
208 | Twofold Bay (Eden) ‘(a)* one H J 560 
i i 
(+) Denotes-anchorage. (2) Bar harbour, (art) Artificial harbour. (#) Natural harbour, 


* Maintained by the Governinent, 


As shown in the above table, certain wharves-are‘maintained by the’ Gert 
ment, the remainder being under the control of the Shires and Municipalities 
in which they are situated. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


‘CoMPARED with older countries, New South Wales cannot be considered. 
an important manufacturing country. Nevertheless over £50,000,000 have 
been invested in these secondary industries, which give employment to 
about 145,000 persons. The industries are principally domestic, which 
have been called into existence by local requirements, or as the result of 
natural resources. There are many products which come into competition 
with imported articles, but of manufacture for export in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, there is very little, except of food commodities. 

Returns relating to the manufacturing industry are collected under the 
authority of the “Census Act, 1901,” and must be furnished by every 
proprietor of a factory. The returns are used for statistical purposes only, 
and may not be produced in any court of law even under subpena. 

Prior to 1896 there was no uniformity in the method of collection in the 
various States, but in that year uniformity was secured with Victoria by 
agreement between the Statisticians. A standard classification of factories 
was adopted at a conference of statisticians in 1902, and the statistics for 
all the States have since been compiled on the same basis. 

The following table is a summary of the important facts relating to the 
establishments in New South Wales which came within the definition of a 
factory and furnished returns in 1901, 1911, 1918-19, and 1919-20. The 
figures for the first two years relate to the calendar years, but the others 
are for the years ended 30th June. 


Particulars. 1901. 1911. 1918-19, 1919-20, 

Number of Establishments... ie 3,367 5,039 5,460 5,662 

Male ... 54,556 82,083 96,884 109,836 

Number of Employees ...4 Female | —:11, 674 26,541 30,707 34,618 

Total ... 66,230 aries 4 bets ‘4 Toe are 

. : Male £ * 8,91 583 H ? ’ aed) ’ 

Salaries and Wages paid Female £ * 1,130,079 | 1,991,250] | 21552,848 

to: Tanployeott Total £| 4,952,000 | 10,047,662 | 16,957,919| 21,681,196 
Capital invested in Land, Buildings, 

and Fixtures... ve £] 7,838,628 | 13,140,207 | 22,081,877 | 24,138,890 

Value of Plant and Machinery... £} 5,860,725 | 12,510,600 | 23,651,152 26,366,083 
Machinery—Average Horse-power in 

use h.p. 44,265 127,547 1197,836 187,514 

Value of Materials and Fuel used £) 15 637,611 34,913,564 | 72,035,493 | 83,899,163 


Value added to Raw Materials in 


process of Manufacture £/ 10,010,860 | 19,432,447 | 32,767,525 | 39,314,317 
Total Value of Output ... £| 25,648,471 | 54,346,011 |104,803,018 123,213,480 
Average per Factory— 

Employees... ws No] 19-7 21-6 23-4 25°5 

Horse-power of Machinery . . hp. 13-2 25°3 36:2 33°1 

Land and Buildings... wie OE 2,328 2,607 4,044 4,263 

Plant and Machinery.., or £ 1,740 2,482 4,332 4,657 

Material and Fuel... £ 4,644 6,928 13,193 14,818 

Value added in me of Manu- 

facture ay £ 2,973 3,856 6,001 6,943 

Total Output ... ae ae £ 7,617 10,784 19,195 21,762 
Average per Employee— | 

Time Worked ,,, das months| 11°32 11°55 11:57 11°54 

Male £ * 114 161 181 

Salaries and Wages +... { Female £ * 43 65 74 

Total £ 81 96 137 155 

Value of Materials and Fuel... £ 236 321 564 58) 

Value added in Manufacture.., £ 151 179 256 272 

Total Output oo... w. ie £ 387 500 812 853 


* Information not available. 4 Excluding drawings of working proprietors, 
29005—A 
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The foregoing statement shows that the number of establishments has 
increased since 1901 by 68-per cent., and the number of employees by over 
118 per cent. In 1901 the capital invested in land, buildings, fixtures, plant 
and machinery amounted to £13,699,353, and in 1919-20 it had increased 
to £50,504,973, or by over 268 per cent. The value of the output, whick 
inéludes the production of butter and cheese factories, was nearly five times 
as great as in 1901; but this is due largely to the increase in the values of 
commodities during recent years. Side by side with this development the 
amount paid in wages increased by 847 per cent., and the expenditure on 
materials and fuel by 487 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS AND FACTORIES. 


Until a comparatively recent period the establishments under Government 
control consisted almost entirely of railway workshops, dockyards, and othes 
establishments engaged principally in the repair or renovation rather than 
in the actual manufacture of articles. Now, however, there are State 
factories producing such diverse articles as bricks and clothes. In view of 
the number and importance of State and Commonwealth industrial under- 
takings, the following table has been prepared to show the details of their 
operations in 1919-20, in comparison with those of other establishments :— 


ce Other, Total. 
Number of Establishments... As oat ei - 81 5,581 5,662 
Male... Ps 18,321 91,515 109,836 
Number of Employees... Female ... as 688 33,930 34,618 
Total .., ag 19,009 125,445 144,454 
Male £) 3,905,044 | 15,223,304 | 19,128,348 
Salaries and Wages paid to < Female £ 41,266 2,511,582 2,552,848 
‘Employees. . ' 
Total... £) 3,946,310 | 17,734,886 { 21,681,196 
Capital invested in Land, vee and Fix- 
tures.. ‘ ves £} 2,940,096 | 13,236,764 | 16,176,860 
Rent paid sis £ 4,498 524,304 528,802 
Value of Plant and iNashiney £| 4,399,305 | 21,966,778 | 26,366,083 
Machinery—Average Horse-powerin use... .. 61,449 204,352 «4+265,801 
Value of Materials and Fuel used . or £) 3,290,191 | 80,608,972 | 83,899,163 
Value added to Raw Materials in EEE of 
Manufacture.. aes £| 4,580,495 | 34,733,822 39,314,317 
Total Value of Outeue _ _ ane £| 7,870,686 | 115,342,794 | 123,213, 480 


* Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 
t In the above table each of the various railway workshops is counted as a separate establishment, 


In making comparisons between the results shown by Governmental and 
Other establishments, it should be noted that in the former repair work 
constitutes the largest portion of the work done; also that in such establish- 
ments the profit would appear in reducing the price of the product. rather 
than in showing a large margin over cost. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES. 


The manufacturing industries have been arranged for purposes of refer- 
ence and comparison into nineteen classes, in accordance with a standard 
classification adopted at a Conference of Statisticians, 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


‘The classes are as. follow :— 


Crass 1.—Treating Raw Mareri- 
ALS, &c. 


Boiling-down Tallow, Refining, &c. 
Sausage Skins, &. 

‘Tanneries. 

Wool-scouring, Fellmongericg. 
Chaff-cutting, Corn-crushing, &c, 


Crass I1,—OiLs anp Fats, &c, 


Oil and Grease. 
Soap and Candles, 


Cass III. — Strong, Cuay, 
Guass, &c, 


Bricks and Tiles, 

Glass (in. Inding Bottles). 

Glass (Ornamental). 

Lime, Plaster, Cement, and 
Asphalt. : 

Marble, Slate, &e. 

Pottery and Earthenware (includ- 
ing Modelling, &c. : 


Cuass IV.--WorkinG IN Woop. 


Boxes and Cases, 

Cooperage. 

Joinery. 

Saw-mills. 

Wood-turning, Wood-carving, &c. 


Cuass V.—MuraL Works, 
MACHINERY, &? 


Agricultural Implements, 

Art Metal Works, 

Brass and Copper. 

Cutlery. 

Engineering. 

Galvanized [ron-working. 

{ronworks and Foundries. 

a Carriages, Rolling-stock, 

Ce 

Railway and Traniway Work- 
shops. 

Smelting. 

Stoves and Ovens. 

Tinsmithing. 

Wire-working. 

Other Metal Works (including 
Nail and Lead Mills). 


C1ass VI.—Foop anp Drink, &¢, 


Bacon-cur:g. 

Butter-factories, Creameries, &c. 
Butterine and Margarine. 
Cheese Factories, 

Condensed Milk. 
Meat-preserving. 

Bisenite, 

Confectionery. 


Ciass VI.—Foop anv DRINK, 

&c.—continued, 

Cornflour, Oatmeal, &e. 

Flour-mills. 

Jam and Fruit-canning. 

Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar. 

Sugar Mills, 

Sugar Refining and Distilling. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, &c. 

Breweries, 

Condiments, Coffee, Spices, &c. 

Ice and Refrigerating. 

Malting. 

Tobacco, Cigars, &c. 


Crass VII.—CLoTHING, AND 
TEXTILE Fasrics, &C. 


Woollen and Tweed Mills. 

Hosiery and Knitted Goods. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Clothing (Slop). 

Clothing (Tailoring). 

Clothing (Waterproof and Oi}- 
skin). 


Dressmaking and Millinery 
(Makers’ Material). : 
Dressmaking and _ Millinery 


(Customers’ Material). 


- Dyeworks and Cleaning. 


Furriers. 

Hais and Caps. 

Shirts, Tics, and Scarfs. 
Rope and Cordage. 
Sailmaking. 

Tents and ‘Tarpautins. 


Crass VIII.—-Books, Paper, 
PRINTING, &C. 


Eleetrotvping and Stereotyping. 

Paper-making, Paper Boxes, 
Bags, &c. 

Photo-engraving. 

Printing and Binding. 


Cass IX.—Mustcat INsi RUMENTS, 
&e. 


Musical Instruments and Sewing 
Machines, 


CiasS X.—-ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. 
Arnis and Explosives, 


CiLass XI.—VEHICLES, SADDLERY, 
Harnuss, dc, 


Coach and Waggon Building. 
Cycles and Motors. 
Perainbulators. 

Saddlery, Harness, &c. 
Spokes, &c, 

Whips. 
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Crass XII.—Snip AND Boat 
Buitpine anp REPAIRING. 


Docks and Slips. 
Ship-building and Repairing. 


CLass XIII,—-FURNITUER, 
BeEDpING, &c, 


Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery, 

Chair-making. 

Furnishiny, Drapery, &e. 

Furniture and Cabinet-making, 
and Billiard Tables. 

Picture Frames. 

Window Blinds, 


Ciass XIV,—DruGs anD 
CHEMICALS, 


Chemivals, Drugs, and Medicines, 
Paints and Varnishes, 
Inks, Polishes, &c, 


Cneluding 
Fertilisers). 


Cass XV.—SURGICAL AND OTHER 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Surgical, Optical, and other 
Scientific lvstruments. 


Cuiass XVI.—JEWELLERY, TIME: 
PIXCES, AND PLATED-WARRE. 


Electro-plating. 7 
Manufacturing Jewellery, &c, 


Ciass XVIT.—Heat, Licht, aNp 
Pownr, 
Coke-works. ; 
Electric Apparatus. 
Electric-light and Power. 
Gas-works and Kerosene. 
Lainps and Fittings, &c, 
Hydraulic Power. 


Chass XVII. ~LEATUERWARE 
(NEL. 


Leather Belting, Fancy Leather, 
Portmianteaux, and Bags. 


Cusss XIX.—Minok WARES 
(X.ELI.). 


Basket and Wickerware, 
ting, &c. 

Brooms and Brushware. 

Rubber Goods. 

Toys, 

Umbrellas. 

Other Industries, 


Mat- 


The returns relate to establishments employing four or more than four 
persons engaged directly or indirectly in working at certain handicrafts, or 
in preparing or manufacturing articles for trade or sale, and to establish- 
ments employing less than four persons, where machinery, operated by 
steam, gas, electric, water, wind, or horse power, is used. 


The term “ establishment ”’ includes branches which, whether conducted in 
separate buildings or not, deal with separate branches of industry, and are 
therefore counted as industrial entities. 


With the exception of tanneries, of bacon, butter, cheese, soap and candle 
factories, of brickyards, of quarries, and of gas and lime works, establish- 
ments operating with manual labour only, and with fewer than four workers, 
are not included. If two or more Chinamen are employed, however, the 
place is considered to be a factory. 
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The foregoing definition, based on the number of workers, applies uni- 
formly to all other industries, and includes tailoring, bootmaking, dress- 
making, and millinery establishments. It does not, however, cover shops 
engaged only in retail trade and in the distribution or importation of goods ; 
nor does it apply to bakeries, butcheries in which sausages and smallgoods 
are made, laundries, monumental masonry yards, aud waterworks. 


With the exception of blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, the definition 
covers establishments in which workers are engaged in repairing or 
assembling manufactured parts of an article. 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are obtained; and persons employed in the importing or retail branch 
of the business are not included. Where two or more industries are being 
conducted, a return is furnished for each industry; if power from the same 
generating plant is used for more than one industry, it is proportionately 
distributed. The generation of electric-light and power for use in other 
manufacturing operations, even if carried out on the premises, is treated 
as an independent industry. 

The value of production includes the products of educational, charitable, 
and reformatory or other public institutions, excluding penitentiaries, 


Motive Power. 


The power used for driving machinery in factories is derived almost 
entirely from steam. Other agencies, principally gas, are used only to a 
limited extent, and, although there are electric engines of considerable 
voltage, they are employed mainly for lighting and tramway purposes, and 
the generation of their power depends upon some other class of engine. 


The following table shows the distribution of motive-power through the 
various agencies of steam, gas, electricity (generated by steam-power), water 
and oil, expressed in units of horse-power, for the first and second quin- 
quennial periods and succeeding years since Federation :— 


Av’g 
Establish- Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). i P. 
Year. ments |. = x hk 
itscnin ee: Steam. Gas, Electricity, | Water. Oil. vicar city. Pcie 
iz | : 1 
1901 1,969 42,555 1,577 | 330 97 36 44,265 22 
1906 2,496 70,192 4,212 8,989 75 277 74,756 | 30 
191] 3,550 113,939 12,201 20,671 | 222 1,185 | 127,547 | 36 


1912 | 3,775 | 130,479 | 16,028 | 26,652] 273 | 1,181 | 147,961 | 39 
1913 | 3,974 | 141,025| 13,802 / 35,885 307 | 1,478] 156,612 | 39 
1914-15] 3,987 | 158,718 | 14,552,  50,179| 283 | 1,885 | 175,438 | 44 
1915-16! 4,077 | 177,162 | 13,926 | 58,075 319 | 1,689 | 193,096 | 47 
1916-17} 4,272 | 159,712} 13,312) 61,702| 274 | 1,830] 175,128] 42 


1917-18} 4,444 175,232 14,110 67,719 | 248 1,795 | 191,385 | 43 


1918-19 | 4,451 181,611 14,227 74,567 63 1,935 | 197,836 | 44 
1919-20) 4,730 171,590 13,342 78,287 | 165 2,417 187,514 | 40. 
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During the nineteen years under review the potential horse-power of the 
machinery in the State increased from 57,335 to 480,818; or, exclusive of 
electric or secondarily-produced power, from 56,669 to 305,496. The 
development of electrical power is characteristic of the period, the full 
capacity of machinery so equipped advancing from 666 h.-p. in 1901, to 
125,317 h.-p. in 1919-20. In all statements of the comparative horse-power 
of machinery it is, however, advisable to eliminate the electrical agency, as 
it is a reproduced or transmitted force originating from some other primal 
source. 

The actual average motive force, exclusive of electricity, employed in 
operating machinery, amounted in all the factories of the State, in 1901, to 
44,265 horse-power; and in 1919-20 to 187,514 horse-power. The average 
horse-power per establishment increased from 22 to 40, or by 82 per cent. 
during the period. 

Exclusive of electrical power the proportion of average motive force used 
in operating machinery to potential motive-force was about 78 per cent, in 
1901, and about 65 per cent. in 1919-20. Broadly speaking, the motive 
power of machinery is capable of supplying a third more energy than 
that ordinarily operated. 


EstTaBLISHMENTS. 
The following table shows the number of manufactories and works in the 


Metropolitan district and in the remainder of the State, together with the 
number of establishments in which machinery was installed :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. New South Wales. 


Year. ! 7 T 
With Without Total With Without | Total With Without 
Machinery.| Machinery.| *°%* | Machinery.| Machinery. * |Machinery,| Machinery. 


Total. 


1901 754 661 | 1,415| 1,215 737 | 1,952| 1,969 | 1,398 | 3,367 
1906 | 1,136 635 | 1,771] 1,360 730 | 2,090) 2,496 | 1,365 | 3,861 
1911 | 1,793 717 | 2,510! 1,757 772 | 2,529 | 3,550 | 1,489 | 5,039: 
1912 | 1,964 686 | 2,650! 1,811 701 | 2,512 | 3,775 | 1,387 | 5,162 
1913 | 2,093 658 |2,751| 1,881 714 | 2,595 | 3,974 | 1,372 | 5,346- 
1914-5) 2,154 709 | 2,863] 1,832 573 | 2,405 | 3,986 | 1,282 | 5,268 
1915-6] 2,250 565 | 2,815| 1,827 568 | 2,395 | 4,077 | 1,133 | 5,210 


1916-7, 2,416 589 3,005 | 1,856 495 2,351 | 4,272 1,084 | 5,356: 


1917-8] 2,545 540 | 3,085 | 1,899 430 2,329 | 4,444 970 | 5,414 
1918-9} 2,575 578 | 3,153 | 1,876 431 2,307 | 4,451 1,009 | 5,460 
1919-2.| 2,819 557 | 3,376} 1,911 375 2,286 | 4,730 932 | 5,662 


Shipping facilities and an incomparable harbour have made Sydney the 
chief manufacturing centre of the State, but in some industries Newcastle 
is an important rival, and has large iron and steel-producing works, which 
are lacking in the Metropolis. In the earliest days of the State’s history, 
Sydney, as the first place of settlement, was of necessity the sole manufac- 
turing town in the territory; in 1901, after more than a century of eolonisa- 
tion, the Metropolitan area contained over 42 per cent. of the manufacturing 
establishments in the State, and in 1920 this proportion had increased to 
nearly 60 per cent, 
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“The country manufacturing industries are occupied mainly with the 
direct handling of primary products, but at Lithgow there cre the Common- 
wealth small arms and ammunition works and a large iron and steel 
foundry, while Newcastle has large iron and steel works, a galvanised 
iron works, an extensive ship-building yard, and numerous other large 


factories. 


In the Metropolitan area factories for the clothing and textile fabric 
industries head the list, followed in order by those treating metals and 
machinery. In the remainder of the State the industries dealing with food 
and drink are first in order of precedence, followed by those working in 
wood; next come establishments engaged in making vehicles and harness. 

The following table shows the principal facts relating to each class of 
manufacturing industry conducted in the State and in the Metropolitan 
district during the year 1919-20:— 


a A Soo: 2 lEex 
2 7 Le] o ae : 
B A"Bipoyen | AEE /ELE) ceglee Sud 
* a4 Bane 
Class of Industry. a eee £8 2 Es Ba, S F Bee 
4 EEA | 238 Save shes 
| # | Males. |Femates.; Total, | Fs | Se > | SO 2/8 to” 
7 4 med) = [ogo 
a a BE 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 
months.| h.-p. £ & 
‘Treating Raw Material, etc. 237; 4,349 125 4,474 10°88 | 8,643) 737,649) 789,181 
Oils, Fats, etc. 39) 1,383 361 1,744 11°39 | 1,992 451,138] 261,501 
Processes ‘in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc.| 290 8,032 110 | 8,142 | 11.39 | 16,130] 1,685,453) 1,310,044 
Working in Wood we] 754) 9,045 160 | 9,205 ) 10-96 | 18,119) 1,162,548) 1,2¢0,850 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. |..| 871 31,428 629 | 32,057 | 11°63 | 54,809) 6,848,717] 5,832,981 
‘Connected with Food, Driuk, ate, 783! 13,110 6,172 | 19,282 | 11°18 | 34,347] 4,861,435] 2,711,367 
pong: Textile Fabrics, ete. 1,035) 8,541 20,888 | 29,429 11°76 | 7,473] 986,460] 2,947,356 
Booke, Paper, Printing, ec, 473) 7,479 3,168 ) 10,647 | 11°83 | 7,425) 1,707,393] 1,589,937 
Musical Instruments, ete. 23} 549 47 596 | 114 865] 21,097] 10?,784 
Arms and Explosives .. 5} REA 5 819] 12°00 | 1,574) 323,705] 197,463 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete.| 484| 4,955 195 | 5,150 | 11°62 | 2,062) 254,425) 680,613 
Ship and Boat- -building, etc. 36| 6,870 88 | 6,908 | 11°98 | 4,796) 1,502,055) 1,469,925 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholatery 270} 3,859 55 4,364 11°59 | 2,778) 139,444) 629,344 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 117) 1,639 9f1 2,620 11°04 | 2,488} 513,904) 351,685 
Surgical and. other ” Scientifl : : : 
ede } to) 1s 44| 199] 11-94] 60; 18,569) 28,768 
anmeliery) Timepieces, ‘and. Plated- } 61 783 13 g96 | 11°86 gic] 39,887] 145,465 
Heat, Light, and Power 238: 4,670 88 | 4,758 | 11-46 | 101,092| 5,112,816] 949,661 
Leatherware, NEL ow, tee «| 87 652 379 | 1,081 11°80 138 22.638; 119,463 
‘Minor Wares, N.E.1.  .., xs «| 983) 1,523 610 | 2,123 | 11°51 | 1,179) 161,1-0 42,837 
Total ... i Se .| 5,662) 109,886 | 24,618 | 144,454] 11°54 / 265,901! 96,963,033! 21,€81,1°6 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Treating Raw Material, etc.... »-| 112) 3,069 121 8,190 11°79 | 7,047) 607,267; 634,037 
Oils, Fats, etc. ... 26) 1,023 311 1,334 11°78 | 1.447) 359,127; 206,019" 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. 141) 5,326 75 | 5,401 | 11°59 |° 8,369] 764,848) 89,969 
Working in Wood ne 256) 4,281 97 4,378 11°68 | 8,523] 486,150) 685,699 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. 504] 20,868 569 | 21,487 11-87 | 16,896} 2,905,535] 8,753,400 
‘Counected with Food, Drink, etc....| 272] 8,158 5,440 | 13,598 11°48 | 18,898] 3,057,°96, 1,895,730 
‘Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete, 333) 7,467 19,228 | 23,695 11°75 | 5,979) 840,700) 2, ‘677, 4:0 
Booka, Paper, Printing, etc. 282] 6,216 3,047 2,263 11°84 | 6,640 1,379,360, #1,395,. 545 
Tore ee ete. 23} 549 a ea ae a pat 102,784 
-Arms and Explosives . 4) 22 2: 12° 1,£0 01 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, eta. 250} 3,346 147 8,493 11°57 | 1,187} 149,330) $91,123 
“Ship and Boat-building, etc. 32) 4,750 12 4,762 11-99 | 3,758) 1,131,652) 1,056,590 
-¥urniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 235) 3,539 496 4,035 11°61 | 2,549) 127,653; 584,620 
‘Drugs, Chemicals, and By- -products| 108) 1,40 977 2,417 11°S5 | 1,960; 364,718; 318,683 
SUN ee ea cthier Rerencls Meee tol ‘aks 44| 199] 11:94] 60| 13,569| 98,768 
pacino Timepieces, and P Plated: at; e768 nz] -875| 11-867 346) 39,177] 142,814 
Heat, Light, and "Power ws «| 101) 2,906 61 2,967 11°52 174,183) 3,135,434, 62,644 
Teatherware, NEL ase re 37 652 379 1,031 11-80 18 22,638} =119,4°3 
Minor Wares, N.B.I. .., ace o 85) 1,475 607 2,082 11°51 | 1,128) 158,464) 286,°7€ 
Total... ats ss =i6) 76,005) 31,772 |107,777 | 11°73 | 159,512 15,576,060, 15,789,781 
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The following statement shows the distribution of establishments, accord- 
ing to the number of persons engaged, in the Metropolitan district and in 
the remainder of New South Wales, at intervals since the year 1901 :— 


1901. 1911. 1913. 1919-20. 
ercyicrenanee Establish-| *Em- |Establish-| *Em- |Establish-| *Em- | Establigh-| *Em- 
os ments. | ployees. | ments. | ployees.| ments. | ployees.| ments, | ployees. 
MeErnopotitan District. 

Under 4 employees} 79 188 238 547 302; 678 444 974 

4 employees 105 | 420 179 716 190; 760 224 896 

5 to 10 employees| 429 | 3,036 743 | 8,336 809 | 5,800 965 | 6,861 

11,, 20 3 \ 334 | 4,939 520 | 7,834 570 | 8,423 673 | 10,007 
21,, 3 | 279 | 8,564 477 | 14,655 527 | 16,593 641 | 20,100: 
51 ,,100 ae ' 107 | 7,518 202 | 14,360 193 | 13,678 233 | 16,326 

101 and upwards... 82 | 17,750 151 | 34,144 160 | 40,331 196 | 52,613 
Total 1,415 42,415. 2,510 | 77,592 | 2,751 | 86,263 3,376 |107,777° 

REMAINDER OF STATE. : 

Under 4 employees 439 | 1,094 538 | 1,282 569 | 1,347 495 | 1,117 
4 employees 256 | 1,024 371 | 1,484 367 | 1, “463 275 | 1,100- 
5 to 10 employees 768 | 5,333 | 993 | 6,817\ 1,010 | 6,920 898 6,252 

11,20 4, «. 294 | 4,236 | 381 | 5,390 381 | 5,457 358 | 5,179 

21,, 50 Gael ess 142 | 4,612 164; 4,874 175 | 5,219 166 | 5,098 
51 ,,100 ge eae 30 | 2,086 40 | 2,858 47 | 3,311 40 | 2,722 

101 and upwards... 23 | 5,430 42 | 8,327 46 | 10,415 54 | 15,209 

Total 1,952 | 23,815 | 2,529 31, 032 31,032) 2 2,595 34,137 2,286 | 36,677 

New Sout Waters 

Under 4 employees; 518 ] 1,282 776 1,829 871 | 2,025 939 2,091 
4 employees : 361 | 1,444 550 | 2,200; 557 | 2,228 499) 1,996: 
5 to 10 employees; 1,197 | 8,369! 1,736 | 12,153, 1,819 | 12,720 1,863 | 13,113: 
11l,, 20 ,, . 628 | 9,175 | 901 | 13,224 951 | 13,880 | 1,031 | 15,186 
21,, 50 - 421 | 13,176 | 641 | 19,529 702 | 21,812 807 | 25,198 
51 ,,100 is 137 | 9,604 ; 242 | 17,218 240 | 16,989 273 | 19,048. 
101 and upwards... 105 | 23,180 193 | 42,471 206 50,746 | 250 | 67,822 
Total 3,367 66,230 | 5,039 |108,624) 5,346 120,400] 5,662 |144,454 


* Including working proprietors. 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that establishments employing: 
10 hands or less represent nearly 60 per cent. of the total number. 


The relative position of each group of establishments is presented in the 
the following statement :— 


Establishments 
employing—- 


Under 4 employees 
4 employees ... 


5 to 10 employees z 


11,, 20 5 
21 ” 50 ” 
51,, 100 i 
101 and upwards 


Total 


| 


Proportion of each Group to Total. 
| Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. 
| 1901. 1911. | 1913. | 1919-20.| 1901. | 1911. | 1918. | 1919-20. 
per cent.| per cent.| per cent.|! per cent.{ per cent./ per cent | per cent.| per cent, 
56 | 9°5 11°0 13-2 22°5 21°3 22°0 21° 
74 71 6:9 66 13+1 14°7 14°1 12°0 
30-3 29°86 29°4 | 286; 39:3 39-2 38°9 39°3 
| 23°6 20°7 20°7 19°9 1571 15:1 14°7 167 
| 19°7 19°0 | 19-2 19°0 73 65 67 73 
76 | 8-1 70 i 6°9 15 1°6 1°8 17 
58, 60) 58, 58| 12) 16) 18) 24 
‘| 100-6 10070 | 100°0 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 
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The average number of employees per establishment is 32 in the Metro- 
polis, 16 in the remainder of the State, and 26 in the whole State; in 1901 
the averages were 30, 12, and 20 respectively. 


In the Metropolitan district the tendency is towards an increase of small 
workshops and factories, and a gradual decline in the proportion of larger 
establishments ;- nevertheless, the proportion of hands employed in factories 
emnploying over ten hands has increased slightly since 1901. 


Since 1913 the number of establishments in New South Wales has 
increased by 5°9 per cent., and the number of employees by 20 per cent. 
During the war there was a large withdrawal of male labour from industrial 
life, and the number of persons employed in manufactories and works fell 
below that of 1913, but the leeway has been recovered, and the persons now 
employed number 24,000 more than in 1913. 


CapiItaAL InvestepD IN PREMISES. 


With regard to capital permanently invested in manufacturing industries, 
particulars are available only regarding the value of land, buildings, and 
fixtures which are the property of the occupier; if they are not the property. 
of the oceupier the rental value is recorded. 


The following statement shows the extent to which, since 1901, the 
capital value of the premises used for manufacturing purposes has increased, 
also the advance in the value of plant and machinery installed :— 


‘ Average per 
No. of Capital Value Value of Establishment, 
Year, Establish- of Premises (owned| Machinery, Tools, | === __ __ 
ments, | and rented). and Plant. Value of | Value of Mae 
Premises, igang Sid 
£ £ £ £ 
1901 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,741 
1906 2,861 *9,335,966 8,407,337 2,418 2,178 
1911 , 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
1912 5,162 14,395,026 13,795,195 2,789 2,672 
1813 5,346 15,405,018 14,861,676 2,882 2,780 
1914-15 5,269 16,843,698 16,866,982 3,197 3,201 
1915-16 5,210 17,770,517 | 18,211,104 3,410 3,495 
1916-17 5,356 18,920,057 20,364,122 3,532 3,802 
1917-18 5,414 20,533,171 21,739,739 3,793 4,015 
1918-19 5,460 22,081,877 23,651, 152 4,044 4,332 
1919-20 5,662 24,138,890 | 26,366,083 4,263 4,657 
Percentage Increases, | 
1901-1920... ..,| 68-2 207-9 | 349'9 831 | 1675 


ee ee eee 
*Value in 1907, 
The premises owned by the occupiers in 1919-20 were valued at 
£16,176,860, and rented premises at £7,932,030, the valuation of the latter 
being based on the rent paid, capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase. 
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It will be noted that the value of machinery and plant is now greater 
than that of the land and buildings. The great advance, particularly during 
the last five years, in the value of the former, does not imply an extra- 


ordinary increase in the employment of mechanical utilities, bemg due 
mainly to inflated values. : 


SALARIES AND WAGES. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


“The salaries and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1919-20 to £21,681,196; male workers received £19,128,348, 


equal to £181 1s. 1d. per head; and female workers, £2,552,848, or £74 6s. 8d. 
per head. 


A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid since 1901 
is shown below, together with the average amount received and the average 
time worked per employee :— 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 


Proprietors). i Wages Levels. 

Average 
1911 = 1000. time 

Year, Average per Employee. I Worked 
r 

Total. f . | Ruphoces 

Male. Female. | Total. + Males. | Females. | Total. 

rs 

£ £34 /£ sd] £84. months, 

1901 4,952,000 * | * 81 0 0} ¢ * 839 | 11°32 
1906 5,591,888 * | * The 39-7 * bal 804 | 11°45 
1911 | 10,047,662 | 114 4 $/| 438 2 1 96 7 1] 1000] 1000 | 1000 | 11.55 
1912 | 11,592,052 | 122 10 0148 7 9) 104 8 10 | 1072 | 1123 | 1085 | 11°59 
1913 | 12,683,884 } 12715 4/50 510,109 18 2) 1118; 1167 | 1139 | 11-62 
1914-15! 12,667,721 | 130 19 3! 52 18 10 | 112 18 11 | 1146 | 1228 | 1172] 11°46 
1915-16 | 13,413,845 | 141 9 11] 53 14 6 (119 5 11 | 1238 | 1246 | 1238 | 11:56 
1916-17 | 14,381,309 | 149 6 11 | 57 910] 126 3 3 1307.| 1334 | 1309 | 11°55 
1917-18 | 14,701,255 | 148 18 8/61 5 6] 126 3 7 | 1804 | 1422 | 1309 | 11747 
1918-19 | 16,957,919 | 160 16 4/65 9 3) 137 6 6 | 1408{ 1519 | 1425 | 11°57 
1919-20] 21,681,196 | 181 1 1174 6 8 | 15417 6; 1585 1724 | 1607 | 11°54 


* Not available. 


Since 1911 the average wages of males have increased by over 59 per 
cent., and of females by 72 per cent.; it should be noted, moreover, that 
the proportion of juvenile labour was slightly less in the earlier year, when 
boys under 16 represented 3 per cent. of the total males, compared with 3-5 
per cent. in 1920, and girls under 16 represented 85 per cent. of all 
females employed, as against 10-8 per cent. in 1920. 


Comparing the wages in 1920 with those of 1913, the year before the 
war, it will be seen that the average wage of males has risen from 
£127 15s. 4d. to £181 1s. 1d., and of females from £50 5s. 10d. to 
£74 6s. 8d.; the rates of increases are 41-7 per cent. and 47-8 per cent. 
respectively. The average time worked in each year was practically the 
same. 

The average wage of males is highest in the arms and explosives industry, 
in which the average amount paid per worker in 1919-20 was £242 8s, 6d. 
This is due in a large measure to the inclusion of the Commonwealth 
Small Arms Factory, where a large proportion of highly-skilled labour is 
employed. No other industry pays an average wage approaching this 
amount. The next highest average wage received was by those engaged in 
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ship-building, namely, £217 0s. 1d-- The lowest average wage, £149 0s. 6d., 
was received by leather workers. 


Of the female workers, those employed in the clothing industries received 
an average wage of £76 3s. 3d. in 1919-20, being £4 12s. 5d. more than waa 
paid to employees engaged in printing, book-binding, &e. The average’wage 
of all female workers was £74 63. 8d. 


VALUE oF Propuction rrom MANUFACTORIES, AND Costs. 


In a previous table giving the value of production from manufactories, 
returns from establishments treating milk products were included. 


The value of goods manufactured or of work done in 1919-20, excluding 
the production of establishments dealing with milk products, amounted to 
£117,625,874. Of this amount, £78,997,974 represents the cost of materials 
used and fuel consumed, the value added by processes of treatment, inclu- 
sive of salaries and wages, being £38,627,900. 


The following table shows the proportion of each item combined in the 
process of production to the total output :— 


Industries 


Proportien 
Headinc. connected Other All ot Total 
8 vith Milk | Industries. | Industries. 
arn ees “ ndustries ndustries. Output. 
£ £ £  :| per cent. 
‘Materials... ...| 4,852,286 | 76,336,211 | 81,188,497 65°5 
Fuel, including Motive- -power rented on 48,903 | 2,661,763 | 2,710,666 2:2 
Salaries and Wages ae wa si 193,948 | 21,487,248 | 21,681,196 176 
Total ... cha ...| 5,095,137 |100,485,222 |105,580,359 85°3 
ba pe or Goods Manufactured’ and] 5,587,606 |117,625,874 |123,213,480 
Work done. 
‘Balance for general Purposes and Profit...) 492,469} 17,140,652 | 17,633,121 14°7 


Thus, out of every hundred pounds’ worth of goods produced in manu- 
factories, the materials used and the fuel consumed in the manufacture 
thereof cost £67 14s., while the workers received £17 12s., leaving a balance 
of £14 14s. for the payment of overhead charges and for profits. 


There are, of course, numerous items to be considered before profits accrue. 
The cost of these cannot be determined accurately, but from the infor- 
mation available it is possible to make a fairly reliable estimate with regard 
to some very important items, namely, depreciation, and interest on invested 
capital. 


Excluding Government workshops and factories from consideration, the 
capital invested in lands, buildings, and fixtures in 1919-20 amounted to 
£18,237,000. Municipal valuations would indicate that the unimproved value 
of property is about 37-5 per cent. of the improved value, and on this basis 
the value of the buildings and fixtures would be about £8,273,000. Factory 
buildings probably depreciate in value more quickly than any other class of 
buildings, and therefore 4 per cent. can be regarded as a moderate rate to be 

allowed yearly on that account. 


Depreciation of plant is more rapid, and varies considerably in different 
industries. As a result of inquiries niade of some of the largest manufac- 
turers in various industries and of the managers of State undertakings, it ia - 
estimated that 64 per cent. is a fair average allowance for depreciation of 
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plant and machinery. The allowance to be made for depreciation of land, 
buildings and fixutres would therefore be about £331,000 and on plant and 
machinery £1,428,000, or a total of £1,759,000. 


In addition to the allowance for depreciation, a further allowance should 
be made for interest on invested capital. The capital invested in machinery 
and plant is £21,967,000, and in land and buildings £13,2387,000; to this must 
be added the capital represented by goods awaiting treatment and by manu- 
factured goods awaiting disposal. It has been ascertained that the average 
value of materials on hand awaiting treatment represents about 21:5 pér cent. 
(equal to about two and a half months’ supply) of the value of all material 
used during the year, which would indicate that during 1919-20 approxi- 
mately £17,331,000 were thus invested. The value of unsold stocks on hand 
is about 5 per cent. of the total value of the output, which would represent 
a further investment of capital to the extent of £5,767,000. The total capita! 
invested in 1919-20, therefore, was about £58,302,000. Interest on this 
amount at 6 per cent., which is the rate payable on Government loans, 
would be £3,498,000. The estimated allowance to be made for depreciation 
and interest would therefore be £5,257,000, to which must be added cost of 
rented premises £524,000, so that £5,781,000 should be deducted in respect 
of charges which must be taken into account before profits can be estimated. 
This would reduce the balance remaining after payment of wages, material, 
and fuel to £11,217,000, or 9-7 per cent. of the total output; and such heavy 


items of expense as insurance, advertising, rates and taxes would still have: 
to be paid. 


The following table shows, in each class of industry, the value of goods 
manufactured aud of work done, the cost of materials used and of fuel con- 
sumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, and the proportion of the 
total value of output which each of these charges represents :— 


Proportionate Value of 
Goods Fuel con- peeved da noes 
sumed . represented by— 
: Manufac- | vaterials including Salaries 
Class of Industry. tured, qsed Motive. and 2 | $s |e 
and Work. . i Wages. | 8 | 3 oS} §& 
done. power Be | >: [ese E 
rented. * £2 3 a es 3 
a7 | ae |? a 
per | per | per per 
Treating Raw Material, Pastoral £& & £ & cent. | cent. | cent. | cent, 
Products a a -'s ..| 13,002,928] 10,383,416} 105,978 789,131] 79°8 0-8 61 13°3 
Oils and Fats, ete. .| 8,478,428) 2,548,224) 62,347 261,501) 73° 18 75 17°6 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. | 3,520,103 925,662) 860,561] 1,310,044) 26°3 | 10°2 | 37°2 26°3 
Working in Wood 2 ..| 5,888,337) 3,883,824, 45,409} 1,290,850) 65-1 0-8 | 291 12°0- 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete, ..| 24,754,762| 16,832,274) 974,938) 5,832,981) 65°9 | 3°9 |. 23°5 67 
ouniaied with Food and Drink, etc. ! 37,306,854| 29,296,352; 410,597) 2,711,867| 78°5 | 11 72 18°2 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, ete... “/ 12/890; 898! 7,794,972| 68,944! 2,947,356] 60-4 | O5 | 229] 162 
| } 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. .-| 6,860,048] 2,524,789 56,799| 1,589,987| 47-1 Ll | 29:7 22°17 
Musical Instruments, etic. .. 3 268,042 99,810 1,533, 102,784) 37°2 06 | 33°3 23°9: 
Arms and Explosives .. wie os 322,666 48,188 2,063 197,463| 14:9 | 0°6 | 61°2 23°3 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, etc.| 1,811,869) 768,825 18,385] 690,613) 42°12 | 10 | 381 | 18°8 
Ship and Boat-building, etc. 2,434,986 766,945; 34,270) 1,489,925) 31°5 14 | 61°2 59 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 2,121,623} 1,200,623; 18,601 629,344) 56°6 | 0°6 | 29°7 13-1 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 3,143,747| 1,991,682 24,096) 351,685) €3°3 0°8 | 11°2 24°7 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 
mientayn ae cage Se a 78,894 29,779) 618; 28,768, 40°6 | 0-8 | 39°2| 19-4 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated- 
ware... an oe 397,394 174,719 2,836 145,466) 440 07 | 366 18°7 
Heat, Light, and Power a ..| 4,745,657| 1,403,274) 615,391 949,661! 29°6 | 10°98 | 20°0 39°5 
Leatherware, NBL... os Pa 665,348 462,344 1,651 129,483) 69°5 o2 | 17°93 12°4 
Minor Wares, N.BL .. «s --} 1,026,438 612,795 10,744 242,837| 59°7 10 | 23-6 15°7 
Total -_ . .  |128,213, 480] 81,188,497] 2,710,666) 21,681,196) 65°5 22 176 14°7 
i iu 


* Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors, 
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It is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. For all industries materials 
were 65:5 per cent. of the value of the output, but there was great diversity 
amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 26-3 per cent. In 
those industries dealing with stone, clay, and glass, to 79°8 per cent. 
in those treating the raw material of pastoral and agricultural products. 
These variations can be understood readily when the wide difference between 
the operations of the industries is considered, and the value of the plant and 
machinery employed is taken into account. The extensive use of plant alone 
is not, however, a factor in the creation of high values, this being the result 
also of the extensive use of machinery, and the industries dealing with food 
and those engaged in shipbuilding may be cited as examples. In the former 
class materials represent 78:5 per cent. and wages only 7-2 per cent. of the 
total value, while in the latter class the wages amount to nearly twice 
the value of materials used, and represent 61:2 per cent. of the total 
cost. It must be noted that in local shipyards a very large proportion of the 
work consists of repairs and renovations in which the cost of materials is 
much less than in the actual manufacture, and owing to the nature of the 
employment little machinery is brought into requisition. 

The following statement shows the progress of manufactories, inclusive of 
those connected with milk products, the value of production, and the amount 
paid in wages during the period 1901 to 1920:— 


e 
Value of— Salaries and | pajance 
ai - maa Wages pee (Output, 
Year, ue Goods rodueons | Produc- | oxeusive 0 less 

Materials ee Manufactured,| being Value | tion per Drawings Of! Materials 

Used, including "or Work || @ddedto |” pm. |, Working | and Wages). 

Motive-power Do: Raw ployee Proprietors. 
Rented. nee Materials. ig 
& £ £ £ & & £ 

1901 15,140,896 496,715 25,648,471 } 10,010,860 | 151°2 4,952,000 5,058,860 
1906 22,102,685 -609,298 34,796,169 | 12,033,486 155'3 5,591,888 6,491,598 
1911 33,670,951 1,242,613 54,346,011 | 19,432,447 1789 | 10,047,662 9,384,785 
1912 37,122,441 1,360,241 61,163,328 | 22,680,746 196°5 | 11,592,052 | 11,088,694 
1913 40,537,476 1,371,425 85,672,495 | 23,763,594 | 197°5 | 12,683,384 | 11,080,210 
1914-15 | 42,559,370 1,384,186 68,253,332 | 24,329,776 | 209°0 | 12,667,721 | 11,662,055 
1915-16 44,227,079 1,528,220 70,989,864 25,234,565 216°6 13,413,845 11,820,720 
1916-17 57,044,667 1,766,664 85,944,320 27,132,989 229°7 14,381,309 12,751,680 
1917-18 64,618,261 2,060,076 96,178,191 29,499,854 244°2 14,701,255 14,798,599 
1918-19 69,737,452 2,298,041 104,803,018 32,767,525 256-2 16,957,919 15,809,606 
1919-20 81,188,497 2,710,666 123,213,480 39,314,317 272°2 21,681,196 17,633,121 


‘The value of the output has grown from £25,648,000 in 1901 to £123,213,480 
in 1920, and the value of production from £10,011,000 to £39,314,000. 

The following table shows the proportion per cent. which the cost of 
wages, materials, and fuel bore to the total output of manufactories and 
works in each year:— 


Balance for 
Year, Wages. | Materials. | Fuel. pede Total. 
} Charges. 2 

1901 19:3 59°0 2:0 19°7 100 

1906 16-1 64:0 1°8 18:1 100 

91 18°6 61-9 2°3 17-2 * 100 

1912 18-9 - 60°7 22 18:2 100 

1913 19°3 61:7 2:1 16'9 100 
1914-15 18°6 62°3 2°0 171 100 
1915-16 18°9 62°3 2°2 16°6 100 
1916-17 16°7 66°4 2:0 149 100 
1917-18 15:2 67 0 21 15°7 100 
1918-19 16°2 66°5 22 151 100 
1919-20 17°6 65°5 2:2 147 100 
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In the period covered by the table, materials and fuel have constituted a 
steadily-increasing proportion of the total value of the finished product in 
practically every class of industry, although in 1919-20 they represented. 1 
ae less and wages 1°4 per cent. more of the total value than in 
1 19 


The cost of the materials treated per employee has risen from £349 in 
1913 to £584, but this is indicative of an increase in prices rather than in 
quantities. In many industries the material used in 1919-20 cost twice as 
much as in 1913, but the quantities used were certainly not twice as large, 
in fact the supply of many articles was limited. 


There has been a progressive increase in the cost of materials per em- 
ployee since 1911; up to 1915-16 it was fairly regular, but in the next year 
there was a steep rise from £396 to £503; in 1919-20 the value was £584. 


The average value of output per employee exhibits on the whole the same 
features as the cost of materials used, namely, a fairly consistent increase 
up to 1915-16, when it was £613-2 per employee, with a sudden rise to 
£733-3 per employee in 1916-17. There were more moderate increases in 
the next three years, and the value in 1919-20 was £904-2 per employee. 


The value of productién per employee, that is, the. value added to raw 
materials by the process of manufacture, shows almost similar increases. 
There was a fairly consistent increase throughout the last ten-year period; 
the values per employee in various years were—1909, £160°4; in 1913, 
£197°5; in 1916-17, £229°7; and in 1919-20, £271°8. 


The ratio of the total amount of wages to the value added to raw materials ; 
varied during the Jast ten years from 50-9 per cent. in 1910 to 53:3 per 
cent. in 1918, and in 1919-20 it represented 55-1 per cent. 


The ratio of the annual expenditure in wages and salaries to the value 
of production, that is, the value added to raw material, varies considerably 
in different industries, as will be seen in the following table, which shows 
the proportion per cent. of the amount annually expended in this connection 
during 1913 and the five years 1915-20:— 


I 
Class of Industry. 1913, | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. |1910-20. 


per cent, | per cent.| percent, !per cent. /per cent. | per cent, 
31-4 


Treating Raw Material,etc. ... ..| 48°2 | 422 | 376 | 302 , 3771 
Oils, Fats, etc... w.| 24°7 315 32°8 22°7 27°3 29°9 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Clas, ete. ...| 570 | 568 | 58-7 | 62°4 | 60-7 58°6 
Working in Wood soa | 68:8 71°8 65°5 62-4 68°7 64:2 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete... | 57°99 | 570 | 56°77 | 514 | 571 78°3 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. ..., 362 | 372 | 392 | 369 | 386 35°7 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete, ss. | 65°5 | 60°8 | 61:0 | 62-1 ; 593 58°6 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete. ... | 61°6 61°9 61-2 56°6 59°6 57°2 
Musical Instruments, etc. ae ...| 56S | 65:3 | 64:5 | 60°4 | 60°8 61°7 
Arms and Explosives... | *61°8 | *88°3 | *22°4 | "39'S | *38°3 | *47°2 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete,...| 645 | 67-2 | 70-4 | 68:6 | 70-0 67:1 
Ship and Boat-building, etc. ... 82°7 | 88:2 | 967 | 90°8 | 90°7 | 912 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... 69°3 | 70°9 | 71-7 | 689 | 69°8 | 69-4 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ...; 28°7 | 30°7 30°0 25°4 | 25°5 31-2 
Surgical and otherScientificInstruments| 59-1 | 58°0 | 55°2 | 46:5 | 507 64:8 
Jewellery, Time-pieces, and Plated-ware, 65:6 65°2 69°8 72:4 70°4 66:2 
Heat, Light, and Power... 26°4 28°4 28°8 29°5 27°6 33 6 
Leatherware, N.E.I. 553 53°7 53°8 53:7 53°3 59°3 
Minor Wares, N.E.1. 57°8 60°5 64:8 65:5 58°5 60°3 
Total® 53°3 | 52°8 | 52°38 | 48:3 | 516 551 


* Excluding Commonwealth Small Arma Factory. 
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EMPLOYMENT, 


The relative importance of the different classes of manufacturing 
industries, based on their capacity to employ human labour, is shown in the 
following comparative statement of average number of persons engaged :— 


Persons engaged, including Working 
Proprietors. 
Class of Industry. 


1901. 1911. 1913. 1918-19. | 1919-20, 
} 

Treating Raw Material, etc.; Pastoral Products| 2,981! 3,890 | 3,992 4,145 4,474 
Oils and Fats: Animal, Vegetable, etc. ac 698 889 923 1,385 1,744 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. ... ..| 38,102} 5,695 | 6,563) 6,531 8,142 
Working in Wood =. as. 5,108) 8,181 | 9,293 | 8,374 | 9,205 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. ae ...| 13,831] 22,862 | 27,619 | 28,129 | 32,057 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. ... ..{ 11,872) 14,050 )15,197 | 17,955 19,282 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete.... EG ...| 14,497! 26,504 | 26,565 | 26,266 | 29,429 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... “ah ...{ 6,573} 9,184 |10,009 | 9,812 | 10,647 
Musical Instruments, ete. in ee ie 226) 387 406 445 596 
Arnis and Explosives... ee isk see 1] 33 379 ) 1,119 819 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, etc.... ..| 2,541] 4,416 | 4,550 4,697 5,150 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. ... oe | 1,541] 2,429 | 3,358 | 5,097 | 6,908 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... ve] 2,140) 3,584 | 4,035 3,844 4,364 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ... a 450) 1,460} 1,365 | 2,274 2,620 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments ... 69 96 97 186 199 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware ies 165 753 816 787 896 
Heat, Light,and Power wee 1,417) 2,795 | 3,577 | 4,082 | 4,758 
Leatherware, N.E.I. its oF, ie sik 117} 461 525 855 1,031 
Minor Wares, N.E. we bas an 391; 1,055 | 1,131 1,678 2,133 

Total va sae wee | 66,230! 108,624 | 120,400 127,591 | 144,464 


During the quinquennial period, 1901-6, the increase in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries was 11,592; during the next 
quinquennial period, 1906-11, it amounted to 30,802; but during the period 
1911-16 it was only 7,777. Owing to the withdrawal of a number of male 
workers capable of bearing arms, there was a decline of 3,789 persons 
during the two years 1913-15, and during 1915-16 a further decline of 210 
persons; but in each succeeding year the number increased, and in 1919-20 
there were 16,868 more persons employed than in 1918-19. In quinquennial 
periods the aggregate figures for all classes give the following increases; 
for purposes of comparison the increase in the general population during 
the same periods is given also :— 


Period. Increase in Employees. Increase in Population. 
1901-06 (5 years) ... cet 17-5 per cent. a 8-9 per cent. 
1906-11 (5 years) .,. ce 396, ww =«=6« LBA, 
1911-16 (44 years)... aes A. oy ea 98, 


1916-20 (4 years) ... ede 241 =, re 87, 
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Over the whole period the number of employees in manufacturing indus- 
.tries increased by 118-1 per cent., as compared with 47:2 per cent. among 
the genera] population, the corresponding annual rates of increase being 
4-3 and 2-1 per cent. respectively. 


The following table shows the average number of persons engaged -in 
manufacturing industries in the Metropolitan area and in the remainder 
of the State since 1901:— 


Employees (including Working Employees (including Working 
. Proprietors). Proprietors). 
Year, Year. 
Metropolitan | Remainder Metropolitan | Remainder 
District. | of State. Total. District, of State. total 


1901 | 42,415 | 23,815 | 66,230 |ll9t5-16! 85,365 | 31,036 | 116,401 
1906 | 52,605 | 25,217 | 77,822 |1916-17] 85,404 | 32,593 | 117,997 
1911 | 77,592 | 31,032 | 108,624 /1917-18) 88,019 | 32,535 | 120,554 
1912 | 83,352 | 32,209 | 115,561 hie 92,762 | 34,820 | 127,591 
1913 | 86,263 | 34,137 | 120,400 1919-20, 107,777 | 36,677 | 144,454 
1914-15, 84,971 | 31,640 | 116,611 | 


Under the classification of “ Remainder of State ” are included such urban 
centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Parramatta, Granville, Lithgow, Goul- 
burn, and Bathurst, yet it is significant that Sydney and the Metropolitan 
suburbs constituted the chief manufacturing centre of the State, and that 
whereas the number of employees in the Metropolitan district increased by 
65,362, or 154-1 per cent., from 1901 to 1920, the increase in all other parts. 
of the State was only 12,862 persons, or 54 per cent. 


The following figures show the increase in the employees of both sexes 
‘during the decennium, 1910-20:— 


Year. Metropolitan District. | Remainder of State. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Feniales, 
1910 47,955 22,030 | 27,464 2,297 
1919-20 76,005 31,772 | 33,831 2,846 
Increase per 58°5 44-2 | 23°2 | 23°9 
cent, 


During 1919-20 the increase in the Metropolitan area amounted to 15,015 
persons, of whom 11,480 were males and 3,535 were females; and in the 
‘remainder of the State there was an increase of 1,848 persons, of whom 
1,472 were males and 3876 were females. Hence the actual increase of 
workers on the figures of the preceding year was 16,863 for the whole of the 
State. 


Cup Lasour. 


The law regulating primary education prescribes that. children must 
attend school until the completion of their fourteenth year, exception being 
‘made only in case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have obtained 
‘exemption certificates. The Shops and Factories Act of 1896 prohibited 
the employment of children under the age of 14 in any factory, unless by 
special permission of the Minister for Labour and Industry; but such 
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special permission may not be given to a child under the age of 13 years. 
Since the 30th December, 1909, permission has not been granted, except 
under extreme circumstances, to any girl under the age of 14 years. 


Of 7,588 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 6,367 were employed in 
factories within the Metropolitan area. Reviewing the statistics of juveniles 
since 1896, it is noticeable that in the past boys formed consistently a 
larger body than girls, but the numbers now agree very closely. About 92 
per cent. of the girls employed were working in Sydney and suburbs, but 
one-fourth of the boys were employed in establishments located outside the 
Metropolitan area. . 


_ Certificates of Physical Fitness. 


The employment in a factory of juveniles under the age of 16 years is 
conditional upon a medical certificate as to physical fitness being secured by 
the factory occupier under the Factories and Shops Acts. 


During the year 1920 certificates were issued to 7,129 juveniles as 
follows:—Metropolitan District, 8,060 boys and 3,177 girls; Newcastle, 376 
boys and 300 girls; Broken Hill, 6 boys; and in the rest of the State 158 boys 
and 52 girls. The number of certificates issued yearly is increasing. 


Special Permits to Work. 


Special permits to work in a factory were issued during 1920 to 180 
children between the ages of 13 and 14 years in the following districts : — 
Metropolitan, 132 boys and 36 girls; Newcastle, 10 boys and 2 girls; and 
the number of certificates issued in 1920 is the highest since 1909, with 

- the exception of 1919, when 287 special permits were issued. 


Sex anp AGE DISTRIBUTION. 


The following table shows the sex and age distribution of the persons 
engaged in manufactories from 1907, the first year for which statistics 
respecting child employment are available, to 1920:— 


Persons Employed in Manufactories, including Working Proprietors, 


Year. Adults. Pe 16 years Adults and Children. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. Males. 1 Females. | Total. 


1907 | 63,547 | 18,634 ) $2,181 | 2,406 | 1,880 | 4,286 | 65,953 | 20,514 | 86,467 
1911 | 79,609 | 24,274 | 103,883 | 2,474 | 2,267 | 4,741 | 82,083 | 26,541 | 108,624 
1912 | 85,953 | 25,290 | 111,243 | 2,225 | 2,093 | 4,318 | 88,178 | 27,383 |115,561 
1913 | 90,651 | 25,278 | 115,929 | 2,385 | 2,086 | 4,471 | 93,036 | 27,364 | 120,40 
1914-15 | 87,972 | 23,876 | 111,848 | 2,437 | 2,326 | 4,763 | 90,409 | 26,202 | 116,611 
1915-16 | 85,146 | 26,072 | 111,218 | 2,578 | 2,605 | 5,183 | 87,724 | 28,677 | 116,401 
1916-17 | 86,306 | 26,638 | 112,944 | 2,604 | 2,449 | 5,053 | 88,910 | 29,087 | 117,997 
1917-18 | 87,44l | 27,938 | 115,379 | 2,584 | 2,591 | 5,175 | 90,025 ; 30,529 | 120,554 
1918-19} 94,298 | 28,146 |122,444 | 2,586 | 2,561 | 5,147 | 96,884 | 30,707 | 127,591 
1919-20 |106,012 | 30,854 |136,366 | 3,824 3,764 | 7,583 |109,836 | 34,618 | 144,454 


It was shown on page 342 that during the year 1919-20 there had been an 
inerease in the number of persons engaged in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the State amounting to 16,863, of which total 12,952 were males 
and 3,911 were females. There was a total increase of adult workers 
amounting to 14,422, of which number 11,714 were males and 2,708 were 
females; and there was an increase of 2,441 in the number of children 
under 16 years of age, 1,288 being boys and 1,208 girls. 
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The following statement shows the proportion of adults and children of 
each sex per 1,000 persons employed at intervals since 1907 :— 


1907. 1911. 1913. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 
Adults— 
Males 735 733 753 732 731 725 739 734 
Females 215 223 210 224 226 232 221 214 
Total 950 956 963 956 957 957 $60 948 
Children under "| ~ 
16 years — | 
Males 28 | 23 20 22 22 21 20 26 
Females... 22 2 17 22 2h 22 20 26 
Total 50 44 37 44 43 43 40 | 52 
Grand Total) 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 3,000 | 1,e00 | 1,000 
~The number of | boys, nee 16 is about 4 per 100 male adults. The ratio 


varied very little from 1916 to 1919, but in 1920 increased considerably, 
and is now higher than it was in 1907. The ratio is highest in biscuit. 
factories, where there are usually more than 20 boys to 100 men employed, 
and in the leather trades, where it is about 1 boy to 8 men. 

The number of boys employed i in various industries since 1907, and the 
ratio per 100 male adults in the same industries are shown below :— 


| Boys under 16 employed, ; pias son oe brates - 
Industry. 
1 
1907, | iL 116-7, 1918-39, 119-20, 1907. 1911.) 1938 ‘8. | e 
Food, &c.— i 
Condiments, Coffee, and 
Spices. ee Pa 17 28 37 34 60, 8|13)11; 7; 10 

Biscuits, &c. 123 | 178 | 157 | 154) 213 | 27 | 37 | 26 | 22 | 21 

Confectionery “3 50 42 43 68 74| 7) 6| 5, 6] 5 

Tobacco, Cigars, &e. 10 61 82 75 57; 2/10/10; 10) 6 
Clothing, &e.— 

Clothing (Slop)... 54 52 33 27 49° 6/ 5] 4) 4] 7 

Clothing (Tailoring) 61 47 47 41 75; 3| 2] 3) 2; 4 

Boots and Shoes ... 242} 126! 158] 158! 178| 8| 5] 6] 6| 5 

Woollen and Tweed Mills 6 18 35 49 86; 3] 5] 8! 8|12 

Hats and Caps 20 28 32 18 66; 6] 5) 7) 3] 10 
Bricks and Tiles 30 52 52 83 | 127| 2] 2] 2| 3] 3 
Boxes and Cases 10 22 41 47 68 | 3] 3) 5; 6] 8 
Engineering .. -{ 92] 121; 153} 112] 201} 2) 2] 2) 2) 2 
Ironworks and Foundries ...) 59 84 56 86} 101) 3] 4) 2) 2) 2 
Tinsmithing .. 59 44 59 49 96; 10] 6; 8; 6/10 
Coach and Waggon ‘Build: 

ing . 74 73 64 54| 112! 4] 3| 3] 3] & 
Arms, Expiosiv es, Ke. see aes 54 73 AD?) 261 ses 4); 7/ 5 
Electric Apparatus . 6 6 it 51 7i, 4] 2] 2) 8| 6 
Leather afd Belting, Port. 

manteaux, Bags, &c. ...) 20 41 32 53 82] 9112} 8/11] 12 
Furniture, Cabinetmaking, ' 

and Billiard Tables w| 53 51 68 52] 115; 3] 2) 3; 2) 4 
Printing and Binding ...| 354] 330) 339; 262; 443) 7] 6) 6| 5] 7 

- Paper-making, a a Boxes, ; 

Bags, &c. ... 56 37 50 58 68/14); 8] 9; 8| 8 
Cycles and Motors ... 26 27 46 44 90); 7| 4] 3/ 3) 5 
Other Industries... 984 {1,006 | 955 | 938 |1,352) 2) 2; 2] 2) 2 

Total .., 2,406 [2,474 12,604 | 2,586 |3,824 | 4/ 3] 3) 3] 3 
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Similar details relating to the employment of girls under 16 are given 
below. As with boys the ratio of girls to women is highest in biscuit 
factories and in leatherware factories, where 17 girls were employed in 
1919-20 to 100 adult females, and in hat and cap factories, where the ratio is 
about 15 girls to 100 adults:— 


| 


Number of Girls employed 


rm Girls under 16 employed. per 100 temale adults. 
2007. | 1921, | 1816 | 1818-| 1999 | 907, 1911, 136 Ne 
Food, &¢,— 
Biscuits 107/110; 91) 186) 155) 25 | 18113) 18) 17 
Confectionery ... 36) 67/79 182; 165] 8| 16,12, 18] 11 
Condiments, Coffee, and Spices 6) 28) 37| 49) 76} 4 | 13/9) 8| 10 
Tobacco, Cigarettes, &. 40! 73) 93) 93) if4 9) 10/10} 9] 8 
Clothing, &c.— 
Dressmaking and Millinery ...; 422! 463) 490 437, 654] 11} 10; 9 9) 12 
Hats and Caps 92) 98 75| 68) 184) 14/ 11 9 9 15 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs 138 156] 147| 183) 315) 11) 10/ 9) 13; 16 
Clothing (Slop) .| 827] 501) 280) 272} 358! 9 | 10| 7 7 9 
Clothing (Tailoring) ... | ros! 103; 166! 178] sae] 5| 4] 6| 61 9 
Woollen and Tweed Mills 20; 50) +69} 71 79} 10} 10); 138) 12) 11 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods ... 38 56) 126 8) 10| 14 
Underclothing and White 
Work... ... oe riley * : - 105) Fe 12 
Boots and Shoes 250; 172; 235, 205) 190) 18 | 12 16} 13 10 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicine} 19] 33 43) 76 86 10; 10/10; 12/ II 
Printing and Binding 94] 154) 208] 146 273 10 | 11 | 13 9 14 
Paper-making, Paper-boxes, i | | 
Bags, etc, és | 85) 117) 110 127] 158,15 | 18 | 17 15| 14 
Leatherware (N.E.1.)- yoll 15] 32 66) 3) 15 | By ML} 17 
Other Industries... 139! 133) 273) 250) 361) 6) 4, 6 5 6 
(eae eee I eee = eeageel| porte 
Total ..| 1,880] 2,267| 2,449) 2,561| 3,764; 107) 9 ; 9 9; IL 


* Not available. 


The tendency of the factory system is for the employment of women and 
children to increase, and legislation has been introduced to resist this ten- 
dency within limits considered conducive to the total good of the commu- 


nity. 
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The following table shows, at intervals since 1911, the industries in which 
women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the ratio 
-to every hundred males employed in the same industries :— 


| 
Average Number of Women | Number of Women and Girls 
and Girls employed. per 100 Males employed, 
Industry. 
1911. | 1913, 1917-18, 1918-19. 1919-20. | isn. | | sm. 1917-18.) 1928- | 1919- 
Food, &e.— j 
Aerated Waters ...| 152 139 118 107 117 11 10 13 12 12 
Biscuits ... 705 846 832 $10 900)} 108; 113| 101 108 90 
Condiments, Coffee, 

and Spices ve] 216 | 287 | 454 469| 736], 102) 101) 135 | 115) 123 
Confectionery ...| 483 | 489) 904 | 1,171; 1,496] 64| 52| 86\ 97° 107 
Cornflour, Oatmeal 199 | 256 |) 174 165) 145 73; 89) 65 62; 61 

Jam and Fruit-can- Ae j 


ning e -| 449; 396 | 448 491 779) 114! 105) 87 92) 125 
Meat- “preserving . 121 | 157) 251 228) =183)) 13) 15} 24 18| 20 
Pickles, Sauces, and ; 

Vinegar an --| 174) 184 | 242 201} 268), 125) 102; 140 | 122) 139 
Tobacco ..., vl 755 | 805 ] 1,155 | 1,125; 1,365! 119) 116) 132 | 133! 132 

Clothing, & — 
Dressmaking and ; 

Millinery «| 5,053 (4,814 | 5,937 | 5,333) 5,392||5,677/ 4,150) 3,227 | 2,930) 3,328 
Hats and Caps... 1,029 | 975] 976| ‘g51) ‘909]| '192) 173| 192 160, 143 
Waterproofs and 


Oilskins... ...| 98) 77 | 180] 195] 131]! 377) 233] 346] 336| 305 
Shirts, Ties, and 
Scarfs... -+-| 1,655 | 1,950 | 1,676 | 1,638) 1,933] 1,191| 1,089] 1,088 | 1,092/ 1,137 
Slop Clothing —...| 5,503 |4,910 3,929 3,919) 3,939] 528) 541] 499 | 542) 529 
Tailoring ... +++| 3,004 | 3,424 3, 103 | 3,978] 3,522)| 136] 147] 185 | 178; 197 
Furriers... 24 38 62 78) 136] 100/ 135) 210; 116] 166 
Woollen and Tweed 
Mills... 389 | 416) 572 658} 728) 111) 116 121) 1Uy) 99 
Hosiery and Knitted 
Goods .., 180 | 320| 540 612; 905); 529) 533) 545 382) 503 
Dyeworks an a 
Cleaning... 32 33 87 110) (147 89} 71] 100 | 100; 89 
Tents and Tar- 
paulins .., «| 241 | 268 | 306 364| 330) 178) 203] 203 | 235) 230 
Boots and Shoes .../ 1,593 | 1,559 | 1,789 | 1,845] 1,928]} 57) 581 66 66, 60 
Chemicals, Drugs, and 
Medicines ... 365 | 329) 584 716| 747 7 671) +87) 21) 86 
Bedding, Flock,. and 
Upholstery 105 | 180 | 147 154] 156) 26): 26! 28) 276) 36 
Brooms and Brush-, 
ware 15 24 51 44) 46 7) 10! 20 18 17 
Furnishing, Drapery, 
etc. 166 | 227 | 275 219; 277|| 231) 311) 377 | 300) 304 
Inks, Polishes, etc, ona 108 | 159 166, 174)... 65, 62 81} 80 
Leatherware .. w| 74} 110 | 259 298, 379|| 19) 26) 56 53) «58 
Manufacturing 
Jewellery .... 70 74 95 84 98, Jd) 13| 20 16| 17 
Paper, Paper Bags, 
and Boxes .., 754! 778 | 924 969) 1,128!) 157) 154; 142 | 127| 131 
Printing and Book-, H 
binding... «| 1,539 | 1,821 |1,819 | 1,833} 1,977|| 26] 27] 31 31) 31 
Rubber Goods | 62 80] 219 288) 3653], 29) 37) 51 59] «55 
Soap and Candles ...| 169 | 190] 279 291) 335]| 34 36, 41 52) 49 
Tinsmithing ... | 38 49 | 253 209) 190 5 6| 32 25| 20 
Other Industries... 1,129 |1,151 |1,730 | 1,890] 2,772 2 2 3 8 3 
f - Le | | J - —_ ——$— | — ——— 
Total ... .../26,541 |27,364/30,529 | 30,707/34,618)| 32; 29) 34 31{ 31 
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Of all the persons engaged in manufacturing industries during the year 
1919-20, approximately 85 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. 

The following statement shows the occupational status of the persons 
engaged in each class of industry in 1919-20:— 


o £ | 3 |e 
wfds| ¢ | 2 | a8 | n4.|288 

ages) © |e. | ef | fee) fae] o 

Class of Industry. eese| & 38 | S82 | Pes! Fog] B 

Shed) & a ° we | 283) Bea 2 

ee5| 8 | & | gS |CR | SSE] & 

ara | | 8 o 5 QO 
& | # lag 
Treating Raw Material, &c. 385 136| 185 | 3,614) 145 9 4,474 
Oils, Fats, &e. ne ane ot 76 155 33 | 1,455 21 4 1,744 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e.| 467 | 272} 235) 6,956] 212 : 8,142 
Working in Wood ... ie 1,049 519| 436 | 6,808) 393] .. 9,205 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. 1,548 | 1,116) 522 | 28,668} 203 .. 32,057 
Connected with Food, Drink, &c.| 1,181 | 1,297] 848 | 15,465] 488 3 | 19,282 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e. «| 1,703 586 48 | 26,287| 118 | 687 ; 29,429 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. 862 871 31 8,723] 147 13 | 10,647 
Musical Instruments, &c. 28 42 1 522 1 2 596 
Arms and Explosives 19 43 5 741) ll]... 819 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, &e.; 662 {| 304; 19] 4,113 48 4 5,150 
Ship and Boat-building, &c. eee 112 185 63 | 6,531 V7. | ses 6,908 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholster 408 97 15 | 3,813 28 3 4,364 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products) 185 238 29) 2,121 47] 2,620 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru-| 24 W7| .. 152 5 1 199 
ments. 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated- 82 67! ... 726| 17 4 896 
ware. 

Heat, Light, and Power 359 258| 581 3,507 53 oe 4,758 
Leatherware, N.E.I. .., 61 58}... 906 6 ss 1,031 
Minor Wares, N.E.1.... 161 58 7 | 1,889 15 3 2,133 
Total ... 9,372 | 6,319 | 3,058 |122,997 | 1,975; 733 )144,454 
Males 8,694 | 4,234 | 3,058 | 91,796 1,961! 93 |109,836 
Females... ...| 678 2,085, ... |31,201} 14) 640 | 34,618 


The status of workers employed varied greatly in the nineteen standard 


classes of manufacturing industry. The proportion per cent. of working 
proprietors, managers, and overseers, was 6-5 for all classes, but fell to 2-3 
in arms and explosives, and rose to 12-9 in vehicles, fittings, saddlery, and ' 
harness. 


The workers actually employed in mill, workshop, and factory, represented 
about 85 per cent. of the total number engaged, and nearly 75 per cent. were 
males. 


Only 4-4 per cent. of the employees were clerical workers, and of these 
nearly one-half were females. Workers employed in their own homes 
represented only 0-4 per cent., and they were almost entirely women engaged 
by clothing factories. 
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oe" Bountizs on Manuracturep Propucts. 


In order to develop the manufactures, products, industries, and commerce 
of the Australian Commonwealth, and generally to promote its manufactur- 
ing interests, the Federal Government inaugurated a scheme of bounty 
endowment, the necessary powers being conferred by section 51 (iii) of the 
Constitution Act, under the provisions of which such payments could be 
made uniformly throughout the States of the Federation. Though these 
bounties were payable only on articles manufactured in Australia from 
Australian products, an exception was made in the case of wire-netting, if 
woven from wire manufactured in the United Kingdom. 


The enactments in this connection include the Sugar Bounty Acts, 
1903-13; the Bounties Act, 1907-12; the Manufactures Encouragement 
Act, 1908-14; the Iron Bounty Acts, 1914-15; the Iron and Steel Bounty 
Act, 1918; the Shale Oils Bounties Act, 1910; the Shale Oil Bounty Act, 
1917; and the Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Acts, 1912-17. The 
periods for the payment of these bounties have expired, except with relation 
to rock phosphate, shale oil, iron, and steel. 

The Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Acts, 1912-17, conferred 
for ten years, from the 1st January, 1913, a bounty of 10 per cent. on the 
market value of rock phosphates manufactured into marketable phosphatic 
manure. On shale oil, the bounty is payable for a period of four years from 
Ast September, 1917, at the following rate per gallon:—Up to 34 million 
gallons, 24d.; 34 to 5 million gallons, 2d.; 5 to 8 million gallons, 13d.; each 
additional gallon, 14d. 


The bounty on iron and steel, up to a total amount of £200,000, is 
payable for a period of five years after Ist October, 1918, when the freight 
from the United Kingdom to Australia is £2 10s. per ton or under; the 
rate of bounty on black steel sheets is £1 10s. per ton; and on galvanised 
sheets, £2 per ton, including the bounty (if any) paid on the black steel 
sheets from which the galvanised sheets are made. When the freight 
exceeds £2 10s. per ton, the rates of bounty are decreased accordingly. 


In 1918-19 and 1919-20 bounties amouting to £26,407 and £16,292 respec- 
tively were paid on shale oil produced in New South Wales. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 


The information already given in this section relates only to the manu- 
facturing industry as a whole or to groups of industries, and although it 
serves to show the general development of the industry, it does not furnish 
particulars relating to individual industries. It is desirable that detailed 
information should be available for all the important industries, but the 
output of many of them, e.g., engineering works, is not readily classifiable, 
and as the output is perhaps the most interesting item, it has been deemed 
advisable in the following pages to confine the remarks to industries whose 
importance merits special mention, and whose output may be shown in 
detail with regard to both quantity and value. 


‘TANNERIES. 

Although skins and hides are still exported in large quantities, the 
tanning industry is steadily extending its operations; two-thirds of the 
leather produced is sole leather, but the production of the finer sorts is 
receiving more attention. 

; Two-thirds of the number of tanneries in operation in the State are 
situated within the boundaries of the Metropolitan area. 
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The following table gives particulars of the industry for the year 1904 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


Items. 1901, 1911. 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20. 
Number of Establishments _...} 108 76 72 74 77 
Number of Employees ... Fr 1,059 1,039 942) 1,159 1,351 
Average Horse-power used wea 7h 1,044 1,269 1,812 2,389 
Value of Land and Buildings + £ 115,752 105,990' = 124,413 176,158 214,335 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 47,274 82,241 89,010 117,73) 140,458 


Total Amount of Wages loo £| 80,757 104,695 102, 116 189,346]: 256,033 
Value of Fuel... £) 4,893) 7,160 6,469 14,454 17,601 
Value of Materials used .. £\ 578,164 786,817 865,021) 1,710,212} 2,907,838 
£ 
£ 


Value of Outpné .. asi 735,231] 982,023! 1,060,049] 2,149,198} - 3,548, 164 
Value of Production 152,174 188, 046 188,559} 424,532 622,723 
Materials Treated — | i 
Hides— 
Calf and Yeprling we No, . 214,681 130,445! 154,951 102,630 
Other ... z .. No. “a 317,025 323,297 454,593 647,236 
Hide-pieces .. ve CWE. * 2,537 4,050 5,600 4,200 
Sheep Pelts .. 4. Nol * 4,642,865} 3,693,515| 2,922,510] 5,213,242 
Other Skins ... ww. No. be 125,576 148,121 384, 127 560,304 
Bark ... .. tons) * 11,706 9,633) 11,600 13,301 
Articles Produced—— 
Leather .., oe we Tb. . 13,945,005] 12,724,000) 18,093,302| 19,582,910 
Basils ... ae ron lb. = 4,324,139) 3,821,434) 3,570,825] 3,619,644 
Pelts, pickled... 9... No.| * 357,833] 255,938) 298,858| 1,365,450 
Other Skins, selling value £ i 17,15] 33,075 147,505 377,061 
Fleshings aa we owt. * . * 41,756 31,363 
* Not available. f Includes rented premises. 


WooL-SCOURING AND FELLMONGERING. 
The wool-scouring and fellmongering industry has made rapid progress 
during recent years, but it is probable that much greater development will 
take place in the near future, particularly in wool-seouring. As will be seen 


from the following table, the quantity of wool treated is now approximately 
twice as large as in 1913 :— 


Items. : 1901, 1911. 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20. 
Number of Establishments iis 73) 59 62 50 48 
Number of Employees ... ses 1,459 1,603 1,553 1,786 1,775 
Average Horse-power used... 997 2,009 2,436 3,540 3,608 


Value of Land and Buildings + £| 125,836 169,418 156,277 198,650! 246,327 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 66,391 169,200 183,388 294,628 346,559 
Total amount of Wages pa £| 77,429. 126,215 147,268 279,851 347,408 
Value of Fuel... ... £ 9,059 16,277 19,079) 41,537 44,070 
Value of Materials used .. £| 25,244) 2,151,713) 2,496,029) 5,060,216) 5,541,302 
ha £ 


Value of Output .., 150,614) 2,493,883] 2,808,198) 5,926,764! 6,880,463 
Value of Prodnatioit £\ 116,311 225,893 293,090 825,011) 1,295,096 
Materials Treated— : 
Greasy Wool... eee lb. . 34,023,054 31,241,578) 63,108,238] 50,686,825 
Scoured Wovl .. See LD: = * * 4,004,708] 5,214,750 
Skins... ... No.) 5,180,335] 4,930,409] 4,022,464| 6,684,037 
Articles Produced— 
Scoured Wool ... a lb, * 33, 283,378| 31,677,853] 42,964,824) 42,941,898 
Wool-tops and Noils_... Vb, * be ~ 3,783,039) 5,119,905 
Pelts... a . No, * 4,655,524, 4,207,680] 3,276,656] 4,445,€08 


~ * Not available, ¢ Includes rented premises. 
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Soap aNp CanpLe Factories. 
Of the industries in which oils and fats are treated, soap and candle 


making is by far the most important. 


chief particulars of the industry since 1901:— 


. 
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The following table exhibits the 


Items. 1901. 1911. | 1913. 1918-19, 1919-20, 
Number of Establishments : 44 | 37 31 26) 25 
Number of Employees ... 533 658 725 849 1,017 
Average Horse-power used... 503 | 785 764 820 890 > 
Value of Land and Buildingst £) 84,923 | 165,218 170,800 | 215,290) 223,120 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 89,147 150,453 170,995 | 260,947) 253,870 
ae rg ae Wages pad £ 37,681 49,555 seed 102,945) poe 
alue of Fuel £ 5,932 12,205 11,08 29,100 37,188 
Value of Materials used .. £j 208,676 | 359,096 406,113 | 837,240 1,076,868 
Value of Output .. £| 322,036 597,544 610,175 | 1,139,417 1,476,959 
eee pe Production £| 107,428 | 226,243 | 192,981 | 273,077 362,903 
Materials Treated— 
Tallow a wie .. owt, * 117,428 143,593 166,801 147,490 
Alkali .. Ib. * 6,370,007 | 6,623,006 | 4,632,648 5,528,630 
Wax w Tb, * £ £ } | 2,328,642 3,888,238 
Resin os . cw, ° 28,140. 28,258 
ee Oil bes cwt. * 180,697 | 203,957 37,149, as 
an as cewt. ° 20,230 8, 
Articles Produced_— : 
Soe? ext t, Powd nie Dee | pe ane care aod 3, 735, 378 138, 70 
oap Ex ract, Powders, &c ° 965,807 | 1,873, i 7 
Candles (including wax) Ib. | 3,895,468 | 5,388,848 | 5,563,404 | 4,070 °81]| 4,942,142 
Glycerine wee Tb. | 632,680 * * 1,715,244) 2,110,891 
Soda Crystals... ae 3 * 14,014 19,153 1,401 6,686 
Oilene ce ta Gen, * * : 33,246 36,941 
Stearine ... £ ° ° : 62,050; 25,880 
*Not available. t Includes rented premises. 


It should be noted that the alkali used and the soda crystals produced in 
factories other than those making soap and candles are included in the figures 
shown above for the years 1911 and 1918. 
BricK works. 

Brickworks employ approximately equal numbers of persons in the Metro- 
politan district and in the remainder of the State, but the output of the 
Metropolitan kilns is much greater and more varied. The following figures 
present detailed information concerning the industry in 1901 and later 


years -— 
Items, 1901. 1911. 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20, 

Number of Establishments ... 182 225 217 — 165 161 
Number of Employees 1,823 3,017 3,665 2,874: 3,774 
Average Horse-power used .. 1,228 4,885 7,677 7,259 8,532 
Value of Land & Buildingst £ 200,170) 391,875 49,350 656, 735| 728,255 
Value of Plant & Mach’ry <£ 108,589 449,100 666,470 735,861; 972,288 
Total Amount Wages paid £ 149,342 322,78) 428,106 410,965 633,670 
Value of Fuel £ 46,355 101,267 125,342 135,994 208,281 
Value of Materials used £ 32,199 70,881 83,653 101,376 134,219 
Value of Output £ 364,251 726,620 872,322 891,815) 1,368,726 
Value of Production... £ 285,697 554,472 663,327 654,445) 1,026,226 
‘Articles Produced-— 

Bricks No.|157, 999, 000:327, 864, 000'389, 435,000!257, 177,682/339,579,089 

Tiles... ana £ 24 857) 27,422 153,793 252,342 

Pipes © wee £ * 52,241 67,£93 3,966 5,916 

Pottery i £ * 51.763 48,407 . 680 eee 

Hollow Building Blocks = * 3,864 3,940 1,350 891 

Fire Bricks, &c. £ . 4 | bd 52,888 71,837 


* Not available. 


+ Includes rented premises. 
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Owing to the partial suspension of building operations during the war 
years there was a much sinaller demand for bricks; but with the resumption 
of building operations the output improved considerably during 1919 and 
1920. A number of establishments, chiefly in the Metropolitan district, also 
make tiles, pottery, &c., and the manufacture of roofing tiles has developed 
to such an extent that about 80 per cent. of the tiles now used in the State 
are of local production. 


j State Brickworks, Homebush. 


In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, where a considerable area of suitable clay had 
been found. 


~The business results of the past and previous years are regarded as 
highly satisfactory, the undertaking having been enabled to repay £20,000 
on account of capital expended, and to set apart £20,000 for purposes of 
renewals, replacements, and new works. Besides supplying the requirements 
of the different Government Departments at a much reduced cost, the State 
Brickworks sell bricks to the public at prices greagjy below those ruling 
outside. The sale prices given were for brieks loaded into trucks, and at 
the yard, Homebush Bay. 


The following table gives particulars of the State Brickworks at Home- 
bush Bay since 1915:— : 


Particulars. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920. 


Number of Bricks manufactured! 32,331,801 | 38,137,384 | 29,720,259 | 28,936,715, 35,489,684 | 37,367,209 


Used for Public Works .. —_..| 27,909,787 | 35,287,615 | 22,255,645 | 13,912,968) 20,896,882 | 17,722,953 
Sold to Private Purchasers ..| 3,616,009 | 2,898,262 | 6,127,621 | 15,879,945; 14,863,730 | 19,492,205 
Stocks at 30th June s+] 821,317 282,521 1,472,876 588,397 257,067 873,278 
Balance used at Works .. .. 719,005 60,308 | 146,688 28,281 10,402 35,840 
Cost of Manufacture per 1,006 £ 15 7/ 15 4|/ 11211 1145 114 9 20 0 
Sale price per 1,000.. £) 115 0) : 

Seconds £ | 110 of 115 0, 1150, 1186] 27 6 

Commons .. £ / 115 0| 1a7 6| 117 6; 210 210 0 

Face.. £ 300| 8 50| 350 310 0 430 

| 
SAWMILLS. 


Sawmilling is an iniportant industry both in the Metropolitan and country 
districts. 


Sawmills are classified as Metropolitan, country town, and forest. To 
the first category belong only about one-twelfth of the total number, to the 
second about three-eighths; and to the last somewhat more than a half, of 
which the great majority are in the country division. Besides general 
sawmilling, some mills undertake moulding, planing, and the cutting of 
wood-paving blocks. In the more important centres sawmills are associated 
with yards dealing with imported timbers and joinery. 
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Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1901 are as 
follow :— 


Items, | 1901. 1911. 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20, 
| 
Number of Establishments ... 845 452 477 427 477 
Number of Employees sie 4,088 5,205 5,788 4,892 5,660 
Average Horse-power used... 5,189! 10,280 12,521 12,155 13,226 
Value of Land and ] 
Buildings * ... £ 317,198 465,548 583, 102 575,107 633,667 
Value oF Plant and | 
Machinery ... £ 273,883 526,909) 619,264 709,787 828,449 
Total Amount of Wages 
Paid . ase £ 304,826 426,520 589,736 586,106 723,707 
Value of "Fuel. as - 17,601 6,503} 9,230 16,212 23,712 
Value of Materials used £ $24,065; 3,309,549) 1,668,22]/ 1,914,019] 2,353,240 
Value of Output £} 1,336,153! 2,057,807| 2,517,103) 2,867,775] 3,554,794 
Value of Production. £ 494,487] 741,755) 839, 652 937,544] 1,177,842 
Materials Treated— 
Logs— 
15 Hardwood sup. ft.) 213,228,000, 147,706,000|185,441,000/147,185,800]172,789, 300 
3, Softwood vt | 65,301,000) 73,589,000) 56,388,000] 66,088,800 
Articles Produced— | 
Sawn Timber— | 
Hardwoood sup. ft. 180,028,000 100,079, 000}126,369,000! 99,787,600|115,565,400 
Softwood 33 } alae 51,392,000] 54,335,000} 41,896,800} 45,061,600 


* Includes rented premises. 


Metat Works, Macurnery, &c. 


The industries included in this class are by far the most important to 
the industrial workers in the State, although the clothing trade employs a 
greater number of persons, of which number, however, nearly 73 per cent. 
are females. 


Details of the production of these industries are not available, but in view 
of their great importance the following particulars relating to their 
operations in 1919-20 are included :— 


Railwa: 
Items, eee orke. saad - rien | Smelting. | Other. Total, 
jreers 
Number of Establishments .. ae 238 115 34 10 274 871 
Mumber of Employees os oe 8,129 6,582 9,008 1,133 7,205 32,057 
Average Horse-power used .. a 6,533 28,745 6,186 7,150 6,195 54,809 
Value of Land and Buildings * 1,017,575 854,379 | 1,111,398 220,577 | 1,144,700 | 4,348,638 
Value of Plant and Machinery 1,249,083 3,148,782 ) 1,148,554 372,851 929,447 | 6,848,717 


Total amount of Wages paid 1,397,830 | 1,328,418 | 1,858,151 199,374 | 1,049,208 | 5,832,982 


Value of Fuel .. o - 62,559 769,653 31,800 47,149 63,777 974,038 
1,471,175 | 6,951,536 | 1,248,497 | 3,275,205 | 3,385,771 | 16,382,274 
3,381,039 | 9,340,188 | 3,140,738 | 3,649,443 | 5,243,404 | 24,754,762 


1,847,305 | 1,618,949 | 1,860,441 | 326,999.} 1,793,856 | 7,447,550 


Value of Materials used ‘“ 


Value of Output - oo 


th th & th % th th 


Value of Production .. - 


wa 


* Includes rented premises. 
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Tron anp Steer Works. 


New South Wales is fortunate in having large supplies of iron ore and 
coal, both of excellent quality. 


As early as 1848 an attempt was made to produce pig-iron at Mittagong, 
where a blast furnace and rolling mills were erected, but the works were 
closed in 1855. 


In 1875 a blast furnace was erected at Lithgow. Three years later it was 
producing about 100 tons of pig-iron per week from local ores. The pro- 
duction of pig-iron ceased in 1882, but the works continued to re-roll worn 
rails into smaller sections. 


‘In 1905 contracts were made by the Government with William Sandford & 
Company for the supply of iron and steel for the use of State undertakings 
for a period of seven years. A modern blast furnace and steel furnaces 
were added to the existing plant at Lithgow, and the first cast of pig-iron in 
the new furnace was made on the 80th April, 1907. The weekly output was 
from 500 to 700 tons of pig-iron. Subsequently the company disposed of 
its interests to Messrs. G. and C. Hoskins, with whom the Government made 
a contract for the supply of iron and steel for a period of nine years, dating 
from 1st January, 1908. The Lithgow works were immediately reorganised, 
and by the beginning of 1909 the old rolling-mills had been remodelled, new 
high-pressure steam pipes installed, and new boilers and heating furnaces 
added. The ore used in these works is obtained from mines at Tallewang, 
Coombing Park near Carcoar, Breadalbane, and Cadia. 


In June, 1915, the Broken Hill Proprietary, Limited, completed and 
opened extensive iron and steel works at Newcastle. In these works the 
blast furnace plant consists of three furnaces, two with a nominal daily 
capacity of 450 tons and the third with 100 tons capacity, the approximate 
annual output being about 240,000 tons. The rolling mill plant consists 
of a 35-inch blooming mill, 28-inch rail and structural mill, also 18-inch, 
12-inch, and 8-inch mills for light structural material aud merchants’ bars. 
The steel and iron foundry is equipped with an acid open-hearth steel 
furnace of 25 tons capacity, and castings up to 40 tons in weight have been 
made. The coke required for the furnaces is produced by the company’s 
own ovens, and the ore used is obtained from their quarries at “ Iron Knob,” 
in South Australia. 


: The following table shows the production of pig-iron in New South Wales 
in each year from 1907 to 1920:— 


From New Sout 

Year. Wales Oren: : | Auteatee ree | Total, 

Tons. Tons. ; Tons. 
1907 18,631 wee ‘18,631 
1908 30,393 ae ~ 30,393 
1909 26,762 | axe 26,762 
1910 40,487 | 40,487 
1911 36,354 i ere 36,354 
1912 32,677 : ee | 32,677 
19138 46,563 i a 46,563 
1914 75,150 es - 75,150 
1915 76,318 66,662 142,980 
1916 52,556 74,035 126,591 
1917 45,025 102,394 147,419 
3918 68,072 138,873 206,945 
1919 80,941 | 152,754 » * 233,695 
1920 94,384 251,416 345,800 

i 
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The quantity of iron ore used in 1920 for the production. of pig-iron was 
558,085 tons, of which 159,000 tons were mined in New South Wales. 


The particulars relating to the production of steel in 1920 are as 
follows :— 


Steel a be he .. °42,0382 tons. 
+, Fails .. Ss 34 .. 54,170 ,, 
» Bars and Sections .. .. 183,373 ,, 


» Plates ad bs se AAIT .. 
» Billets as oe .. 84471 ,, 
Smelting. 


Smelting, as a distinct industry, is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, the most important works being at Cockle Creek, Boolaroo, 
in the Newcastle District, and at Port Kembla in the South Coast. At 
Cockle Creek portion of the Broken Hill ores are treated, as well as ores 
from mines in other parts of the State; but a large portion of the ores from 
the Barrier mines is treated in South Australia. 


The smelting and treatment of ores occupied ten plants or establish- 
ments, of which four were in the Metropolitan division. Owing to the 
unsettled industrial conditions at Broken Hill, smelting was not carried 
on at the various establishments in the district during the year. 


“The following statement shows the operations of New South Wales 
‘smelting companies in connection with both local and imported ores during 
1919-20 :— 


Quantities of Metals extracted from Gres, Concentrates &c., the produce of— 
Metal. 
N.S.W. on a eal ae cae " aa ay. | Papua. yen 
tralia. | tralia. land. 
: | | 
ag <s ‘ ; 
Silver .. ae +» 02, | 487,240 4,435 | 105,614 132} 25,903 | 348,204 15 102 1,554 
Lead .. os «» tons; 2,149 1 78 wet ede 15| 1,045 
Copper wwe oy tL, 874 6) 10,036 4). 16s} 5,096] .. 10 4 
Tin ad a eT 1,180 re 462 ae 185 re 23 os = 
fron—Pig 1 | 85,686 ae .. | 171,139 
Antimony rs 5 ae as a Si 2 
; Ferro-Manganese .. ,, 410 


Butter Factories. 


Of the many industries engaged in the preparation of articles of food 
few are more important than butter-making, which gives employment to 
over 900 persons, and has an annual output valued at £5,361,000. More than 
90 per. cent. of the butter produced within the State is made in factories. 


i 
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Details concerning butter factories for the year 1901 and other years, 
including 1919-20, are as follow :— 


Items, 1901: 191. 1913. 1918-1919. | 1919-1920. 

Number of Establishments ... 130 150 140 126 120 

Number of Employees ses 909 968 898 929 917 

Average Horse-power used.. 1,765 2,161 2,578 3,104 3,332 
Value of Land and Build- | 

ings t 247,394 186,893 174,114 264,819 254,630 


Malus of Plant and. Machine 
ery Li 172,767 230,485 240,133 350,886 325,055 

were “Amount of. "Wages! 

ais £ 74,176 110,617 123,401 153,633 178,432 


Vane of Fuel... ee £ 13,922 23,599 24,807 41,9385 46,965 
Value of Materials used £: 1,260,920 | 3,205,863 | 3,035,041 | 4,373,045 | 4,669,340 
Value of Output sae £1 3,535,398 3,475,890 | 3,324,377 | 4,923,143 | 5,361,815 
Value of Production... £: 260,554 246,428 264,529 508,113 645,510 
Materials Treated— 

Milk a ve. gals, sd ; 1,019,151 580,749 96,052 9,452 

Cream 7 wee lb. * 176,402,048) 63,262, 439 |142,581,583}134, 460,340 
Articles Produced — . 

Butter rer ie Ib. 34,282,214 | 78,421,512 | 73,245,383 |61,943,210 |59,636,489 

* Not available, t Includes rented premises. 


In addition to these factories, which are extensively engaged in making 
butter, there are a number of other factories also engaged in connection 
with daixy produce. ‘ 


Particulars relating to all factories dealing with dairy products are given 
in the following table :— 


‘ a ‘ P Persons 
Factories. ] 3 y 
S55 Machinery in use. Employed. 
22 Fi 
mn : Q Es 3 Engines, a 
¢/2] 2 loo | s es) , | ga of i| $ 
o & a S$ j/BS] ea] s 4 39 i El é& 
» | sale lta (22/5818 22/2 | esls8l 2 821% 3 
2/82 |2/s8|82)83| 8) €2| 3 | #2|$2| £128) 2) ¢ |e 
5 3 £ 
2 | BA | 2 | ga] so) sa Ba | 3 |eejes| 2 os) 2| a |§ 
aS) Sl/A |a |A a | 4 F/O5 | 2/5] a |& 
£ | | No. | No. } No. | No. 


1914-15) 142 | 609 66 | 21 1 843 | 446,507 | 963) 6,947 | 109 | 258 | 704/ 146 | 1,949 | 33 


4 
1915-16} 151 | 652 58 | 19 2 o- 882 | 434,956 | 1,002] 7,041] 93 | 258 | 730) 126 | 1,909] 43 
1916-17! 128 | 846 60, 21 5 +» |1,060 | 506,968 | 1,205] 7,946 | 73 | 238 | 914) 143 | 2,167] 49 
1917-18| 122 961 59 | 22 6 e+ [1,170 | 568,757 | 1,253] 8,294 | 57 ) 227 | 989] 181 | 2,374] 59 
1918-19] 124 | 927 58 | 23 8 es [1,140 | 587,291 | 1,544] 8,309 | 46 | 224 /1,003] 149 | 2,349 | 66 
8 


++ {1,174 | 570,051 | 1,361) 8,693 | 45 | 217 |1,027| 128 | 2,486; 72 


4919-20] 122 | 970 52 | 22 


Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made largely also on farms; the 
special chapter in this Year Book dealing with the Dairying Industry 
should, therefore, be consulted for complete information regarding thesa 
branches of agricultural and manufacturing production. 


‘MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING, 


There were 9 establishments and 1,109 persons employed in connection 
with meat-preserving during 1919-20. One establishment in the country 
division was a rabbit cannery, and 4 meat preserving factories were within 
the Metropolitan area. The following table shows the number of carcases 
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treated in establishments dealing with meat by canning and chilling at 
intervals since 1901:— 


Meat-preserving Works. 
, Refrigerating Works, 
Year. : Meat.and Tongues 
and Sundries. 
Cattle, Sheep and 7 Ee ae 
° meme: Sheep and 
Quantity, | Value. Cattle. Laeba. 
No. No. Ib. £ No. No. 
1901 16,538 732,094 . * 18,195 963,614 
1906 9,995 * 274,950 ase bl 5,352 1,283,862 
1911 61,596 925,475 | 3,023,931 | 31,978]: 10,188 1,469,923 
1912 50,941 616,435 | 2,301,418 | 37,079 11,552 1,191,711. 
1913 100,827 374,523 | 7,305,113 | 81,807 29,887 2,160,484 
1914-15 103,778 415,397 | 7,356,501 | 90,293 53,605 2,423, 638 
1915-16 11,466 76,008 | 4,993,226 | 195,464 11,835 762,034 
1916-17 25,963 28,474 686,652 20,631 27,977 791,752 
1917-18 88,223 399,833 | 9,295,428 | 178,895 31,876 337,234 
1918-19 41,517 648,435 | 9,989,757 | 240,819 32,337 583,695 
1919-20 44,828 449,533 9,821,595 | 191,841 50,218 1,419,569 


* Not available. 


The total output was valued at £1,317,326, the principal item being tinned 
meat, 18,769,955 lb., valued at £910,264. 


The detailed figures relating to the freezing and chilling of carcase meat 
at refrigerating works during the year 1919-20 were as follow :— 


Live Stock Treated. oe | Chilled, | Total. 

No. No. No. 
Bullocks and Cows val ois 39,053 8,316 47,369 
Calves avi cae xis ie: 1,771 1,078 2,849 
Total at an 40,824 9,394 50,218 
Sheep ve de ae | 1,007,429 43,507 1,050,936 
Lambs se uae aes oe 365,476 3,157 368,633 
Total wee «| 1,372,905 46, 664 1,419,569 

Pigs ... ro eT asx wen 1,464 1,698 3,162 | 

Total Carcases ...| 1,415,193 57,756 1,472,949 


Biscurr Factories. 


There were in the State 9 establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
biscuits, 6 of which were within the Metropolitan area. The industry has 
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made rapid progress, and the value of the annual output now exceeds 
£1,000,000. Details for 1901 and other years including 1919-20 are given 


below :— 
Items. 1901, , 1911. 1913. 1918-19, 1919-20. 
Number of Establishments 8 6 7 9 9 
Number of: Employees ... 845 1,360 1,594 1,749 1,904 
Average Horse-power used... 131 556 1,017 1,274 1,311 
Value of Land and Buildingst £ 42,253 94,050 111,886 126,174 134,182 
Value of Plantand Machinery £| 29,066| 86,192) 107,720] 112,342] 119,390 
nl Amponk of Wages Paid 4 35,165 70,055 ne et Dey on me 
alue of Fue os 1,862 7,104 9,731 ’ ] 
Value of Materials used... £ 126,891| 392/341| 426,135 725,284| 817,128 
Value of Output .. ae £) 213,645 29,108 665,226 | 1,071,757 | 1,246,915 
te i Production £ 84,892 189,663 229,360 328,832 407,817 
aterials Treated— 
ee . tons! * 8,755 10,654 12,654 12,890 
ugar . tons bd ° ° 2,968 2,975 
Other Value only .. £ * * 7 507,253 | 430,980 
Articles Produced— 
Pe eae : , Ib. = 22,029,000 |27, 606, 000 |43,055,326 aaa 
‘'akes— Value ‘on y £ . 21,572 23,35 
Other— ,, % £ e - e 16,274 35,850 


*Not available, 


t Includes rented premises. 


FLour-Mizs. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the State, and an export trade has been 
developed, but unfortunately it has experienced a set-back from the war 
and other causes sufficiently detailed elsewhere in this book. 


Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1901 are as follow :— 


i 


Items. 1901. 1911. 1913, | 1918-19, | 1919-20. 

Number of Establishments 89 73 68 63 58 
Number of Employees .., 889 967 1,035 1,326 1,129 
Average Horse-power used... 3,149 4,670 4,708 5,482 5,845 
Value of Land and Buildingst £| 334,037 357,356 | 369,664 413,870 | 470,638 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 254,335 340,316 342,367 411,637 | 471,536 
Total Amount of Wages aa £ 77,321 123,491 137,514 229,690 223,236 
Value of Fuel £ 18,977 24,648 25,455 47,619 46,185 
Value of Materials used.. £| 1,215,420 | 2,211,263 | 2,530,840 | 4,650,713 | 5,149,602 
Value of Output .. £/ 1,514,512 | 2,538,331 | 2,957,947 | 5,171,446 | 5,973,792 
Value of Production £} 280,115 302,420 | 401,652 473,114 778,005 
Materials Treated— 

Wheat Sis asa bus.| 9,369,534 |12,616,111 |18,963,806 |18,648,403 /16,920,856 
Articles patent 

Flour tons} 191,504 258,556 285,425 377,107 348,691 

Bran... ‘ * 65,182 69,855 86,202 76,015 

Pollard .. is ¥5 * 45,276 52,739 92,765 71,570 

Sharps and Screenings iy * 2,308 3,508 4,754 4,517 

Wheat Meal, etc. ewt, * 21,840 33,900 10,908 28,630 


® Not available, 


t Includes rented premises. 
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SUGAR-MILLS. 


The manufacture of sugar has long been an important industry. As far 
back as 1878 there were 50 mills in the State, but there are now only 3, and 
employment is afforded to a smaller number of persons than were engaged 
ten years ago. 

The reason for the decline in the manufacture of sugar is to be found in 
the decrease of the area under sugar-cane in New South Wales. The 
cultivation of sugar-cane is confined practically to the Richmond, the Tweed, 
the Brunswick, and the Clarence Rivers, and the area farmed is diminishing 
yearly, as other more profitable crops can be grown. Queensland is the 
great sugar centre of Australia, on account of its immunity from the frosts 
which retard the cultivation of the cane in higher latitudes. 

The raw sugar manufactured in 1919-20 was valued at £236,353, and the 
molasses at £2,061. 


Items. 1901. 1911. 1913. 1918-19. | 1919-20, 
Number of Establishments... 4 4 3] - 3 3 
Number of Employees ... ae 529 469 486 432 419 
Average Horse-power used .... 2,578 3,000 | 2,750 2,273 | 2,273 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 12,177 52,480 54,000 106,112 105,908 
Value of Plantand Machinery £| 509,242 | 467,976 | 470,188 | 424,450 | 423,632 
Total Amount of Wages paid £) 31,764 38,004 51,476 45,818 42,743 
Value of Fuel... Ss £ 4,854 8,102 5,280 5,095 5,263 
Value of Materials used’ £ 95,394 , 107,600 208,899 180,336 | 163,858 
Value of Output... ...  £| 197,137 | 206,277 | 354,742 | 271,270, 238,414 
Value of Production £ 96,889 90,575 140,563 85,839 | 69,293 


Materials Treated— : \ 
Cane crushed ... +. tons} 131,083 147,799 185,910 105,234 91,322 


Articles produced— 
RawSugar... vee =cwt.| 296,200 345,978 443,840 245,560 216,740 
Molasses isa wee gals.! 1,072,400 796,440 966,000 586,925 494,600 


Sugar Refinery. 
' There is but one sugar refinery in the State which treats both local and 
imported raw product. During the year 1919-20 it handled 2,214,270 
ewt. of raw sugar, which gave an output of 2,171,280 cwt. of the refined 
article, valued at £3,107,644. 

The three mills, which were situated respectively at Harwood Island, on 
the Clarence River, at Broadwater, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on 
the Tweed, together with the refinery at Pyrmont, Sydney, during the year 
1919-20 furnished employment to 1,054 persons. 

: : BREWERIES. 
’ There were in the State 17 establishments classed as breweries, of which 
8, the largest and. most.important, were within Metropolitan boundaries. In 
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1911 there were 37 breweries in New South Wales, but though the number 
is decreasing, the output is steadily increasing. 


Items. 1901. 1911, | 1913, | 1918-19, 1919-2), 
ice Bact ae atl bes i pekenae ear es 
Number of Establishments... 51 37 31 18 17 
Number of Employees ... ex 1,016 912 1,013 950 1,160 
Average Horse-power used __... 1,105 1,035 1,593 2,880 3,192 


Value of Land and Buildings* £/ 584,754 305,287 323,302 | 746,900 653,127 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 190,710 281,316 382,290 | 786,312 832,705 
Total Amount of Wages a £} 119,099 120,540 159,227 | 199,699 256,692 


Value of Fuel... £ 13,849 17,794 23,232 50,141 56,010 
Value of Materials used... £; 282,128 . 494,219 671,157 » 906,589 | 1,082,456 
Value of Output... £| 1,022,247 | 1,140,151 | 1,423,586 |1,822,875 | 2,373,895 


Value of Production <.. | 726,270 | ‘628,138 | 729,197 | "865,645 | 1,235,429 
Materials Treated— 


Malt... ro . bshls.| 532,930 667,457 809,171 | 737,229 872,452 
Hops ... ves os Th.) 665,345 790, 866 909, 116 | 876,182 906,944 
Sugar ... .. tons 3,927 | 4,421 5218 | 6,039 5,731 
Other Materials ...centals ea 7,705 9,404 110 706 


Articles produced — 
Ale, Beer, Stout .»  gals.)13,973,751 |19,804,540 24,212,202 \25,311,214) 28,955,975 
\ 


* Includes rented premises. 


Toxsacco Factories. 


Sixteen factories under this classification were in operation during the 
year 1919-20, all situated within the Metropolitan area. Of these, 10 were 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars, 4 in that of tobacco, and 2 in that of 
cigarettes. 

About a tenth of the tobacco manufactured in New South Wales is grown 
in the State. In 1919-20 tobacco was grown on 1,604 acres, and the year’s 
crop was 19,236 cwt., valued at £136,380. 

The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1901:— 


Items. 1901. 1911, | 1913. | 1918-19, 1919-20, 
Number of Establishments... 20 26 24 16 16 
Number of Employees ... ose 1,061 1,462 1,497 1,973 2,400 
Average Horse-power used ... 151 630 602 557 667 


Value of Land and Buildings* £| 155,452 182,569 154,748 232,128 242,346 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 69,124 92,138 100,298 147,074 183,462 
Total Amount of Wages paid £} 55,149 131,323 149,129 238,150 331,324 


Value of Fuel £| 1,288 1.067 919 8,441 | 10,608 
Value of Materials used £) 389,148 776,302 910,713 | 1,912,970 | 2,948,948 
Value of Output xe £, 561,991 | 1,250,748 | 1,379,048 | 2,513,839 | 3,822,181. 
Value of Production .., £| 171,555 473,379 467,416 592,428 862,625 


Materials Treated— 
Australian Leaf ee = Tb.| 883,615 | 745,405 | 727,759 | 742,365 861,002 
Imported Leaf bts »y | 2,114,456 | 4,617,756 | 5,085,083 | 7,089,213 | 9,378,051 

Articles produced— 
Tobacco .. ads ws Ib.| 2,524,231 | 3,996,471 | 3,885,562 | 5,145,793 | 6,885,972 
Cigars ... ae ap 7 67,128 87,818 86,264 | 131,701 160, 717 
Cigarettes ... ies »s| 457,276 | 1,899,462 | 2,526,130 | 3,437,405 | 4,498,359 


* Includes rented premises, 


WooiLen anp Tweep Mints. 7 : 
‘Although New South Wales is one of the greatest wool-producing coun- 
tries in the world, those engaged in the manufacture of woollen materials 
numbered only 1,461 in 1919-20, which was 208 more than in 1918-19. 
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‘Woollen mills were amongst the earliest established in the State, but the 
industry has progressed very slowly. 


The output of local tweed, however, is now nearly twice as great as in 
1918, and it is probable that there will be greater expansion when the 
necessary machinery is available from oversea. 


Details of employment, output, and other items, at intervals since 1901, 
are shown in the following table:— 


Items. 1901. 1911. 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20, 
Number of Establishments... 4 5 5 6 7 
Number of Employees ... fh 234 738 776 1,253 1,461 
Average Horse-power used... 255 937 1,549. 2,590 2,900 


‘Value of Land and Buildingst £ 29,780 96,821 117,274 158, 950 190,113 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 26,650 122,927 170,693 | 242,403 338,098 
Totalamount of Wages poe £ 12,459 66,536 71,852 136,931 176,204 
Value of Fuel ... £ 1,727 4,632 5,672 16,419 16,965 


Value of Materials used. £ 30,272 142,915 156,364 538, 498 580,694 
‘Value of Output £ 57,039 271,465 | 289,726 945,624 | 1,008,850 
Value of Production £ 25,040 122,918 127,690 390,707 406,191 
Materials Treated— 
Scoured Wool S83 Ib.) 685,240 | 1,225,470 | 1,242,223 | 3,384,642 | 3,527,481 
Cotton a ade $5 t + + 221,320 334,547 


Articles produced— 
Tweed and Cloth ... yds.| 525,020 | 1,054,845 | 1,312,363 | 2,162,486 | 2,208,846 


Flannel and Blankets £ eh 145,256 147,852 
Rugs and Shawls ..  £| * (| 95318) 62,050) “yy’o99 | 19°50 
Noils £ + + + 1L192 | 12,978 
Tops £ + + + 57,147 | 20,308 
« Yarn £ + aK tT 45,756 152,650 


* 3,428 yardy flannel, 5,000 pairs blankets, 900 rugs. +t Not available. 
Includes rented premises, 


Boot anp SHOE FACTORIES. 


Particulars of the operation of these factories since 1901 are shown in 
the following table:— 7 


Items. 1901. 1911. 1913, 1918-19, 1919 -2¢. 

Number of Establishments... 100 106 105 111 175 
Number of Employees ... . 3,979 4,411 4,262 4,622 5,157 
Average Horse-power used...) © 800 855 989 1,357 1,580 
‘Value of Land and Buildings} £] 166,413 | 222,983 | 287,135 | 326,029 433,269 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 85,571 146,643 158,916 168,514 185,313 
‘Total Amount of Wages ped £| 216,869 | 367,605 | 382,223 | 553,234 706,267 
Value of Fuel. ... £ 2,978 5,298 5,818 9,599 12,045 
Value of Materials used... £| 398,309 709,818 | 734,744 | 1,333,919 | 2,047,904 
‘Value of Output.. £) 692,253 | 1,221,748 | 1,284,489 | 2,132,285 | 3,101,212 
Value of Production £| 290,966 | 506,632 | 543,927; 788,767 | 1,041,263 
‘Materials Treated— 

Sole Leather ... Sour A gi lbs * 5,189,000 | 4,467,927 | 5,261,069 | 5,693,171" 

Upper... ew 8g. Ft. ® 8,010,000 | 8,070,590 | 7,554,448 | 7,984,912 
Articles produced — 

Boots and Shoes ..  pairs| 2,821,724 | 3,730,760 | 3,640,068 | 3,605,002 | 3,872,709 

Slippers, &. .., beac oa 512,584 | 489,428 | 310,026 | 453,199 508,495 

Uppers, N.E.I.... etsy” 9 ove 71,133 53,295 114,259 40,525 

* Not available. ¢ Includes rented premises. 
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In 1919-20 seventy boot-repairing establishments were included; they 
employed 318 persons, and paid £41,305 in wages; materials to the value of 
£47,089 were used, including 34,220 lb. of sole leather, and 856 square feet vf 
uppers; the output was valued at £117,535. 

The number of boot and shoe factories was 105, of which 91 were situated 
within the Metropolitan area and 14 in the remainder of the State. 

Har anp Cap Faorortss. 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organized for the 
manufacture of hats and caps. Until 1898 it employed fewer than 100 
persons, but in 1919-20 there were 1,565, of which number 58 per cent. were 
females. 


There were 28 establishments listed under this classification, of which 


1 only was outside the Metropolitan area. Particulars of the operations 
since 1901 are as follow :— 


Items. 1901. | 1911. | 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20, 
| lies 
Number of Establishments... 10 | 32 38 | 30 28 
Number of Employees ... se 330 | 1,566 1,545 | 1,383 1,565 
Average Horse-power used... 21 | 433 | 651 837 787 


Value of Land and Buildings* £ 14,076 108,936 124,396 | 152,506 142,951 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 7,084 60,807 69,396 | 77,929 81,605 
Total Amount-of Wages paid £ 15,055 | 96,498 104,879 132,509 157,609 


Value of Fuel wae £ 314 4,376 5 5,096 6,126 7,341 
Value of Materials used... £} 28,662 127,494 157,391 |! 262,354 352,395 
Value of Output... eis £ 54,698 293,591 |, 355,064 522,831 660,455 
Value of Production £ 25,722 161,721 | 192,577 254,351 300,919 
Hats & Caps Manufactured No.! 563,976 | 2,692,778 | 3,084,959 | 2,099,144 | 2,294,505 - 


* Includes rented premises. 


Exzorric Lignt anp PowER Works. 


Few industries have made greater progress than that engaged in the 
production and supply of electrie light and power. The development since 
1901 is shown clearly by the details given in the next table:— 


t 1 
i 


Items. \ 1901. 1911. i 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20, 
| | . | 
1 
Number of Establishments... 51 V4 115} 131) 122 
Number of Employees... me 245 | 929 1,118) 1,268, 1,175 
Average Horse-power used ...|_ 8,494 | 54,734 76,054 107,682, 93,264 


Value of Land and Buildings £; 49,182 | 448,972 519,445} 1,076,601, 1,242,406 
Value of Plant aud Machinery £|192,842 | 1,257,178) 1,391,007) 2,228,624: 2,285,830 
Total amount of Wages paid £| 28,862 134,884) 170,745 237,212, 253,099 


Value of Fuel ..  £-:17,166 183,248) 219,080 455,671 390,042 
Value of Materials used £) 21,123 69,484: 41,884 83,446) 81,342 
Value of Output... as £| 87,241 896,607; 1,266,801) 1,545,942: 1,552,764 
Value of Production £) 48,952 | 643,875, 1,005,837| 1,006,825/ 1,081,380- 
Materials treated — 
Coal .. cae .» tons) * 259, 239} 309,441 453,252) 383,771 
- Articles produced— i 
Electric Ligh w. units * 20,727,000} 27,834,225! 42,116,274, 43,186,244 
Power he ve units 7 (114,610,000/165,878, 147/230, 330, 1382229,617,230 


* Not available. ¢ Includes rentcd premises. 
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GASWORKS. 


Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric lighting plants, the use of gas for purposes of illumination, 
power, and cooking, is also extending continuously, as will be seen in the 
following table:— 


Items, 1901. 1911, 1913. 1918-19. 1919-20, 
1 
Number of Establishments... 38 47 52 45 46 
Number of Employees ... we 650 1,058 1,351 1,316 1,560 
- Average Horse-power used... 7tl 1,394 1,722 2,661 2,978 


Value of Land and Buildings} £| 459,060 | 564,387 | 496,942 | 960,500} 985,775 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 480,533 | $88,711 | 1,112,828 | 1,752,480 | 1,802,378 
Total amount of Wages paid £] 80,654 | 154,426 | 194,683 | 281,366 329,634 
Value of Fuel. ee £| 18,000) 57,872] 69,C82 84,189 | 111,211 
Value of Materials used 


£]} 123,440 277,861 305,592 560,417 | 680,818 
Value of Output... £| 583,815 910,972 | 1,035,257 | 1,756,219 | 2,006,378 
Value of Production £| 442,375 | 575,739 660,584 | 1,111,618 | 1,214,349 

Materials treated— : ; 
Coal ... Ms .. tons - 323,910 369,424 559,354 | 527,366 
Shale... a ... tons * 55,621 37,865 32,748 20,989 
Oil... oe w. gals. * i * 1,624,409 | 4,124,105 

Articles produced— 
Gas... 1,000 cub. feet} 2,138,631 | 4,275,859 | 5,536,139 | 7,319,821 | 8,034,581 
Coke .. a .. tons * 176,728 | 209,980 | 280,897 307,680 
Tar... wa gals. * 3,650,000 | 4,180,054 | 7,927,127 | 7,894,590 
Ammoniacal Liquor gals. * 8,365,000 | 2,459,188 | 4,076,903 | 3,896,571 
Sulphate of Ammonia tons * . - ed 3,961 | 4,199 
* Not available + Includes rented premises. 


OvuTpuT PER EMPLOYEE. 


In the last issue of the Year Book a statement appeared which showed the 
volume of output per employee, and per unit of horse-power of machinery 
in certain industries for the years, 1911, 1918, 1917-18, and 1918-19. It was 
stated also that a further investigation was being made and that the 
results would be published in the following issue. 


As a result of this investigation it has been decided to discontinue the 
compilation of these tables. So many factors have to be considered, not 
only in the industry as a whole, but in connection with individual establish- 
ments, that it is practically impossible to deduce tables which would 
indicate fairly the output per employee or per unit of horse-power. 


In connection with the question of the increase or decrease in the pro- 
ductive activity of the manufacturing industry as a whole the reader is 
referred to the chapter on “ Employment and Production.” 


New Inpvstrigs. 


Many branches of the manufacturing industry were stimulated owing te 
the restriction of importations during the war, and while the greater part 
of the resultant growth was in the extension of the field of operations of 
existing industries, a number of entirely new industries were also founded. 
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It is a matter for congratulation that great development has occurred 
recently in engineering and metal works.. The manufacture of iron and 
steel is now a well-established industry at Newcastle and Lithgow, while 
at Sydney an extensive electric steel smelting plant is in operation, produc- 
ing good quality steel, also machinery parts, including locomotive axles and 
tyres. 


Great progress has been made also in the manufacture of. galvanised 
iron. One large establishment situated near Sydney is capable of producing 
monthly 1,600 miles of wire netting, 400 tons of barbed wire, 300 tons of 
wire nails, and 100 tons of zinc white; while at Newcastle an English firm 
has just completed works for the manufacture of black and galvanised 
corrugated and plain sheet iron from steel bars supplied from the adjacent 
steel works of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company. 


At Port Kembla, in close proximity to the Electrolytic Copper Refinery, 
which has been established for some years, new works, including rolling and 
wire-drawing mills, have been erected, and are now producing copper rods 
and wire, and later will manufacture copper and brass tubes. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Tue land of New South Wales, comprising an area of nearly two hundred 
million acres, is practically all under occupation. It embraces so great a 
variety of soils and climate that almost any kind of crop, whether specially 
the produce of temperate, and even cold, climates, or of sub-tropical regions, 
may be grown. The nature of the soil varies greatly in different parts of the 
country; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of the mountain 
chains, and the more arid regions of the north-western districts, the soil is 
almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The variety of climate ex- 
perienced extending through 8 degrees of latitude—from 29 degrees to 
37 degrees south—causes a corresponding variety in the kinds of produce 
which may be grown successfully. The area absolutely unfit for eccupation 
of any sort has been estimated roughly at less than 5,000,000 acres; it may,. 
therefore, be said that the greater part of the area adapted for settlement 
is also, in some form or other, capable of being cultivated. Success in 
agricultural operations in New South Wales is, however, altogether inde- 
pendent of the mere fitness of the soil for cultivation. Up to the present, 
experience has shown that an irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in 
the seasons, which are the chief characteristics of the climate of a large part 
of the interior, are the greatest drawbacks to the advance of agriculture, 
but research and experiment are extending steadily the areas on which 
agricultural pursuits may be followed with success. 


The land adaptable to cultivation, under existing conditions, is found 
mainly in the Eastern and Central Divisions; but, owing to the confined 
nature of their basins, the portions of the valleys of the Coastal Rivers 
adapted for agriculture are limited, and the region is principally given over 
to dairy-farming. Large tracts of the Tablelands are hilly and rock-strewn, 
and are used mainly for sheep-raising. In the northern hinterland sheep- 
raising is still the principal industry, although that division has a plentiful 
rainfall and large areas adaptable to wheat-culture. It is, therefore, to the 
southern slopes and plains of the interior that agriculture at present is 
confined principally, and especially to the extensive and well-named Riverina 
district and the fertile tracts adjoining it on the north and cast. Even 
here, however, only a small portion of the land has been cultivated, and great 
expansion is still possible. 


The meagre rainfall and the absence of irrigation facilities in the Western 
Division, which includes eighty million acres, or two-fifths of tke surface of 
the State, have hitherto rendered this great area practically unfit for 
cultivation, but it is eminently suited for raising merino sheep. 


The agricultural potentialities of the more easterly areas have not yet 
been fully developed, but mixed farming is extending steadily westward, 
and wheat-growing is conducted in mazy parts in conjunction with sheep- 
raising. Moreover, factors such as the evolution of improved plant types, 
the improvement of methods of land tillage, the extension of irrigation 
facilities, and the development of the railway system, are expanding th» 
area adaptable to successful agriculture and encouraging the cultivation of 
new areas. 
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The density of the population in New South Wales is one person to about 
100 acres, and less than 4 acres per inhabitant have yet been turned by 
the plough. 

AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 


Although an accurate soil survey of the State has not yet been made, 
it has been concluded from an approximate estimate, that, under existing 
conditions of agriculture, practically one-fifth of the area of New South Wales, 
or forty million acres of land, is adaptable to agriculture; but of this area 
less. than one-fifth has been sown in any season. 


Prior to 1890 agriculture developed very slowly in New South Wales, and, 
until 1897, a large proportion, ranging from one-third to one-half of the 
wheat supply of the State, had for many years to be imported from abroad. 
Maize-growing was generally on a more extensive scale than it is to-day, 
and the quantity produced was frequently greater than the quantity of 
wheat grown. Other crops were insignificant, and pastoral pursuits were 
the only extensive source of wealth- production in the State. Suddenly, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, there began a rapid expansion In 
wheat-growing, and the area devoted to cultivation commenced to increase. 
This development was made possible by the combination of a number of 
favouring circumstances—railway facilities had begun to improve rapidly 
after 1889, population grew, and labour became more plentiful owing to the 
occurrence of a depression in other industries, new land tenures were intro- 
duced in 1895, the system of share-farming gained some popularity, and 
interest was stimulated by a number of interstate conferences held in Victoria 
which gave publicity to the valuable work of the eminent local experimentalist 
in wheat-breeding, William Farrer, which led to an improvement in wheat 
types and produced plants suited to the exigencies of local conditions. More- 
over, in 1896 and 1897 the world’s yield of wheat fell short of its needs. In 
1897 the first surplus of wheat above local requirements was grown in New 
South Wales, and more than half-a-million bushels were exported i in 1898. 
Since that date, wheat-growing has made rapid headway, and, though 
cultivation of other crops has not assumed importance, agriculture now 
constitutes an increasingly important factor in the production of wealth 
in the State. 


The progress of cultivation since 1891, in quinquennial periods, is shown 
in the following table :— 


Average Area under— Aor es per Inhabitant under— 


Years ended ; sees = 
June— ee sa aene Crops. { Cultivation. | Crops. 
| : . 
acres. | acres, i | 

1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 | 11s | 0°88 
1896-1900 2,252,649 | 1,894,857 | 73 1:46 
1901-05 2,942,506 | 2,436,765 | 2°10 1-74 
1906-10 3,575,873 2,824,253 23400 | 1°84 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2:87 2-23 
1916 7,041,934 | «5,794,835 3-77 3-10 
1917 | 6,520,187 |, 163,080 3°51 2°77 
1918 5,850,341 4,460,701 | 3-10 2°38 
1919 5,329,309 3,890,844 2°76 2-02 
1920 5,813,472 3,770,155 | 2°62 1:86 


a 
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The features of this table are the rapid extension which occurred toward 
the end of the last century, and the more rapid expansion between 1910 and 
1916. The decline in the last three years was due to the occurrence of 
bad seasons and to the uncertain outlook which faced the growing of wheat 
for export during the war. The cultivation of maize and oats has also fallen 
off in recent years: other crops are of small extent. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five years, with the proportion of each crop to the total value, is 
shown in the following table, the values being based on prices realised on the 
farm :— 


| Value. Propor tion per cent. 
ee | 1915-16, | 1916-17, | 1927-18. [ sus. j ror9-20, /7925- rae fa tls 1910- 
| o£ £ | & ae: | 
Wheat .. .. «13,852,980 | 7,165,890 | 7.385.140 | 3,588,650 | 2,194,020 | 65-6 | 53-1 ‘54-0 29°2 | 16-2 
Maize... «| 728,270 | 722,250) 875,220 580,380 | 1,502,900] 36) 55| 64] 4-7] 114 
Barley .. .. «20,630! = 12,600| 19,280} 20,890! 12,160] O1) 01; 01] 0-2] OF 
Oats be ses | 173,820 128,840 | 266,720 | 265,350] 168,700} 0-9 | 09 | 20) 22) 12 
Hay and Straw.. —..; 3,897,910 } 3,016,400 | 2,774,200 | 4,856,770 | 5,468,005 | 19°1 | 23-2 | 20-2 | 35°5 | 40-3 
Green Food... 867,820 | 281,170! 296,460 477,400 | 1,002,770] 1:8] 21) 22) 3:0] 74 
Potatoes... —..| 294,300) 196,910) 222,900} 295,010) 642,920] 1-4} 15} 16) 24] 4-7 
Sugarcane... —../_- 205,070 | 208,160} 264,500] 167,060] 152,452) 10) 16, 19] 14] 11 
Grapes ..  .. ~—..| 98,400} 68,260) 53,860} 113,920! 111,180| 0°5| 0-6} 0-4) 0-9] 0-9 
Wine and Brandy —..|_ 47,840) 54,850) 50,690} 85,700| 148,900] 0-2] 05] O04] OF | 11 
Fruit—Citrus .. ..| 252,170| 254,120| 384,660| 745,070 534,580 1:2] 1:9: 2:83] 60) 39 
Other .. ..| 243,210 | 280,990 276,300 | 577,990 | 555,058) 12) 21] 28| 47) 41 
Market-gardens....| 400,860 | 395,700} 409,880), 441,060] 511,310 20] 31) 3:0/ 36) 3-7 
Other Crops .. —..|_-- 288,990 | 222,300! 305,500] 564,940| 577,185] 1-4] 1:8] 22] 46] 4:2 
[———| —_ ——_| SS —— ee ee 
Total.. . 20,362,360 [13,011,530 {13,684,900 [12,280,100 18,582,090 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1 


The value of agricultural production reached its highest point in 1915-16, 
principally by reason of the largely augmented wheat yield of that year, 
which was supplemented by the occurrence of unusually high prices in the 
early part of the season as a consequence of the shortage in production 
caused by the drought in the previous year. In the years which followed, 
various causes, such as the uncertain condition of the wheat market, the 
derangement of oversea shipping, and the occurrence of indifferent seasons, 
combined to bring about a considerable decline in the volume of agricultural 
production, which reached its lowest point in the bad season which occurred 
in 1919-20. However, partly as a result of the scarcity consequent on bad 
seasons, and partly owing to factors connected with the war, prices of agri- 
cultural produce advanced considerably after 1917, and the monetary value 
of production did not exhibit any further decline. The large part played 
by prices may be gauged from a consideration of the index numbers quoted 
later. An analysis of the phenomenon of a decreasing volume of production 
accompanied by a stationary aggregate value of production is given in the 
Chapter ‘“ Employment and Produstion ” of this Year Book. 


The agricultural wealth of New South Wales at present depends mainly 
on the return from wheat and hay, the value of these crops in 1919-20 being 
£7,662,000, or nearly 57 per cent. of the total. Maize is next in importance, 
but the returns from other crops are comparatively small. 
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The value of production from agriculture, together with the average value 
per acre, affords an interesting summary of the expansion of agricultural 
pursuits and a measure of the condition of the industry. 


{ Average Annual Average Annual 


Years ended June-- ‘Area Cultivated. oe, Value per Acre. 

acres. £ £5. d, 

1887-91 858,367 4,030,611 41311 
1892-96 1,147,733 8,812,393 3.6 «5 
1897-19801 2,114,250 5,592,620 21211 
1902-06 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11 2,933,021 8,565,164 218 5 
1912-16 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 1 
1917 5,163,030 13,011,530 210 5 
1918 4,460,701 13,684, 900 3.1 4 
1919 3,890,844 12,280,190 3.341 
1920 3,770, 155 13,582,100 8.12 7 


The high value of production per acre shown in the ten years prior to 1897 
was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller scale; cultivation 
more intense, than in recent years, and the yield per acre was usually higher. 
The increased value shown since 1918 has been due mainly to the large 
increases in the prices received for produce. 


The average value per acre of various crops during each of the last four 
seasons is shown below in comparison with the average for the ten years 
preceding 1919-20 :— 


Gea Average Values per Acre. ATor i Years 
1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. | 1919-20. pune 
| 
£s. d. £3. a. | £3. pee £3. d. £s. da. 
Wheat .) 117 8 44/19 9 199; 209 
Maize... ws | 4:13 0 601 5 13 | lL 0 2 415 0 
Oats... 118 5 3.4 7 314 24 4 211 0 
Hay... ie | 8 9 5 4 810 5 6 6 516 2 3 17 10 
Potatoes... eee 815 5 917 5 1442 7 32 1 6 ll 6 & 
Sugar-cane... w | 89:17 1 47 6 8 3611 9 3111 8 31 4 5 
Vineyards ... {| 1918 8 16 3 6 30 5 4 | 39 15 6 19 5 1 
_ Orchards ... «| 13.19 5 18 811 29:17 0 23 1 3 16 5 0 
Market-gardens ...| 37 4 6 40 7 6 4318 4 | 51 15 10 37 7 10 
| 


This average value of production per acre measures the combined effect 
from Ba to year of yield obtained and prices realised, and may therefore 
be said to express the effect of market and season on the returns obtained, 
by farmers from their holdings. To make the analysis complete, modifying 
factors, such as the cost of production, drought, and other causes of loss, 
should be taken into consideration. 


Since the 1915 season the return from wheat grown for grain has 
been far below the average obtained since 1911, and this fact shows 
clearly the serious effects of the recent bad seasons, and of the uncertain 
inarket, on the growing of the principal agricultural product. A comparison 
with the returns obtained from hay crops (which are principally wheaten) 
adds weight to this point. Not only has the value per acre of hay products 
been far higher absolutely, but, from year to year, there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the prices realised. The market for hay, however, 
is local and limited. It is also apparent that wheat has been almost unique 
in recent years in furnishing a decreasing return per acre. The values of 
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other crops, except oats, have all shown very rapid improvement, and 
particularly noteworthy in this respect is the increased return from maize- 
growing, which for many years has been languishing. 


WuoLesate Prices or Farm Propwuce. 


The prices realised for agricultural producein New South Wales, when not 
regulated by the Government, vary with the seasons, and, therefore, show 
very great fluctuations. Wheat and flour, for which alone a foreign market 
exists, have been closely regulated in price since 1914, and, except in the 
years 1915 and 1920, when low production rendered importation necessary, ° 
the prices were allowed to vary but little. Wheat sold locally to millers for 
export as flour, however, brought considerably higher prices than the 
averages shown below. In the case of other produce, local production falls 
short of the requirements of the State, and importation is usually necessary. 


The quotations here given represent the average prices obtained for farm 
products in the various Sydney markets; for country districts due allowance 
must be made for cost of transportation, etc. The average for the year 
represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, and does not 

. take into account the quantity sold during the month. The prices ruling in 
each month of the year are shown in the “ Statistical Register.” The figures 
are those quoted bythe middleman, and not those obtained by the producers. 


Crop. 1914. 1915. 1916. - | 1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920. 
| : | 
£sa aes dl fs digs df 8 d £8 dl £8 a 
Wheat us. Pr, .-bush.| 04 14 05 5 0 410! 0 4 9: 04 9) 0 5 IO 8 7 
Flour ea we +. ton 9 8 5)13 7 O]11 5 4/11 1 0/11 0 0}11 5 9 | 181011 
Bran Ss, te .-bush.| 0 1 1 0 1 37 0 0103 0 0 9b 0 0 93 O 1 23 01 9% 
Pollard en war 0 11{ O01 53 0 1 OF} 0 1 OF O 1 1/ O 4 8B] O 206 
Barley (Cape)... ates, 029! 05 6 0 38 24, * 041/05 8; 0711 
Cats ois ie a3 030) 047 0 2105; 0 3 1 047; 6 5 905 7 
Maize Goce tee. Snedess 0 8114) 0 & 2 04 6' 6 8 93 057; 08 0,087 
Potatoes (local) .. -ton | 414 8| 7 9 1) 814 0! 51010) 6 1 8:14 8 3/12 6 8 
Onions’... carey 9 2101 719 0| 5 0 9,10 5 0,14 4 9/1612 5/20 7 8 
: i | 
Hay— 
Osten... = .. ton 417 2) 8 4 8 4 7 0 | 416 0 6 4 2 919 2/1118 8 
Lucerne .. is 49 41 516 7) 4 6 0} 8 0: 417 9/10 11 610 
Chaff— } | 
Wheaten.. ie seri 5 0 6/ 7 38 $| 818106 | 4 1 4; 511 6; 818 9/10 1211 
| J 


* No quotations. 


The co nbined price variations since 1901 of agricultural produce in Sydney 
markets, weighted according to the average consumption in the three 
years 1911-13, aze shown below. The prices in 1911 have been adopted as 
base. 


Year. | Index No. | Year. Index No. | Year. Index No. 
i Il 
| | 
1901 s3t_— | 1908 1313 | 1915 1648 
1902 1265 | 1909 1134 i 1916 1163 
1903 1181 | 1910 1012 | 1917 1127 
1904 789 | 1911 1000 ; 1918 1377 
1995 972 ; 1912 1339 | 1919 1990 
1906 £99, 1913 1069 i 1920 2430 
1907 1003 1914 1133 } 1921* 1844 
: | 


* First six months, - 
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It will be observed that, though seasonal causes operated to produce high 
prices in 1902, 1903, 1908, 1915, 1919, and 1920, there has, nevertheless, been 
a marked rise in the price level due to other causes; but, if comparison be 
made with the index numbers for other commodities shown in the Chapter 
* Food and Prices” of this Year Book, it will be seen that the market has 
improved less for agricultural produce than for any other group of com- 
modities. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT. 


The following statement gives particulars of the area under crop in the , 
seasons 1905-06, 1915-16 (the season of maximum cultivation), and 1919-20, 
and shows the advances in agriculture made in various districts :— 


Index Numbers. 
Division eee (1906-08100, 
1905-06. | 1015-16. | 1919-20. 1915-16. | 1919-20, 
| | | ! 
Coastal — { acres, acres. acres, ; 
North Coast... 9... | -(109,704 | 95,024 86,022 | 87 78 
Hunter and Manning 103,511 102,526 ) 92,763; 99 | 90 
Cumberland 46,053 35,766 35,045 | 78! 76 
South Coast 41,009 45,257 40,507 89 79 
Total | 310,277 278,€03 254,337 90 §2 
: | = | a 
Tableland— | 
Northern wee .-| 68,362 | 80,597 | (4,691 118 93 
Central ice ae a ' 222,715 | 366,98) - 221,030 165 99 
Southern Ste es w 55,3836 | 82,844 53,457 150 96 
Total .. .. | 346,413 | 830,422 | 339,178 | 188 98 
| = | = i- 2 ! 
Western Slopes— | | | 
North ... jae Se .| 965,217 | £55,488 | 327,826 209 123 
Central... ay ae ..; 412,578 $90,105 566,103 216 137 
South ... ait ees «| 442,855 1,126,381 585,451 | 254 132 
Total .. ... «| 1,120,650 | 2,571,974 | 1,479,880 | 229 132 
- 7 aa as 
Central Plains— 
North ... sae at Sat 10,261 40,322 24,519 | 393 244 
Central... yee at wl 287,487 | 593,714 404,926 207 14] 
us *, | Sa: : 

Total .., ee «| 297,698 634,036 429,845 213 , 144 
Riverina... ss] 745,183 | 1,769,478 | 1,260,765 | 238 169 
Western... 9... veel (17,860 10,322 6,65) | 58 64 

en ‘ Ae No cd pe lS 

All Divisions .., ...| 2,838,081 | 5,794,835 | 3,770,155 204 133 


The season of 1919-20 was particularly unfavourable to agriculturists, 
and the decline indicated since 1915-16 was due to seasonal rather than to 
permanent causes. 


It is, nevertheless, apparent that the sowing of crops is gradually waning in 
the coastal districts, where the bulk of the maize cropis raised. On the Table- 
lands agriculture is notin a flourishing condition, but, seemingly, favourable . 
conditiors will Iead to a largely-increased area such as was cultivated in 
1915-16. It is, however, on the hilly slopes and the plains of the central 
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interior that crops are raised, and more particularly in the southern parts of 
this area. The Western Division has not been found a profitable region for 
cultivation. 

The area under crop in 1915-16 affords evidence that, given favourable 
conditions, large possibilities for expansion exist in the State, particularly 
in the Central, Southern, aud Riverina Divisions. 


Compared with the total area occupied for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes in the State the area tilled barely exceeds 3 per cent., and this 
- Indicates the small development of New South Wales as an agricultural 
country. 

The following table shows the total area under crops, together with the 
total area of each Division, and the area in occupation, during the season 
1919-20 :— 


Area under— 4 aE orton 
ms ar bivion, aan erwin a 
88 Crops. cONn under 
oflacre | P Grasses. Occupati 
andover. | cupation, 
Coastal—- acres. acres, acres. | acres. per cent. 
North Coast ee «| 5,409,370} 3,926,106 86,022 | 1,124,551 18 
Hunter and Manning ..-| 10,390,920 | 6,489,582 92,763 ; 214,091 | 1-4 
Cumberland ua s«{ 1,070,989 456,141 39,045 3,398 67 
South Coast nd «| 5,484,122 | 2,465,800 46,507 | 158,827 17 
Total ... be «| 22,355,401 | 13,337,629 254,337 | 1,500,867 1:9 
-Tbleland-— ae 
Northern... iui «| 8,928,487 | 7,362,041! . 64,691: 8,229 0°8 
Central ns ies .»| 8,989,259 | 6,263,963 221,030 | 5,450 3°5 
Southern os | 7,918,800 | 6,577,248 53,457 | 7,315 | 0°8 
Total ... ety «| 25,831,246 | 20,203,252 | 339,178 | 20,994 | 1-7 
ee [ee ae | nae Ale Te cy 
Western Slopet— 
North ws me «| 9,813,555 | 8,919,002 327,826 3,366 8°7 
Contral sat ws | 6,252,567 | 5,210,804 566,103 2,235 18 
South wk see ...| 8,185,759 | 6,957,680 585,451 6,891 88 
Total ... tha re 24,251,881 | 21,087,486 | 1,479,380 12,492 70 
1 
Central Plains-— 
North hat sad «| 10,030,901 | 8,106,343 24,919 93 | 0°83 
Central es 286 ...| 16,029,880 | 15,266,023 | 404,926: 3,191 2°7 
Total ... aes ...| 26,060,781 | 23, $72, 366 429,845 8,284 1:9 
Riverina ste sot ...| 19,767,073 | 18, 505, 046 | 1,260, 765 4,680 68 
Western ae: fs ...| 80,368,498 76,792,024 6,650 1,000 ‘01 
All Divisions ... ... 198,634,880 |173, 296,803 | 3,770,155 | 1,543,317 2:2 


The figures shown above include particulars of the Federal Capital 
Territory, the area of which is 593,920 acres. 


This table illustrates the small extent of the agricultural development 
of the State referred to above. Even in the most fertile divisions, less 
than 9 per cent. of the area under occupation has been cultivated. 
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An analysis of the area under crop in the past four seasons is made below, 
and the yields of respective crops are shown also. The year ended 30th June, 
1916, in which agriculture reached its highest development, has been included 
for comparative purposes. 


Crop, 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18,. 1918-19, 1919-20. 
Wheat (grain)— ' | 
Area... sve acres! 4,188,865 | 3,806,604 | 3,329,371 | 2,409,669 | 1,474,174 
Total yield... ... bush. !66,764,910 |36,598,000 37,712,000 |18,325,000 | 4,388,022 
Average yield p.a. .., bush. 159 | 96 | 113 76 30 
Maize— | ! 
Area... or w. acres} 154,130 1£3,378 | 145,754 114,582 136,509 
Total yield... ... bush.| 3,773,600 | 4,333,480 | 3,499,958 | 2,091,921 | 4,052,025 
Average yield p.a, ... bush.| 24:5 | 27°99 24°0 18°3 29°7 
Oats (grain)— 
Area* .., Ss .. acres! 58,636 67,111: 82,591 86,474 | 76,117 
Total yield... ... bush.| 1,345,698 | 1,084,980 | 1,455,111 | 1,273,752 | 596,758 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. 230 | 16°2 17°6 14°7 77 
ay— i 
Area... ras « acres) 1,108,919} 858,532 620,644 814,960 936,400 
Total yield... .. tons} 1,573,938 | 1,174,050 784,206 754,030 580,586 
Average yield p.a. ... tons 1:42 137 | 1:26 92 62 
Green Crops—- i 
Area’... nae «. acres} 162,945, 149,873 152,519 331,129 | 1,007,506 
Potatoes— i 
Area... ror se acres 19,589 | 22,449 22,580 20,879 20,043 
Total yield... .. tons 44,445; 45,231 49,984 30,356 49,886 
Average yield pa. .., tons; 2°27 2:02 2:2) 1°45 2°49 
. Sugar-cane— 
Area cut nee ve Acres 6,030 5,223 5,588 4,566 | 4,827 
Total yield... «. tons} 157,748 143,558 174,881 105,234 91,32] 
Average yield p.a. ... tons; 26°16 27°49 31°30 23°05 18-92 
-- Orchards, etc.— 
Area... oy es ACLES; 63,823 57,163 | 73,020 64,185 82,388 
Market Gardens— 
Area... os ws acres 10,967 | 10,710 10,139 10,043. 9.872 
Total yield... ne £ 400,860} 398,700; 409,380) 441,070) 511,311 
Average yield p.a. ... £ 36°6 37°2 40°4 43°9 51:2 
Minor Crops— 1 
Area... on vee acres} 26,843 33,522 20,876 37,115 25,741 
Total Area* .. acres} 5,800,747 | 5,166,565 | 4,462.916 | 3,893,602 | 3,773,577 


* Including area double-cropped. 
It will be observed that wheat is the only crop extensively grown. The 
largest part of the area devoted to hay is also under wheat, though 
considerable areas are used for the production of oaten and lucerne hay. 


In addition to the area shown as cultivated and under sown grasses, 

- 83,476,348 acres are ringbarked, partly cleared, and under native grasses; 
and 3,051,032 acres were ready for cultivation on alienated holdings, 

including 2,795,190 acres which had been cropped previously, 128,612 acres 

.of new land cleared and prepared for ploughing, and 127,230 acres in fallow. 


AGRICULTURAL HoLDINGs. 


‘A consideration of the number of holdings on which land was cultivated, 
‘and the various purposes for which these holdings were utilised, affords 
interesting information as to the popularity of the various crops. The 
number of farms on which wheat is sown, so far from exhibiting any 
permanent increase, has declined in the recent bad seasons, although the 
area devoted to this crop has practically doubled in the past twenty years. 

. Several minor industries have been languishing over lengthy periods’ and 
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less attention is being paid to maize, potatoes, sugar-cane, and grape-growing. 
The cultivation of oats has extended, citrus fruit-growing is gaining 
rapidly in importance, and the occurrence of good seasons and high prices 
has given some stimulus to tobacco-growing. 


_ Relatively to the area cultivated, the number of maize-holdings is greatly 
in excess of those of wheat, owing to the fact that many dairy-farmers crop 
small areas for use on the farms; whereas portion of the area under wheat— 
varying from one-fourth to one-seventh—is cultivated on the “shares” 
‘system, by which two or more growers cultivate one holding. 


The number of holdings on which the principal crops were cultivated 
at intervals since 1900-01 is shown below. 


i 


Number of Holdings. 
Crop, i + ¥ ; : 
1900-01. 1905-06. 1915-16, 1917-18, | 1918-19. 
J : ' 
Wheat... ave eee +| 20,149 19,049 | 22453 19,952 | 17,281 
Maize vee a «| 17,569 17,475 | 14,869 14,695 | 12,221 
Barley... sie wae «| 2,246 1,755 | 2,538 ; 1,849 2,127 . 
Oats oC agin aan wl 11,547 10,740 | 13,723 12,787 |. 138,008 
Potatoes ... sak he we 9,521 8,552 | 4,643 4,334 3,519 
Tobacco ... ag bs sail 31 | 98 97 | 80 | 141 
Sugar-cane 108 ssi es 1,214 | 1,113 | 694 671 620 
Grapes... in aes ..| 1,882 ; 1,530 |; 1,292 1,804 5 = 1,275 
Frait—Citrus wie wl =: 1,905 2,385 | 5,787 | 6,222 | 6,165 
Other .,, ies a} 8,064 6,846 | 8,760 | 8,777 | 8,147 
Market Gardens sh oe 2,266 .| 2,842 3,301 | 2,931 2,729 
| is \ |. 
Total Cultivated Holdings*| 45,828 | 46,349 50,6382 | 47,275 44,509 
3 i | 


* Holdings used for dual purposes are included once only. 


Particulars for 1919-20 are not available, except in regard to holdings 
under wheat, the number of which in that year was 16,266. In 1920-21 
the number of holdings on which wheat was grown increased. to 17,546. 


The expansion of the wheat industry has been brought about more by 
reason of the fact that growers have cultivated larger areas than by any 
marked increase in the number of growers, although in bad seasons, such as 
1918-19-20, it is evident that many former growers did not plant crops. 
If it be considered that, in normal seasons, a farm of less than 250 acres 
devoted exclusively to wheat will not provide subsistence for a farmer and 
his family, it is apparent that wheat-growing in many cases must be 
conducted in conjunction with other pursuits, and that in adverse seasons 
many farmers derive a living from sources other than agriculture. 


The following comparative table illustrates the recent development of 
wheat-growing :— 


t 


l Holdings on Total Area sown i Average Area per 
Year. H See was with Wheat. | yet pers 
| | 

No. acres. | acres. 

1900-01 20,149 ; 1,862,752 - | 92 

1905-06 19,049 i 2,253,029 118 

1915-16 22,453 | 5, 122,245 224 

= 1918-19 17,281 I 3,227,374 187 
1919-20 | 16,266 | 3,068,540 188 

1920-23 j 17,546 3,656,720 208 
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MaAcHINERY. 


For harvesting grain-crops the reaper and binder, the stripper, and the 
harvester are used, and there is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the relative efficiency of each of these implements. The reaper and binder 
is employed almost exclusively in moist districts, but over the greater portion 
of the wheat areas conditions are favourable to the use of the harvester. A 
modern type of harvester, particularly adapted to Australian conditions, 
produced and developed locally, has contributed largely to the expansion 
of wheat cultivation, since it has enabled grain to be garnered with a con- 
siderable saving of time and labour. It is, however, a matter of some debate 
whether this useful implement is adaptable to the conditions which will 
govern harvesting should a system of bulk-handling of grain receive extensive 
application. 

The following statement shows the area farmed, the total value of the 
machinery used, and the value of the machinery used per acre, in 
Divisions of the State i in the year: Tole: — 


Division. | Area Farmed. Value of Machinery. | Machi rai 
acres. £ | £38. d. 
Coastal Sak ee sa? soe 254,337 816,900 3.4 9 
Tableland ... 63 os dus 339,178 | 778,800 2 511 
Western Slopes...  ...—«s' ~—«1,479,3880 = |—s-2, 255,100 110 6 
Central Plains and Riverina east 1,690,610 2,229,800 16 4 
Western oats wee eek col 6,650 48,200 7 5 0 
Total ... ieee vl 3,770, 155 6,128,860 : 12 2 


A comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during various years since 1900-1901 in each of the rural industries is shown in 
the following table :— 


; ; 
Season. | Farming. Dairying. |  Pastoral.* ; Total Value. 


( i ! 
£ £ £ £ 
1900-01 | 2,065,776 237,221 | 754,055 3,057,052 
P 1905-06 2,557,262 365,436 | 1,120,991 4,043,689 


1910-11 | 3,414,621 534,745 | 1,483,081 | 5,432,447 
1915-16 | 5,362,027 570,955 | 2,015,048 | 7,948,030 
1918-19 | 5,696,916 711,964 | 2,609,529 | 9,018,409 


1919-20 | 6, 128,753 812,074 5,016,072 9,956,899 


* Includes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral holdings. 


FERtiLisERs., 


In New South Walcs superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser used 
in any considerable quantity, the soils in the wheat areas being generally 
deficient in phosphoric acid. Tests of manure conducted on the farmers’ 
experiment plots indicate that the benefits derived from the application of 
superphosphates to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slope and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
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districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and in the north- 
western districts no advantage is gained by the use of this fertiliser. The 
results may be affected, however, by the fact that fallowing is more common 
in the south than in the west, and much more than in the north. 


| xen : Manures Used. 
i how | Total Manured a 
Division. | under Area Lana { | Natural and Artificial, 
' Crop. | Manured. ® aoe | Natural | in Combination. Artificial 
| | Migrant) smi [pace eS) ganly, 
| i | | Natural. | Artificial. 
~ 1 — i an : zi 
| acres. | acres, | * loads. loads. ewt. ewt. 
Coastal...) 254,887) 34,136! 13-4 55,979 | 96,704} 71,145) 70,880 
| j \ ; { 
Tableland ... vol 339,178 53,684: 15:9 7,294 3,017 | 1,072 | 39,973 
Western Slopes .. 1,479,380 | 514,363, 31-9 2,070 | 110 410 | 225,523 
| i : | ! i 
Central Plains...) 429,845 74,798; 17-4 : 20 | 395 10 24,916 
i } 
Riverina ... .. 1,260,765 ‘1,031,376 | 818; 4,304 1,690 556 | 435,107 
; i : 
Western ... “a i 6,650 | 405 | GL: 1,295 | ies “ss | 2,244 
| peer at See Se Aliens a, ! a8 ete aes 
Whole State nT TOAD 1,708,762 ! 445. 70,962) 101,916 73,193) 798,643 


The proportion of manured land in relation to the total cultivated in 
recent years has been somewhat less than one-half, although, as shown in 
the following table, a considerable increase in the use of fertilisers took place 
between 1907 and 1914, since when the area manured has declined with the 
area cropped. 

The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area man- 


ured, and the nature of the manures employed, in the various years between 
1907-8 and £919-20;:— 


Manures Used— . 
| ope 
| ‘Total Area Total A ure 
maa under Crop. Manured. A dae 
under Natural. Artificial. 
Crop. 
acres. acres. loads, ewt. 
1907- 8 | 2,570,137 423,678 16°5 144,021 276,120 
1913-14 4,568,841 2,226,742 48-7 166,753 1,010,596 
1915-16 5,794,835 | 2,753,431 475 177,788 | 1,132,446 
1918-19 3,890, 844 1,780,254 45°7 180,734 856,074 
1919-20 3,770,155 1,678,762 44°5 172,878 871,836 


Extensive manurial trials are made regularly by the Department of 
Agriculture with the view of encouraging the adoption of better methods, 
and of demonstrating'to farmers the great advantages to be derived from 

* scientific cultivation by the production of largely-increased yields, Itisin this 
important respect that much ‘hope rests for the ultimate improvement of 
the low average wheat yield at present obtaining. 
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The sale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 1904, 
under the provisions of which measure the vendor is required to furnish to 
the purchaser a statement as to their nature and chemical composition. 
Further legislation has been urged for the more adequate protection of 
farmers. 


SHARE-FARMING. 


The system of agriculture known as share-farming has played an important 
part in the development of agriculture in New South Wales. It took its rise 
toward the end of the last century, and helped to overcome the difficulties 
which had retarded the extension of cultivation. Land holders could not 
obtain workmen to till large areas of their land, while new settlers were 
impeded for lack of cleared land, and of the necessary farming facilities, such 
as machinery, for which considerable capital was needed. 

The following table shows particulars regarding the extent of cultivation 
-on shares during recent years :-— 


| 
| Totel Area 
2 Share 
Season, Holdings. Parnicrs, pecan 
| 
i 
; | | 
No. i No. | acres. 
1915-16 2,474 ' 4,781 1,297,269 
1916-17 2,395 \ 4,358 | 1,130,676 
1917-18 1,950 i 3,461 | 861,573 
1918-19 1,53 | 2,075 652,658 
1919-20 1,501 | 2,423 \ 671,972 


The principles of the system are as follow. The owner leases his land, 
‘which 1s cleared, fenced, and ready for the plough, to the agriculturist for 
a pericd, and for the purpose of wheat-growing only. The farmer-tenant 
possesses the right to run upon the estate the horses necessary for working 
the farm, and the owner retains the right to depasture his stock when the 
land is not in actual cultivation. Up to a specified yield the parties to the 
agreement take equal shares of the produce, and any excess goes to the 
farmer as a bonus; the system, however, is subject to local arrangements. 


Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is devoted 
to wheat-growing. Thesystem reached its maximum development in 1915-16, 
when the area cultivated under it exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop in the State. Since then the returns from wheat-growing have been 
bad on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share-farming has 
‘contracted more rapidly than other forms of cultivation. 


Of the areas cultivated in 1919-20 on the share system, 269,302 acres 
‘were in the Western Slopes Division and 215,984 acres were in the Riverina, 


Tur DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Considerable attention is paid by the Government to the development of 
‘the agricultural industry, but great scope still exists for educational and 
scientific work in the industry in order that the wealth resources of the State 
- may be fully and properly exploited to the advantage of the community. 

The Department of Agriculture, creatcd in 1890 to advance the interests 
of the farmers and fruit-growers cf New South Wales, deals with all matters 
essential to agriculture. Its practical functions include the collecticn of 
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information by scientific investigation and practical experiments relating to 
the causes of the failure of crops, improved methods of cultivation, means of 
combating pests, the use of fertilisers, matters of drainage and irrigation, 
new plants and new implements, the disposal of surplus products, and the 
transport of produce. Such information is placed at the disposal of the 
agricultural] producers of the State, and other assistance is rendered to them. 


The officials answer many inquiries for advice or assistance, and visit 
various parts of the country throughout the year to give demonstrations to 
the farmers, and to advise generally regarding’ agricultural methods. 
During the last few years the practical services of the Department have 
been extended greatly by conducting experiments with various crops, fertilisers, 
and cultivation methods on the lands of private farmers. These ameunt to 
demonstrations of the value and efficiency of the scientific methods recom- 
mended by the Department, and they are having a marked influence on 
farm practice in many parts of the State. Local officers of the Department 
supervise these trials and bring the results under the notice of farmers in 
the vicinity. 

The Agricultural Gazette, the official organ of the Department, is issued 
monthly. Ié presents to the farmers of the State the results of scientific 
researches and of the investigations of official experts. 

Numerous builetins and leaflets are issued for the guidance of various 
classes of rural workers, and most of the publications of the Department are 
supplied free to persons engaged in rural industrics. 

Country newspapers are furnished weekly with notes describing the inves- 
tigations and educational operations of the Department with respect to 
improved methods of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, &c.; and efforts 
have been made to develop many phases of primary production, fallowing, 
rotation in cropping, and the cultivation of maize being specially treated. 

The principal heads of receipts and expenditure of the Department of 
Agriculture during the year ended 30th June, 1920, were as follow :— 


Receipts. £ | Expenditure. £ 
Agricultural College, gi naa Agriculgural College, Experiment 
Farnis, ete. ... 66,148 Farms, etc. ; .-» 148,083 
Fees for fumigation, ete... .. 17,683 | Bulk Handling of ‘Wheat, Grain 
Miscellaneous PSS oe w ~=1,519 Elevators eis ... 690,285 
Stock Branch dee Ae ... 8,068 | Fallowing Land . ibe ve 8,408 
— | Administrative .., a «79,205 
73,418 —_— 
Less Refunds ... ese oe 37 921,071 
er Less Refunds ... ae + 20,238 
Ce | - 
er 900,833 
a Stock and Brands, Pastures Pro- 
a tection ... oe we. =—69,494 
a Botanic Gardens, “ete. ten we 88,285 
a Commercial Agents is ws. 4,558 
Total ase ate £73,381 Total... w *£1,013,170 


*In addition there was expended £5,187 by the Stores Supply Department and £619 by the Resumed 
Properties Department on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Bureau. 


An Agricultural Bureau has been established under the direction of the 
Department. Its object is to foster the establishment in rural centres of 
societies, which will enable primary producers to meet together regularly 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and experiences on every kind. of 
subject that touches rural life, and it aims especially at making scientific 
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methods more popular. Assistance is rendered by the officers of the Depart- 
ment, many of whom visit the branches from time to time to deliver lectures 
and conduct practical demonstrations in some subject of local interest. 
The movement has exhibited already a tendency toward co-operation in the 
purchase of stores, and in two or three cases regular co-operative societies are 
growing out of the branches of the Bureau. The social side is not neglected, 
and some branches have ladies’ sections. In this way the Bureau is 
assisting to make rural life more attractive. 

Government assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to each 
branch at the rate of 10s. for every £1 membership Tees. The Bureau was 
established in 1911, and at the 30th June, 1920, there were 108 active branches. 


Agricultural Education and Experiments. 


In order to obtain a knowledge of local conditions and to afford an 
education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government has established 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, a number of experiment farms, several 
viticultural nurseries, an apiary, a stud-horse farm, and an agricultural 
training farm, besides farmers’ experiment plots throughout the State. 

The system of agricultural training in vogue in the educational institutions 
of New South Wales is not nearly so extensive as those of some other countries, — 
but in the primary schools in 1920 nearly ten thousand pupils received some 
training in elementary agriculture, while school gardening was more com- 
monly taught. Specialised tuition is given at various schools on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation area, and four secondary schools include agriculture in 
their curriculum. A Faculty of Agriculture was established at the University 
in 1911; in 1920 there were 25 students attending lectures, and 13 research 
scholars. 

Facilities are afforded for the accommodation of students at the various 
experiment farms. In addition, schools of instruction for dairy factory 
workers are held periodically, and winter schools for students of both sexes 
are held annually at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Arrangements have been made for the specialised training of returned 
soldiers desirous of scttling in rural life. Courses of instruction in various 
branches for a period of six months are provided at the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, and at Wagga, Bathurst, Cowra, Yanco, Trangie, Wollongbar, 
Grafton, and Glen Innes Experiment Farms. At these institutions instruction 
and board and lodging are free, and sustenance is paid by the Repatriation 
Department. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


The Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides acconmodation for rest- 
dent students, and imparts theoretical and practical instruction in a three- 
years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculture. Instruction 
is given also in dai‘ying, pig-raising, horse, sheep, and poultry-brecding; 
and experimental research work is conducted in connection with cereal and 
othe: crops, in cultivation with fertilisers, and in soil culture. All sub- 
sidiary branches of farm-labour are taught, including blacksmithing, carpentry, 
sheep killing, bee-keeping, and other occupations incidental to the pursuit 
of agriculture. In January, 1921, there were 190 regular students in 
residence. ; 

Jezsey dairy cattle and Romney Marsh sheep are bred, also stud pigs 
of various breeds, which are sold to farmers throughout the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. In the poultry section the egg-laying competitions 
attract a large number of competitors from various parts of the State. 
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Experiment Farms. 


Work of a general educational and research nature is conducted at the 
experiment farms, which have been established in various parts of the 
State with varying curricula, adjusted to meet local needs and climatic 
conditions. The aim is to disseminate better knowledge of the practice of 
agriculture in established industries, to encourage by example new activities 
suited to the locality, to demonstrate in a practical manner the agricultural 
possibilities of the State, and, in some cases, to afford instruction for students, 

Particulars as to each farm are given in the following table :— 


Particulars (as at January, 1921.) * 
Farm. at 8 Special Purposes. 
5 Pete Fees Payable. 
bp B 
QY 
° 
| ] T 
Acres. | No, | 
Wagga Wagga .. om --| 8,220 | 382 | Ist year £15 ..| Specialises in seed wheat. 
| 2nd ,, £10 : 
Bathurst .. nS .| 752) 27 do ..| Orchard and soil culture, 
Wollongbar and Duck Creek 734 7 | Ist six months £5,..| Stud farm——Dairy cattle and pigs. 
Berry .. oi ae a 403 da Ales es Bs ..| Stud farm—Dairy cattle, 
Howlong Viticultural Station 224 eM hans aie ee ..| Phylloxera-resisting vines. 
Grafton .. ‘ie ..| 1,075 | .. | 1st six months £5 ..| Mixed farming suited to sub-tropical 
| districts, 
Glen Innes as me .-| 1,073 1 do ..| Mixed farming and fruit culture, 
Cowra... #e aio ..| 1,011 3 do ..| Specialises in seed wheat and cross- 
breeding with sheep, 
Pera a ae f) --| 1,183 | 2. f.. ae oe ..| Artesian-bore water applied to orchard 
i culture, 
Narara .. oe a .f 100) 2. J. os ns ..| Phylloxera-resisting vines. 
Yanco < 1 2,045 8 Nil. Trrigation, ostrich farming and mule- 
. | breeding, ¢ 
Nyngan .. de om -.| 5,049 ad ..| Dry-farming, Merino sheep suitable for 
dry areas, 
Coonamble +8 a «.| 1,945 1 a ..| Dry-farming. Wheat cultivation and 
sheep-farming. 

Temora .. .{ 1,606 ae ..| Specialises in seed wheat, a 
Condobolin : .) 1,848 fs ..| Dry-farming. Suitable varieties of 
} wheat. 

Trangie .. .| 9,786 4 we ..| Stud-merino farm, also specialises in 
' wheat culture. 
Bangaroo os ue ..| 5,037 ae es + Ss .., Stud farm—Horses. 

Glenfield .. a ey gol LTTQ |) aoe [lee a is ..| Veterinary experiments. . 
Griffith .. a nel oe 59 za lew fe es ..| Mother - stock vineyard. Irrigated 
i area. 

Wauchope Apiary... ee. en oo ob Yee ..| Study of diseases among bees, 
Total .. +1 36,748] 82 [reese ee a siesta ators’ he 


Farrer Scholarships. 


The Farrer memorial fund was established by public subscription in 
honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of new 
wheats has afforded great benefit alike to the industry and to the com- 
munity. The money subscribed has been vested in trustees, and the interest 
is used for the Farrer research scholarship, the specific object of which is the 
improvement of wheat cultivation. The scholarship is granted to a 
candidate selected by the trustees from applicants possessing certain qualifi- 
cations. 


The selected scholar presents his results at the close of the year in the 
form of a paper, to be published by the trustees. At the end of the year the 
holder of the scholarship may be re-appointed, or a new sclection made. 

The Government Farrer scholarship is offered for competition amongst 
students wishing to enter the Hawkesbury Agricultural College with a 
special view to the study of wheat-cultivation. 
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The Datly Telegraph Farrer scholarship consists of a grant of books, 
apparatus, etc., to the value of £10, given each year by the Daily Telegraph 
Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best first-year wheat student at the Bathurst 
or Wagga experiment farm. 


Stare ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


In order to afford better facilities for the financing of the rural industries 
and to assist struggling settlers, the Government, in 1899, inauguratedasystem 
by which advances were made to settlers on the basis of the French Crédit 
Foncier, at rates of interest and of repayment which were intended to be 
available for the benefit of every settler offering adequate security. The 
Act of 1899 has received several amendments, and in 1906 the powers of 
the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to the Commissioners of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, and the maximum and 
minimum amount of advances were fixed at £2,000 and £50 respectively, 
repayable over a period of thirty-one years. In 1919, however, advances 
were restricted to a maximum of £1,250, and in March, 1920, the rate ofinterest 
was raised from 54 to 6 per cent., with a further increase to 64 per cent. on 
6th May, 1921. 

Up to the 30th June, 1920, the advances which had been made to settlers 
numbered 17,033, and amounted to £5,416,583, equivalent to £319 per loan, 
of which 10,679, representing £2,903,886, had been repaid, leaving 6,454 
advances current at that date, the average balance of the principal being 
£449 per loan. 

The operations of the bank relating to advances to settlers, at intervals 
since 1911, have been as follow :— 


Year ADVANCES MADE. REPAYMENTS, ! BALANCES REPAYABLE, 

ended. 

30th i 

Jane. | Number.|Total Amount.| Average.| Number.|Total Amount.) Number. | Total Amount. jAverage. 

f & £ £ | £ Lf £ 

1911+, 838 | 331,693 395 743 185,420 8,754 | 1,074,359 | 286 

1913+, 1,386 | 771,272 556 414 | 116,476 5,094 2,051,132 | 408 

1915) 860 | 887,715 451 436 171,617 5,860 2,514,078 429 

1917 501 161,855 323 384 | 152,513 6,162 | 2,522,674 | 409 

1919 | 589 | 260,255 442 520 | 204,558 6,171 2,599,751 421 
2,903,886 449 


1920 | 1,102 642,170 583 819 338,036 | 6,454 


+ Year ended 31st December. 


The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgages of 
land in fee-simple, and of land held under conditional purchase or lease, 
settlement purchase or lease, and homestead grant or selection. Theadvances 
are made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to effect im- 
provements, to utilise resources, or to build homes. By this means material 
assistance is afforded both to prospective and to established settlers. 


In 1914 the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were em- 
powered to make advances upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases. The 
advances made numbered 122, representing a total sum of £20,805, but no 
advances have been made by the bank under this authority for several years. 
Settlers on irrigation areas may now obtain advances directly from the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


RuraL Bank. 
Under authority of the Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 1920, 
steps were taken early in 1921 to establish a rural bank in New South Wales. 
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The new bank was placed under the direction of the Commissioners of the 
Government Savings Bank, and it continued on an extended basis the opera- 
tions of the Advances Department, particulars of which are shown above. 


The primary object of the bank is to afford more extensive financial 
assistance to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other 
institutions, and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 


Funds are obtained from deposits at current account, fixed deposits, and 
the issue of deposit stock, rural bank debentures, and inscribed stock. Interest 
is allowed on fixed deposits at current bank rates, and current accounts are 
subject to trading bank conditions. 


Loans are made only to persons engaged in primary production, or in closely- 
allied pursuits. The loans are of three kinds :—(a) Overdrafts on current 
account; (6) instalment loans, repayable by equal half-yearly instalments 
of interest and principal extending over thirty-one years; and (c) fixed loans 
for limited terms. The security required may be land, either freehold or 
held on any Crown tenure, stock, plant, crops, wool, &c. 


The Commissioners are empowered to make advances to assist the sub- 
division of large estates. Accordingly, loans up to 80 per cent. of the 
market value of farms are made on lands which bave a freehold or certificated 
conditional purchase title, and are partially improved. Such loans, however, 
are limited to a maximum of £1,250. In order to facilitate negotiations of 
sale, the Bank, after inquiry, issues certificates either to vendors or purchasers 
as to the amount it is prepared to advance on any land. 


Approximately 130 branches of the bank have been opened throughout 
the State, and the current business of the Advance Department has 
been taken over, so that the bank commences operations with outstanding 
advances amounting to nearly £3,250,000, secured by mortgages from 
7,000 borrowers. 


Rurat Inpustrics Boarp. 


In 1915 various schemes were inaugurated by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Lands to render financial aid in tie form of loans, repayable 
by instalments, to farmers desirous of clearing areas of land for wheat- 
planting, and to assist necessitous farmers. The operations of these schemes 
were of comparatively small scope until 1919, when, owing to the long- 
continued and severe drought, 5,000 applications for assistance were received, 
The Government promptly voted £75,000 to meet the situation, and relief 
was distributed in the form of orders for fodder, household supplies, and 
fertilisers, while seed wheat was supplied under a separate scheme. An 
amount of £60,000 was advanced to about 1,000 applicants on the security 
of second and third mortgages and of crop liens. Dairy-farmers as well as 
wheat-growers benefited under the scheme. 


‘The drought continuing, a serious situation developed, and £1,000,000 was 
raised locally by loan for relief purposes. On the 1st December, 1919, the 
Rural Industries Board was created to carry on the work, and it was assisted 
by eighty-five country boards. The purposes for which the board was 
constituted were (a) to take over, consolidate, and collect all advances under 
previous schemes since the year 1915; and (8) to extend the scope of relief 
given to necessitous farmers in order to enable them to sow crops during 1920. 
Relief measures were confined to cases where ordinary commercial assistance 
was not forthcoming, and a tentative limit of £500 per individual was fixed. 
It was found that many settlers had been suffering from the effects of drought 
for several years and were already heavily indebted. Usually Pagineeory 
notes were accepted in these cases as the only security. 
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In (920 a further loan of £1,000,000 was raised to help small graziers, as 
the long drought threatened serious depletion to the flocks of the State. 
Fortunately, however, beneficial rains fell in June, 1920. 


Altogether advances amounting to approximately £1,600,000 were made 
to nearly 10,000 farmers, and 17,885 applications for relief were dealt with. 


The operations of the Rural Industries Board during this period involved 
a total outlay of £2,254,118, as follows :— 


Head of Expenditure, & 
Seed Wheat . es Ras a w. — §46,587 
Fodder .. eee Hy w 1,219,082 
Household Supplies . is 43 3 57,66} 
Cornsacks - , a sar ... 224,993 
Cash Advances ces es a6 v= =—-: 182,386 
Fallowing Advances an iat oa 6,011 
Miscellaneous... ee ey ast dee 17,398 
Total... ... 2,254,118 


while the advances and repayments as at 30th April, 1921, under all 
schemes since 1915 -were :— 


Nature of Advance. Advances. Repayments. 
£ £ 
( Seed Wheat and Fodder... ak 377,407 339, 169 
19154 For ee Land ... Ss sey 18,986 15,511 
rt Loans ... vet a Be 14,791 8,474 
1916 Cornsacks ... ae ae BS 1,660 1,387 
1917. Seed Wheat ... wae oay ae 450 242 
1918-19-20 For Fallowing ... 45 ah 20,831 1,617 
( Seed Wheat ... is ae 60,875 6,838 
19194 For Holdings of Hay it se 683 248 
To Necessitcus Farmers... 75,000 7 Ses 
* 1920 Advances by Rural Industries Board 1,575,000* j 128,784 
Total... ...| 2,145,683* 502,270* 
*Approximately, 


Inquiry INTO THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


In September, 1920, a Select Committee of the Legislative Council, with 
Sir Joseph Carruthers as Chairman, was appointed to inquire into the 
“ Conditions and prospects of the agricultural industry of New South Wales.” 
Up to 31st December, 1920, five interim reports had been issued, and sittings - 
were being held in country centres in June, 1921. In view of the importance 
of the findings, a brief summary of the various reports is given below. 


Education and Research. 


Attention was drawn to the pressing needs of the State as regards the 
provision of adequate facilities for agricultural education and scientific 
research. Existing establishments were found to be overloaded with duties 
and unable to compass all the work required of them. They were of insignifi- 
cant magnitude when compared with those of great agricultural countries 
such as the United States and Canada. The enormous value of the research 
and educational work donein these countries was illustrated, and the evidence 
showed that heavy losses, estimated at £5,000,000 annually, result in 
New South Wales from insect pests, such as the sheep blow-fly, the wheat and 
corn weevil, the codlin moth, the bot-fly, the cut-worm, and the grasshopper, 
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while the yield of cereals is low. It was stated that “ pests and diseases are 
increasing and new ones appearing,’’ but that the whole trouble could probably 


be dealt with effectively at a cost of £100,000 per annum, expended on research 
and, laboratory work. 


Bulk Handling of Grain. 


Comprehensive inquiries were made into the facts concerning the installation 
of wheat-elevators and the system of bulk-handling of grain, with particular 
reference to the transition from the bag to the bulk method. The more 
important conclusions may be summarised as follow :—The chief advantages 
to be derived from bulk-handling were considered to be a saving in the amount 
of grain lost in transit and from damage by mice and weevil, safer and better 
storage, better grading, facilities for cleaning the grain, the saving of freight 
on dirt and rubbish, economy in labour in handling ef thegrain. It was also 
anticipated that, with grading, better prices would be secured for good wheat, 
that farmers would be encouraged to produce by the best methods, and 
that better facilties would arise for financing the crop. 

Among conclusions countervailing these was included the fact that in the 
view of shipping experts, the cost of shipping in bulk will be probably as great 
as the cost of shipping in bags. 

It was also thought that the majority of existing farmers would adhere to 
the bag system until, at least, the time comes for scrapping worn-out imple- 
ments and buildings, and that the bagging of wheat will continue for a very 
long time to come in respect of a large portion of the crop. It was 
expected that new farmers would usually adopt the bulk method. 


Rural Credit and Finance. 


The Commission was of the opinion that, because many landholders did 
not possess and were unable to obtain adequate capital to enable them to put 
their land to its fair productive use, numbers of settlers were forced to sell their 
holdings. It was demonstrated statistically that only one-half of the number 
of original holdings created since 1861 now exist separately. 

It was asserted that, since “‘ the existing bank system is intended to meet 
the requirements of trade and commerce and industries presenting entirely 
dissimilar aspects from those of land production and settlement,” a sound 
system of rural finance is needed “ to provide long-time loans on the land of 
farmers and settlers, associated, if required, with the principle of amortisa- 
tion,” and also to secure ways and means of providing temporary financial 
assistance to enable the farmer to carry on his operations. 

The present system of extended payment for selections is not suited to the 
requirements of land finance, and the difficulties are increased by the com- 
plexity of the land laws. New legislation is needed to provide for the issue of 
acertificate of title to the selector early in his career, setting forth clearly the 
conditions of his title, and providing a simple method of registration and 
transfer of the title.. 

The true basis of a good system of rural finance was deemed to exist, in 
the Local Credit Associations of older countries, butit was believed that less 
of the requisite community spirit existed here than abroad, and that much 
propaganda work would be necessary to encourage it. 


WHEAT. 
The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 


on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of paddocks 
for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. 
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" The area suitable for wheat-growing in New South Wales may be defined 
roughly as that part of the State which has sufficient rainfall to admit of 
ploughing operations at the right time of the year, to cover the growing period 
of the wheat-plant—April to October inclusive—-and to fill the grain during 
she months of September and October; or, in the case of districts where 
the rainfall in these months is light, to counteract the deficiency by the 
increased falls in the earlier or later nronths. 


This area is of considerable extent, but, until an accurate soil survey of 
the State is made, a reliable estimate of its size cannot be made. The coastal 
region is unsuited to wheat on account of the absence of suitable soils and of 
the prevalence of rust and other diseases occasioned by heavy rains. Inland, 
large areas on the Tablelands are also unfavourable for wheat-growing, and 
the far West has insufficient rainfall to make wheat-growing profitable 
except uuder extraordinary conditions. Between the Tablelands and the 
Western Division lie considerable tracts of slope and plain eminently adapted 
to the cultivation of wheat. Itisin this area, and particularly in the southern 
and central portions, that most of the wheat of the State is grown, and it is 
here that the prospects of a large development in the wheat industry in the 
near future are brightest. : 


Formeriy, land with an average rainfall of less than 20 inches was excluded 
from the area considered safe for profitable wheat-growing; and it was 
estimated that with the exception of the coastal and certain unsuitable 
northern districts, the area with an average annual rainfall of not less than 
20 inches, suitable for wheat-growing, covered from 20 to 25 million acres. 


Since 1904 it is estimated that the wheat belt has been extended westward 
and increased by about 134 million acres. Of this increase the greatest 
extension has taken place in the southern wheat areas, especially in the 
Riverina Division, where the spring rainfall is more suited than on the North- 
central Plain to filling and maturing the grain. 


If wheat could be grown profitably in New South Wales on areas with 
an annual fall of 16 inches, another 9,000,000 acres would be added to the 
wheat belt. Improved methods of culture have enabled farmers to secure 
profitable returns even in districts of scanty rainfall. 


On the map attached to this Year Book are shown the expericnce lines 
of profitable wheat cultivation, that is, the western boundaries of the area in 
which wheat has been successfully cultivated, as determined in 1904 and 
in 1912, the western boundary of the area over which the average rainfall 
is not less than 10 inches during the wheat-growing period being defined also. 


In determining the present wheat experience line, due consideration was 
given to low yields attributable to bad farming, and other preventable 
causes. The average wheat yields for various districts do not always disclose 
accurately the possibilities of the region. Notwithstanding the improvement 
made during recent years in cultural methods generally, the majority of 
fa-mers do not obtain the maximum results possible under good treatment. 
The conservation of moisture by fallowing and by subsequent cultivation has 
not received sufficient attention, and the use of artificial manures should be 
more general. , 


On page 410 appears a table showing the area of the various divisions of 
the State, the average rainfall, the area under wheat, and the number of 
sheep and cattle in each division. Reference should be made to this table in 
connection with the above matter. 
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The following statement shows the fluctuations of wheat-growing as an 
industry in Divisions of the State :— 


Area under Wheat for Grain. pepo each 
Division. 
1905-06. 1915-16, | 1919-20. 1905-06. | 1915-16, | 1919-20. 
acres. acres, acres, per cent.|per cent./per cent. - 
Coastal —.., oe 10,845 5,217 1,065 06 01 01 
Tableland | - ‘ | 
Northern ei; 14,546 7,642 | 2,830 | O8 ; O}] | OF 
Central .., «|: 118,636 169,546 | 38,870 59 | 4:1) 27 
Southern jise| 13,538 | 20,888 | 6,580 | O7 | 05 0-4 
! H " ee { — 
Total ... .| 141,720 198,076 | 48,280 | 73 |) 47 | 3:3 
Western Slopes : i i : 
North .., oe 217,992 434,088 JO1,516 | 11°3 | 10-4 | 69 
Central ... 843,928 693,099 - 206,177 | 17:9 166 ; 140 
South .. .! 350,780 | 201,799 | 291,424 | 181 | 215 | 19:8 
i me | | 
Total... 912,700 | 2,028,986 | 599,117 | 473 | 484 | 40-7 
Central Plains... 249,360 491,563 208,269 | 126 | 119 | 141 
Riverina... 620,616 1,463,728 | 616,614 | 32:0 84°9 41°8 
Western |... 4,206 1295 | °C ae | a ee 
; - -| | | 
All Divisions...’ 1,939,447 4,188, 865 1,474,174 100°0 + 160°0 | 1€0-0 


The year 1919-20 was one of the worst yet experienced by wheat-farmers, 
and the area cultivated was far below the average of previous seasons. The 
distribution of the area in this year suove. that the industry is more stable in 
the Southern and Central interior than elsewhere in the State. Considered 
relatively and absolutely, the Riverina shows the greatest development, and 
improv ements of less note are to be observed in the Central Plains and in 
Western Slopes Divisions. In 1915-16 these three divisions combined 
embraced 95 per cent. of the total area sown. The area in 1915-16 was the 
greatest yet cultivated for wheat in New South Wales in any season. 

This analysis is made more complete by a consideration of the yield of 
wheat in these Divisions i in the same seasons. 


Yield of Grain. Average Yield per Acre. 
Division, 7 ji 
1905-0@ | 1915-16. 1919-20. 1905-06.) 1915-16. | 1919-20. 
= = | ol 
| bushels. ‘pushels, | bushels. bushels| bushels| bushels 
Coastal... ae ek 63, 438 33,88] 5,361 59 6D 5-0 
Tableland— i = = ; a a 
Northern ee tes 213,706 79,172 5,742 147 | 10-4 | ; 20 
Central es ..| 1,159,137 | 3,242,286 133,371 10°2 |; 132 3:4 
Southern ies ie 153,789 419,456 51,057 114} 201 V7 
Total... .., —..| 1,526,632! 3,740,914 190,170, 10°38 | 189) 4-9 
Western Slopes— ~ 7 = = i= f. 
North ... ae | 2,221,094 | 5,616,454 99,324 10°2 12:9 9 
Central ... wes ..| 8,037,476 | 11,325,164 565,020 88) 16:3 2:2 
South ... in se AOS TOS | 16,426,101 | 1,053,129 13-1 | 182 3°6 
Total... 9,862,334 33,367,719 | 1,717,473 | 10°83 | 16-4 2°8 
Central Plains... s+} 2,018,194 | 4,601,866 221,535 81) 94 11 
Riverina ... oe e+} 7,243,888 | 25,011,778 | 2,251,320 117 17-1 36 
Western... ae ee 22,514 8,752 2,163 5.4 6:8 2°6 
All Divisions ... ..| 20,737,200 | 66,764,910 | 4,388,022 10°7 159 | 3:0 
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The almost complete: failure of the crops in 1919-20 was occasioned by 
the severe drought that prevailed throughout. the season in all parts of the 
State. 


An interesting feature of the particulars shown for average yields is that 
wheat is most prolific in the Southern portion of the State, and that the yield 
is usually smaller from crops situated in the Northern and Western Districts, 


The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 


exported since 1897-98, when a surplus of wheat for export was first 
produced :— 


j ; so Cased 

Area under Wheat. Yield. | Average yield per | Suz gS 

| acre, Bape ss 

Season. | ~ j | Pe Para 
H he inl 

For Grain. 'For Hay. | Fed-off. | Total. Grain. Hay. | Grain. | Hay. Es gas FA 

: : Peers 

| | | thousand thousand | | thousand 

acres. acres, acres, acres, bushels, tons. : bushels. tons. , bushels.t 
1897-98 993,350 | 213,720 * | 1,207,070 10,560 182 : 106 “85 582 
1898-99 1,319,503 | 312,451 * \ 1,631,954 9,276 177 5 70 ‘BT 437 
“1899-00 1,426,166 | 414,813 * 1,840,979 13,604 341 | 9°5 932, 865 
1900-01 | 1,530,609 | 332,143 bd | 1,862,752 16,174 348 | 10°6 105 4,788 
1901-02 | 1,392,070 | 312,258 * | 1,704,928 14,809 237 | 106 “92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320.588 * | 1,600,348 1,585 7%; 1:2 “24 154 
1903-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 * | 1,847,813 27,334 452} 175 | 158 9,772 
1904-05 1,778,955 | 284,367 id | 2,060,322 16,464 207 | 9:3 ‘73 5,661 
1905-06 1,939,447 | 313,582 bd | 2,253,029 20,737 305; 10°7 97 6,338 
1906-07 1,866,253 | 316,045 16,744 | 2,199,942 21,818 403 117 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 1,390,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 198 | 6°6 “BA 962 
1908-09 | 1,894,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 ; 1,989,086 ‘ 15,483 427, ; 111 “87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 380,784 5,825 | 2,876,789 | 28,632 566 | 14:3 1-49 12,11 
1910-11 2,128,826 | 422,972 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 468 13°1 Lil 14,423 
1911-12 %,380,710 | 440,248 80,731 | 2,901,684 25,088 423 105, “96 10,172 
1912-13 2,231,614 | 704,221 31,557 | 2,967,292 32,487 780 46 | IL 17,116 
1913-14 3,205,397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 | 38,020 588 119 | 1°10 20,038 
1914-15 2,758,024 | 569,431 | 815,561 | 4,143,016 12,831 355 47 | 62. 785 
1915-16 4,188,865 | 879,678 53,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 159 {| 1°88 23,514 
1916-17 3,806,604 | 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 86,598 814 | 96 1°28 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,329,371 | 435,180 | 63,8€5 | £,828,436 37,712 485 | 113 | Ut 12,650 
1918-19 2,409,669 | 618,644 | 204,161 | 3,227,374 18,325 517 | 76 | “84 19,694 
1919-20, 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 | 3,068,540 4,388 355 3°0 “49 427 

1920-21 3,124,370 | 524,680 7,670 | 3,656,720 53,716 §27 Vea | 153 - 
* Information not available. + Flour ‘has been converted to wheat at 1 ton of flour per 


50 bushels of wheat. 


From this record of twenty-four years’ experience it will be observed that 
a poor wheat yield was obtained at intervals of more or less regular 
recurrence, viz., in the years 1898-9, 1902-3, 1907-8, 1914-15, 1918-19 
and 1919-20, and that unfavourable seasons were particularly prevalent 
in the past seven years. But the remarkable recuperative powers of the 
State were demonstrated in the season 1920-21. 


The area under wheat increased from 1} million acres in 1897-8 to 2} 
million in 1905-06. In the following seasons a decline was apparent, but a 
marked improvement took place in 1909-10, and thereafter the area increased 
rapidly, especially in the period 1912-15, when the maximum of over 5 million 
acres was reached. ‘The decreases in the later seasons have been due mainly 
to a shortage of labour, unfavourable ploughing seasons, and difficulties in 
regard to the disposal of the harvest: moreover, the high prices obtainable 
for sheep and wool until the end of 1920 caused many farmers to substitute 
sheep-raising for wheat-growing. 


Average Yield. 


The average yield of wheat in New South Wales is subject to marked 
fluctuations by reason of the widely divergent nature of the seasons. The 
highest yields have been recorded after the worst droughts, and, besides 
giving dramatic prcof of the advantages of fallowing, have gone far to make 
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immediate compensation for the losses sustained. The lowest yield on 
record was that of the 1902 season, being only 1:2 bushels per acre, while 
the highest—17‘5 bushels per acre—was harvested in the following year. 
During the past twenty years the general average yield has been approxi- 
mately 11$ bushels per acre. This yield is considerably below that which 
was obtained prior to the expansion of the wheat industry, but in those early 
years only some of the best wheat lands were tilled. However, a noticeable 
improvement has been apparent in the last ten years, although the general 
average for that period has been kept low by the occurrence of no less than 
four adverse seasons. In decennial periods the averages have been :— 


Period. | se a | Period. ae io 
i 
bushels, | bushels. 
1872-1881 14°71 1902-1911 | 11°04 
1882-1891 | 13:30 | 1912-1920 11°31 
1892-1901 10°02 | : 
| i 


This yield does not compare favourably with the yields usually obtained 
abroad, even in the large wheat-producing countries, while smaller producing 
countries, particularly those situated in the colder climates, show far greater 
average yields :— 


Average 


| | Average 
Country. Period. | Yiel | Country. Period. Yield 
| per acre, | per acre. 
| | 
bushels, | ' bushels, 
United Kingdon ‘ ...| 1909-1918 | 31°8 || New South Wales .... 1912-1920 | 11°3 
New Zealand... ... 1917-1919 261 i Australia... ++, 1912-1920 | 11:2 
Canada ans ...| 1915-1919 | 15°5 || Russia (proper) ...) 1909-1918 ; 103. 
United States .| 1917-1919 | 14°1 || Argentina .., a 1927-1919 5 95 
i | { 


It is believed that, when more scientific methods of cultivation are widely 
adopted in NewSouth Wales, and land is properly fallowed, tilled,and manured, 
the yield per acre will be increased considerably; and a further favouring 
factor exists in the great possibilities that attach to the improvement of 
wheat types by plant-breeding. However, it is anticipated that the warm 
climate and the prevalence of hot winds during the ripening period will 
always militate against a high average yield being obtained in New South 
Wales, such as is obtained in more humid countries. 


Consumption of Wheat in N.S.W. 


Since the abolition of the system of interstate book-keeping by the Common- 
wealth Department of Customs in 1910, it has been difficult to obtain 
information as to the extent of wheat movements interstate, and thus it has 
not been possible to estimate satisfactorily the consumption and export of 
wheat as regards New South Wales. Absolute accuracy, therefore, is not 
claimed for the analysis of the experience since 1910 in the following 
table, but it is probably fairly reliable. Allowances for the carry-over 
between periods have not been made, but it is likely that these are 
considerable only after large crops. A close approximation to the net average 
annual consumption may be made by choosing a lengthy period beginning 
and terminating in years when the carry-over. was..nil or negligible. Since 
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harvesting operations do not begin until November, and new wheat is not 
generally marketed until the end of the year, the consumption and export 
years have been made to coincide with the calendar years. The statement 
shows the yield, net exports, and apparent consumption per head in periods 
since 1892, flour being included at its equivalent in wheat. 


| | Apparent Consumption per annum. 
Period. eee gee Including Seed Wheat. eae a 
| Orop. Export. ea on 
H i { 
{ Total, Perhead. | Total. Per head. 
i ! 
| | 
, thousand | thousand | thousand | thousand | 
i bushels, | bushels, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
1892-1896 | 5,904 | (-)2,310 8,214 6°6 7,231 59 
\ 
1897-1903 | 10,694 791 | 9,903 | 7:3 8,237 | 61 
1904-1908 19,102 7,505. | 11,597 7'8 | 9,514 64 
1909-1915 25,765 11,958+ | 13,807 8-0 10,395 6:0 
1916-1920 31,523 * 14,179t | 17,344 9:0 | 13,688 vies 
' i 
(—) Average nef import. +Partly estimated. . Excludes “stock adjustments ” of wheat pools ; 


average, 503,000 bushels per year. 

The quantity of wheat used as flour for human consumption is equivalent 
approximately to 5-5 bushels of wheat, and has remained very near that 
figure for the past twenty years. As the area under wheat grew steadily 
until 1915, a proportionate increase in the amount of grain required for seed 
purposes has largely increased the total requirements per head of population. 
The amount used for poultry and stock purposes is apparently very variable, 
being affected by seasonal conditions and by the conditions which govern 
export. It-is probable that the quantity consumed in the period 1916-1920 
was somewhat above normal requirements. Not only were large quantities 
used for sheep fodder in the unusually severe drought of 1919-20, but great 
difficulty was experienced in disposing of wheat abroad, so that large quantities 
remained in the country for lengthy periods. 

Including seed wheat, the actual requirements for the last period shown 
above were probably about 8°5 bushels per head of population, on which basis 
the annual requirements of wheat for local consumption, may be estimated 
at approximately seventeen million bushels. 


World’s Production of Wheat. 


Complete and uniform statistics of the whole of the wheat crops of the 
world are not available, and have been very defective in many countries 
since 1916. But for previous years returns were obtainable from nearly 
every country where wheat was grown extensively, and, from these, reliable 
estimates of the fluctuations of the world’s wheat production have been 
made. In the past thirty years a continuous increase has been apparent, 
despite the fact that very considerable fluctuations have been shown from 
Ae pe to season. The annual averages from 1891 to 1916 are shown 

elow :— 


7 Annual average Wheat 
Period. Yield of World. 


Bushels. 
1891-1900 .., aes she ea ...  2,581,270,000 
1901-1910... wes a wae +.  8,553,353,000 
1911-1916. ... ves one eos »» 8,814, 353,000 
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Figures similar to those shown above are not available for more recent 
years, but an indication of the condition of the world’s post-war production 


of wheat is made in the following table of production in pre-war years com- 
pared with 1919 :—* 


Annual Production | | Annual Production 
| of Wheat in { of Wheat in 
Country. | Thousand Bushels. | Country. Thousand Bushela. 
Average | Average 
j 1900-18. | 797% | 1909-13, | 1929 
f 
Europe— | America— 
Russia proper (b) .. -.| 522, a (a) | United States... os --| 686,691 940,987 
France (b) .. - | 817,25. 177,978 Canada... a ae --| 197,119 196,361 
ltaly .. ~-) 183, 360 169,663 Argentine ee «+ 157,847 184,268 
Hungary proper 0. . 156,523 (c) 156,530 Minor Countries (3). aH 387,625 45,105 
Germany (6).. s +t 152,119 | (d) 90,330 — 
Spain .. ++} 180,446 133,939 | Total, America ..| 1,078,782 | 1,466,721 
Roumania (bo) -»| 86,679 | (e) 50,764 j) —— —— 
United Kingdom | 61,481 69,320 || Australasia— 
Austria (5) vs «ef 61,075 (a) Victoria a we 27,656 14,858 
Bulgaria (b) .. ee eel 43,725 | 34,019 New South Wales as Be 26,717 4,296 
Poland (4) .. Sa ~.( 23,848 (a) Sonth Anstralia bis ae 22,843 14,980 
Servia (6)... ay a 14,775 \(d)(7)4,126 || Western Australia .. + 5,671 11,228 
Belgium Se a 14,583 9,895 Queensland .. dx = 1,250 312 
Minor Countrics (8). wf 87,432 41,492 | Tasmania an es bed 806 214 
i Total, Europe. ‘| 1,805,489 avie’s | Total, Australia... 84,943 45,383 
sia-~ ——- | ——_ — — 
India .. «-| 850,736 ! 280,075 New Zealand .. Me ‘i 7,885 6,659 
Minor Countries (5). 31)—-162;872 | (a) i a 
i —! i Total, Australasia .. 92,828 52,042 
Total, Asia --} 518,608 | H —_——- 
Africa— —| Grand Total .. --| 8,568,461 
Egypt .. “ My ey 34,000 (a) i { 
Algeria i's a we 33,071 | 25,559 1 
Tunis .. sh 6,063 | 7,349 F 
Union of South Africa se 4,620 8,600 i 
—— |__| H 
Total, Africa ..| 77,754 Se Gh 


(e) Not available. (b) Old boundaries, {c) 1917. (d) 1918. (e) Excluding Dobrudja. 
(fs) Unefticial estimate. 
» * Information from the Year Book of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1919. 


Tt was estimated that the yield in 1920, in thirty-one of the largest pro- 
ducing countries of the world, was approximately 7 per cent. greater than 
in 1919, and an official bulletin of the International Institute of Agriculture 


forecasted that a small surplus above world requirements would exist in 
August, 1921. 


Cost of Growing Wheat. 


Various attempts have been made to secure the data necessary to form 
an accurate estimate of the cost of production of wheat in New South 
Wales; but as, either for grain or for hay, this depends largely upon the 
methods of culture, the area cultivated, the distance from the railway, and 
the soil conditions, the experiences of individual farmers have caused a wide 
diversity of opinion. 


The factor which is probably the main cause of.these differences is the 
efficiency of the producers. Wheat being the product of a large number 
of farmers working independently, it is natural that there should be greater 
variation in regard to efliciency than in other industries, where the producers 
are assornb lod under the supervision of experts and where there are greater 
facilities for improving methods of production and for utilising labour and 
materials on tlhe most economical basis. 


The following estimates have been provided by Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, 
Chief Inspector of Agriculture, to indicate the average cost of producing 
wheat on unfallowed and on fallowed land. For the pury oses of the estimates 
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the area cropped annually is taken at 250 acres, viz., 230 acres for grain, 
and 20 acres for hay for horse feed; to crop this area in alternate seasons 
under the system of fallowing, the total area of the farm would be 500. acres. 
The value of the land is assumed to be £6 per acre and the value of the plant 
£680; as the farmer is engaged throughout the year in cultivating and other 
operations in connection with wheat-growing an amount of £260 per annum 
is added to cover the value of the farmer’s labour. Experiments made 
by the Department of Agriculture indicate that an average yield of 20 bushels 
per acre may be obtained from fallowed land and the cost of production under | 
the fallowing system is calculated on this basis, while 12 bushels per acre 
is taken as the yield from unfallowed land; in each case one bushel per acre 
is deducted for seed wheat. 


In the case of fallowed land one crop is grown in two years. Where fallow- 
ing is practised, intcrest for two years is therefore allowed, but the stubble 
and herbage on the land are available for at least six months, and where 
sheep are kept, as is usually the case, this feed lias some value. It is difficult 
to assess, but is probably worth at least three shillings per acre. Credit at 
this rate ‘might reasonably be given to fallowed land on this account. When 
the land is not fallowed, the stubble is usually burnt and ploughing commenced 
in February or March. 


The expenditure in the purchase of bags is a heavy item in the wheat- 
grower’s account. Silos for bulk handling ¢ are now in working order in some 
of the important wheat-growing centres, and it is possible for farmers in these 
distzicts to reduce considerably the number of bags used by them. The 
silos have not, however, been in use long enough to enable a determination 
to be made of the actual saving which will accrue through bulk-handling. 


The costs of production under conditions existing in New South Wales in 
Max, 1921, were estimated as follows :-— 


Itew. Unfallowed Land. Fallowed Land. 


: (Per acre. Total, |Per acre. Total. 
Hypothetical net yield ... sie ay bushels} 11 2,530 19 4,370 
Costs— £ £ 

Land—Interest, 250 acres, at £6 per acre, * 
per cent. per annuin ... 90 180 
Plant—Interest and Depreciation, "value £680... 90 90 
Allowance for Repairs... * sau st 20 20 
Wages—Extra help ass ore 45 45 
Fertiliser- -Superphosphate, 6} tons... es 44 44 
Bags—At 8s. per doz. ve -_ 28 48 
Cartage of Wheat to Rail at 9d. per bag” eh 32 55 
Total cost, exclusive of allowance for Farinet Ss : 
labour ‘ss am ie oi ass £ 349 482 
. £s.d | £8. 4. 
Cost per acre cropped for grain re ‘3 110 4 2111 
xy bushel on rail 55 a 029 0 2 24 
Total cost, including allowance of £260 for farmer's} : 
labour iss see -_ v3 a £ 609 742 
£os. d. £os d. 
Cost pera ‘acre cropped 5 4; 21211 364 6 
»» ~ bushel, on rail 4 5 0 410 0 3 4% 


ih cpememeemenennnmematennenenmeeetene 
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Since the yield of wheat per acre varies so considerably between districts, 
the average yield employed in these calculations cannot be said to typify any 
particular locality; therefore, the estimated cost of production per bushel 
indicates a general average only when the yields are as shown. For ordinary 
purposes the average cost per acre may be considered as a more general 
criterion, and this is of service only when due allowance is made for the 
quantity of bags required for the particular yield, and the cost of cartage. 


It is evident that wheat can be produced far more cheaply on fallowed 
than on unfallowed land, and that the farmer adopting the method of fallow- 
ing is able, by reason of the superior yield he obtains, to make a success where 
others on unfallowed land will fail. 


A very interesting comparison may be made between this estimate of the 
cost of producing wheat and the estimated actual return to farmers per acre 
in the past five seasons. 


The estimate of cost in each case is made similarly to that for unfallowed 
land in the above estimate, but the average yield in each season is that for 
the whole State, one bushel per acre being deducted for seed wheat. In 
this way it is hoped to show the financial results of the operations of an 
average wheat-grower cropping annually for grain an area of 230 acres and 
20 acres for hay for horse-feed. The costs are those for cultivating un- 
fallowed land since that is the more general mode of cultivation in the State. 


ltem, | 1915-16, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 
| 
Average net yield per acre .. as bushels| 14:9 | 86 | 103 6°4 20 | 162. 
H i 
Costs ~ £ ;: £ £ £ | £ &£ 
Land—Interest .. ws «1 90 { 90 | 90 90 90 2 90 
Plant—Interest and Depreciation as -| 90 | 90 90 £0 90 =; 90 
Repairs... : <4 oj} Wf 1 | 6 15 20 20 
Wayes-—Extra help a3 a ti --| 32 32 40 40 40 45 
Fertiliser, 64 tons = oe ck «| 87 | 387 39 | 89 42 | 44 
Bags <s aa . . «| 48 | 275 33 215 | 1 | 7 
Cartage to rail .. a & a ..{ 29 i 165 20 12°25 | 8 | £65 
| ne | ‘= ———| | , 
Total cost of cropping 230 acres for grain £) 341 | 308 327 °807°75 | 293 | 4135 
: j - {———-—— - ~ - : - 
£aa1/88d /£68 a/£5 a |£8 da,£5 da. 
Cost of crop per acre. --1 9 8/1 5111/1 9 3/1 6 8)1 6 0}11510 
Average value of production per acre (see 
page 368) .. --|8 8 9/117 8/2 44/19 9/1 9 916 1 6F 
— } zs —_ -—|—_-—__ 
Apparent Net Return to Farmer, wf peraere/ 114 1/0 u 9-9 te 1/0 2 12 8 14 2 8 
cludieg Payment for his labour { 939 acres’ £391 | £135 | £183 £36 £43 | £985+ 
* Estimated at 7s. 6d. per bushel (guaranteed). + Excludes abnormal costs occasioned by drought— 


y horse-feed, etc. 
Note.—The average annual return, five seasons (1915-16 to 1919-20)—£132. 
six »» (1915-16 to 1920-21)—£295. 


° ” ” 


This comparison reveals the effects of the remarkable conditions which 
have governed the operations of wheat farmers in recent years, and demon- 
strates the causes of the decline in the industry since the record season 1915-16. 
That the decline has not been greater in view of the poor returns for four 
successive seasons is partly explained by the facts that the returns from 
wheaten-hay have been considerable, and, in practice, this crop was grown 
to a limited extent along with wheat for grain. Many wheat farmers also 
raise sheep for market, and excellent prices ruled up to the last quarter of 
1920. But the serious effect on those engaged in the industry is clear from 
the fact that 10,000 farmers, mostly wheat-growers, in straitened circumstances 
sought Government assistance in 1920. Wheat was erown on ;abous 17,000 
holdings in 1919-20 and previous years. 
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Grading, Handling, and Marketing Wheat. 
‘= The maintenance and further development of the wheat industry in New 
South Wales is dependent largely on world demand, and on the efficiency of 
the facilities for gaining access to over-sea markets on such conditions that 
it will pay farmers to grow wheat in preference to other products. The price 
of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, and it fluctuates with 
the world demand, which inevitably governs production. The market for 
the exportable surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Queensland and in the 
countries and islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, although a considerable 
proportion is sent to Egypt and to Europe—principally England. The 
further extension of the market for local wheat in Europe is in some measure 
opposed by the competition of great wheat-producing countries nearer the 
market—the United States, Canada, and the Argéntine—and the advantages 
they derive from shorter distances and lower freights. However, scope for a 
considerable expansion in the wheat trade with eastern countries still exists, 


and local growers will benefit in the course of years as the world demand 
increases. 


Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard 
known as f.a.q., or fair average quality. In New South Wales the standard 
is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce and of two Government representatives. Samples obtained from 
each of the wheat districts are weighed on McQuirk’s patent scale, and an 
average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat export transactions. 


The following comparison shows the standard in New South Wales for 
each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was fixed in each year :— 


Year, Date Fixed. Sitnderd H Year, Date Fixed. oe 
Ib. | Ib. 
1911-12 Ist Feb, 1912 614 1916-17 12th Mar., 1917 562 
© 1912-13 3lst Jan., 1913 62} 1917-18 26th Feb., 1918 584 
1913-14 19th x, 1914 64 1918-19 30th Jan., 1919 624 
1914-15 15th Feb., 1915 604 1919-20 6th Feb., 1920 61 
1915-16 21st » 1916 61 | 1920-21 10th Mar., 1921 594 


Under the present system the wheat is bagged on the farm and brought 
to the nearest railway station, whence that intended for export is carried 
in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations the Rail- 
way Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for storage, 
but portions of large harvests have at times to be stored with scant shelter. 
At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the grain ships, except bulk carriers, 
are loaded, sheds and bag elevators have been provided. 


The dislocation of shipping arrangements consequent on war conditions 
and the unprecedented harvest of 1915-16 resulted in the accumulation of 
quantities of wheat in this State far greater than those normally held. Owing 
to the disadvantages of long storage in bags, heavy losses of grain were caused 
by wet weather and plagues of mice and weevil. A Royal Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed by the Federal Government, and its report was 
presented in July, 1917. The erection of permanent storage facilities was 
recommended and the recommendation was carried into effect. The Wheat 
Storage Act of 1917 gave the Federal Government power to finance the 
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States in the construction of wheat elevators. New South Waies took 
prompt advantage of the act, and tenders were called for the necessary 
work before the close of the year. 

The complete scheme provides for the erection of elevators at seventy-four 
country centres, with a total storage capacity of 15,400,000 bushels and of a 
terminal elevator in Sydney with a total storage capacity of 6,509,600 bushels. 

Elevators at twenty-eight country centres were put into operation during 
the 1920-21 season. They comprised 109 storage bins capable of holding 
5,450,000 bushels of grain, but only about 2,000,000 bushels were handled. 
by this method in 1920-21, since bulk handling was still in its initial stages. 
The work of erecting the terminal elevator had so far advanced that the 
main storage space provided there was also utilised. 

The works completed have cost approximately £1,500,000, and it is esti- 
mated that the further cost of completing the scheme would be £3,000,000. 

For conveyance from country stations to the terminal, the Railway Com- 
missioners converted a large number of 15-ton § trucks, and made them 
suitable for the carriage of grain in bulk. They are now engaged upon the 
design of a larger truck capable of carrying 40 tons of bulk wheat. 

The question of bulk handling of wheat in New South Wales, with special 
reference to the transition from bag handling, was the subject of .careful 
inquiry by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council in November, 1920, 
and a report has been issued. An analysis of the findings of this committee 
appears on an earlier page of this chapter. 


Wheat Freights. 


In the conditions governing the marketing of local wheat abroad, the 
availableness and. cost of freight are very important factors. Owing to the 
greater distances from local than from American ports to European markets, 
freight rates are much heavier on Australian than on American cargoes, though 
both must be sold at world’s parity, or at approximately the same price, 
yielding a smaller net return to local growers. During the war period this 
disparity was particularly marked owing to the very great increases in shipping 
costs, and the exportable surplus of wheat from New South Wales was sold 
principally to countries bordering the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

A comparative statement is given below of the freights ruling for bagged- 
wheat cargoes carried by steam vessels from Sydney to London in pre-war 
and recent years :— 


Freight. | Freight. 
Year ended }___. os on. | Year ended | ee 
30th June, i 80th June. er 
ye Per ton. ee bReae pe | Per ton fer ecane 
F 1 
| s. d. s. d, d, d, s. d. s. d. | d. d. 
1912 | 17 6 to 300 64 to 11 1918 70 0 to 180 0 | 244 to 474 
1913 10 90 to 35 0 34 to 134 || 1919 -...! 105 0 to 160 0 384 to 584 
1914 25 0 to 37 6 9 to 132 || 1920 ...; 114 0 to 143 0 414 to 52 
] 
} 


By May, 1921, freights had fallen very considerably, and were quoted at 
from 40s. to 55s. per ton. 

Wheat Pools. 

By reason of the abnormal conditions which prevailed in the wheat 
industry of New South Wales, in December, 1914, when war and drought had 
produced a difficult situation, the Government assumed. control of the 
disposal of the whole of the wheat grown within the State, and this was done 
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under authority of the Wheat Acquisition Act. A price of 5s. per bushel for 
wheat delivered at country railway stations was paid to farmers; there was 


practically no export, as the harvest of the season was insuflicient to supply 
local needs. 


The succeeding harvest (1915-16) was by far the largest yet gathered 
“locally, and the difficulties which confronted its shipment and marketing led 
to an agreement being made between New South Wales and the other wheat- 
exporting States of the Commonwealth, whereby all wheat grown was 
** pooled,’ so that all growers might participate equitably in the proceeds of 
sales and all States might share on a common basis in shipping space as it 
became available through chartering agents responsible to the Commonwealth 
Government. An interstate ministerial committee, known as the Australian 
Wheat Board, performed the duty of realising the crop abroad, of fixing local 
prices, and of distributing freights between the States, while the handling 
and disposal of wheat within New South Wales was carried out by the State 
Wheat Office. The disposal of wheat was a slow and difficult process, and, 
pending sales, advances were made to growers by arrangement with the 
banks. This scheme was renewed for each subsequent season up to 1920-21. 
All wheat grown in New South Wales to the end of the 1919-20 season has 
been disposed of, but the accounts have not yet been finalised. 
The following statement, however, indicates the financial position on 


llth July, 1921, so far as it was known, and shows the magnitude of the 
transactions in each season :— 


New South Wales, , fase sea 

Season. Ad ~ ‘i | ¥ : ~~ ~ i { t ‘ 

5 . Tota Total 

Grapes Expenses Paid. | fixponditune Expenditure, 

£ (000) | £000) £ (000) || — £ (000) 

1915-16 12,333 | 1,801 14,184 | 39,056 ~ 

1916-17 5,002 | 1,920 6,922 | 30,749 
1917-18 | 6,081 | 1717 7,793 |) 26,922 
1918-19 | 3,094 574 3,668 18,522 
1919-20 164 | 15 179 | 14,916 

_ 1920 21 14,339 | 1,365 15,70£ || 41,185 
Allseasons.,| 41,063 7,392 | 48,455 i 171,350 


The amounts of payments made to growers in each season were pe cetermined 
by realisations—that is, by quantity sold and price obtained. So far as the 


financial situation permitted, these payments were made in advance of actual 
sales. 


The following statement shows the payments made to farmers in New South 
Wales from the successive pools up to duly, 1921 :— 


Amount paid |, 4 ri -, |Guaranteed price 
Wheat Season. per BueEE! to ae eae Wheat Season. oor basher te Piece 
farmers. 73 1} farmers. country stations. 
| { 
8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
1915-16 4 10* 4 Of 1918-19 4 10* 4 0 
1916-17 3 38 Nil 1919-20... 7 6* 6 0 
1917-18 4 0* 4 Of 1920-21, 6 38 7 6 


* Less rail-freight and dockage. f For wheat grown on new land. tFiob. §Less dockage. 
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Final payments to growers cannot be made until all accounts have been 
adjusted. However, pending realisation and payment, certificates are 
issued to farmers for the amount of wheat pooled. These can be made 
negotiable instruments by a simple process, and sold at ruling market rates. 
“Wheat scrip,” as it is called, is officially listed by the Stock Exchanges. 
Farmers disposing of their certificates thereby dispose of all right, title, and 
interest in them. | 


Particulars as to the position of the various pools of New South Wales as 
at 11th July, 1921, are shown below :— 


2 | { i : 
Season. Wheat Shipped. Neocles i re inenta Stock Suspense, | Tete Peet 
thousand thousand thousand thousand thousand 
bushels. bushels. | bushels. bushels. bushels. 
1915-6 28,977 29,597 | ae sae 58,574 
1916-7 7,893 21,631 2,526 wh 32,050 
1917-8 10,684 92,494 91 516 r 33,715 
1918-9 549 13,343 ae es 13,892 
1919-20 ehis 453 ies eet 453 
All Pools— : ~ _ = - ~ 
1915-1919 48,103 87,448 2,617 516 138,684 
} 


Of the quantity sold locally the equivalent of 10,544, 000 bushels was 
exported subsequently in the form of flour. 


The whole of the 1920-21 harvest has not yet been disposed of, but the a 
stood thus at 11th July, 1921 :— 


Disposal, jee | Expenditure. 1 abeeond 
u — —— — 
Wheat Shipped ... ..| 24,490 | First Advance to Farmers .. | 6,144 
Sold Locally kas vel 7,809 || Second Advance to Farmers ... 6,278 
Millers’ Stocks ... ..( 14,6384 | Third Advance to Farmers... 1,917 
Agents’ Stocks ... ies 3,873 |, Expenses Paid ... ies vel 1,365 
Total Wheat Pooled... 50,806 |. Total Expenditure ...| 15,704 


If comparison be made between the quantities pooled from each harvest 
and the total wheat yield in each season, it will be found that of 217,504,000 
bushels of grain grown in the past six seasons, 189,146,000 were pooled, 
leaving 28,358,000 bushels which were retained by the growers. 


Prices of Wheat. 

The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in the 
Sydney market each year since 1898. The figures for earlier years, published 
in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency towards a gradual 
reduction in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the 
lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s 
supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation 
in Australasia. In the early years, when local production was deficient, 
the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices obtained in the 
markets of Australian States where a surplus had been produced. Since 
the development of the export trade, however, it has been determined by 
the price realised in London, which is usually equal to that ruling in Sydney, 
plus freight and charges. but since 1915 local prices have been fixed by the 
Government. a. 
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The prices quoted are for an imperial bushel of 60 lbs. in Sydney markets, 


Average Average 
Year. |February,} March. | Value for | Year. |February.! March. | Value for 
: Year. Year. 
per bushel.iper bushel. per bushel.| per bushel Pe bushel. |per bushel, 
s. d. s. d, s. d. s, d. 8s. d, 8. d. 
1898 4 0 4 0 3 8 1910 4 1? 41 3 10 
1899 2 7k) 2 9 2 9 1911 3 72 35 | 3 6 
1900 2 9 28 |) 2 8% | 1912 3 94 3 8) 4 1 
1901 | 27 | 27 | 2 8 | 1913 | 3 64! 3 7 | 38 23 
1902 8 2! 8 2B) 4 5 | 1914 3.8 3 93 | 4 14 
1903 5118") 5 94% 5 124 1915t] 5 6 5 6 5 5 
1904 3 0b: 3 OF) 3 2 | 1916t| 5 12 5 OF | 410 
1905 3 44; 3 38) 3 5 | I1917E] 4 9 4 9 4 9 
1906 3.18; 3 23 3 34) 1918f 4 9 4 9 4 9 
1907 | 3 0g! 3 14} 310 | I919t} 5 0 5 0 | 5 lf 
1908 44 4 5) 4 35 1920t | 8 5* 8 10* 8 74* 
1909 4 02; 4 63) 4 9 1921; | 9 0 9 0 9 O0§ 
* Imported wheat. + Officially fixed. 
t Official price on trucks of wheat for flour for home consumption. § To June. 


The high prices ruling in 1903 and 1920 were due to the almost entire failure 
of the previous season’s crop, on account of which supplies were drawn from 
oversea and other States. Jn 1920 the price of 9s. per bushel was fixed for 
wheat for local consumption in accordance with the anticipated world’s 
parity and in order to encourage farmers to continue wheat- growing. 


An interesting comparison between the prices realised for wheat by the 


growers of three important exporting countries and one important consuming 
country is made in the following table :— 


Average Farni Value per Bushel of Wheat. 
Crop { . 
Grown in— United | United | Canad New South 
Kingdom. | States. | Anacas Wales.t 
i i i i 
te 
sd. | s. d. s. ad. s. d. 
1914 4 0 | 3.8 wes 56 
~ 1915 i 6 2 | 464 3.9 4 10f 
1916 | 6 7 5 3 | 55 3 3t 
1917 9 3 | 8 4 8 1 4 OF 
1918 9 0 | 8 6 8 5 4 l\0t 
1919 9 1 | 8 10 | 7 10 7 6+ 
1920 91* | 98 | 69 7 68 
{ i 
* Seven months. 7 F.a.q. wheat, less freight. § Guaranteed. 


fCrops in N.S.W, are marketed six months later than in countries of Northern Hemisphere. 

The above averages have been taken from official publications of each 
country mentioned. Dollars have been converted at par rate of exchange. 
The marked disparity between the values in Canada and the United States 
in 1919 and 1920 was largely due to the abnormal exchanges. 


It is evident that, though in the early years of the war prices of wheat rose 
precipitately abroad and furnished excellent returns to farmers, local cor- 
ditions were not favourable to such an increase. The price for local con- 
sumption was fixed at a point considerably. below the price in world markets 
and, though a large exportable surplus was produced in 1915-16 and 
subsequent years, the scarcity of shipping made it impossible to realise 
promptly or at favourable rates, with the result that the returns to farmers 
were low and were paid in small sums intermittently. It was not until the 
scarcity caused by the bad seasons of 1919 that the price paid to the farmer 
rose to a level approaching that of other countries. 
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Maize. 

Before the development of the wheat-exporting industry of New South 
Wales maize-growing was the most extensive single agricultural pursuit. 
But it now ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South 
Wales; its cultivation is small in comparison with that of wheat, and sufficient 
is not grown for local consumption. 

Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. On the Northern 
Tableland also good results are obtained, and maize is gaining popularity as a 
profitable crop in rotation with hay. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the area under maize 
for grain during the season 1919-20, with the production and average yield 
in each Division :— 


Area under Maize 


Z Division, for Grain. Bane 3 
Total. Total. Per Acre. 
Coastal acres. bushels. bushels, 
North ... A et 49,918 i 2,045,018 41°0 
Hunter and Manning 27,129 873,330 32°6 
Cumberland ... aS 2,693 99,513 36'8 
South .., 10,94] 405,396 37-2 
Total 99,681 3,423,252 37°7 
Tableland— - —_—— 
Northern 19,347 303,501 15°7 
Central 3,670 113,451 30°9 
Southern 297 5,976 212 
Total 23,314 422,928 18°1 
1 = —— 
Western Slopes... oe bse eee ae 22,429 204,843 9°}. 
Central Plains, Riverina, and Western : 
Divisions ‘ ‘a 8 | 1,002 118 
All Divisions 136,509 4,052,025 29'7 


The maize of the State is grown principally in the coastal districts, and 
more especially on the North Coast, although a considerable quantity is also 
raised on the Northern Tableland. Maize-growing reached its highest 
development locally in 1910, and since then, despite a distinct rise in the 
price level, production’ has been decreasing. 

The following statement exhibits a comparative review of maize-growing 
since the season 1900-1, with a statement of the average price in Sydney 
markets for each crop :— 


: Area under |___—FFeduetion, || Average 
eason. Maize 5 = i é 
for Grain. Tota, | ADE Keres = | ney Markets, 

| thousand | 
acres. | bushels, bushels. | 8s. dl. 
1900-1 | 206,051, 6,293 } 30°5 , 28 
1905-G | 189,353 5,540 293 | 3 0 
1910-11 | 213,217 | 7,594 36 86| 633 (0 
1913-14 | 156,820 |! 4,453 28°4 ; 4 0 
1914-15 143,663 3,175 21 | 5 2 
1915-16 | 154,130 | 3,774 245 6} (4 OG 
1916-17 | 155,378 | 4,333 27°9 3 10 
1917-18 145,754; 3,500 24°0 ' 8 7 
1918-19 114,582 | 2,092 18°3 8 0 
1919-20 136,509 4,052 | 29.7 | 8 7 

i 


29513—B 
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It is somewhat difficult to understand why maize-culture has declined so 
considerably in New South Wales, and why, so far from there being any 
export trade in this important grain, supplies have been regularly imported. 
Perhaps among the reasons may be included the absence of any attempt to 
encourage maize-growing in the way that wheat has been encouraged, the 
competition of more profitable pursuits, such as dairy-farming, the absence 
of an outlet in the form of an export trade, and the vagaries of the local 
market. In pre-war years the international trade in maize was somewhat 
less than half the volume of that for wheat. In the United States of America, 
where approximately 70 per cent. of the world’s supply of maize is grown, 
it is by far the largest crop, but only about 2 per cent. of itis exported. The 
pre-war consumption in England was approximately eighty million bushels 
annually, imported principally from the United States and the Argentine. 

No information is available as to the costs of producing maize in these 
countries, but it is apparent at least that the gross returns to growers in 
New South Wales are often considerably greater than those obtained in the 
United States, where the average yield per acre during the ten years, 1910- 
1919, has been 26-1 bushels per acre. 

The estimated farm value per acre of maize in both countries is shown 
below. The estimate was made in both cases by multiplying the average 


number of bushels yielded per acre by the average price obtained by the 
farmer in each country :— 


Farm Value per acre of “| =: Farm Value per acre of 7 
Maize in— i Maize n— 

Year, \ et Hl Year, < 

United States | New South |: | United States New South 

of America. Wales. i | of America. Wales. 
| ; 

£sd |! £€8d | £ os. d. £ os. d. 

1911 3.1 9 5 7 6 : 1916 410 5 413 0 

1912 218 5 | 419 0 | 1917 710 8 601 

1913 3.6 ~=5 1 4 17 0 | 1918 616 6 5 1 3 

1914 3910 | 5 69 | 1919 8 0 9 11 0 2 
1915 376 |} 41310 | 
i 


No comparison is possible between the actual returns obtained in the 
two countries, since conditions vary so widely between them. It is apparent, 
however, that the improvement in the gross return per acre has been more 
marked in the United States in recent years than in New South Wales, and 
the absence of any substantial improvement locally until 1919 suggests 
some reason for the decline in maize-growing. 

Information as to interstate movements of goods is not available since 
1909, and it is, therefore, not possible to estimate accurately the annual 
consumption of maize at the present time. Nevertheless, some idea of the 
annual requirements may be obtained from the fact that, in the ten years 
ended 1909, the average annual consumption of maize in New South Wales 
wag 4:1 bushels per head of population. Of late years, however, the pro- 
duction of maize has declined, and to maintain the consumption of earlier 
years an average annual import of 43 million bushels would be necessary now. 
The average annual maize crop during the past five seasons has been 3,150,000 
bushels. 

Oats. 


The production of oats in New South Wales is not sufficient to supply the 
local demand, although where cultivation has been undertaken the return 
has been satisfactory. The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, 
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and New England contain largo areas of land on which oats could be cultivated 
with excellert results, as it thrives best in regions which experience a winter 
of some severity. 

The Northern Tableland gave the best average, with 17-7 bushels per acre. 
In the whole of the Tableland Division 9,906 acres were under crop, and 
yielded 113,568 bushels, or 11:4 bushels per acre; on the Western Slopes, 
24,789 acres gave 171,210 bushels, or 6°9 bushels per acre, while in the 
Riverina the production was 298,947 bushels from 40,883 acres, or 7°3 bushels 
per acre. These three Divisions accounted for about 99-5 per cent. of the 
total production. 

The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1900-1 :— 


: ‘Aerae 4 der Production. | mechan ss 
Season. 1 Oats ; i H sae! , 
for Grain. Bushels. ST eR ad | sen 
| 
| | s. d. 
1900-01 : 29,383 593,548 20°2 | 264 
1905-06 38,543 883,081 229 210 
1910-11 77,991 1,702,706 21g | 2 8 
1913-14 | 108,416 | = 1,835,408 177; 8 OO 
- 1914-15 | 43,476 | 513,910 11°8 i 4 7 
1915-16 | 58,636 1,345,698 23°0 | 2 104 
1916-17 | 67,111 1,084,980 16:2 3 1 
1917-18 | 82,591 1,455,111 17°6 4 7 
1918-19 | 86,474 | 1,278,752 14°7 5 9 
1919-20 76,117 586,758 Vd 5 7 
| | 


“The cultivation of oats developed rapidly in New South Wales until 1913, 
but has since declined, and the area and yield have always been of small 
extent, local needs being-supplied largely by importation. 

The local yield per acre is considerably below that of the important pro- 
ducing countries, and the total yield insignificant compared with the world 
production, which usually amounts to more than 4,000,000,000 bushels per 
year. Though most countries produce sufficient for their requirements, con- 
siderable international trade is done in oats. The United Kingdom and 
France are the principal importers and Russia (formerly), but now the 
United States, Canada, and the Argentine are the principal world suppliers. 

The return from the crop to growers in Canada and the United States may 
be gauged from the fact that, at farm prices, one acre of oats in the former 
country was, on the average (1915-19), worth £4 17s. 10d., and in the latter 
(1914-18) £3 15s. 2d., compared with an average of £2 11s. Od. (1910-19) 
in New South Wales. 

Until an accurate soil survey of the State is made it will not be possible to 
estimate the extent of the possible expansion of oat-growing in New South 
Wales. 

For the reasons explained already in connection with maize, itis not possible 
to make a reliable estimate of the present consumption of oats in New South 
Wales. In the period 1900-1909 the average consumption was at the rate 
of 1.4 bushels per head of population. If this relationship still exists local 
requirements are now, on the average, about 23 million bushels, necessitating 
a yearly import of 1,600,000 bushels. 

At present the market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and 
the demand depends mainly on the price of maize. Large quantities are 

mported from Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
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BaRLeyY. 

Barley is produced only on a moderate scale, and local supplies of barley 
and malt are practically all imported. Although there are several districts 
where the necessary conditions as to soil and drainage present inducements 
for cultivation, particularly with regard to the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the North-Western Slope and the Riverina Divisions. 
The areas under crop in other districts are small, and do not call for special 
notice. The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together 
with the production at intervals since 1900-01. 


P a , Production. | ‘Ayes ____ Production 
€ason. under Barley 1 § . ? under Barley ve 

: for Grain, Total. fer hea oo "tor Grain, Total. Boe kote: 

hank a 
| i 

acres. bushels. |bushels. | acres, bushels. |bushels. 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 12-1 1915-16 6,369 114,846 18°0 
1905--06 9,519 111,266 117 1916-17 | 5,195 73,370 14°1 
1910-11 | 7,082 82,005 11°6 | 1917-18 | 6,370 97,824 15°5 
1913-14 20,610 303,447 14°7 1918-19 : 7,980 86,313 10°8 
1914-15 4,861 46,500 9°6 1919-20 | 5,354 38,892 | 7:2 


ted, while 
the grain yield has varied greatly, ranging from 4 bushels per acre in 1902-3, 
when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate of 21-9 bushels in 
1886-7. The average crop during the last ten years has been about 14 
bushels per acre. 
Hay. 
The following statement shows the area under each crop for hay, the 


total production, and the average return per acre during the last seven 
seasons :— 


Type of Hay. ; [ 1918-14, 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. / si7-1e, | 3918-19. | 1919-20, 
7 : —_ a Area. 2 - 
acres, | acres. acres. acres, | acres, acres. | acres. 
“Wheaten ...| 534,226 © 569,431 | 879,678 | 633,605 | 435,180 | 613,544 | 716,770 
.-Oaten ...| 211,606 161,320 176,183) 161,723 | 118,917 152,842, 172,310 
Barley | 1,895: 1,179! 1,348 866 844, «1,238 1,750 
- Lucerne ..| 52,479 52,582 50,544| 61,584) 64,708! 46,359! 46,555 
_-Rye, ete. | 1,424: 1,482) 1,168 154 995, 977, 1,015 
Total... ..., 801,130 785,944 1,108,919 | 858,532 | 620,644 | 814,960. 938,400 
: Production. OO 7 
| tons. | tons. | tons. | tons. tons, tons. tons. 
Wheaten. ... ...| 588,127 | 354,53) 1,211,677 | 813,768 | 484,708 | 517,370 | 354,659 
Oaten #4 .., 256,814 | 147,420 | 259,476 | 210,953 | 150,097 | 145,638 | 138,137 
Barley vf 1,082) 1,112! 1,675 1,205! 1,083) 1,058| 1,394 
Lucerne . 107,045 | 108,984. 100,075 | 147,365 | 147,172 | 88,403 85,540 
Rye, ete. 1,509| 1,238 1,135 759 1,146] 1,161 856 
Total ... “ 955,047 613,235 ,1,573,938 11,174,050 784,206 | 753,630 | 580,586 
~ : Average Production per Acre. ” 
tons. | tons. | | tons. | | tons. tons. 
Wheaten... 110) S062.) Re dag P|) oes) oe 
Oaten - 1-21 , 0-91 | 1-47 1:30 1:26 | 0-95 0 80 
Barley wef 11) | 0°94 | 17 1:39 1-98 0°85 079 
Lucerne we] 2°85 207 | 1:98 2°39 2-27 1:91 1-84 
Rye, etc. wf 1:06 0°86 | 0-96 1:01 115 1:19 0°34 
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A very considerable portion of the areas under wheat, oats, barley, and 
lucerne is utilised for the production of hay for farm stock and of cut chaff 
for the market. This proportion is increasing, but the extent of the increase 
depends on the climatic conditions of the season. 


A scheme of fodder conservation has been propounded recently ; it includes 
a proposal to store large quantities of hay in the form of chaff for sale to 
pastoralists in bad seasons, and, if adopted, will ‘provide a considerable 
stimulus to the growing of crops for hay. 


In general, oaten crops are grown in parts of the State which, on account 
of the climate, are unsuitable for maturing grain, and preference is given 
to cultivation for hay; moreover, the prices obtainable for the hay are 
usually so profitable as to prejudice development of the grain harvest. 


The area under barley for hay is inconsiderable. Lucerne is. always in 
demand, and consequently realises remunerative prices. It gives the best 
return of all hay crops, the average yield during the last ten years having 
been 2-2 tons per acre for lucerne, and a little over a ton each for oaten, 
barley, and wheaten hay. In favoured districts, and with careful attention, 
lucerne grows so rapidly that, from a series of crops, as many as eight cuttings 
may and have been procured, with an average of 1 ton per acre for each. 


GREEN Foop anp Sown GRASSES. 


The great advance in dairy-farming has caused a corresponding increase 
during recent years in the cultivation of cereals, lucerne, and grasses, for 
green food. The cultural development of grasses has received great attention 
particularly in the northern and southern coastal districts, the great centres 
of dairy farming in the State. Considerable areas have been sown also in 
the Central Tableland, and smaller cultivations in the Northern and Southern 
Tablelands and in the Murray Valley. 


The following statement shows the increase in the area cropped for green 
food and sown with artificial grasses in various seasons since 1900-01 :— 


I 

| Area, Area rea Sown. 
Season. Cropped ay Rerrtie ada a Season. be By ee 

- | ! t 
acres. \ acres, { acres. | acres. 
1900-01 78,144 422,741 1915-16 162,945 | 1,247,099 
1905-06 | 95,058 | —- 627,530 1916-17 149,873 1,857,157 
1910-11 179,382 1,055,308 1917-18 152,519 1,389,640 
1913-14 146,239 1,234,455 | .1918-19 331,129 1,438, 465 
1914-15 949,619 1,251,458 =|} «1919-20 | 1,007,506 1,543,317 
| 


The area cropped for green food includes the area of crops which failed to 
mature either for grain or hay, and consequently were fed-off. This area 
is large in bad seasons and small when conditions are good. In 1914-15 
no less than 815,561 acres sown with wheat were fed-off by stock, and in 
1919-20 the area so treated was 877,596 acres. 


Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, 
and the cultivation of this fodder plant is extending throughout the country, 
principally along the banks of the rivers flowing from the western water- 
sied of the Dividing Range. During 1919-20 there were 40,201 acres grown 
for green food, and if to these be added the area cropped for hay, there were 
altogether 86,752 acres under lucerne. 
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ENSILAGF. 


New South Wales is liable at intervals of fairly regular recurrence to long 
periods of dry weather, and, consequently, lacks a permanent supply of natural 
fodder. Hence the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth of 
herbage of good seasons, in the form of ensilage, for use when natural pastures 
are exhausted. The need is well illustrated by recent experiences. In the 
latter part of 1919 and the first half of 1920 a severe drought caused heavy 
losses of sheep and farm stock. Extensive Government aid was given to 
many distressed farmers, and large sums of money were expended in pur- 
chasing fodder from other States at high prices. The breaking of the drought 
was. followed by a prolific growth of grass, of which but a small: part: could 
be consumed. If the remainder were scientifically conserved, a vast store of 
inexpensive fodder would be available for future needs. To facilitate such 
conservation the Department of Agriculture offers liberal assistance to 
farmers by erecting for them silos at actual cost, repayable by easy instalments 
without interest. Farmers may sink pits for the same purpose at small 
expense. In either case free advice on all matters of material and method 
is given by the Department. 


The possession of stocks of ensilage is highly advantageous to the prosecution 
of dairy farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic conditions are 
unfavourable to the growth of winter fodder. 


The quantity of ensilage of which returns have been supplied is shown in 
the following table: 


Ensilage Prepared. 
Division. as Fag ei te 7 i 
1990-01. | 1905-06. 1910-11. ; 1915-16. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 
i i 
7 a | 
| | | 
; tons, | tons. | tons tons. | tons. tons, 
Coastal .. .. .. ..| 1,694 | 3,414) 18,125 7,028 3,580 | 11,012 
i | E } 
Tableland... 9... ws.) 8,753 1,430} 2,328 | 800 | 256 | 900 
i 
Western Slopes ... ae st 847 2,250 | 2,654} 5,788 1,990 1,012 
| 
Central Plains and Riverina...’ 460! 4,227 6,409 | 4,595 | 306 28+ 
Westen oe 100 100 300! 160 120 
Total... ses . 6,854 | 9,321 | 29,616 | 18,511 6,292 | 13,328 
l ; 


The quantity of ensilage made each year during the last decade has varied 
considerably, especially during the first half of the period. The year of 
maximum: production was 1909, when 34,847 tons were made on 364 farms. 
The production has since decreased considerably. In 1919-20 the production 
was 13,328 tons, made on 112 farms, and valued at £25,009. 


Considering. the liability of the State to periods of severe drought, the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons is disappointing. 


About: the middle of 1921, however, an expert committee sat to consider 
the. matter. of fodder conservation asa means. of drought insurance. An 
outline: of. the. scheme: proposed is.given at-the close of Chapter, ‘“ Pastoral 
Industry,” of this Year Book. 
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PoTaToEs. 


Potatoes are a very important article of food in New South Wales, but 
producers within the State supply a decreasing proportion—approximately 
one-third of the quantity consumed here. Considerable quantities are 
imported from other States, principally Victoria and Tasmania. Prices 
have of recent years ri-en to a high level without materially stimulating 
local production, and the consumption per head has fallen off heavily. 

The following statement shows an estimate of the average production, 
import, and consumption of potatoes in New South Wales for the periods 
1901-1909 and 1916-1920. In the latter period the quantity of import is 
partly estimated :— 


i “Average Annual 
a i i 0; tion. 
Pek” | Soa ee | ee 
Total. | Per Capita. 
T . 1 
tons. tons. tons. | Tb. 
1901-09 63,170 | 50,540 - 113,710 | 175°3 
1916-20 44,020. | 63,010 107,080 | (1258 
| 


It is apparent that the local production of potatoes has diminished seriously, 
and that sufficient supplies have not been obtained from other States to 
maintain local consumption at its former level. 


The factors governing the local potato supply are shown below in comparison) 
with various years since 1900-01. 


i . 

| | Production. t on Senay 
Season. | at ned ; eae Bathe: 

| Total. Average Per | potatoes.* 

= rere pais ee ae 
acres. tons. tons, 8. 

1900-01 29,408 63,253 2-15 101 
1905-06 26,374 50,386 1°91 140 
1910-11 ; | 44,452 121,083. 2°72 Ii 
1915-16 19,589 44,445 2°27 188 
1916-17 22,449 45,331 2-02 1 
1917-18 22,580 | 49,984 2°21 122 
1918-19 | 20,879 | 30,356 1°45 288 

i { 
1919-20 20,043 49,986- 2-49 246 


* Average for full calendar year following growing season. 


A very heavy decline in potato-growing is apparent since 1910, when the 
industry was at its highest point and supplied sufficient for local needs. 
During the past five years production has been low and the area cultivated 
has remained stationary. The average yield during the'last ten years has’ 
been’2*26 tons per’ acre, and the highest 2°8 tons“per ‘acre in‘J909-10. 


* 
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The average wholesale prices per ton of potatoes at Sydney during the 
season 1919-20 are shown below. 


Month. Local, Victorian. eanalads Month. | Local. Victorian. | Tasmanian, 
| 
1919, £s.d.) £ad.) £5. 4, 1920. £s.djJ £s.d) £3. d. 
July «(13-10 0)15 0 0/17 18 91] January ...,15 16 6/1513 0/18 4 6 
August ../14 3 3/18 0 0/16 7 6 | February...,/12 15 0 > 1618 3 
September... 915 9/16 7 3/14 13 0 | March ...)10 8 0| 919 9) 12 12 0 
October ...,15 18 3/24 6 9/2313 3) April ..J10 1 6) 10 5 0 12 6 38 
November... 2619 0/17 3 3/27 5 6) May .../14 9 0/11 6 0/1213 3 
December ...| 22 6 0/12 6 0/26 0 O/|| June [14 0 0/14 4 3/16 4 6 


*No Quotations, 


In No. 10 Report of the Prices Investigation of the Inter-State Commission 
of Australia (1919) it was stated that local supplies of potatoes were handled 
by a combination of merchants, and that prices were needlessly dear in 
Sydney. 

ToBacco. 


The local consumption of tobacco amounts annually to about five and a 
half million pounds per annum, manufactured principally from imported 
leaf, only about 11 per cent. being locally grown. 


Tobacco culture is confined practically to the northern and southern 
portions of the Western Slopes and the Central Tableland. 


The following statement shows the extent of the cultivation of tobacco, 
since 1900-01 :— 


| Production Production 
of Dried Leaf. a | of Dried Leaf. 
Season. Area. || Season. Area. 
| Total. | Average | | | Total. ee 
{ i I 
: | —— 
acres. | cewt. ewt. acres. ewt. | ewt, 
t { 
1900-01 199 | 1,905 96 1915-16 | 1,277. + 9,568 | 75 
} i 
1905-06 | 809 | 7,327 9:1 1916-17 | 952 921 10 
1910-11 959 | 8,513 | 78 i 1917-18 791 2,609 | 3°3 
| i ae j | 
1913-14 | 1,992 | 18,117 91 | 1918-19 1, 80 20,952 | 125 
I i l : 
1914-15 1,563 i 10,085 64 || 1919-20 1,604 19,236 | 12:0 
Hl { 


For several years prior to 1889 the area under cultivation grew steadily, 
and in that year it reached the maximum of 4,833 acres. As, however, the 
local product did not compare favourably with the American leaf, it could 
not be treated profitably, and a large proportion of the crop remained upon 
the farmers’ hands, so that many growers abandoned tobacco in favour of 
other crops. The area had declined to 533 acres in 1907-8, but subsequently 


* 
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it increased, owing to the greater attention paid to the processes of curing. 
‘Tobacco manufacturers endeavoured to stimulate the industry by paying 
adequate prices for good leaf, and by employing expert assistance to instruct 
growers. In 1917 and 1918 the seasons were unfavourable, owing to the 
continuous rains in the early spring, which caused an outbreak of blue 
mould in the seed beds. However, for two years past, conditions have been 
most favourable, and both the best and largest crops yet produced in the 
State have resulted. The heavy yield per acre, coupled with the good — 
quality of the leaf and the high prices realised, have encouraged growers 
to greater efforts. : 
SUGAR-CANE. 


Sugar-cane was cultivated in New South Wales as early as 1824, but 
it was not until 1865 that systematic attention was given to this industry. 
Within a few years the richest portions of the lower valleys of the Clarence, 
the Richmond, the Tweed, and the Brunswick were occupied by planters. 
Mills were erected in the chief centres of the industry, and cane-growing 
and sugar-manufacturing became established industries in the north-eastern 
portion of the State, where the soil and the climate are in most respects 
well adapted to successful cultivation. 


The following table shows the area and production in various seasons since 
1900-01. As sugar-cane is not productive within the season of planting, 
the area under cultivation has been divided, as far as practicable, into 
productive and non-productive, the former representing the number of acres 
upon which cane was cut during the season, and the latter the area cither 
newly planted or during which it was not sufficiently matured for milling, 
and was on that account allowed to stand for another year. On the average 
the area cut for cane represented about one-half of the total area planted. 


Area, Production of Cane. 
Season. 
Grashine: Not Out. Total.* Total. pate 
acres, acres, acres, tons. | tons 
1900-01 10,472 11,642 22,114 | 199,118 19°01 
1805-06 10,313 11,492 21,805 | 201,998 ; 19°59 
1910-11 5,596 | 8,167 13,763 160,311 28°65 
1915-16 | 6,080 | 5,228 11,258 157,748 26°16 
1917-18 5,588 | 5,003 | 10,596 | 174,881 | 31°30 
1918-19 | 4,566 5,924 10,490 | 105,284 23°05 
1919-20 4,827 5,741 10,568 91,321 18:92 


{ 
i 


* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or plants. 


This table bears convincing evidence of the decline in New South Wales 
of this important branch of agriculture. Though improved methods have 
resulted during the past eight years in a noticeable increase in the average 
yield per acre, the total production of cane has fallen far below the level 
it reached twenty years ago. A persistent and marked decline, both in 
the total area cultivated and in the area cut forcrushingis apparent throughout. 


« 
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The largest area on record, consisting of 32,927 acres, was planted in 1895-6, 
while the greatest production, 320,276 tons of cane, was obtained in 1896-7, 
but the average yield in that year was only 17-6 tons per acre. At about 
this time alterations were made in the Customs Tariff with regard to sugar, 
and a great development in dairy farming on the Northern Rivers commenced. 
Both causes ‘operated to prevent the progress of sugar-growing. In recent 
years another industry, that of banana-growing, has entered the field in 
competition with sugar-growing, and the higher returns in this new activity 
have added further serious cause to the decline in the area devoted to sugar. 
In 1918-19 and 1919-20 the area cultivated was smaller than in any preceding 
year since 1880, and the total yield the lowest on record. 

The majority of the farmers combine the growing of sugar-cane with dairy- 
farming, and only a few estates are devoted entirely to its production. 

In the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales; November, 1920, the 
following estimate was given of the present cost of growing and the return 
from.sugar-cane planted in virgin land over a period of three crops :— 


i | 
Costs. | Per acre. | Returns, Per acre, 
le 4 
| ' 
£os. d. | | £38. d 
Clearing Land, per acre, and | First Crop, 40 tons per acre, 
Planting Cane 8 | 18 0 0] at £2... ae es .| 80 0 0 
First Crop—Cultivating, Cut-! i, First Ratoon Crop, 30 tons per’ 
ting, and Vloughing | 87 0 Of] — acre, at £2 ... be . §=6 60 0 0 
First Ratoon Crop—Cultivat- I Second Ratoon Crop, 25 tons, : 
ing, Cutting, and Ploughing; 28 15 0 at £2... oe se | 50 0 0 
Second Ratoon Crop—Cul-, | 
tivating, Cutting, and] | ' 
Ploughing .., is vj 2512 6 | i 
Total Cost... | 109 7 6 | Total Returns ... £ 1909 0 0 


This estimate takes no account of interest on the capital value of the land: 
and does not include any allowance for the farmer’s salary as manager, but 
it includes the value of any labour he may have supplied himself. The net 
return of £81 per acre for the three crops is, therefore, to be increased by the 
value of the farmer’s labour included among costs and diminished by interest 
and depreciation charges on land and plant. 

The gross value per acre of the crop in the above estimate amounts to 
£63 6s. 8d. per year. The gross value of the actual returns in the 1919-20 
season was £3] 11s. 8d. per acre for an average yield of 18-9 tons per acre, 
which is, however, considerably below the general average of the State. 

It became necessary in March, 1920, for the Commonwealth Government 
to grant a substantial advance in the price of sugar. This was done with a 
two-fold object, firstly, of stimulating local production and, secondly, of 
meeting the cost of imported supplies. 


VINEYARDS. 
The principal vineyards of the State are situated in the valleys of the 
Murray and the Hunter Rivers, where capital has been expended generously 
to introduce skilled labour, and.to provide manufacturing appliances. 


The great irrigated areas.in the Murrumbidgee Valley are now rapidly 
growing in the favour of vignerons, and. they: may within a few years 
become the most important wine-producing districts of. the State. Several 
hundred acres have already been planted with vines, and the results: of 
the culture have proved highly ‘satisfactory. 
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The vine-growing and wine-manufacturing industries are still, however, in 
their infancy, and at present the production is, speaking comparatively, 
insignificant. 

The following table shows, at intervals since 1900-1, the total area under 
vines in this State, the area devoted to the wine-making industry only, the 
total production of wine in gallons, and the average numbor of gellons to 
the acre :— 


1 j | 
i Production i Production 
H Area | ; A | ¢ 
| otal vider | of Wine. Total ander of Wine. 
rea Vines for) ~~~ rr ——— A Vine y! : 
Season, | under | Wine: | [averagel| 806% | uncer [Wines | tae 
ines. | ma) ad ines, | making sd 
| only. | Total. pe une | Gale: Total. bet 
i 
; a ae | 
acres.| acres.| galls. | galls. , acres, | acres. | galls. galls. 
1900-01} 8,441 | 4,534 | 891,190 | 197 || 1916-17] 8,666 | 3,442 | 628,950 | 183 
1905-06 | 8,754 | 5,279 | 831,700 | 157 '| 1917-18] 8,594 | 3,839 | 538,210 ; 140 
1910-11] 8,321 | 4,354 | 805,600 | 185 | 1918-19| 8,740 F 3,961 |. 555,770 » 140 
1915-16 | 7,883 | 3,501 | 571,000°| 363 | 1919-20) 8,923 | 4,283 | 717,893 | 170 
He | t i 


The wine produced in New South Wales during the year 1919-20 was valued 
at £146,590, and the brandy distilled by vignerons for fortifying purposes 
at £2,310. 


The culture of grapes.is not restricted to the production of truit for wine 
manufacture, but a considerable area is devoted to their production for 
table use, particularly in various parts of Central Cumbezland, and in the 
Orange, Yanco, and Mirrool Districts. The extent of land devoted to this 
branch of the industry in 1919-20 included 2,235 acres, with a production of 
2,678 tons of grapes. 

Although there is a large local demand, and possibility of an export 
trade for raisin fruits, no extensive arcas have as yet been planted. In 
1919-20 there were 645 acres cultivated for drying purposes, and the yield 
was 9,549 cwt., comprising 4,987 cwt. of sultanas, 2,097 cwt. of raisins, and 
2,465 cwt. of currants. At the vineyards conducted in connection with the 
Wagga Experiment Farm and the Hawkesbury Agricultural College raisins 
and suitanas are dried every season and placed on the local market. where 
they are regarded as equal in every respect to the imported article. 


ORCHARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit is capable of considerable expansion, as both the 
soil and the climate of large areas throughout the State are well adapted to 
fruit-growing. A larger area of land is, however, being brought each year 
under fruit culture, and orchardists may obtain from the Department of 
Agricultureinformationas to the varieties which are recommended for planting 
in specified districts, and the prospects. of ultimate success are thus greatly 
enhanced. With large areas of suitable soil and with climatic conditions 
ranging. from comparative cold. on the highlands to semi-tropical: heat 
on the North Coast, a large variety of fruitscan becultivated. In the vicinity 
of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are most generally 
planted. On the Tableland, apples, pears, apricots; and all. the fruits from 
cool and temperate-climates: thrive wells. in:the -west-and:in.the south-west,. 
figs; almonds; and raisin-grapes-can: be. cultivated; and:in: the north coastal: 
districts, bananas, pine-apples, and other tropical fruits grow excellently. 
Citrus. fruits. are. cultivated extensively, and, form: the largest. element: .in 
local, production. 
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Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement = 


She, Area under Cultivation. | eae 
Productive. | Not Bearing. Total. | Total. eee 
acres, | acres. acres. bushels. bushels. 
1900-01 11,013 : 3,952 | 14,985 i 648,628 | 59 
1905-06 | 15,054 2,795 | 17,849 886,493 | 59 
1910-11 |. 17,465 2,643 | 20,108 1,478,306 85 
1915-16 | 17,542 | 5,717 | = -23,259 | ~—«*1, 860,898 78 
1917-18 19,133 | 6,311 | 95,444 1,737,107 91 
1918-19 | 20,529 | 7,068 27,597 1,619,346 | 79 
1919-20 21,523 = 7,204 | 28,727 | 1,769,038 | 82 


The number of orchards in which citrus fruit was cultivated during the 
year 1918-19 was 6,165, and of these the average area was 44 acres. 

The production of oranges and mandarins has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek oversea markets, the supply, both in 
New South Wales and in the adjacent States, exceeding in some seasons the 
local demand. During 1919-20 the export of citrus fruits from New South 
Wales amounted to 13,720 centals, valued at £22,153, practically all of which 
went to New Zealand. 

The principal crops of fruit other than citras products, which are more 
intensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of Sydney, range from natives 
of comparatively cold to those of temperate and semi-tropical climes, but 
their successful culture is determined by altitude as well as by parallels of 
latitude. 

The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens 
exclusive of orangeries, together with the total value of each season’s yield, 


of i ai _ awe = eee 


season, [*"pReLProduetivel “Gardena and | ated or Fruit-| the Production | Approximate, 
and Orchards, ]  Onpareenot |e Oroharda. | “ana Orchards, per Acre, 

a7 = aa 

| acres. acres. acres. | £ £os, d. 
1900-01 | 25,766 5,503 31,269 | 270,081 1010 0 
1905 06 | 25,189 3,577 28,766 | 189,195 | 710 0 
1910-11 | 20,498 6,748 27,246 971,98) | 13 5 4 
1915-16 19,006 13,173 32,179 | 243,210 | 1216 0 
1917-18 , 22,121 13,784 35,905 376,090 | 17 0 0 
1918-19 98,795 12,970 36,765 742,730 31 4 0 
1919-20 25,688 13,978 39,666 787,888 | 2B 14 0 


Owing to the subdivision of orchards for residential and other purposes 
the area under fruit declined from 32,346 acres in 1901-02 to 25,859 acres in 
1909-10; since that season it has increased, and in 1918-19 was the highest 
on record. ; 

More than one-third of the area devoted to fruit culture is in the county of 
Cumberland, the actual areas in 1919-20 being citrus, 11,498 acres; fruits 
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other than citrus, 7,559 acres. At the Murrumbidgee irrigation settlement 
fruit-trees are being planted very extensively, especially peaches, apricots, 
and oranges. 

With the exception of oranges and mandarins, the fruit-production of New 
South Wales is far below average demands. The State is, therefore, obliged 
to import large quantities, the greater portion of which could be grown 
within its own boundaries. As a matter of fact, vast quantities of fruit 
produced in New South Wales never. reach the consumer. This is due to 
faults of marketing, and to lack of co-operation among growers. Good 
seasons are rewarded by a glut of fruit, for which, apparently, there is no 
system of efficient handling; and while consumers are anxious to secure 
supplies of sound fruit, much of the produce is allowed to be wasted. 

The extent of cultivation of each kind of fruit is shown in the following 
table for the past two seasons :— 


1918-19, 1919-20, 
\. ; 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Trees nob Trees not |_ po eats 
yet | yot | 
Bearing. | Number. Yield. Bearing. Amber: i Yield. 
i | 
- am ; nie Hae reer 
Oranges— i i bushels. _ bushels, 
Seville sae mal 31,054 | 94,114 | 109,180 29,790 94,714 98,767 
Washington Navel... | 141,850 | 208,044 | 181,003 | 137,993 234,829 ; 202,896 
Valencia | 182,148 | 231,267 | 198,397 | 186,233 | 273,794 ; 242,854 
All other ais vat 90,932 | 593,885 | 502,321 95,120 | 582,060 | £03,371 
: ' { 
Lemons... ae «| 88,063 | 251,311 | 222,612 88,079 | 257,035 | 270,876 
Mandarin... seh .| 97,040 $61,380 397,775 96,451 | 466,403 | 446,303 
Other Citrus ve 1,093 | 4,904 8,058 2,676 | 3,729 4,071 
Apples am 371,554 703,406 | 519,327 | 369,737 . 718,380 | 524,303 
Pears— | 
Williams eS .»| 104,017 | 111,505 | 85,174 | 108,254 | 147,216 | 120,281 
All other isk -| 40,894 | 64,967 } 52,088 47,654 49,727 45,360 
Peaches— \ 
Early ... “2% ...| 140,797 | 480,209 ' 386,771 | 146,833 | 494,472 | 507,958 
Canning oe «| 92,333 | 170,421 | 179,336 80,304 | 196,145 | 217,338 
Nectarines ... Pe 10,271 | 38,201 | 28,137 9,943 | 34,892 | 29,218 
Plums Pe aot «| 101,388 | 123,023 | 105,852 99,083 ' 132,385 120,770 
Prunes ye aoe ve | 46,692 23,787 20,945 | 174,058 | 32,857 ; 19,651 
Cherries... vay ...| 100,987 | 135,579 62,282 | 101,775 | 139,212! 51,613 
Apricots oa we} 42,124 | 102,487 | 78,409 | 34,194 | 109,088 | 105,839 
Quinces.., a we} 13,271 26,939 27,985 12,983 25,031 | 28,820 
Persimmons ba wad 3,769 11,000 | 11,310 5,196 10,677 | 11,878 
Passion Fruit ~ ... ... | 31,513 | *108,053; 49,059 | *32,641 | *95,957 | 58,901 
All other .., ies wo, 22,764 28,587 | 20,927 19,092 | 28,315 14,885 
' \ i ' 
* Vines, : 


The above figures include returns from private orchards, which are, however, 
of comparatively small amount, ranging from 2 per cent. of the total orchards 
in the case of citrus fruits; up to about 8 per cent. in the case of some stonc- 
fruits. 

Banana culture is becoming an important industry in the Tweed River 
district of the North Coast division. In 1919-20 the total area was 4,370 
acres; 2,853 acres were productive and yielded 234,844 cases of bananas, 
valued at £174,380. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


THE provision of an adequate water supply for irrigation purposes is essential 
in a country liable to dry seasons which aflect extensive areas, and a 
recognition of this fact has induced the Government to undertake various 
schemes, which will constitute portion of an irrigation system to serve the 
whole State. 

The following table shows in conjunction with the total area, the area 
under crop, the number of sheep and cattle, and the average annual rainfall 
in the various divisions calculated over a period of years; the rainfall figures 
indicate the range of ths average of the representative stations in each 
division :-— 


3  Avea Under nen 
verage | j 1919-20, Sheep, Cattle, 
Division. | oan, | Total Area. ieacienee] Tomine: 1920" 1920. 
| Grain. Crops. | 
See at bol Siete ap le : = aoa 
Coastal— Inches, Acres. Acres. | Acres, No. No. 
| | , 
North Coast —_..,] 88t063 | 5,410,000 | .. | 86,000 7,000 | 760,000 
Hunter & Manning) 24—60 | 10,391,000 | 1,000; 92,000} 793,000) 644,000 
Cumberland ..., 31—48 |__ 1,070,000; ... | 33,000 27,000| 55,000 
South Coast ...| 27-56 | 5,484,000 =... 40,000} 216,000} 240,000 
| in nee Fe = ae 
Total wea tee 22,355,000 | 1,000 | 253,000 | 1,043,000 | 1,699,000 
H = jee eee eee eS 
Tableland— ! | 
5 H i H 
Northern ... ..| 80—32 | 8,928,000 : 3,000 62,000 | 1,945,000 | 405,000 
Central... | 2437 8, 989,000 . 39,000 | 182,000 | 2,080,000 | 107,000 
Southern ... | 19-32 | 7,914,000 6,000 L 47,000 | 2,614,000 | 125,000 
Total Ae ne 25,831,000 48,000 | 291,000 | 6,639,000 | 637,000 
Western Slopes— : 
; i 
North... vo| 24-31 9,813,000 ; 102,000 226,000 | 3,054,000 | 187,000 
Central... ...| 20--29 6,253,000 , 206,000 360,000 | 1,933,000 62,000 
South af ...| 20—28 8,186,000 | 291,000} 294,000 | 3,160,000/ 140,000 
Total or 24 252,000 | 599,000} 880,000 | 8,147,000 | 389,000 
Plains and Riverina— | 


North Plains ..,/ 1923) 10,031,000) 9,000) 16,000 2,195,000] 86,000 
Central Plains |.) 17 | 16,030,000 | 199,000, 206,000 | 3;270,000| 73,000 
Riverina... |. 14—17 | 19,767,000 | 617,000 644,000 | 4,573,000| 117,000 
Total... ... | -45,828,000 | 825,000} 866,000 |10,038,000| 276,000 

Western Plains...) 916 | 80,868,000 | 1,000 | 6,000 | 3,382,000} 83,000 


Whole State 


| 198,634,000 |1,474,000 |2, 296,000 [29,249,000 | 3,084,000 
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The table shows the great extent of the country with a low average rainfall. 
In these areas the majority of thesheep are depastured, and a large proportion 
of the crops is cultivated ; therefore, there is urgent necessity for the conserva- 
tion of all the available water to carry the stock over periods of drought, and 
to increase the cultivation of fodder and other crops which can be grown 
under irrigation. Even in the coastal districts, where the average rainfall 
is highest, the dairying industry suffers from periods of drought, of which 
the effects could be mitigated if sufficient attention were paid to conservation. 


THe ContTROL oF WaTER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION WORKS. 


The system and the works necessary for its maintenance and development 
are under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, 
which consists of the Minister for Agriculture, as Chairman, and two other 
Commissioners. The works controlled by the Commission include the great 
Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme, the small irrigation settlements at Hay 
and Wentworth, natural works of water conservation, shallow boring for 
settlers, and water trusts and artesian bore trusts operating under the Water 
Act. The Commission has control also of storages and diversions of water 
by private persons for purposes of conservation and irrigation. 


Tue MURRUMBIDGEE IRRIGATION SCHEME. 


Under this scheme a storage dam across the Murrumbidgee River has 
been constructed, to retain the flood water, which is released for use 
lower down the river during dry periods. Provision has been made for a 
movable diversion weir about 240 miles below the dam, to turn the required 
amount of water from the river into the main canal; a main canal, leaving 
the river near the weir; four main branch canals and a series of subsidiary 
canals and distributing channels through the area to be irrigated; bridges, 
checks, regulators, and other structures throughout the entire system; and 
meters for measuring the volume allowed to each farm. Towns and villages, 
roadways to serve each farm, and a general surface drainage system are 
included in this scheme. 


The site of the storage dam is at Burrinjuck, 3 miles below the confluence 
of the Murrumbidgee and the Goodradigbee Rivers. The dam-walk, when 
complete, will have a maximum height of 240 feet, and will impound the 
waters in a lake covering 12,740 acres. The reservoir will have a capacity 
of nearly 33,612 million cubic fect or 771,641 acre-feet, the catchment 
area being about 5,000 square miles, drained by three principal streams— 
the Murrumbidgee, the Goodradighce, and the Yass Rivers—-up which the 
water will be backed, when the dam is full, to distances of 41 miles, 15 miles, 
and 22 miles respectively above the dam. Direct communication between 
Burrinjuck and the Main Southern Railway has been provided by the con- 
struction of a 2-foot gauge line from Goondah, a distance of 26 miles. 


The irrigation areas are situated on the northern side of the Murrumbidgee 
River, and when fully developed it is estimated that there will be over 
200,000 acres under irrigation in blocks devoted to fruit and vegetable-grow- 
ing, dairying and stock raising, &c. With the aid of irrigation the soil and 
climate are suitable for the production of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, 
pears, plums, almonds, melons, cantaloupes, and citrus fruits; also wine 
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and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, and most varieties of vegetables 
and fodder crops. Dairying and pig-raising are being conducted success- 
fully by settlers in the areas. 


Farms varying in size from 2 acres to 200 acres have been made available. 
The average agricultural farm is from 15 to 25 acres, but to suit the require- 
ments of dairymen and other stock farmers, blocks of larger areas have been 
made available. These include non-irrigable or “‘dry” areas, in addition 
to the irrigable portion. The “ water right’? or number of “ acre-feet ” 
of water allotted to each holding is specified when the holding is notified as 
available for application, as is also the charge for such fixed water rights 
which may be altered at any time by notification in the Government Gazette. 
An “acre-foot ” of water means such a quantity as would cover one acre 
with water 12 inches deep. 


The conditions for the disposal of irrigation blocks are contained in the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1913 and its amending Acts. Any 
person over the age of 16 years if male, or 18 years if female (other than 
a married woman not living apart from her husband under decree of judicial 
separation), or by two or more such persons jointly, may apply for a 
farm or block. A married woman not judicially separated from her hus- 
band, or subject to any other statutory disqualification, may (a) acquire by 
way of transfer, with the consent of the Minister, ont of her own moneys, 
a lease within an irrigation area; (b) continue to hold a lease which she 
held before her marriage; and (c) hold a lease which may devolve on her 
by will or intestacy of a deceased percon. The tenure is perpetual leasehold. 


The improvement conditions attached to the farm holdings include 
fencing, planting of trees for wind-breaks, construction of dwellings, and the 
destruction of noxious plants. 


Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may require, settlers may obtain an advance, or have suspended 
the payment of amounts owing. Such advances are limited to the total 
amount of funds made available by Parliament for this purpose. The 
Government Savings Bank Commissioners also have statutory powers to 
make loans upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases. 


Layge areas of land have been reserved for discharged soldiers; and camps 
have" been established for the accommodation of selected applicants, who 
are granted farms after three months’ satisfactory service. While in camp 
the men are employed upon developmental work in connection with their 
blocks, and are paid wages at award rates. 


Upon taking up residence on their farms these settlers may obtain 
advances up to £625 for the development of their blocks, and subsequently 
such additional amounts as may be necessary to bring their land to the 
stage of productiveness. Payments for rent, &c., and repayments of advances 
will be suspended for five years in the case of fruit farms, and for two years 
in the case of dairyfarms. The total indebtedness, including interest, will 
then be payable by instalments extending over a period of twenty years. 


Towns and villages have been established at the centres of the Yanco and 
Mirrool irrigation areas, and the Commission is empowered to construct 
streets and to provide water-supply, sanitary, and other services. _ 
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Factories for butter, cheese, bacon, and for fruit and vegetable canning have 
been established on the areas to treat the produce of the settlers, also abattoirs 
to supply meat for local consumption, and an electric power-station from 
which light and power are supplied to the various factories and to residents. 


The State nurscvics at Lecton and Griffith supply fruit and other trees to 
the settlers, and an experiment farm is maintained at Yanco under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture; also a viticultural nursery at 
Griffith (in the Mirrool irrigation arca) for the propagation of vines on 
phylloxera-resistané stocks. 


During the year 1919-20 a total area of 33,415 acres was irrigated, and 
19,791 acres were under crop. Details of production will be found in a 
statement on page 414. 


Hay Irrigation ARBA. 


my 


\The irrigation area at Hay, on the Murra’ ddgee River, consists of 

about 4,160 acres; prior to 1913 it was controlled by a trust appointed in 
1397. On 30th June, 1920, the area held and used for irrigation purposes 
was 1,026 acres in 107 blocks, ranging from 3 acres to 34 acres in size; 
generally the term of lease is thirty-years, and the annual rental from 5s. to 
10s. per acre. In addition, 2,698 acres of non-irrigated land had been taken 
up in 48 blocks, as permissive occupancies. The water-rate is fixed from 
timetotime; during 1919-20 it was 25s. per acre per annum. The pumping 
machinery consists of a suction-gas plant, supplying two engines of about 
55-brake horse-power each, working two centrifugal pumps, with an average 
combined capacity of about 4,000. gallons per minute. Dairying and pig- 
raising are the principal industries, the cultivation of fruit being very limited. 


Curt waa Irrigation Aris. 


The Curlwaa irrigation area, situated at Wentworth, consists of 10,600 
acres, of which 1, 426 acres were held in irrigated holdings. On 30th June, 
1920, practically the whole of this area had ‘been taken up in areas varying 
from 1} acres to37 acres. There are also 76 non-irrigated blocks, containing 
7,106 acres, and the remainder of the area was common land. During the 
year 1919-20 an area of 909 acres was under cultivation, the area under fruit 
being 788 acres, of which 556 acres were bearing. Oranges, peachés, apricots, 
nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas, and currants are grown, and it has been 
proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently suited to fruit culture, some of tfle 
finest cranges grown in New South Wales being the product of this Jocality. 

The pumping plant consists of a suction-gas engine of 120 horse-power, 
driving an 18-inch centrifugal pump, having a maximum capacity of 8,000 
gallons per minute. The main channels measure about 9 miles and 10 chains 
in length. 

The land may be leased for periods not excecding thirty years, the annual 
rent at the present time varying from Is. to 24s. per acre. The rate for 
water is fixed from time to time by the Commission and is at the present 
20s. per acre per annum, except in a fow special cases. Mach lessee is 
entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 inches 
per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month. 


PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION SETTLEMENTS. 


Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements in New South Wales 
are shown in the following statement; the particulars for 1910-11 relate to 
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the Hay and Curlwaa so‘tlemonts only, as farming on the Murrumbidgee 
area was not in operation until the season 1912-13 :— 


1919-20. 
Particulars. 1910-11. ; 1915-16, STL (RECRCSCRAEGE EERE 
Tligaee Hay. |Curlwaa Total. 
ee eee | 
Cultivated Holdings .. ... No! 86) 771,74 8|—S70)—S«809 
Area Irrigated ... ia Ac 1,127) 33,434| 33,415 762| 1,071) 35,248 
z | 
Area under— 
Crop tens Seul 5 862] 22,488) 19,791/ 114] 909) 20,814 
Grain ‘ 2| 4,987, 1,294... | 1,294 
Hay and Green Food 53 399 Be 10,474! 52 121; 10,647 
Grape Vines— | 
Bearing .. PP 186 353 776! 5 242} 1,023 
Not yet Bearing 3 74 486! 435] . 94 529 
Orchards— | 
Bearing .. 3 58 440! 2,882: 53 314] 3,249 
Not yet Bearing. “8 139) 2, $96 3,735! 3} 138) 3,876 
! } 
Live Stock— [ 
Horses... No.| 239! 3,300 3,998 = 221) 167! 4,384 
Cattle— : 
Dairy ... 3 484, 2,461 2,833 387 42 3,262 
Other... a 530] 1,488 3,961 435 55 4,451 
Sheep o s 703) 32,440| 13,424] 1,971 99] 15,494 
Swine . 134) 2,799) ‘1,690, 92 4| 1,786 
Production— : d . 
Wine Rs gal! 650} 31,340 ia 31,346 
Sultanas ... ewt ( 2,778 1,534 ae 2,853 4,087 
Raisins » '¢ 1,009}, 1,499 551 15) 1,241 1,810 
Currants a 1,848 266 vi 1,472 1,738 
Oranges— 
Seville ... bush. : ( 146 342| . 488 
WW sbiagion Navel sy od 2731 4.9ggi 2 18,169 20; 8,442) 26,631 
Valencia. oa : P| Ys Bi246 | 1,153] 7,399 
All other or { 1,629) 64, 1,698 
Peaches— ; 
Early ... ee l | 12,518] 1,711) 21,882} 36,111 
Canning ... » |» 2,487) 25,86) 81,758 Sag 3,659) 85,417 
Nectarines ” If 2011; ... | 2.778] 4.789 
Apricots ¥, 2,905) 10,690, 44,418) 1,042) 13,590) 59,050 
Milk gal.171,619 504,181; 854,935} 67,140! 6,878) 928,953 
Butter (on farm) .. . 1b.) 6,100) 12,923; 23,747] 3,393) why 29,140 
Bacon and Ham (on farm) ,,{ 820 8,865! 5,250)... 5,250 
! 
| ee es ee | 
The area devoted to fruit-growing has increas>d considezably since 


1915-16, but the orchards planted on more than half of the areca have not yet 
reached the stage of production. Oranges, peaches, nectarines, and apricots 
are the principal kinds of fruit produced, but the yield is small in comparison 
with that which may be expected in a few years as the young trees become 
increasingly productive. 
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The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal! 
varieties, distinguishing the productive from those not yes bearing :— 


| 1910-11. 1915-16. i 1919-20, 
Fruit Trees, | { \~ 

Pro- Not yet Pro- Not yet | Pro- Not yet 
| ductive. | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. - ductive. | Bearing. 

— 7 u = 1 

Orange— | 
Seville si “ 562; 2,774 
Washington Navel . so 202 | 3,606; 6,509 67,020 | 5 43,203| 77,385 
Valencia ia ii 12,992; 31,411 
All other ie ae 119 136 | 439 9,388 2,891! 4,361 

Peach— 

Early ints Ct 25,187! 13,849 
Canning ie ...[> 1,752 | 4,503 | 16,812 | 101,113 | 4 109.025 | 59,713 
Nectarine. | 8,419! 2,587 
Apricot... 0. wf 2,088) 2,969 | 5,927 | 42066 | 47,243/ 23,621 
Prune... be hans es os er 286 10,290 5,669| 48,890 
Plum... ae ie wee 98 282 682 5,897 | 6,664 7,453 

| 

Pear — | 
Williams sie aad | | 1" | ¢ 8,035| 15,121 
Other... \ 165 | 1,096 | 2,278 | 14,336 |) esq! 5/339 

| 
Apple... be as a 400 718 1,256 3,065 | 2,320) 8,257 
Fig F vag ee eh 201 38 303 3,395 1,089 3, 606 
Almond .. Pe bai nn is 140 582 5,446 4,414: 7,030 


Water Riauts. 


The Water Act, 1912, consolidates the Acts relating to water rights, 
water and drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells. Part IL of 
the Act vests in the Crown “the right to the use, flow, and control of the 
water in all rivers and lakes which flow through or past or are situated 
within the land of two or more occupiers. Private rights were abolished, 
and a system of licenses was established for the protection of private works 
of water conservation,irrigation, and drainage, andthe prevention of inundation 
of land. During the year ended 30th June, 1920, 287 applications were 
received for new licenses, and 158 for the renewal of existing licenses; at the 
date mentioned 1,343 licenses were in force. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


Part [I of the Water Act, 1912, provides for the supply of water for 
irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage, the liabilities on, 
which are repaid to the Crown, with interest spread over a period of years; 
the works are administered by trustees appointed from among the beneficiaries 
under the Act, except in the case of trusts in the Western Division, when the 
Western Land Board is appointed as trustec. 

For the supply of water, trusts have been constituted in connectio i with 
(a) seventy-four artesian wells; (b) eight schemes for the improvement of 
natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting supplies 
from the main rivers; (¢) in three instances for the construction of weirs 
across stream channels; and (d) two pumping schemes—one from a natural 
watercourse, and one from: a well, 
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The total area included within these trusts amounts to 6,627,024 acres. 


Artesian Bores. 


That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 


in the north-western portion of the State. 


The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successfully efiected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
30th June, 1920 :— 


{ 
Bores. Flowing. | Pumping. | Total. | otal Depth. 
j 
| [ feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, etc.; 121 | 35 156 323.044 
For Country Towns Water Hae : 2 | 1 38 4,354 
For Improvement Leases bed 36 | 4 40 1 63,212 
Total, Government Bores -| 159 | 40 199 | 390,610 
Private Bores.. vl 219 | 88 | 802 I 429,393 


The average depth of Government bores is 1,963 feet, and of private bores 
1,454 feet, and they range from 89 to 4,338 feet. 


The deepest wells in New South Wales are in the county of Stapylton, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow at present of 924,990 
gallons; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a discharge of 
554,406 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present time is at 
the Witrah bore, in the county of Benarba, which yields 1,079,776 gallons a 
day, and has a depth of 3,578 feet. 


Of the 549 bores which have been sunk, 378 are flowing, and give an 
aggregate discharge of 86,532,254 gallons per day; 123 bores give a pumping 
supply, the balance of 48 being failures. 

The flow from 74 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on holdings 
served in connection with bore-water trusts or artesian districts under 
the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 
34,467,209 gallons per day, watering an avea of 4,498,249 acres by means 
of 2,671 miles of distributing channels. The average rating by the bore trusts 
to repay the capital cost, with 4 per cent. interest, in twenty-eight years, is 
15d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


In the majority of vases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 

The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capicity of the land; but, what: is perhaps 
of ‘creator importance, it has mace practicable some pastoral sctélement on 
eirall holdings in country previously utilised almost entirely by companies 
holding immense areas. 


Ti has been determined that the multiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efficient flow; 
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action has been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control of the 
bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. It is anticipated that 
this action will materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


Shallow Boring. 


Arrangements were made in 1912 to assist settlers by sinking shallow bores, 
and the scheme, which was described fully in the 1916 issue of the Year 
Book, has met with considerable success. 

Operations were commenced with one plant only, and the number has 
been increased gradually until 28 are at work. A large number of applications 
from settlers wishing to take advantage of the liberal conditions offered under 
the regulations has been received, and further applications are coming to 
hand, consequently the plants now in use will probably be insufficient to 
cope with the demand. 


Up to the 30th June, 1920, 581 bores had been undertaken, but 94 proved 


failures. ; 


In addition to the work conducted under the shallow-boring regulations, 
20 bores have been sunk in the Pilliga Scrub and on Crown lands for the 
Lands Department and Forestry Commission. The fact that 46 of the 
bores put down in the Pilliga Scrub are giving a flowing supply is of 
special interest, as it indicates the possibility of tapping a small and hitherto 
unknown artesian basin. 


Private Artesian Bores. 


Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise. 
So far as can be ascertained, 326 private bores have been undertaken in 
New South Wales, of which 24 were failures. The yield of the flowing 
bores is estimated at 38 million gallons per day. No data are available 
regarding the pumping bores. 


Tre Murray River Irriaation ScHEME. 


‘The River Murray Waters Act was brought into operation on 31st 
January, 1917. Its principal objective is the storage of 1,000,000 acre-feet 
of water in a dam to be constructed on the Upper Murray, 10 miles above 
the town of Albury, conjointly by the Governments of New South Wales 
and Victoria. 


On 28th November, 1919, His Excellency the Governor-General performed 
the ceremony of turning the first sod, thus inaugurating the work of con- 
struction. At the same time the name, “ Hume Reservoir,” was given to 
the principal storage dam. By June, 1920, the preliminary surveys, plans 
and designs, and the preparatory constructional works, were well advanced. 


The effect of creating the River Murray storage system will be to ensure 
at all times sufficient fow below Albury for diversions for irrigation, and 
for stock and domestic supplies, besides making good the losses in the water 
due to seepage, evaporation, and lockages. It has been decided to construct 
24 locks and weirs on the Murray between Albury, New South Wales, and 
Blanchtown, South Australia, with nine more on the Murrumbidgee River. 
A depth of at least 5 feet of water will be maintained as far as Echuca, the 
present head of navigation on the Murray. The Act provides that, subject 
to certain conditions, New South Wales and Victoria shall share the regu- 
lated flow of the river at Albury, and shall each have the full use of all the 
tributaries of the parent stream within its territory below Albury, with the 
right to divert, store, and use the flows thereof. 
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It is estimated that the New South Wales regulated river-flow, after the 
construction of the Upper Murray storage-dam, will amount at least to 
120,000 acre-feet per month at Albury during the irrigating season. An 
investigation to ascertain the methods by which the New South Wales 
proportion of the Murray waters can be applied most profitably is in progress. 
It is probable that considerable new areas will be irrigated for fruit-growing. 


At a Premiers’ Conference, 1920, it was recommended for the consideration 
of the Governments concerned that the powers of the River Murray Commis- 
sion be extended in order to permit of the whole of the works in the three 
States being constructed under the direct contro] of one authority, and 
legislation is foreshadowed in this direction. 


During the year 1920-21 considerable progress was made with the works, 
while the necessary surveys were conducted. Borings have been made to 
determine suitable sites for locks and weirs, and gauging stations have been 
recommended to record the volume of flow at various points and the losses 
therefrom. 


The standard width of locks has been fixed at 56 feet, while the length of 
locks to be constructed above the junction of the Murray and Darling Rivers 
and in the Murrumbidgee River is to be 170 feet. 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


In New South Wales the pastoral industry is confined principally to 
sheep-raising and wool-growing, though, of late years, cattle-raising has 
increased in importance. It has always been by far the greatest source of 
wealth-production among primary industries; but, within the past twenty 
years, agriculture and dairying have developed rapidly, and the pastoral 
industry has assumed a place second to the manufacturing industry, as 
measured by the value of production. 


It is to the rise of the pastoral industry that the State owes the continuance 
of the long period of rapid expansion which began with the gold-rushes 
of the “fifties and ended in 1893. When the excitement of fortune-hunting 
had subsided, it was natural that, in response to the ever-increasing world 
demand for wool, attention should be diverted to pastoral pursuits. Extensive 
pastures and excellent breeds of sheep suited to local conditions existed, 
and all factors favoured the rapid development of industries connected 
with sheep, which now commenced to grow, and brought enormous benefits 
to the trade and industry of the State. In the twenty years which followed 
1871 the value of pastoral production ‘almost doubled, and many subsidiary 
manufactories were established. Year by vear, until 1891, nearly one-half 
of the total value of production from all sources was derived from the pastoral 
industry; while the wool trade alone practically built up the export trade, as 
will be seen from the following simple comparison :— 


| Average Annual Value of N.S.W. Produce 


i Exported. 
Period. ee errr ee wok 2) 
a All P. ti 
Wool. | Commodities. of Wool. 
| 
- a = ee = a 
£- £ / per cent. 
186¢C—69 2,100,000 6,491,000 32-2 
i 
1870-79 4,847,000 | 9,114,000 | 53-2 
! 
1880-89 | 8,407,000 13,861,000 60-7 
1890-99 9,303,000 | 16,611,000 56-0 


Tt will be observed that wool assumed a constantly-increasing importance 
in the export trade of the State, and that the expansion up to 1890 was 
almost entirely due to the increasing value of wool sent oversea. 


The development of the wool industry up to 1890 had proceeded very 
rapidly, for although prices had declined steadily after 1870, supply had 
not greatly exceeded demand in European markets, and the manufacture 
of textile fabrics was extending rapidly. But a severe check was sustained 
in 1890, when the Baring crisis produced stagnation in England in business 
enterprise, and prices declined heavily in consequence. In the next year 
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the number of sheep in the State reached its maximum, and the quantity of 
wool produced was greater than in any other year, except 1910. Bad 
seasons characterised the ‘nineties, as well as stagnant markets. The 
number of sheep depastured in the State was probably in excess of its carrying 
capacity, and heavy losses resulted from successive droughts until 1902. 
Thereafter a steady revival commenced, and the industry improved until 
1910, when a decline in production and in the number of sheep depastured 
commenced, and proceeded until 1920. Despite this decline in wool pro- 
duction, and the rapid development of the agricultural, dairying, and mining 
industries in the past twenty years, the pastoral industry has developed 
in the direction of cattle-raising and meat-production, and stil] maintains 
supremacy among primary industries. It contributes approximately one- 
third of the total value of the primary production ofthe State. 


Live Srocx. 


New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which. would 
give rise to a large industry, and, of those introduced, sheep only may be 
said to have developed. in such a way .as to become a prolific source of 
wealth-production; indeed, their growth has been so remarkable that it 
has, in a sense, precluded the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have 
been bred principally for their utility in various industries, but a small over- 
sea trade has sprung up in remounts. For many years cattle were produced 
only to supply local requirements of meat and dairy produce, but since the 
application of refrigeration to sea cargoes, an export trade in these com- 
modities has become possible, and since 1910 considerable expansion has 
taken place in the number of cattle depastured in the State. Pigs are bred 
principally as a bye-product of the dairying industry, and the number does 
not fully meet local requirements. 


The following table shows the number of live stock in New South Wales 
at the end of each decennial period from 1861 to 1911, and in 1920 :— 


Year. Horses, Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. 
1861 233,220 ; 2,271,923 | 5,615,054 146,091 
1871 304,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 | 213,193 
1881 398,577 | 2,597,348 | 36,591 .946 213,916 
1891 469,647 | 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901 486,716 2,047,454 41 857,099 265,730 
1911 689,004 3,194,236 44,947,287 371,093 
1920* 662,264 3,084,332 29,249,253 253,910 


* At 30th June. 


In addition to the live stock shown above at the 30th June, 1920, there 
were 30,824 goats (including 4,733 Angoras), 1,172 camels, 57 donkeys, 
192 mules, and 416 ostriches. Since 189] sheep have diminished in number 
to the extent of nearly 33 millions ; horses have increased by 195,000, and 
cattle by 955,000, while, since 1911, the number of pigs lias decreased by 
117,000. 
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Tn order to indicate the parts of the State in which the flocks and herds, 
predominate, the following table has been prepared, showing the number of 
live stock and the number per square miles in each Division at intervals 
since 1891 :— 


ee 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). Number per square mile. 
Division. | j j | 
1891. | 1901. 1911. 1920. /; 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1920. 
| ; } 
SHEEP— 
Coastal Belt... ove «| = 1,,.483 1,097 1,433 1,043 | 418 309 ; 40°4 29°4. 
Tableland ...... Fa: | 7,882 8,859 | 8,961 ; 6,639 |) 208-6 | 234-5 | 237-2 | 175-7 
Western Slopes 10,869 | 11,672 | 11,199! 8,147 || 340-7 | 365-8 | 851-0 | 255-3 
Central Plains and Riverina. 25,194 | 14,706 | 16,048] 10,038 || 353-5. | 208-3 | 225-2 | 140-8 
Western Plains... Bae «| 16,403 5,523° 7,306 3,382 || 122-5 41-2 54:5 25:2 
Whole State... ..| 61,831 | 41,857! 44,947 | 29,249 | 199-2] 194-9 | 144-8 | 94-2 
CaTTLp, Damyine— ; i i 
Coastal Belt... ee xtal 197 284 653 621 5-6 8-0 18-4 17-8 
Tableland ~ ... one ee | 67 70 107 64 | 1:8 18 2°8 17 
Western Slopes... a vat 37 40 78 44 1-2 1:3 24 14 
Central Plains and Riverina a 35 20 | 48 29 | 0-5 0:3 0-7 0-4 
Western Plains.. aa se 7 4 i 9 2 0-1 0-0 0-1 0-0 
Whole State ... sia 343* 418* 895 770 | 1-1 1:3 2°9 2°5 
le i il 
CaTTLE, OTHER—- ‘ . 
Coastal Belt... one sey 640 667 915 1,068 18-1 18-8 | 25-8 30-1 
Tableland is ae aoa 465 501 | 550 573 || 12:3 13-3 14-6 15-2 
Western Slopes... | 247 306 422 344 7-7 96!) 132! 10-8 
Central Plains and Riverina sed 339 115 302 247 4:8 | 1:6 42, 35 
Western Plains.. ore $6 94 Al 110 | 82 0-7 0-3 0:8 | 0-6 
Whole State ... ...|, 1,785 | 1,680] 2,299) 2314); 5-8 | 32 | 74 {75 
Iforsus— | | | 
Coastal Belt... Sea wks 163 | 161 207 208 | 4-6 4-5 5:8 5-9 
Tableland as fais ose 92 112 | 127 117 | 2-4 3-0 3-4 3-1 
Western Slopes dae 76 111: 180 163 | 24 85 5:6 51 
Central Plains and Riverina _. 95 78 | 140 148 1:3 Ll 2-0 21 
Western Plains.. oe <a 44 | 25 35 26 | 0-3 0-2 0-3 0-2 
Whole State ... 9...) 470 487 689 662 || 15 | ue) 22) a 
| i 1 a 


* Cows in milk only; dry cows and springing heifors are included In the total of Other Cattle. 


The table also indicates the distribution of live stock over the State. 
Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
densest in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle and, in fact, all 
cattle are most numerous in the coastal areas, though considerable numbers 
exist on the tablelands. Horses, too, are most numerous in the coastal belt, 
probably because farming needs are greatest there, and because of their 
accumulation in Sydney and other populous centres. The table, moreover, 
affords interesting particulars as to the localities most susceptible to losses 
of sheep through drought. The greatest decline since 1891 has been on the 
Central Plains and Riverina, where the numbers have fallen from 353 to 
140 per square mile, and the greatest relative decline on the Western Plains, 
where the falling-off has been from 123 to 27 per square mile. 


SHEEP, 


With a view to testing the adaptableness of New South Wales to sheep- 
raising, sheep of a high-class variety for wool-bearing were first introduced in 
1797, when a small lot of Spanish Merinos—originally from the Escurial 
or Royal flock of Spain—were brought from the Cape of Good Hope for 
Captain Macarthur. This flock was established at Camden, and was increased 
by others of the same type from the Royal flock at Kew, England, in 1804. 
Other breeders later imported a number of high-class rams from Germany 
and some ewes, while a few of the Rambouillet blood from France were also 


/ 
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imported. But the flock at Camden held the leading stud position in the 
. colony for thirty years, and was in considerable demand by the pioneers of 
the wool-growing industry. 

After 1830 the Camden pastures and flocks deteriorated, and the Mudgee 
district, until 1870, became the principal centre for merino stud flocks. 
Thereafter high-class stud steadily gained repute in various parts of the 
State, and excellent breeding strains have since become distributed widely. 
Improvement in sheep types, as regards wool-bearing, has now proceeded 
so far that little room exists for further improvement in stud sheep, and 
at a recent conference of wool-growers it was urged that attention be 
confined principally to improving the general standard of flocks. 

The following table shows the number of.sheep at the close of each 
quinquennial period from 1861 to 1911, and illustrates the vicissitudes of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales in the past seven years :— 


Year. Sheep. | Year. Sheep. | Year. Sheep. 
i th 
i861 5,615,054 | 1891 61,831,416 1915* 33,009,038 
1866 | 11,562,155 || 1896 48,318,790 | 1916* 32,600,729 
1871 16,278,697 } 1901 41,857,099 1917* 36,196,383 
1876 25,269,755 i 1906 44,132,421 1918* 38,621,196 
1881 36,591,946 i 191l 44,947,287 1919* 37,381,874 
1886 39,169,304 | 1913 39,850,223 |  1920* 29,249,253 


* At 30th June. 


In the adjustment of economic conditions after the gold-rushes, dis- 
appointed men began to turn again to ordinary occupations, and the real 
development of sheep-raising commenced. The flocks, which had decreased 
heavily during the “fifties, grew at a remarkable rate after 1861, and a 
virtual boom in sheep- -breeding prevailed for thirty years, despite the fact 
that wool values gradually declined from 1870 to 1902. 

Though heavy decreases were shown in the number of sheep in the State 
in the vears 1877 and 1884, these losses were regained quickly, and an other- 
wise almost unbroken series of increases continued each year until the 
remarkable total of nearly sixty-two millions was reached in 1891. These 
years present a marked.contrast to the thirty years which followed, when 
the rabbit pest had become so general as to aggravate the effects of dry 
weather through destruction to natural herbage. A further important 
factor was the rise after 1900 of an export trade in canned and frozen mutton, 
which competed with the raising of sheep for wool. The growth of the 
agricultural industry may also have done something to displace sheep from 
their dominant position in New South Wales. However, it is contended 
that the flocks of 1891 exceeded the sheep carrying capacity of the State, 
and that a large proportion of the subsequent decline was inevitable. Point 
is given to this contention by the fact that the number of sheep in the State 
has not reached 50 millions in any year since 1894, and has exceeded 
45 willions twice only. 


By dividing the past sixty years into six periods of approximately equal 
length, the variations in the number of sheep depastured in New South Wales 
may be traced more clearly. The first thirty years comprised a period of. 
continuous growth, which has been divided arbitrarily into three decades. 
in order to indicate the nature of the expansion until 1891, when a period of: 
fitful decline commenced, and reached its. lowest point: in 1902; then 
followed another period of growth, which lasted until 1909, and a further 
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period of decline ensued. The relative and absolute movements in each period 
are shown below. 


Average Annual Rate, | ‘Average Annual 
per cent. | Numerical Variations, 

Period. | 

Of Increase. Of Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 
1861-71 11-2 ie 1,066,360 | 
1871-81 8-4 te 2,031,330 | 
1881-91 5-4 are 2,523,950 Sai 
1891-02 os 81 aa 3,198,360 
1902-09 8-2 8s. | 2,793,300 
1909-20 \ sce 5-4 | ove | 1,529, 150 


After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase, such as 
the demands of the local.meat supply, the requirements of the neighbouring 
States and of countries oversea, and the losses occurring from causes 
other than drought, it is found that the rate of annual increase has been 
as high as 20 per cent., for instance, in 1904, and in several of the earlier 
periods. The effects of drought on the number of sheep in the State and 
the nature of the recovery will be seen from the following statements. After 
a drought in 1898-9, the number in 1899 when compared with the previous 
year, showed a decrease of 5 millions, or 12 per cent., but the loss was made 
up in two years. In the drought of 1902 the losses were more serious, 
amounting to 15 millions, or 36 per cent., but although the subsequent 
seasons were not altogether favourable, the losses were made good in less 
than four years. 

Between 1906 and 191] the number of ‘sheep was at an almost constant 
level of about 44 millions, and this may be considered as the approximate 
carrying capacity of the State during ordinarily good seasons. The heavy 
decline which commenced with the drought of 1912 was accentuated by the 
recurrence of bad seasons at short intervals, culminating in the drought of 
1919-20. As a consequence the number of sheep in the State was reduced 
nearly to the low level of 1902. 

By June, 1920, when the drought broke, the number of sheep was 21-5 per 
cent. below the number of the previous year. The ravages of drought in 
1919-20, however, were not nearly so severe asin 1902. This is shown by the 
following instructive comparison of the number of sheep and the factors 
which determined the situation in both years :— 


Particulars. Year ended 31st Dec., 1902. | Year ended 30th June, 1920, 
Number of Sheep at beginning of Year 41,857,099 37,381,874 
Lambs Marked during Year ... .| 2,902,491 4,532,836 
Number of paper ES during 
Year a ‘ 360,306 1,465,250 
Gross Total Sheep existent during Year; 45,119,896 | 43,379,960 
Number of Sheep— 
Slaughtered during Year... ...| 4,635,850 | 5,523,312 
Exported during Year ... .| 1,700,164 | 2,842,195 
Lost through Drought, ete. ...| 12,134,458 | 5,764,750 
Total Deductions ... ...| 18,470,472 14,130,257 
Number of Sheep at end of Year ie 26,649,424 ; 29,249,763 


Decrease on Previous Year ... 2s 15,207,675 8,132,171 — 
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In connectien with the figures shown above, it is to be pointed out that 
the number of sheep exported consists principally of flocks driven across. 
the border into other States, each in search of pastures or to other owners; 
and, although many of these sheep do not return to the State, it is probable 
that a fair proportion do. The most serious effect of drought, however, is 
the severe reduction caused in the lambing or natural increase, which, in 
both these years of drought, fell far below the totals of sheep exported aaa 
plnuahveced) and this heavy falling-ofi is indicated in the following table :— 


ae Number of £ Sheep | Number of Laiibe eae 7 Number of Sheep Number of Lambs 
ey oa | at beginning of | Marked during | Arid ented zt beginning of | Marked during 
‘ | Year, H Year, | | : . Year. Year. 
| i | | 
i916 | 38,009,038 7,362,000 | 1919 § 38,621,196 | 7,812,000 
197 | 82,600,729 9,150,000, |} = =1920 ; 37,381,874 | 4,533,000 
1918 | 36,196,383 9,262,090 | i | 
2 | ‘i | 
The average number of lambs marked during each of the five seasons 
preceding 1520 was 8 millions. 


ze of Flocks. 


The decrease in the total number of sheep after 1891 was accompanied by 
great changes in the size of individual flocks, showing the tendency among 
pastoralists to restrict their flocks to sizes where the risk of loss from drought 
was not so great. These changes may be traced in the following table, 
which gives an approximate classification of the flocks for various years, 
from 1891 to 1920 :—— 


Number of Flocks. i Number of Sheep. 
Size of Flooks. < a st Se A. pee ~ car ae aoe ian 
A8at, | 1951. | 1911. 1820. | 189i. | 1901, i911. 1£20.f 
- i ( 

1--1,090 ...| 7,606 | 11,800 {17,773 i 20,327 2,794,752 3,797,134 5,252,546 |5,068,460 
1,00%--2,000 ..] 1,954 | 2,351 3,510 3,148 2,979,168 3,560,826 5,149,618 |4,385,438 
2,001 5,000 ...) 1,696 ; 1,722 | 2,785 | 2,038 5,493,942 5,519,008 8,554,299 9,144,705 

,001—10,000 ... 686 | G29 847 634 | 4,945,251 5,219,117 5,977,233 | 4,330,884 
10,001—20,000 ... 495 465 507 j 319 7,056,580 6,666,429 7,142,273 |4,490,880 
29,001—50,000 ... 491 B44 296 118 15,553,774 10,552,37 8,787,927 (3,118,019 
50,001—109,900 ... 186 |. 76 53 11 12,617,206 4,835,547 $,434,698 | 887,887 

198,001 and over ... 73 12 6 1 10,392,774 1,588,103 697,693 | 122,040 
Total ... +] 13,187 |17,499 | 25,727 | 26,591 61,831,416 | 41,857,099*| 44,947,287 |29,249,253 
* Includes 127,559 sheep in unclassifled tlocks, t 30th June. 


In 1891 there were only 18,187 holdings carrying sheep, but at 30th 
June, 1920; they numbered 26,591, although the sheep had decreased by 
over 32 millions. This development is due to the subdivision of large 
holdings, and to the combination of pastoral with agricultural pursuits. 


It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 holdings which each carried 
over 100,000 sheep, the number of such in 1901 was 12, and in 1920 only 1. 
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The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 62 per cent. of the total in 
1891, but only 13-4 per-cent. in 1920; while in 1891 the flocks under 2,000 
comprised 9°3 per cent. of the total sheep compared with 35:4 per cent. 
in 1920. Of the 15,700,000 decrease in the number of sheep since 1911, 
11,600,000 have occurred in the flocks of 10,000 and over. The greatest 
change has occurred since 1894, when a very large number of sheep perished, 
and pastoralists realised that the best method of meeting seasons of drought 
‘lay in the subdivision of their large flocks. The closer settlement policy 
pursued since 1904 has led to some further subdivision of flocks. 


Part of the cause and perhaps part of the effect of this change has been a 
corresponding movement towards smaller holdings and the gradual dis- 
appearance of unwieldy pastoral areas, whereon, formerly, sheep were left to 
roam with little attention, because of the dearth of labour and of the vast 
unpeopled spaces which existed in the earlier years. 


A comparison over a period of ten years shows how rapidly this movement 
has progressed in recent years— 


| 
| Number of | asad st Gheser 4 pronoreon ae 
Area Groups. | | | total Fleck. | total Sheep. 
1910. 1920. | 1910. | 1920. | 1910.| 1920. | 1920. 
| i 
\ | per | per | per | per 
acres. . | | cont. | cent. | cert. | cent. 
land under 51 ws} 1,203 572 80,981 19,152; 4:8 2-2 0-1 O1 
51 ow 101 ase 842 637 46,560} 40,497 | 3-4 24) Ol O1 
01 4, oy 501 | 5,983 5,869 | 1,066,711 | -897,517 23°83 | 22-4 23). 81 
50L 5, »,° 1,001 | 5,128 6,007 | 2,251,199 | 1,898,434 ; 20-4 | 22-9 5-0 6-5 
1,001 ,, 5, 5,001 . | 8,665 9,718 (11,334,865 ; 8,590,702 | 345 | 37-1 | 25-0 | 30-5 
5,001 4, », 10,001 +] 1,566 1,743 53,933,495 | 4,364,587 6-2 6-7 | 13-0 | 14-9 
10,001 4, 5 20,001 ves 715 796 | 5,072,971 ; 3,746,084 ; 2-9 3-0 | 11-2] 12-8 
20,001 ,, 5, 50,001 ose 548 507 | 7,085,264 | 3,793,641 2-2 1-9 | 15-6] 13-0 
: 50,001 4,  ,, 100,001 one 207 174 4,741,007 | 2,094,559 0-8 0-7 | 10-4 72 
100,001 and upwards... oes 241 174 | 7,847,568 | 3,432,183 1-0 O7 | 17:3.) 118 
Til-defined areas .., ae oo 399 394 1505398 71,917 wee oe 
Total ees se] 25,497 26,591 [45,560,969 29,249,253 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
| 


In 1910, 43-5 per cent. of the sheep were depastured on holdings of 20,000 
acres and upwards, while in 1920 only 32 per cent. were depastured. The 
holdings up to 20,000 acres carried 68 per.cent. of the total number of sheep 
in 1910, having increased from 56 per cent. in 1910. 


Breeds of Sheep. 


The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the celebrated short- 
woolled. merino strain. Crosses of long-woolled breeds mainly with the 
Merino are numerous and important, but the numbers of other breeds are 
small. -English long-woolled sheep are represented chiefly by the Lincoln, 
Romney Marsh and Border Leicester breeds. Suffolk and Dorset Horn 
sheep have been introduced for the raising of early-maturing lambs. 
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At the close of 1919, the numbers of the various breeds were as shown 
below; the figures are based on returns collected for assessment purposes by 


the Chief Inspector of Stock, and are apparently below the actual number 
depastured. 


Class ef Sheep. Rams, | Ewes. Wethers. Lambs, Total. 
| 
Merino ods -..| 379,250 | 12,638,464 | 6,511,288 3,641,098 23,170,100 : 
Other Breeds— i ! 1 
Lincoln... | 68,761 | 245,011 92,021 95,854 501,647 
Border Leicester... 9,393 | 47,241 | 14,817 23,543 94,994 
English Leicester §,945 15,695 5,886 8,180 38,706 
Romney Marsh ...| 12,862 | 120,355 27,340 72,062 232,619 
Shropshire i 1,814 | 24,540 8,880 | 19,362 45,596 
Corriedale 3,254 i 31,668 7,400 10,672 52,994 
Southdown wet 7173 | 6,169 3,263 4,060 14,265 
Dorset Horn ...| 291 | 376 123 | 179 269 
Tdeal Ste wes 119: 5,458 1,663 2,100 9,340 
Roscommon | 1 an Whe re 1 
Crosses ° ..| 15,785 5,022,215 2,183,629 | 2,084,674 |. 9,306,303 
} a ! 
Total | 499,248 | 18,157,192 | 8,856,310 | 5,952,784 | 33,465,534 
— ! 
Lincoins, and their crosses with merinos, constitute the largest pro- 


portionate number of coarse-woolled varieties. The proportion of English 
and cross-bred sheep has increased considerably during recent years. In 
1893 the ratio of coarse-woolled and cross-bred shecp to the total was 4:3 
per cent., but with the development of the meat-export trade it has since 
advanced to about 30 per cent. 


On account of the mildness of the climate the necessity for housing stock 
during the winter months does not exist in New South Wales. The sheep 
are kept usually in paddocks. 


Sheep Breeding. 

’ The inereased attention paid to cross-breeding in order to supply the 
demands of the irozen-mutton trade, and the increase in the number of 
settlers on small and moderate-sized holdings who *combine grazing with 
agriculture, have together emphasised the necessity of conducting experi- 
mental breeding on a scientific basis, and of providing instruction for sheep- 
farmers. To meet this necessity a sheep and wool expert-of the Department 
of Agriculture organises the class work conducted at State experiment farms, 

delivering lectures and giving demonstrations in country centres. 
Cross-breeding experiments on a comprehensive scale were commenced in 
1910 at the Wagga Wagga, Cowra, Bathurst, and Glen Innes Experiment 
Farms, the work ‘being carried out specially in the interests of the farmer 
.or-sma}l grazier, who has the facilities for breeding lambs for market. Both 
the long and the short woolled breeds were crossed with the Merino, with 
the object of obtaining the most desirable characteristics of each group, so 
that all these qualities could be incorporated in a single strain. In the first 
step in the evolution of a dual-purpose sheep for wool and for mutton, long- 
woolled rams were mated with Merino ewes. Then the early-maturing 
and exceptional mutton qualities of the short-woolled varieties—Southdowns, 
Shropshires, and Dorset Horns—-were utilised by mating ranis of these 
breeds with the eross-bred ewes, for the production of a lamb suitable both 
for local consumption and for shipping. The final results of the investig. sions 
form the-subject of a special ‘‘ Farmers’ Bulletin,” issued by the Department 
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of Agriculture in August, 1920, and the conclusion arrived at favoured the 
mating of merino ewes with sires of British breeds, in view of the adaptable- 
ness of the former to seasonal conditions. 

The Border Leicester crosses showed a material increase in body-weight 
over the other crosses at practically allages. In wool production the Lincoln 
crosses maintained supericrity, but as the Border Leicester wool commanded 
a higher price per lb., there was a tendency to balance the discrepancy. 

in proportion of dressed-weight to live-weight, the Border Leicester was 
consistently above the Lincoln. The Leicester surpassed it only once. 
In flesh value per 1b. the Leicester showed to advantage, but taken into 
consideration with dressed weights, the results showed that at all ages the 
carcase value of the Border Leicester was greater than that of the other 
crosses. 


World’s Sheep Flocks. 


Amongst the sheep flocks of the world those of Australia have pre- 
eminence in numbers, and a very large proportion of the world’s supplies of 
wool and frozen mutton are derived from Australia. New South Wales is by 
far the largest sheep-raising State of the Commonwealth. A comparison of 
the sheep flocks of the leading sheep countries of the world is made below, 
and some indication is given of the expansion or decline in each country by 
including statistics for earlier years. Most of the information is taken from 
the Year Book of the United Sjates Department of Agriculture (1919). 


Number of Number of 
Country. Date. i Sheep Date. Sheep 
| (thousands.) (thousands.} 
} . 
New South Wales ...; June, 1920 29,249 1891 61,831* 
Victoria... ... | March, 1920 | = 14,423" | 1907 14,147 
Queensland... das Dec., 1919 17,379 1914 | 23,130* 
Australia sine Sess 1920 | 75,195 | 1891 106,420* 
Russian Empire 33 1914 72,273 see oo 
United States ... «| dan., 1920 48,615 | 1963 63,965* 
Argentine sie ae 1917 44,850 1895 74,360* 
South Africa ... cig 1918 28,492 1904 16,323 
New Zealand ... «| Census, 1916; 25,828 1911 \ 23,996 
Uruguay bey wei 1908 26,286 | Sea ies 
Turkish Empire tae 1912 27,095 1905 23,614 
India (British)... P| 1916-17 | 22,923 1904-05 17,562 
Spain... aan oe 1916 16,012 1906 13,481 
~ Italy 3 veel April, 1918 11,752 1908 11,163 
France ... tes ...| June, 1918 ‘ 9,496 1900 20,180 


* Greatest number recorded. 


It is apparent that there has been a serious decline in the number of sheep 
in some of the leading producing countries in recent years, and that the 
increases shown in South Africa and New Zealand do not as yet go very far 
towards counterbalancing the diminution in the world’s flocks. 


, Woot. 


The prosperity of New South Wales for many years has depended very 
largely on the condition of the wool market of the world, and the value of 
the wool-clip is still the most important factor of the year in the primary 
production of the State. 

The introduction and careful improvement of high-strains of wool-bearing 
sheep in the early years of the colony did not lead at once to any large 
export trade in wool. The rise of the great and flourishing wool-trade had 
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a small beginning, and many difficulties were experienced before it became 
established. It is probable that the first wool exported was a small parcel 
of 245 lb. in 1807. The following table shows with what rapid strides the 
industry advanced in New South Wales from the year 1821, when official 
statistics of exports.of wool first became available :— 


| Quantity of Wool Quantity of Wool 
Year. Exported Year. Exported 

| (Produce of. N.S.W.) (Produce of N.S.W.) 

{ Ib. | lb. 

1821 | 178,000 1871 | 65,612,000 
1841 i 8,611,000 | 1881 | 139,602,000 
1851 | 32,362,000 | 1891 | 331,807,000 
1861 | 18,171,000 1901 273,141,019 


The decline during the “fifties was due to. the neglect of the pastoral 
industry occasioned. by the. gold-rushes. This decline, however, was. not so 
great as: would appear from the above figures, because in 1851 and previous 
years. the exports of. the districts, which afterwards became Victoria and 
Queensland, are included. The development in recent years has been due 
to the rapidly expanding market for wool to.supply raw material for the great. 
textile. industry, the rise. of which had. become possible through the mechanical. 
inventions which precipitated the Industrial Revolution. 


Prices of Wool. 

On account of the very large number of varieties of wool, it is a matter 
of great difficulty to obtain. price-quotations which will show accurately the 
fluctuations of values from year to year. 

However, from such data as are available it appears that for the last thirty 
years of the last century the prices realised for wool in London continually 
moved: downwards, and this is illustrated in. the following comparison :— 


Average price of 


Period. Greasy Wool 
per lb., London. 
d. 
1871-80 11-1 
1881-90 9-4 
1891-1900 8:6 


The particulars required to continue this table for later years are not 
available, but the decline reached its lowest point early in 1902, when a 
revival began. The subsequent variations in wool-values are reflected 
with some degree of precision in. the following table, which shows the 
average prices of wool, f.o.b. Sydney, as calculated from the Customs 
returns'in each year since 1901 :— 


| jl 
Average Prices per lb. | | Average Prices per 1b.. | Average Prices per Ib. 
‘Year. || Year. | | Year. ——-~ ner 
Greasy. Scoured. Greasy. Scoured. | | Greasy, Scoured. 
t ' { 
| d. d. d. d. | d. d. 
1901 | 74 18k +1908 92 163 19157: 9 15 
1902 8} 163 1909 94. 144 19167; 102 162 
1903 94 18 “1910 9F 15} 19177 153 212 
1904 4 184 1911 9} 142 | 1918+; 16} 244 
1905 10} 182 1912 94 144 19197 16 212 
1906 102 193 _1913 92 16 1920+ 16 243 
1907 114 202 rh 1914* 9 144 HT | 


*Six months, January-June. 


+ Year ended 30th: June. 
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Production of Wool. 

_ The following table shows the production of wool in New South Wales 
m quinquennial periods since 1876, distinguishing the exports and the leeal 
consumption. The exports comprise both washed and greasy wool, but the 
actual weight of exports does not show the production clearly with regard 
to quantity. The proportion of washed and greasy wool varies each year, 
but is approximately 1 lb. of washed to 2 Ib. or 3 lb. of greasy, and the washed 
wool is here stated as in grease. . 


It seldom happens that the wool of any particular season is exported 
during the year in which it is shorn, and this applies more particularly since 
1914, because shipping facilities have been limited, markets have been 
deranged, and large quantities of wool have been held in store for several 
years awaiting opportunities of shipment and sale. 

The values given in the table represent the export vaiues free on board 
Sydney, and consequently differ from those on, a later page, which show the 
values at the place of production. 


7 


New South Wales Woo!—Quantity. { Vaine. 
' {000 omitted.) } {000 omitted.) 

Period. | Exported ‘ | | Total Value 
| vailable f Used Total Loan ‘tea ea | _ Used ea 
| or ae a | ‘Locally. | Production, | Exported, &e. | povally, te 
| | ! | l 

lb. | lb. Ib. | £ £ | £ 
1876-1880 713,519 | 4,878 | 718,397 3L076 | 222 | 31,298 
1881-1885 939,606 4,208 943,814 | 40,381 | 182. | 40,563 
1886-1890 1,290,920 3,861 1,294,781 44,642 | 31 | 44,778 
1891-1895 1,808,008 5,622 | 1,813,639 48,893 132: 49,025. 
1896-1900 | 1,401,170 7,070 | 2,408,240 | 42,783 201 , 42,984 
1901-1905 1,297,118 5,467 + 1,802,585 | 46,529 190 | 46,719 
1906-1910 | 1,811,746 5,416 | 1,817,162 | 73,487 | 173 73,610 
1911-1915*! * 1,494,104 | 12,976 1,507,080 57,445 | 511 i 57,956 

1916+ 255,578 | 6,467 | 262,045 | 12,010 281, 12,291 

1917+ 263,968 | 6.557 | 270,525 17,453 297 | 17,750 

191lg+ | 278,521 5,667 | 284,188 | 19,253 285 | 19,538 

1919+ | 298,844 6,769 305,612 | 20,010 | 364 | 20,874 

1920+ | 289,008 7,633 296,641 | 19,378 * 398 | 19,77 
} } : : 


*44 years ended S0th June. +¥ear ended 30th June. 


Prior to 1876 distinction was not made between washed and greasy wool, 
so that any attempt to estimate the production is surrounded with 
difficulty. From the information available, it would appear, however, that 
the production in 1861 was 19,254,800 lb., and, in 1871, 74,401,300 Tb. 


Through the very ‘successful endeavours to increase the ‘wool-bearing 
capacity of sheep, it is noteworthy that the year of greatest wool production, 
1910, came much later than the year 1891, when the greatest number of 
sheep existed. The following table illustrates this faet :— 


4 Wool ‘produced during year. 
Year. Mea ae ee 
| Quantity. | Value. 
is A zs sobs s aiaas 
| | tb. £ 
1891 | -61,831,000 375 ;600;000 11,059 ;300 
1910 ; 45,561,000 - 415,538,000 15,708 000 
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" It is apparent, therefore, that the pastoral wealth of the State does not 
depend so much on the number of sheep which it contains as on the quantity 
and quality of its wool. The average price realised for wool is also an 
important determining factor, but that in its turn is determined partly by 
quality, though the economic condition of the world causes its principal 
variations. 

Wool Marketing. . 

For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped to England, which was at first the only country where textile fabrics 
were manufactured on a large scale, and where sales were conducted. As the 
improvement of machinery for dealing with wool progressed, people in other 
parts of the world, especially on the Continent, were encouraged to acquire 
machinery and wool from England in order to manufacture for them- 
selves. Hence, an increasing number of foreign buyers began to attend the 
wool sales in London, and, as competition intensified, a tendency developed 
to seck supplies of the raw material at its bases. This tendency happily 
harmonised with Australian interests, for, ever since the first attempt by 
Mr, T. 8. Mort to inaugurate public wool sales in Sydney in 1848, efforts 
to market the wool clip locally had met with small success, and growers 
were subjected to the inconvenience, uncertainty, and delay, often amounting 
to a year, inseparable from the system of selling their products in markets on 
the other side of the world. 


Sydney wool sales began to assume importance about the year 1885, and 
at the time of the initiation of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme in 
November, 1916, about 85 per cent. of the successive wool clips of New South 
Wales was sold annually in Sydney to representatives of firms in practically 
every foreign country where woollen goods were manufactured on an extensive 
scale. Between November, 1916, and 30th June, 1920, all local wool was 
acquired by the Imperial Government by appraisement, and public wool sales 
were not resumed in Sydney until 5th October, 1920. — ‘ 


The Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. 


Particulars of the scheme under which the Imperial Government purchased 
Australian wool during 1916-17 were given in the 1916 issue of this Yeaz 
Book; similar arrangements were made for the acquisition of the wool of 
the season 1917-18. Subsequently an offer of the Imperial Government to 
extend the purchase of the Australtan wool-clip for the period of the war 
and for one wool-year thereafter was accepted, and the contract, therefore, 
expired on 30th June, 1920. Details of the development of the scheme were 
published in the 1919 issue of this Year Book. 


The wool was purchased at rates designed by appraisement to yield an 
average of 153d. per lb. for each clip in the grease, and, in the later purchases, 
an arrangement was made whereby the growers should participate to the 
extent of 50 per cent. in profits made by the Imperial Government on sales 
-of wool for civilian purposes. 


Eventually Australian wool was graded for appraisement purposes into 
848 distinct types, for each of which a maximum price was fixed. 


During the period of control from November, 1916, to June, 1920, the total 
quantity of wool appraised was 2,274,164,123 lb.; the local manufacturers 
purchased 82,157,481 lb., and the balance, 2,192,006,642 lb., was sold to the 
Imperial authorities. The sheepskins purchased on behalf of the Imperial 
Government amounted to 122,067,170 lb., and the value was £5,280,088 ; 
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of these 26,939,792 lb., valued at £1,155,314, iene acquired in New South 
Wales. Particulars of each season are shown in the following statement :— 


Wool. Sheepskins. 
Season. ae eo 
Greasy. Scoured. Total Weight. viet tetas Weight. Value. 
Ib Tb tb £ Tb £ 


1916-17 | 323,752,519 | 34,307,991 | 358,060,510 | 25,340,466 |11,542,325 433,603 
1917-18 | 569,612,721 | 47,340,301 | 616,953,022 | 42,902,277 {24,241,856 | 1,031,414 
1918-19 | 599,438,446 | 52,659,353 | 652,097,799 | 45,515,566 |38,197,762 | 1,665,283 
1919-20 | 579,709,381 | 67,343,411 | 647,052,792 | 46,138,088 |48,085,227 | 2,149,788 


Total | 2,072,513,067 201,651,056 |2,274,164,123 |159,896,397 |122,067,170) 5,280,088 


Accounts with the Imperial Government have not yet been settled. 
The oversea shipments of wool from Australia consisted of 5,662,750 bales, 
their destinations being as follow :— 


Country. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. Total. 

bales. bales. bales. bales. bales. 
United Kingdom «| 872,631 | 1,278,386 | 1,344,234 830,886 | 4,326,137 
Belgium ... sta aoe ies rn 115,307 129,739 245,046 
France... ro whe 20,133 47,300 61,063 37,901 166,397 
Ttaly ee ote oe 69,331 109,737 92,440 15,514 287,022 
Japan ai ets ‘as ets 24,597 2,424 41,648 68,669 

United States ... ae 48,272 303,869 121,370 22,606 496,117 | 

Other Countries... a 40,963 27,241 4,908 250 73,362 
Total ...| 1,051,330 } 1,791,130 1,741,746 | 1,078,544 | 5,662,750 


During the war period the shipments of wool consisted mainly of certain 
qualities of cross-bred wool, suitable for military and naval purposes, but 
when the armistice was signed the demand reverted to the merino and fine 
cross-bred wools for the manufacture of materials for civilian purposes. 
At 30th June, 1920, there remained in Australia 1,161,823 bales of wool 
which had been sold to the Imperial Government, viz., 498,246 bales of 
merino and 663,577 bales of cross-bred. 


British-Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited. 


The existence of large quantities of wool in Australia—the “ carry-over ”’ 
of previous years—was not an isolated feature of the wool position on 30th June, 
1920. Large stocks of Australian wool were held also in England, and similar 
stocks of New Zealand, South African, and other wools, which had not been 
consumed during the war, were known to exist, while a Jarge Australian clip 
was about to be shorn. 

It was expected that this unprecedented situation would hold buyers in 
check, in anticipation that big holdings would be placed on the market which 
would cause a drop in the high prices which ruled during the war. When 
sales to the Imperial Government ceased, that Government had huge stocks 
upon its hands and a new Australian clip was being shorn. The position of 
the market was perilous, and grave danger existed of a sudden and heavy fall 
in prices unless the situation was handled carefully. The first auction sale 
held in Sydney after the war commenced on 5th October, 1920. At this 
sale, although prices for superior wools showed a substantial improvement 
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on appraisement prices, the offerings were selected and small, and, throughout 
the ensuing sales, lower grades of merino wool and most cross-bred wools 
were practically unsaleable. Moreover, the European demand, except for 
some weak bidding from France, was absent. The market showed little sign 
of revival and offerings were carefully regulated. By December, 1920, of 
120,000 bales submitted to auction in Sydney, 88,124 bales, or somewhat less 
than 20 per cent. of the clip, had been sold, and superfine wools had brought 
record prices. But, as the post-war demand for manufactured woollen 
goods began to fail toward the close of the year, many contracts were cancelled, 
and the prices of wool-tops abroad declined heavily. The Christmas recess 
was extended to February, 1921, and in that month sales opened with 
brightened prospects owing to a temporary stimulus in American demand 
and to the appearance of Japanese buyers. But prices soon receded even 
for the best wools, and values generally fell much below appraisement levels ; 
that is, the prices obtainable im April, 1921, for what wools were saleable 
were such that even if all had been sold the average price for the clip would 
have been much less than 154d. per lb. The position was clouded in un- 
certainty, and no sign of a revival of demand could be discerned, while large 
quantities of wool hung ominously over the market. : 

Amid these circumstances, after much discussion and several attempts to 
meet the difficulties, the British-Australian Wool Realisation Association, 
Limited (“ Bawra ”’), was brought into being on 27th January, 1921, and the 
assets of the association were fixed at £22,000,000. Its objects were “ to sell, 
in conjunction with the current clip, that portion of the carry-over wool 
acquired by the Association on account of the Australian growers, also, as 
agents, that portion owned by the British Government, as promptly as 
market conditions permit, and to the best advantage, while at the same time 
contributing to stabilise the wool market for the benefit of wool-growers and 
of the users of wool.”’ In addition, the disposal of New Zealand and South 
African carry-over wool owned by the British Government was undertaken 
by the Association as agents, making a total of 2,700,000 bales of carry- 
over wool controlled by it. 5 

The problem which confronted the Association was how to stabilise the 
wool-market in these difficult circumstances in order to prevent the demoralisa- 
tion and chaos which must result to the whole of the wool-trade if prices fell 
below the cost of production. The difficulties were increased by the existence 
outside Australia of large quantities of “ free ”’ wool and the weak commercial 
position of the Continent, which, as a result of the war, was generally so 
impoverished as to be unable to supply and pay for its needs. 

Evidence was submitted to the Commonwealth Parliament in April, 1921, 
to show that the cost of producing greasy wool in Australia exceeded 9d. per lb. 
amounting over .a period -of years to 9-44d. on. leasehold properties, and 
10-92d. on freehold properties, and suggesting a reserve limit for all sales of 
wool that would yield an average of 9d. per Ib. for a full clip. As a result a 
motion was carried in the Commonwealth Parliament that (a) regulations 
should be issued under the Customs Act prohibiting the export of wool beyond 
Australia, unless it was sold at or above such a price as would return 8d. per 
Ib. on an average Australian clip, and (b) that the official reserve for each 
type of wool should be determined by the British-Australian Wool Realisation 
Association, Limited, in accordance with the system of appraisement applied 
to the wool clip of 1919-20. This resolution was given effect by a prociama- 
tien on 9th May, 1921, to continue in force for six months. The Regulations 
under the Customs Act were amended accordingly, and exporters of wool are 
now required to furnish.a declaration or guarantee that the prescribed con- 
ditious have been fulfilled. 
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CATTLE, 

Cattle-raising, as connected with the dairying industry, is dealt with in 
later pages of this Year Book. 

Other industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, as the export 
of. beef, have never existed on a.large scale in New South Wales. However, 
of recent years, an appreciable increase’ has been apparent in the number of 
cattle depastured, and the number existing in 1919 constituted a record for 
the State. Favoured by the rise of prices, the value of products derived 
from: cattle: increased rapidly during the war until, in 1919-20,. it consti- 
tuted nearly 20 per cent. of the total value of: pastoral production. 

The following table shows the number of cattle in the State, including 
dairy cattle, at the close of each quinquennial period from 1861 :— 


Year. | Cattle, | Year. Cattle. | Year. Cattle. 

| 1 i | 
1861 2,271,923 1886 1,367,844 1911 ' 8,194,236 ° 
1866 | 1,771,809" ‘| 1891 |; 2,128,838 iq 1916*- | 2,405,770 


1871 2,014,888 1896 2,226,168 | 1918" | 3,161,717 
1876 | 3,131,018 | 1901 | 2,047,454 || 1919* , 3,280,676 
1881 2.597,343° } 1906 | 2549944 | 1920* 3,084,382 


1 | 


* ab 30th June. 

The principal breeds of cattie now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Jersey, Ayrshire, and Devon, besides crosses. from 
these breeds. At the close of the year 1919 the number of each breed, so 
far as could be ascertained, was :— : 


Breed of Cattle, Pure and Stud. Ordinary. | Total. 

Shorthorn, Milking ... sl 39,717 206,889: 246,606 
os Beef ee ora 77,451 | 362,258 | 429,709 
Hereford ave a veel 34,074. | 127,456 161,530 
Devon... eee gee ail 7,363 | 32,303 39,666 
Black-polled ... née sel 2,731 | 8,901 | 11,632 
Red-polled ° ... ae sant 1,245: | 3,182 | 4,427 
Ayrshire ind aoe Se 9,115. | 52,838 | 61,953 
Guernsey and.Alderney oS 2,152 | 15,377 17,529 
Holstein Sebo odes, Cave 799 | 45135 | 4,934 
Jersey.. { 18,359 | 81,109: © 99,468 
Kerry... oo st ooo 24. | 40 | 64 
Highland as ses sia 40° | 120 |; 160 
Crosses “i | we 1,764,368 | 1,764,368 

i 

| 


| 
193,070 | 2,658,976 , 2,852,046 


‘he above information was extracted from the report of the Chief 
Inspector of Stock: It does not take account of a considerable number of 
cattle situated in the Metropolitan centres and in the vicinity of towns. 

The number of milch cows at 30th June, 1920, was 419,732, and there 
' were 277,888 dry dairy cows, 72,311 heifers within 3 months of calving, and’ 
133,092 other heifers. . 

During 1919-20 the number of calvings recorded was 726,670, and 479,521 
or’ 66 per cent. were surviving at the end: of the year. 

In order to encourage and assist dairy farmers in improving their breeds; 
the. Government imported. high-class stud-bulls from England, and these 
and: their progeny are either sold.or kept for service at the State farms. 

The. exports. of New South Wales. cattle. to: countries’ oversea are unimr 
portant. 
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HorszEs. 


Australian horses have acquired a high reputation. At an early period 
the stock of the country was enriched by the importaticn of some excellent 
thoroughbred Arabs, and it is constantly being improved by the importation 
of high class stock from Great Britain. The number of horses in the State 
steadily increased from 233,220 in the year 186] to 518,181 in 1894; but 
the total had fallen in 1901 to 486,716; since that year there has been a 
substantial increase, and the number at the end of 1911 reached 689,004. 
There was a great advance in horse-breeding between 1910 and 1914, owing 
to. the increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening settle- 
ment, prosperous seasons, and, more recently, defence requirements have 
provided a stimulus. 


The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of quinquennial periods since 1861 :— 


l 
Year. Horses, i Year, | Horses. fi Year. | Horses. 
! | | | 
1861 233,220 | 1886 361,663 | 1911 | 689,004 
1866 274,437 | 1891 j 469,647 | 1916* 719,542 
1871 304,100 (| 1896 510,636 i) 1918* | 742,247 
1876 368,703 1901 486,716 HI 1919* 22,723 
1881 398,577 | 1906 537,762 j 1920* | 662,264 
t i t 


* At 30th June. 


The increase in the number of horses in the State since 1861 has been 
occasioned mainly by the growth of domestic needs. The fluctuations in the 
numbers are not very marked, but it is noteworthy that the droughts of 
1902 and 1919-20 each caused a reduction in numbers of approximately 10 
per cent. 


For purposes of classification the horses have been divided into draught 
and light, and the number of each particular kind, at the 31st December, 
1919, so far as could be ascertained from returns collected by the Stock 
Department, was as follows :— 


“Class, | Thoroughbred. | Ordinary. | Total. ~ 
Draught ... P | 31,307 244,74 | 275,481 
Light ane +] 32,937 268,765 | 301,702 

Total 64,244 512,939 | 577,183 

i 
i 


New South Wales is specially suited to the breeding of saddle and light- 
harness stock, and it is doubtful whether, in these particular classes, the 
Australian horse can be surpassed anywhere. Thoroughbred sires are kept 
on many of the large holdings, and the progeny of these stallions combine 
speed with great powers of endurance. The possession of these qualities 
gives them great value as army remounts. 


There is a regular export trade to India, where the horses are required as 
remounts for the Indian Army; this trade has shown a marked increase 
since 1914. In the year ended 30th June, 1920, 964 horses, valued at 
£23,000, were exported to India. 
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-Orner Live Srock. 


The number of goats in New South Wales in June, 1920, was 30,824, 
including 4,733 Angora goats; which are valued by pastoralists chiefly as 
effective scrub exterminators, although the dry climate of the western 
districts is eminently suited to the production of fine mohair. Under the 
provisions of the Dog and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for 
purposes of draught is prohibited. 

Camels are used as carriers on the Western Plains, the number in June, 
1920, being 1,172, compared with 1,792 at the close of the year 1913. 

Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1920 being 57 of the former and 192 of the latter. It is claimed 
that mules heve many points of advantage over horses for farm work, especially 
in areas of limited rainfall—for instance, longer period of utility, smaller cost 
of maintenance, greater adaptability to untoward conditions of labour, and 
comparative freedom from disease. 

The climate of certain portions of the State is considered specially suitable 
for ostrich farming, though it is not conducted on an extensive scale. The 
number of ostriches at the end of June, 1920, was 416, as compared with 
662 at the close of the year 1913. 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 


A comparison for 1919-20 of the numbers of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine in New South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth, is 
shown in the following table. Except where otherwise stated the figures 
are as at 3lst December, 1919. 


State. Horses. Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine, 
(apdawien tai ne | ees =n —, 

New South Wales... ...| 662,204¢ | 3,084,332t | 29,249,253t -258,910+ 
Victoria eset 513,500$ | 1,631,120¢ | 14,422,7453 | 186,8104 

Queensland ...  ...—...|_-—«-731,705 | 5,940,433" | 17,379,382 | 99,593 
South Australia n.d 264,901F | '349,562¢ | 6,014,562+ | 60,2054 

Northem Territory... ...| 35,839 | 610,534 8,811 | 1,675 

Western Australia ... vey 174,919 880,644 | 6,697,951 58,155 
Tasmania =. Ss, 89,452 | 214,442t | 1,781,425t | 35,5304 
| ——| —_— 

Australia =... | -2,422,580 | 12,711,067 | 75,554,079 | 695,968 

f 30th Junc, 1920. t 1st March, 1920. 


The above table shows that New South Wales contains the largest 
proportion in the Commonwealth of sheep, 38-7 per cent., and swine, 36:5 
per cent.; whilst in Queensland there are 27:3 per cent. of the horses and 
46-8 per cent. of the cattle. The number of stock, particularly of sheep, in 
New South Wales on 30th June, 1920, was abnormally low on account of the 
severe drought through which the State had passed; other states were 
affected similarly to a greater or less degree. 


Prices oF Live Srock. 

The governing factor in the price of meat is the price paid for live stock at the 
Metropolitan sale yards at Flemington, and that price is itself influenced by the 
world’s market price for meat, hides, skins, &c., and by local climatic con- 
ditions. 

The following statement shows the variations of the prices of fat stock 
during the years 1916 to 1920. Details of the monthly prices are published 
in the Statistical Register. Accurate quotations for lambs in 1916 are not 
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available, as they were sold in most cases with the grown sheep, owing to 
the abnormal conditions and limited supply :— 


Stonk. | ame. | row. fais, | io. | 19204. 
~ Cattle. £s. d{ £8 d}) £8 dl £ 8: d. | £sa d 
Bullocks and Steers— i , 
Mean of Prime and Good | 18° 9: 3|:16 18 0117 9 6/18 8 0) 18 7 0 
Cows and Heifers— | ' 
Prime ite an | 1416 0'15 0 0;15 6 0/17 4 0! 20° 3. O* 
Calves, Vealers— i i 
Good san ies | BIT 3; 4 7 6 410: 0 411 3; 4 7 6 
Sheep. | ! 
Cross-bred— | : | ‘ 
Wethers— i 


Mean of Prime and Good 113 3 114 38 113 3 110 9: 116 0 
Ewes— 1 : 
Mean of Prime andGoed | 1 8 6 115 9] 115 6; 19 0:112 9- 
Merino— | 
Wethers— i | ' 
Mean of Prime andGood | 111 0: 111 3/ 111 0 ; 
Ewes— | i 
Mean ofPrime andGood| 1 6 6) 15 9) 14 0/130) 189 


Lambs, Woolly— | 


Mean of Prime and Good | si / 16 8) 15 8) 120; 17 38 
Pigs. | | | 
Porkers— | i ; | 

Good ams vee | 2 9 0] 217 6} 210 6! 3 7 3: 4 4 0 
Baconers— | i 

Good sys ws! 4:15 6! 4 6 BI 4 3 8! 417 6 618 6 


* Extra Prime and Prime. 


Subject to the operation of other factors, the prices of stock in local 
markets are influenced largely by the nature of the seasons, it being found 
generally that, during bad seasons, stock are hastened to market and prices 
are low; but, when. the dry aosther breaks, efforts to re-stock cause a 
decrease in yardings, and prices for a time rule abnormally high. 

The figures in the foregoing table show the mean prices of the grades 
which are most frequently marketed at the sale yards, and the variations 
in prices of the various classes were briefly 2s follows :— 

The highest monthly average price in 1920 for extra prime weighty 
bullocks prevailed in September, when £44 10s. was obtained. In June for 
the inferior grade £4 4s. only was realised. 

The monthly averages of cows ranged from £25 12s. in August to £3 6s. 
in April and May. For merino wethers and hoggets £3 7s..in August was the 
maximum. average, while- 17s. 9d. in January was the minimum. Ewes 
reached the extreme averages:in the same months, when. prices of £2° 9s. 
and 12s. 9d. respectively were realised. 

Crossbred wethers and hoggets, attained their maximum average in. August 
at £3, and their lowest in April at 19s. 

Crossbred ewes ranged from £3 6s. 3d: for the month of August to 
16s. for April. Lambs, suckers, and woolly showed a monthly variation 
between £2 6s. 9d. in June and 18s: 6d. in February, March, and April. 


VALUE oF Pastoral Propvucrion. 


It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the returm from 
pastoral pursuits as at the base of production; but, taking the Sydney prices 
asa standard, and making due allowance for: incidental charges, such as 
agistment, railway carriage or freight, and commission, the value during the 
season 1919-20 would appear as £33,972,000. The returns received from 
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the different kinds of stock during the past twenty years are shown in the 
following table — 


Annual Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 

Year. : a 
Wool. | a Cattle. ‘Horses. Total. ered 

i 

£ | £ £ £ | £ | £ sd 
1901 8,425 | 2,071 1,229 722 12,447 | 9 2 0 
1902 7,152 | 1,446 1,187 851 10,6386 |; 71210 
1903 | 8,361 | 2,327 1,204 | 790 | 12,682 | 819 4 
1904 | 9,133 | 2,206 ; 1,160 727 i 13,226 9 5 2 
1905 | 12,103 2,753: 1,322 764 «| «#216942 | 111211 
1906 | 18,792 3,514; 1,520 885 | 19,711 | 13 5 6 
1907 | 16,459 3,222: 1,574 1,026 ' 22,281 |! 1413 7 
1908 12,680 3,034 | 2,032 1,100 - 18,846 : 12 310 
1909 | «13,128 | 2,743 | 1,877 | 1,292 | 19,040 12 1 8 
1910 ; 14,727 | 2,704 1,704 1,893 | 21,028 | 13 0.3 
1911 | 12,933 H 2,811 | 1,689 ' 2,001 | 19,434 ° ; 1113 6 
1912 | 12,497 | 3,127 1,754 | 2,062 ° 19,440 | 11 3 8 
1913 13,620 | 2,885 | 2,041 | 2,192 : 20,7388 | 11 9 3 
1914-15 | 11,250 | 3,004 | 2,498 | 2,096 = 18,848 | lo 2 3 
1915-16 11,380 4,295. 3,729 | 2,172 | 21,576 11 10 10 
1916-17 | 16,435 4,616 4,026 | 1,765 26,842 14 710 
1917-18 18,091 | 3,978 | 4,702 1,664 | 28,435 15 0 8 
1918-19 18,865 | 4,728 4,633 | 1,639 | 29,865 15 9 3 
1919-20 18,311 | 7,450 6,192 | 2,019 | 33,972 16 19 11 


The value of the pastoral production depends mainly upon the prices 
obtainable for wool in the world’s markets; but it is, of course, largely 
determined by the volume of production, which is dependent upon the 
seasons experienced in the State. The prices of wool have risen considerably 
since 1914, so that, while the quantity produced in 1919-20 was 7 per cent. 
less than in 1914-15, the total value was 62 per cent. higher. 

The prices of live stock generally decline in a dry season, as graziers are 
forced to sell, owing to scarcity of pasturage; but, with an improvement in 
climatic conditions, the prices generally rise again, owing to the demand 
for re-stocking. The export prices of frozen meat began to rise steadily in 
1911, and advanced at a rapid rate after the outbreak of war, to their highest 
level in 1918. 

In the following table are given for seven years the Sydney average f.o.b. 
prices of the principal pastoral products; leather is included as a pastoral 
product, although it might be regarded as a manufactured article :— 


Pastoral Produce. 1913. 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 
if 
ign a/£5a/£s84/€8 a/£8da/£8 a/£ 6 a 
Beef ... Ib: 0 0 3410 0 53/0 0 630 0 6/0.0 630 0 53/0 0 5B 
Mutton... -0 0 3/0 0 430 0 530 0 53/0 0 6/0 0 540 0 5 
Wool— ' 

Greasy , 0 0 93/0 0 970 1 1,0 1 33/0 1 430 1 4) 0 4 
_ Seoured,, |0 1 5/0 1 44/0 1 :83! 0 1103/0 1 10$0 1 93/0 2 Of 
Sheepskins; i | 

with Wool | . | 

bale22 17 0 (21 -4.7 25 16 .2 128.18 9/3113 0 a leo 
Hides ...each 1 9 4/112 0,)1 9 3/243 0/2 9 3/2 5 0:215 9 
Leather...bale39 19 9 [50 2 0 (55 5 -8 [56 '°9 6 ba - i * 
Tallow ...cwt. 1 10 3/112 5/116 6/2 16:2 0 3/2 5 3j/4 3 7 


*Not-available. 
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In 1913 the prices of meat and leather were the highest throughout the 
period 1907-13. In 1914 the export trade was affected adversely by the war. 
Though the price of meat rose considerably, and that of leather was main- 
tained at a high level, trade dislocations resulted in a decline in the prices 
of wool, skins, hides and tallow; but towards the close of the year there was 
a marked improvement. During the next four years, the heavy demand 
for raw materials occasioned by the war led to marked increases in the prices 
realised for these products. On the termination of the war a slight fall 
occurred in most of the items shown, but, in the outburst of post-war specu- 
lation, prices were maintained at their war-time level, and further large 
increases were shown in hides and tallow. 


Pastoral IMPLEMENTS AND MacnINeRy. 


A list of the implements end machinery in use on pastoral holdings 
appears in the 1912 edition of this Year Book. The aggregate value of the 
implements and machinery in use on the 30th June, 1920, was £3,016,000. 
The carts and waggons used on all rural holding. are included as farming 
machinery. 

Machine-shearing plants have been installed on all the large holdings 
devoted to wool-growing. In addition to shearing their own sheep, many 
owners of machines contract to shear small flocks in the vicinity. 


Meat TRADE. 


The meat trade commenced to assume importance in-New South Wales 
about the year 1900, when an export trade in frozen and chilled meat 
became possible through the provision of refrigerated space in ocean freights. 

Whereas, in the earlier years, surplus stock frequently found no better 
outlet than boiling-down works, and were, therefore, of no greater value 
than that of the hides or skins and tallow produccd from them, an attractive 
oversea market both for frozen and canned meats now opened. Boiling-down 
operations practically ceased, and the export trade grew steadily until it 
benefited from a sudden and strong impetus during the war period. 

These developments were not without their effects on the local meat 
supply, and the opening, the expansion, and the boom of oversea trade, 
which occurred respectively about 1900, 1911, and from 1914 onwards, caused 
substantial rises in the local prices of both beef and mutton. In the Jatter 
part of 1920, however, as a consequence of a glut of meat in cold storage, 
values fell in the United Kingdom and a substantial reduction occurred in 
local meat prices. 

Slaughtering. 
® The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, Is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, in accordance 
with the Cattle Slaughtering Act, 1902. Of such establishments there are in 
the Metropolitan area 45, and in the country districts 857. 

The following table shows the number of stock slaughtered during the 
year ended 30th June, 1920 :— 


Stock. | Metropolis. Country. Total, 
Sheep eee ett 3,191,495 1,806,892 4,998,387 
Lambs ad's aes 439,581 85,344 524,925 
Bullocks ... ud 188,062 132,333 320,395 
Cows nee “iis 99,794 91,239 191,033 
Calves oe pact 68,489 : 8,322 76,814 
Swine os ae 141,716 138,627 | 280,343 
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These figures represent the stock killed for all purposes. Of the sheep 
and lambs, 3,514,186, including 1,063,463 killed on stations and farms, 
represent the local consumption; 551,996 were required by meat-preserving 
establishments; 1,419,569 for freezing for export; 22,887 were boiled down 
for tallow; and 14,674 carcases were exported to Victoria. All the cattle 
killed were required for local consumption, except the equivalent of 11,680 
carcases treated in the meat-preserving works, 21,518 (including 1,771 calves) 
exported frozen, 854 exported to Victoria, and 5,844 boiled down. 

The following table shows the stock slaughtered in the various establish- 
ments at intervals since 1901. Prior to 1920 the figures relating to the estab- 
Hshments and employees are somewhat in excess of the actual number, as 
they include a number of butchers’ shops in country districts and the shop 
hands employed therein. 


7 | | Stock Slaughtered., 

Year, ube ad | Employees.'———~—- _—— i = A == 

Sheep. Lambs. ! Builocks. Cows. Calves, Swine, 
t j + yi Seo 

, £901 1,642 | 4,675 | 4,372,016 147,117 | 202,795 | 113,574 19,654 | 248,311 
1906 1,522 | 4,391 4,229,407 i 252,648 237,722 | 94,955 26,200 281,650 
1911 1,287 4,343 6,146,739 400,186 | 306,773 182,178 59,969 316,331 
1916* | ° 1,071 3,722 3,815,477 361,831 187,882 165,134 31,986 | 219,806 
1920* 900 1,892 4,998,387 | 524,925 820,395 191,033 76,811 280,343 


* Year ended 30th June, + Includes a small number of bulls, 


Local Meat Supply. 


In country towns licensed slauchter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. 

In Newcastle public abattoirs were established in 1912 under control of a 
local board, on similar lines to that already existent in Sydney. 

The stock for the supply of meat for Sydney and suburbs is for the most 
part sold at the Flemington saleyards, near Sydney, and slaughtered in 
abattoirs at Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected 
ante mortem, and the diseased are destroyed. while ‘“‘ doubtful’’ beasts are 
marked for further special attention at the abattcirs. The Inspecting Staff 
at the State Abattoir consists of a Chief Inspector, nineteen assistants, and 
two branders. Inspectors are stationed also at private slaughtering premises 
throughout the County of Cumberland. The operations of the inspectorial 
staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the Metropolitan Meat 
Industry Board, who pay regular visits to the different establishments. 

The carcase meat for food is conveyed from the slaughtering premises in 
covered louvred vans for distribution to retail shops, which are regulated 
by the municipal authorities. 

The following table shows the number of stock yarded annually during the 
last ten years at Flemington sale-yards. 


Year ended Year ended i 
30th June. Sheep. Cattle. 30th June. Sheep. | Cattle. 
| 
| 
1911* 3,407,835 193,953 1916 2,317,602 | 158,453 
1912 3,648,138 211,705 - 1917 1,711,246 149,604. ». 
1913. |) 2,721,356 265,126 1918 1,756,301 146,630 
1914 2,805,207 276,440 1919 2,684,652 | 178,140 
1915 3,381,937 255,876 - 1920 2,792,879 | 260,206 
4 : 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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‘The particulars of operations at the State Abattoir, Homebush Bay, during 
the years: ended 80th June, 1919,and 1920, are shown in the folowing 
statement :— 


a 


Your: ended ‘80th ‘Tune, 1919. Year ended: ‘goth Zz une, 1920, 
Animals. - Condemned. Condemned. 
Shaughtered., | -———___-_—-_-_— Slaughtered.. |———_—__—_—_- 
| Number. | Per cent. Number, | ‘Per cent, 
= mee Sani Enea eee 
Cattle ais ase «| 130,373 | 977 | 0-75 209,649 1,455 0-69 
Calves aes — 42,635 896 =| 2:10 65,824 | 2,012 3-06 
Sheep and lambs wee ...| 1,838,243 | 1,514 | 0-08 | 2,542,348 2,953 0-11 
Pigs eevee} 132,065 | 1,142 | 0-86 94,595 771 | 0-81 
i | 


Further particulars relating to the operations of the Metropolitan Meat 
Industry Board have been shown in the chapter ‘‘ Food and Prices,’’ also a 
comparative review of the prices of meat. 


The average wholesale prices of the best beef during 1919 ranged from 
57s. 2d. per cental in February and July to 66s. 9d. in December. During 
1920 the prices quoted were, for good trade quality beef, and for the best, 
ranged from 40s. 6d. in May to 91s. 1d. in September. \ 


Meat Export Trade. 


It has been found by experience that a great expanse of country is suited 
to the breeding of large-varcase sheep, and many pastoralists have turned 
their attention in this direction with a view to securing a greater share in the 
meat trade of the oversea countries. The expansion of the agricultural 
industry led to mixed farming ventures among primary producers, and the 
raising of sheep for the meat markets was combined frequently with wheat- 
growing. In connection with this matter the account of experiments in 
cross-breeding conducted by the Stock Department should be read. 


The quantity of frozen meat exported oversea in 1889 amounted to 
37,868 cwt., valued at £33,426; two years later it had inereased to 
105,013 ewt., valued at £101,828; its subsequent development mav be seen 
in the following table. The quantity of preserved meat exported was first 
recorded in 1887, when 9,701,812 \b., valued at £149,287 were Eee 
the trade in preserved meat is subject to considerable fluctuation. 


Frozen or Chilled. Preserved. 
‘Year, | Mutton and me ] s | a 
Beef. | Lamb. Total Weight.| Total Value. ; Weight. Value, 
1 i | 

ewt. cwt. ewt. £ | Ih. £ 
1891 = * 105,013 | 101,828 | 6,509,928 85,629 
1896 26,529 559,507 586,036 | 294,596 | 14, "365.3: 0 187,957 
1901 115,050 351,516 | 466,566 541,525 | 10,086,940 209,697 
1906 32,640 458,165 | 487,805 | 579,294 | ‘3,121,933 62,307 
1911 65;097 535,259 | 600,356 758,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 
1915-16 7,000 236,099 | 243,099 | 562,262 | 4,087,618 159,711 
1917-18 36,464 77,864 | 114,328 302.846: } 21,522,696 | 1,280,085 
1918-19 21,363 173,122 | 194,485 | 497,784 | 33,836,189 | 2,000,846. 
1919-20 55,460 476,491 531,951 1,341,004 | 20,687,722 | 1,305,126 


“* Not available. 


In the foregoing table, ships’ stores, amounting annually to several millions 
of pounds in weight, are not included. 
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There was, prior to the waz; an: encouraging development. in the meat _ 
export trade, and the prospects of its establishment on a. stable foundation 
‘appeared highly favourable. European countries were gradually cpening 
their ports to frozen meat, and the trade in. the Hast. was increasing. The 
war, however, closed: many markets, and. through: inability to secure freight 
space for commercial purposes, it hampered exports seriously. Early in 
1915 arrangements were made in terms of the Meat Supply for Imperial 
Uses Act, for the purchase by the Imperial Government of all the beef and 
mutton available for export during the period of the war; the arrangements 
ceased on 31st October, 1920. Details of the transactions are given in the 
chapter relating to ‘‘ Food and Prices.” With the restoration of normal 
peace conditions the trade will doubtless. experience a great revival, because 
the. demand. for foodstuffs will be considerable. Signs of this revival mani- 
fested themselves early in 1920, but the derangement caused by the bad 
season, the existence of abnormally: large stocks. of frozen meat throughout 
the world, the. termination of the Imperial. meat contract toward the end of 
1920, and the abolition of Government control in England, caused a heavy 
decline in prices in October, 1920. Prices were still low in July, 1921, and 
export operations were suspended partially in the many meat works. 


In order to establish a high reputation for meat sent oversea, it is necessary 
for. exporters to exercise the greatest care in. preparation and transport. 
Stringent regulations have: been issued by the Department of Trade and 
Customs regarding inspection and shipment of meat exported. The work 
is carried out by the Commonwealth. authorities. All stock killed for 
export are examined: in:a manner similar to that for local: consumption, and 
carcases which have been in: cold storage: are re-examined immediately 
before shipment. In all: the large. modern: steamers visiting the ports of 
New South Wales refrigerated space has. been. provided. 


The following statement, compiled. from the British. trade returns, shows 
the imports of frozen mutton into the United Kingdom during the last ten 
years for which information is available; and the: quantity imported from _ 
New South Wales. 


[ Imports into the | Tmports into the 
- | United Kingdom | 7 " _ | United Kingdom 
Year. Total Imports, | from” { Year. Total Imports. from 

‘New South Wales. | |New South Wales. 

cwt. ‘ ewt. i ewt. | owt. 

1910) | =-5 405,923 776,084. 1915 4,658,918 550,820 
1911 | 5,330,070 | 612,620 ll 1916 3,620,637 } 208,973 
1912 5,021,529 342,422 i 1917 2,542,446 | 220,443 
1913 5,204,257 695,955: || 1918 2;086,148 18,057 
1914 5,049,236 603,435 | 1919. 4,074,956 272,312 


After the outbreak of. the war the operations of: the frozen-meat trade in 
the United Kingdom became abnormal, as practically the whole trade 
was. taken out of commercial hands and. placed under official control. In 
this way the British Government was able to deal effectively with the 
shipping and other difficulties affecting the maintenance of supplies. The 
annual importations into.the United Kingdom, subsequent to 1913, were 
less than formerly, but large quantities of frezen meat were diverted to the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere for the use of the British forces engaged 
in the different theatres of the war. 
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The following statement ‘shows the average wholesale prices per pound 
‘ obtained during the past ten years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in 


London. 
1 os ; j 
Best N Aus- Ri Z | Best | N Aus- River 

Year. scot, | Zealand t eoeu Plate. Year, | scottish, | iZ ealand. | tralian. Plate. 

i | li H 

| d. d. d. | da! d. d. d. d. 
1911 | 6% 4h 3h | Bh, 1916 124 8h ves 9 
19120 | 78 43 32 3g | 1917 144 | 8%. 8% 102 
1913 | 7% 43 4 | 4h «| 1918 | 188 9 9 13} 
1914 8h 5k | 46 48 5) (1919 14; ; 12 12 12 
1915 | 93 62 52! GE 6 «1920 194 | 94 gt rs 

i fi | 


The frozen beef imported into England from New South Wales in 1919 
amounted to 96,475 ewt., valued at £395,670. 
in the same year was £361,897, while preserved meat, other than salted, was 


valued at £2,306,614. 


QTHER PasToRAL PRopUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS. 


The minor products 


The value of rabbits imported 


accruing from pastoral occupations include skins and 


hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces 


and hair. 


facturing Industry, and will be given only brief mention here. 


The oversea trade in these products is considerable, and though there has 
been a marked decline in the volume of exports of many of the commodities 
owing to restrictions arising from war conditions, there has been an increase 
in the total value, as higher prices were obtainable. 


Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to the Manu- 


The following table shows the oversea exports of various pastoral products 


since 1901 :— 


at intervals 


Products, \ 


Ovarsea Exports, 


1901 1906. 1911, 1915-16, 1919-20, 
I 
Skins and Hides— | i ' 

Cattle bes No.} 91,084 : 72,743 | 263,306 431,731 635,874 

Horse . No. 473 | 722 | 1,392 706 | 4,074 

Rabbit and Hare Ib. * 7,380,455 | 5,795,839 | 4,852,640 9,927,240 

Sheep 3 No.i a i 2,706, 027 | 2,410,543 | 3,447,212 2,473,321 

Other £! 184,522 140,050 296,672 272,622 2,425,394 
Benedust .. cwt.| 66,473 | 56,415 116,733 71,795 99,420 
Bones. .cwt. 3,207, 2,431) «6,807 6,963 15,775 
Furs (dressed and hatters, | i 1 

not on the skin). £| 767 | 180 | 117 | 136,844 
Glue-pieces and Sinews cwt.| 12,862 | 11,603 ! 20,580 13,276 2,936 
Glycerine and Lanoline... Ib. * 336,586 | 138,347 218,673 130,974 
Hair (other than puma) Ib.| 165,562 142,636 | 255,819 336,765 396,429 
Hoofs “a . Cwt.| 2,215 2,839 3,733 4,518 5,301 
Horns 6 £) 12,532 | 11,979 | 13,475 3,455 31,072 
Lard and Refined ‘Animal : i ! \ 

Fats .. tb. 13,633 | 56,737 | 227,000 73,461 4,669,199 
Leather ... oes £) 374,541 ; 411,080 | 334,996 551,026 1,320,679 
Sausage-casings ... £ 2,567 17,033 | 52,562 31,595 150,799 
Tallow( unrefined) ewt.{ 305,227} 357,031 | 612,911 128,290 307,187 

I 


! 


* Not available. 
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The classification adopted is that used by the Customs authorities for the 
year 1919-20, the large increase in the export of rabbit skins being due 
to the prevalence of phenomenal prices in foreign markets. 


The total values of the above-named exports for the various years were 
as follows:—Year 1901, £1,223,738; year 1906, £1,780,466; year 1911, 
£2,486,492; year 1915-16, £2,176,838; and year 1919-20, £9,827,842. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
dingoes or so-called native dogs, and foxes; but graminivorous animals, such 
as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named, 
are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter part of 1920, 
however, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in the Western 
Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced by graziers 
in that region. 


The estimated losses in sheep by native or other dogs and foxes during 
the year ended 30th June, 1920, were 224,000. 


Rabbit Pest. 


Rabbits, which are the greatest pest to the pastoralists, found their 
way into this State from Victoria; their presence first attracted serious 
attention in 1881, and they multiplied so rapidly, that, in 1882, they were to 
be met on most of the holdings having frontages on the Murray River. 
Attempts to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
. proved ineffectual, and the Rabbit Nuisance Act was passed, which provided 
for the compulsory destruction of rabbits by the occupiers of the land, who 
were to receive a subsidy from a fund raised by an income tax upon stock- 
owners, but the fund soon proved inadequate, and from the Ist May, 1883, 
to the 30th Junc, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it was supplemented 
by £503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The tax upon stockowneis 
yielded £831,457, and landowners and occupiers contributea £207,864, so 
that the total cost during the whole period exceeded £1,543,000. 


The Rabbit Act of 1890 repealed the 1883 Act, and those provisions 
of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act relating to rabbits. It provided 
moreover, ag occasion required, for the proclamation of land districts as 
“infested,” and for the construction of rabbit-proof fences. From the 1st 
July, 1890, to the 30th Apzil, 1902, the State expenditure under this Act 
was £41,620, nearly all of which was devoted to the erection of rabbit-preot 
netting. From May, 1902, to December, 1903, the expenditure amounted to 
£10,548. 


Under the Pastures Protection Act of 1902 the State was divided into 
districts, the protection of the pastures being supervised by a board in cach 
district clected by the stockowners. The pastures protection boards were 
empowered to levy a rate upon the stock, and to erect rabbit-proof fences 
on any land, to take méasures to ensure the destruction of all noxious euimals 
and to pay rewards for such destruction. The State cxpendituro on rabbit 
extermination after the establishment of the boards, consisted mainly of 
peyments to the Railway Commissioners for the maintenance of rabbit- 
proof fences, and amounted to £13,414 to the end of June, 1918. Since 
that date no furthcr payments have been made. 
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In order to prevent the spread of this pest the Government has erected 
rabbit-proof fences -at numerous places. The longest of these traverses 
the western side of the railway line from Bourke, via Blayney and Murrum- 
burrah, to Corowa, in the extreme south of the State, a distance of 612 miles 
and the Railway Commissioners have undertaken the work of its maintenance. 
A fence extends from the Murray River northwards, 350 miles along the 
border between New South Wales and South Australia. On the Queensland 
border a fence has been erected between Barringun and the river Darling, 
at Bourke, 84 miles; another, built at the joint expense of the Governments 
of Queensland and New South Wales, extends from Mungindi to the Namoi 
River, about 115 miles. The total approximate length of rabbit-proof 
fences erected by the State up to the 30th June, 1920, was 1,332 miles, at a 
cost of £69,888 by private persons, 106,318 miles, at a cost of £6,166,466 
and by pastures protection boards, 683 miles, at a cost of £26,894. 

The evil wrought by the rabbit pest is, of course, incapable of measure- 
ment, but some amazingly large estimates of the losses due to the pest have 
been made. It is contended that the sheep-carrying capacity of the State 
has been reduced heavily as a consequence of the damage they cause to 
pastures, and this suggestion is supported by the facts that the number 
of sheep in the State has declined since their appearance, and every bad 
season presents the spectacle of heavy losses in sheep through lack of natural 
fodder. Such losses were not experienced prior to the appearance of rabbits. 

Although the damage caused by rabbits is considerable it is compensated 
to some extent by their local use for food, and their value for export as frozen 
meat, and skins. ‘ 

Within the State these animals form a common article of diet, both in 
the metropolis and in the country, especially during the winter months, 
when large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and treatment. 
The consumption is estimated at 60,000 to 80,000 pairs per week. The 
fur of rabbits and hares is used largely in the manufacture of hats, and of 
ladies’ furs. 

The following table shows the exports of frozen rabbits and hares, and of 
rabbit and hare skins, from New South Wales to countries outside 
Australia :— 


Exports Oversea. 
‘Veer: Frozen Rabbits and Hares. Rabbit and Hare Skins, 
Total. 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. 
pairs. £ | Ib. a ! £ 

1901 * 6,158 * 9,379 15,537 
1906 5,938,518 246,803 7,380,455 293,260 540,063 
1911 6,806,246 330,741 _ 5,795,839 295,476 626,217 
1915-16 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 210,935 818,646 
1917-18. 8,978,377 670,269 6,986,837 | 1,036,188 1,706,457 
1918-19 3,956,877 221,632 10,110,540 1,103,575 1,325,207 
1919-20 . 6,890,636 537,877 9,927,240 2,702,652 3,240,529 


* Not available, 
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The figures show the importance of the export trade in rabbits and hares. 
There was a considerable rise in the prices obtainable for skins in 1917, and 
the value of skins exported in 1917-18 was more than three times greater 
than in 1906, though a smaller quantity was exported. Between 1918 and 
1920 the prices of rabbit skins rose to phenomenal heights, and the resultant 
export of skins made a valuable addition to the export trade of the State. 
Quotations for all grades of Australian rabbit skins on London market 
ranged from 84d. to 27d. per pound in July, 1914, but in February, 1920, 
the range was from 34d. to 315d. per pound. This was the highest level 
reached, and in May, 1921, it had fallen to a range from 5d. to 58d. per 
pound. 


Drovaeut INnsuRANCE. 


For the past thirty years recurrent bad.seasons have constituted the most 
serious obstacle to the steady progress of the pastoral industry, and have been 
the cause of frequent severe losses in this and other industries, thereby greatly 
reducing the power of the State to produce wealth. The difficulties encoun- 
tered in the problem of combating the evil éffects of drought are two-fold— 
the transport or conservation of water and the conservation of fodder. The 
supply of water to stock is usually provided by supplementing natural 
sources with underground tanks or dams, while in some districts artesian 
and shallow bores are of great utility. Natural pastures are usually abundant, 
but little effort has been made as yet to conserve fodder for use in bad 
seasons. 

The bitter experiences of the State during the drought of 1919-20 led to 
the appointment of a committee of experts, to consider means of effecting 
drought insurance by a process of fodder conservation. It is hoped that 
this committee will be able to evolve some practicable scheme.for the better 
conduct of the industry. It is anticipated that any adequate scheme will 
require a sum of £5,000,000 to finance it in the first five years; this amount 
would then be repaid, and the scheme would become self-supporting. The 
control might be vested in a central board, with local committees 
in ten or more districts of the State. One practical proposal is that large 
storage bins should be erected for the reception of chaff in suitable localities, 
and that this should be stored until its use is necessitated by drought. 
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THe natural conditions in New South Wales are highly favourable to the 
development of the dairying industry. The soil and climate in a large 
portion of the State are suitable for the maintenance of the dairy herds with 
a minimum of expense and labour, as the animals require neither housing 
nor hand-feeding during a long winter, as in cold countries, and natural 
pasture is available throughout the year. 

- The development of dairying as a national industry is, however, compara- 
tively recent, as its progress was retarded until the introduction of 
refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in manufacturing ~ 
and in distributing the perishable dairy products in a warm climate. The 
application of machinery to the treatment of milk and the manufacture of 
butter, the development of the factory system, and improvements in regard 
to ocean transport have enabled production to expand beyond the limits of 
local requirements, and butter has become an important item of the export 
trade. 

Where conditions are favourable, sheep are generally more profitable than 
cattle, so that dairying is conducted mainly in the coastal belt where, with 
an annual rainfall ranging up to 70 inches, the climate is too moist for sheep 
or wheat. 

In the drier inland divisions, on the other hand, the area devoted to . 
dairying is not extensive, sheep and wheat farming being the main rural 
industries. In proximity to the centres of population dairy farming is 
undertaken to supply local wants, and well-equipped factories have been 
established; dairying is also an important industry on the Murrumbidgee 
and Hay irrigation areas. 

In the coastal division many holdings are used exclusively for dairying; | 
in other parts of the State, where fodder must be grown to carry the stock 
throughout the winter, the industry is conducted usually in conjunction 
with wheat-farming and sheep-breeding. Herds of high-class dairy cattle 
are maintained on many of the large pastoral holdings. 


Difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of farm labour is a drawback 
to the dairying industry, and has led to the introduction of a system of 
share-farming, chiefly in the northern coastal divisions. As a general rule, 
one party supplies the land, stock and implements and the other conducts 
the farm work. In 1919-20 there were 95,424 acres under this system, 
29,233 being in the North Coast division and 42,282 in the Hunter and 
Manning division. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. In 
the wintcr the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder, such as maize, 
barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or the planter’s 
friend. Ensilage also is made for fodder, but not so generally as it should be, 
and the quantity made in each year varies considerably. ‘The area of land 
devoted to sown grasses has been extended largely during recent years, and 
in June, 1920, amounted to 1,543,317 acres; the produce of this land is used 
mainly as food for dairy cattle, 
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SUPERVISION OF Darry PRopucts. 


The manufacture, sale and export of dairy products, #.e., milk, condensed 
milk, butter, cheese and margarine, are subject to supervision in terms of 
the Dairy Industry Act passed in December, 1915. 

Dairy factories and stores must be registered, and are subject to inspection 
by Government inspectors. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must be 
tested and graded at the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis of the 
butter-fat results, or on the amount of butter obtained from his cream. 
Butter must be graded and packed in boxes bearing registered brands 
indicating the quality of the product and the factory where it was produced. 
The testing and grading at the factory may be done only by persons holding 
certificates of qualification. The Act provides also for the compulsory . 
grading, on a uniform basis, of butter for local consumption and for 
exportation. 

An experienced dairy inspector is appointed in each dairying district and is 
entrusted with the administration of the Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts as inspector and instructs the factory managers and cream graders 
in matters connected with the industry. 

Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force the quality of factory butter 
has shown a marked improvement, and in the year ended 30th June, 1920, 
96 per cent. of the total output was classed as choicest or first-grade, whereas, 
formerly, only 50 per cent. of the quantity exported reached this standard. 

Particulars’ regarding the supervision of dairies supplying milk for con- 
sumption as fresh milk, are shown in the chapter, ‘“‘ Food and Prices.” 

The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is conducted 
by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905. 


Datry Insrrucrion. 


Educational and experiment work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at several of the State experiment farms, and 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, while stud farms are maintained at 
Wollongbar and Berry. 

The breeds of cattle kept at the various farms are as follows :—At Cowra and 
at Berry, Shorthorn m lking stock; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at Grafton, 
Glen Innes and Yanco, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and Bathurst, Jerseys. 
At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Jerseys hold a prominent place, 
and there are a number of Red Polls. 

In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held ior short terms at different 
dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass successfully 
examinations in the grading of cream, and in the testing of milk and cream. 

During the year 1919-20 three dairy science schools were held and 148 
students attended. 

a HERD-TESTING. 


The extension of the practice of herd-testing is of great importance to the 
future development of the dairying industry in New South Wales. For 
many years prior to 1888 the importation of cattle from over-seas was pro- 
hibited, and in the period of rapid expansion, which began about 1900. there 
was a shortage of high-class stock, with the result that many dairy farmers 
used inferior animals for breeding. The lifting of the embargo and subsequent 
importations by the Government and by private breeders, have given the 
farmers an opportunity of obtaining a better class of dairy stock, and they 
are encouraged to improve their herds and to cull all unprofitable animals. | 
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Farmers who supply cream to factories are paid according to. the results 
of the testing and grading of their consignments, but these results, representing 
averages, do not disclose the necessary records of individual animals. Therefore 
efforts are being made by the dairy inspectors to organise in each dairying 


centre a herd-testing association on co-operative lines. 
The testing of stud dairy herds is undertaken by the Department of 


Agriculture. 


The number of completed tests from the inception of the scheme 


in 1913, to Ist March, 1920, was 2,145, and there were 473 cows under test 


at that date. 


cows up to March, 1918; 


following year 7,500. 


State during the year ended the 30th June, 1920 :— 


Datry Propuctrion. 
The following figures show the dairy production im each Division of the 


The herd-testing associations had made records of 55,000 
in 1918-19 about 4,000 were tested, and in the 


Average No. of 7 
Division. erred Seva ee of Butter made. | Cheese made. 
year, 

Coastal— ' No. gallons. Ib. Ib. 
North Coast ¢ Fi 226,563 89,772,000 34,926,496 1,064,342 
Hunter and Manning. | 102,753 43,059,000 12,563,303 1,267,168 
County of Cumberland vol 20,309 10,277,000 719,068 8,052 
South Coast “ie | 73,549 32,824,000 8,764,925 3,772,676 

| ‘z = 
Total xs 423,174 175,932,660 56,973,792 6,112,238 

Tableland— \ 

Northern ... al 14,62 4,683,000 1,132,541 243,469 
Central . 13,251 4,250,000 759,107 70,300 
Southern ... 9,917 3,652,000 834,647 450 

Total wilh 37,790 12,591,000 2,726,295 314,219 

Westera Slopes— ~ 
North oor doe 8,351 2,430,000 493,787 51,909 
Central... ace 5,967 1,854,000 301,072 20 
South oe “en 15,165 4,259,000 1,664,406 89,690 

Total ... | 29,483 8,543,000 2,459,265 141,619 

Central Plains— : 

North ‘ aoe 1,266 343,000 31,684 ee 
Central... we 3,289 874,000 92,385 we 
Total... | 4,555 1,217,000 124,069 he 

1 

Riverina 14,904 5,179,000 842,146 194,391 

Western Division | 1,158 335,000 9,433 
Total, New South Wales... 51 1,064 203,797,000 63,135,000 6,762,467 


This statement illustrates the importance of the dairying activities in the 
coastal divisions as compared with the remainder of the State. 


In this area 


83 per cent. of the cows are depastured, and about 90 per cent. of the total 
output of milk, butter, and cheese, is produced. The North Coast Division 
surpasses any other division, except in regard to cheese-making, of which 
the bulk is made in the South Coast districts. The Hunter and Manning 
division is next in importance, then the South Coast. Twenty years ago 
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‘the last-mentioned division was the principal dairying region, but:the industry 
‘has since made more rapid progress in the northern districts, where many 
large estates, used previously for raising cattle for beef, have been sub- 
divided into dairy farms. 

Datry Carrie. 


Particulars as to the breeds of the cattle in New South Wales have been 
shown on page 433. In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates; this 
breed was introduced into the Illawarra or South Coast districts in the 
early period of dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English 
breeders into a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other 
strains, a useful type of dairy cattle known as the Illawarra has been de- 
veloped, and an association has been formed to establish the breed. There 
is also a large number of Jersey cattle, and the popularity of this breed. 
for the production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented 
in the dairy herds; it.is noted for hardiness, but is considered as better suited 
for producing a large quantity of milk for human consumption as fresh milk, 
than for the purposes of butter-making. 

The State Government, as well as private breeders, have imported a number 
of stud dairy stock forthe purpose ofimproving the local herds. In 1898 the 
Government imported 24 bulls and 38 cows, including Shorthorns, Guernseys, 
Jerseys, Ayrshires, Kerry, Red Polls, and Holstein; additional Guernsey” 
cattle were introduced later, viz., 22 cows in 1907, and 10 bulls and 15 cows 
in 1911. The importations by the State and by private breeders during the 
last twenty years included Jerseys, 28 bulls and 95 cows; Guernseys, 25 
bulls and 81 cows; Ayrshires, 25 bulls and 29 cows; and, in 1920, Friesians, 
6 bulls and 25 cows. 

The number of dairy cows in the State in various years since 1901 are 
Shown ‘below::— 


} | Heifers. I 
‘As-at:20th June. | In Milk. Dry. ee “a 
i i Springing. Other. over Total. 
one Year. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1901+ * * * * 417,835 
1906+ 494,820 172,888 45,341 * 713,049 
1911+ 638,525 218,593 37,626 | * 894,744 
1916 ' 426,227 317,368 92,124 | 207,999 | 1,043,718 
1917 | 424,033 318,230 111,369 | 167,665 | 1,022,297 
1918 429,556 347,834 110,827 | 177,872 | 1,066,089 
1919 i 445,354 273,154 78,839 | 173,101 | 970,448 
1920 419,732 277,888 72,311 1 133,092 | 903,023 
| 


* Not available. + As at 31st December. 


Between 1901 and 1911 the number of dairy cows increased from 418,000 
to 895,000, and the number increased rapidly until 1918, when there were 
1,666,000 cows, or nearly four times as many as in 1901. In the following 
years drought affected the industry, a number of cows were slaughtered for 
beef, and breeding was restricted, so that in 1920 the number had decreased 
to 903,000. 

Minx. 

Under normal conditions the milking capabilities of the dairy cows of 
New South Wales may be estimated at 450 gallons annually per cow. 

The average as shown below for each of the last ten years does not reach 
this quantity, but the number of cows milked includes a very large number, 
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which cannot be classed as dairy cows in the commercial acceptation of the 
term; they are milked for home supply on farms situated in districts where 
there are no butter or cheese factories, and their production of milk is much 
below the yield of an average cow on a dairy farm. 

The average annual yield of milk per cow in the dairying districts varies 
' considerably under the influence of the seasons. In the year 1919-20, when 
a drought adversely affected the North Coast district, the average yields 
were :—North Coast district 399 gallons, Hunter and Manning district 419 
gallons, and South Coast district 446 gallons. 


Average | j i] ; Average | { 
Number of | Total Yield Average j | Number of | Total ‘Yield Average 
Year. | Dairy Cows | of Mik. Yield of Milk) Year, | Dairy Cows! of Milk. /Yicld of Milk 
in Milk (O000omitted.)) per Cow. |; in Milk (G0omitted.), per Cow. 
during Year. ! | during Year. | : 
| [ | 
No. gallons, | gallons. | - No, gallons. | gallons, 
1910 632,786* | 235,578 | 372 | 1916 465,044 184,014 | 396 
191) 638,525* | 237,623: 372 , 1917 551,623 226,004 H 410 
1912 620,730* | 225,446 | 363 | 1918 634,000 247,529 396 
1913 { 600,420* | 231,592 | 386 =|}, «1919 536,200 207,095 | . 386 
1915 513,420 237,930 442 | 1920 511,064 203,797 399 
J 3 il 


* Number as at 3ist December. _ 

The total yield of milk, as shown above, is not absolutely accurate, but 
it is the best available estimate. Few, if any, dairy. farmers actually 
measure the yield obtained from their cows, because they are concerned 
principally in producing cream. A large part of the yield of milk, thezefore, 
is estimated from its cream content. 


The yield of milk was lowest in 1916 when, owing to unfavourable weather, 
it fell below 200,000,000 gallons; it was highest in 1918—viz., 247,529,000 
gallons—but during the last two years there was a decline of about 40,000,000 
gallons. The yield per cow, as shown in the table, was apparently low in the 
years 1910 to 1913, but the averages are understated as they were computed 
on the basis of the number of cows in milk at 31st December when the number 
is generally at a maximum for the year. In 1915 a satisfactory average yield 
of 442 gallons was obtained, but in the following years there was a marked 
decline; in 1920 there was a slight improvement notwithstanding the 
unfavourable season. 

The following statement shows the purposes for which the milk was used 
during the years 1914-15 and 1919-20 :-— 


1914-15. 1919-20. 
gallons. gallons. 
Used for butter made on farms .. 11,272,000 10,178,000 
ed tee Wiss » Infactories ... 181,194,000 137,194,000 
“192,466,000 147,372,000 
Used for cheese made on farms ss 1,068,000 558,000 
Mee 2A » lilfactories ... 5,452,000 6,396,000 
"6,520,000 6,954,000 
Used for sweet cream ... we ise 518,000 498,000 
» 9» condensing 1,601,006 3,619,060 


Pasteurised for metropelitan market.. ; 10,287,000 12,712,000 
Balance sold or used otherwise . 26,558,000 32,642,000 


Total... ws 237,939,000 203,797,000 
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- The milk used for making butter represents 72 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction; 3 per cent. was used for cheese; abqut 2 per cent. for condensed 
milk; and the balance was consumed as fresh milk or sweet cream. 

The quality of the milk as indicated by the percentage of butter fat is 
even more important than the average yield of milk per cow, and it is satis- 
factory to note that, in spite of adverse seasons, the quality has been fairly 
well maintained. The following statement shows the quantity of butter 
per 100 gallons of milk treated on farms and in factories during each of the 
last ten years :— 


Quantity of Butter per 100 gallons of Milk treated. 


pee . a | | On Farms and 
On Farms. | In Factories. dane eee 
Ib. | bb, Ib. 
1910 | 325 398 | 39-2 
1911 33-0 29 | 420 
1912 | 33:1 42-4 | 41-8 
1913 | 886 | BAL 
1915* | 338 443000 | ABT 
1916* =. 3390) 4S 42-6. 
1917* 34-0 45-2 | 4d 
1913 | 352 45 43-8 
1919* | 353 44-5 43-8 
_ 1920% 34-2 4350—Ci| a 


* Year ended 30th June. 


During the period under review the quantity of butter per 100 gallons of’ 
milk increased by 3-6 lb.; the average in factories was about 9 1b. higher ~ 
than in the case of milk treated on farms. Doubtless this is due to improved . 
methods of treatment and to the fact that the farmer is paid for his cream in 
accordance with the quantity of butter obtained from it. 

As already stated the manufacture of butter by machinery and the 
establishment of factories in dairying centres were important factors in the 
development of the industry. When the machinery for separating cream: 
from the milk was first introduced it was the practice for the farmer to take 
the milk once or twice a day to the factory where the cream was separated 
by means of power-driven separators, and the separated milk was carried 
back to the farms for feeding calves and pigs. The difficulty in keeping 
milk sweet when carried long distances, especially in summer time, led to 
the establishment of public separating stations or “ creameries”’ for the 
treatment of milk, the cream only being sent to the factories. In recent 
years this arrangement has been discontinued and it has become the practice 
to instal hand or small power separators on each farm. Thus the farmers 
have been able to effect great economy of time and labour, as the cream need 
not be taken to the factory at such frequent intervals, while an additional 
advantage is derived by the supply of freshly separated milk for the farm 
stock. 

¥32767—B 
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The following table shows, the quantity of milk separated at the public 
separating stations has decreased to a negligible quantity :— 


Mik Separated for making Butter. 


Year. On Farms, | 2 popue igi 
7 ’ | aratin: otal. 
ouput) | “Stations. | (000 omitted.) 
| By hand, | By steam, ete. | (000 omitted.) | 
1 1 
| 
gallons. | gallons. . gallons. gallons. 
1910 181,281 | 11,590 2,716 195,587 
i911 176,983 | 17,835 2,163 | 196,981 
1912 165,342 | 16,812 1175: 183,329 
1913 165,898 | 18,722 1,109 | 185,729 
1915* | 176,716 | 14,957 793 192,466 
1916* | 125,759 | 13,652 505 139,916 
1917* | 161,301 | 17,014 420 178,735 
1918* 163,139 | 20,035 446 183,620 
1919* | 132,679 18,033 96 150,808 
1920* 129,896 | 17,466 10 147,372 
| | 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Preserved Milk. 


Three kinds of preserved milk are produced in New South Wales, viz., 
sweetened condensed milk, unsweetened condensed milk, and concentrated 
milk. 

Sweetened condensed milk is manufactured by the evaporation of a certain 
percentage of water from fresh milk, and by the addition of about 40 per 
cent. of cane sugar; in this form the preserved milk should keep for an 
indefinite period. Unsweetened vondensed milk is treated at a much 
higher temperature in order to render it sterile without the aid of sugar. 
“In the manufacture of concentrated milk, the degree of concentration is 
greater, but as the milk is not heated to a sufficiently high temperature to 
render it sterile, and a small quantity of chemical preservative is added. Con- 
centrated milk is used principally on the ocean-going steamers; it is 
considered to be more digestible than unsweetened condensed milk. 

Since 1913 there has been great progress in the manufacture of preserved 
milk; in that year there were two factories, employing 42 hands, and the 
value of land, buildings and plant amounted to £16,300; in the year ended 
June, 1920, there were four factories, with 166 hands, and the value of land, 
and plant had increased to £59,482. 

The increase in the output since 1913 is shown below :— 


Condensed and concentrated milk 
produced. 
Year ended 30th Milk treated. = of ee 
June. (000 omitted.) 
| ; Quantity. Value. 
\ 
| Tr 
| gal. Ib. £ 
1913 | 1,062 3,682,800 52,734. 
1915 { 1,601 | 6,002,600 99,630 
1916 i 1,400 | 4,918,100 91,700 
1917 | 1,693 5,830,000 125,120 
1918 : 2,366 8,973,900 206,250 
1919 | 3,119 11,267,400 280,130 
1920 | 3,619 12,969,700 383,840 
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The output in 1919-20 consisted of condensed milk, sweetened 11,573,273 
Ib., unsweetened 365,405 Ib., concentrated milk 855,384 lb., and sterilised 
milk 175,617 Ib. 


Recently there has been an amalgamation of the companies engaged in 
the manufacture of these milk products in Australasia. 


Details regarding the supply and distribution of fresh milk in the Metro- 
politan area are shown in the chapter relating to Food and Prices. 


Butter. 


The following statement shows the quantity of butter made, and the milk 
used for that purpose, at intervals since 1901. In distinguishing between 
the milk treated on farms and in factories, the quantity used in farm-factories, 
whether worked by a separate staff or by farm employees, has been included 
in the statistics relating to factories. : 


On Farms, { In Factories. j Total. 
(000 omitted.) {000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 
Year, ‘ las | ) * 
Milk used Milk used Milk used 
Milk used,| Butter (per ip. of] Milk on Butter "per 1b, of| Milk used.| BUtter | nor Ib. of 
* | butter. | i butter. “| Butter, 
gallons. | 1b. gal. |gallons.; lb. | gal. | gallons. lb. gal. 


1901 | 14,168 | 4,775 | 2-97 | 82,304 | 34,282 | 2-40 96,472 | 39,057 | 2-47 
1906 | 14,288 | 4,637 | 3-08 | 141,761 | 54,304 | 2-61 {156,049 | 58,941 | 2-65 
1911 | 14,034 | 4,632 | 3-03 | 182,947 | 78,573 | 2-33 | 196,981 | 83,205 | 2-37 
1913 | 13,342 | 4,474 | 2-98 | 172,387 | 73,305 | 2-35 | 185,729 | 77,779 | 2°39 
1915*| 11,272 | 3,805 | 2:96 | 181,194 | 80,329 | 2-26 | 192,466 ; 84,134 | 2-29 


1916*) 12,593 | 4,258 | 2-96 | 127,323 | 55,374 | 2-80 |139,916 | 59,632 | 2-35 
1917*) 12,627 | 4,294 | 2-94 | 166,108 | 75,070 | 2-21 |178,735 | 79,364 | 2-25 
1918*) 12,947 | 4,580 | 2-83 | 170,673 | 75,888 | 2-25 | 183,620 | 80,468 | 2-28 
1919*) 11,461 | 4,043 | 2-83 | 189,347 | 61,966 | 2-25 | 150,808 | 66,009 | 2-28 
1920*| 10,178 | 3,478 | 2-93 | 137,194 | 59,657 | 2-30 | 147,372 | 63,185 | 2:33 


i 
j 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The proportion of factory-made butter in the total production has 
increased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to 94 per cent. during 1919-20, a result 
of the decrease in the cost of production in factories as compared with farms, 
On the average nearly 3 gallons of milk were required to make a pound of 
butter on the farms, as compared with 2} gallons in the factories. Nearly 
all the factories dealing with dairy produce are established on the co-operative 
system. 


The combined effects of drought conditions and scarcity of shipping- 
space for export trade caused a marked decrease in the butter produced in 
1916. In the following year a most successful season was experienced, 
and the output rose to 79,364,471 lb., or 33 per cent. higher than in 1916. 
The improvement was maintained in 1918 when the production amounted 
to 80,468,007 lb., or only 4 per cent. below the production in 1915, which 
was the highest on record. The reduced output in 1919 and 1920 was 
largely due to drought conditions prevailing in the Coastal districts during 
the year. 


Further particulars regarding dairy factories are given in the chapter 
telating to Manufacturing Industry. 
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Cries. 

Excellent conditions exist ini New South Wales for the production of cheese, 
but cheese-making has not advanced to the same extent as thé manufacture 
of butter, the latter being miwre profitable. 

The industry is retarded by thé great-disudvantages of cheese as an atticle 
of export. It matures quickly, and, unlike butter, cannot be froztn, and 
after a certain petiod it decteases in value. Moreover, cheese represents only 
half the money value of butter, while the cost of freight is practically the 
same. 


From a previous table showing the cheese made in the various divisions 
of the State, it will be seen more than half of the total production during the- 
1919-20 season was made in the South Coast Division. 

The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms at intervals since 1901 :— 


Production of Cheese. 
Year. ee ier ae 
In Factories, On Farms, | Totiil, 

Ib. lb. | lb. 
1901 | 2,428,599 ; 1,410,236 | 3,838,835 
1906 | 3,459,641 1,999,004 | 5,458,645 
1911 | 4,617,387 | 843,265 5,460,652 
1913 | 4,872,165 ' 1,748,483 | 6,620,648 
1915* | 6,314,494 | 1,042,183 {| 6,356,627 
1916* | 4,969,374" 1,010,262 5,979,636 
1917* | 6,946,956 | 883,283 7,830,239 
1918* i 7,120,770 678,906 7,799,676 
1919* | 5,500,298 481,822 - 5,982,120 
1920* ; 6,280,350 582,117 6,762,467 


i 


~# Year ended 30th June. = 


During the five years, 1901-06, the production increased from less than 
4 million pounds to nearly 5} millions; the output was not increased 
until 1913, then it declined in the two succeeding seasons. In 1916-17 
purchases by the Imperial Government for the use of troops led to increased 
production, and the output of 7,830,239 Ib. was the highest on record. In 
1919 the production declined to the former level, but an improvement occurred 
in 1920. 


SWINE. 


The breeding of swine is conducted usually on dairy farms, where a large 
supply of separated milk is available for fattening the stock; pigs are reared 
also in agricultural districts, where special crops of maize, peas, etc., are 
grown for them. Pigs increase rapidly, so that there is a danger of an over- 
supply on the market unless a steady export trade is developed; for this 
reason pig-raising has not progressed to the same extent as the dairy 
industry. : 

The principal breeds of swine are the Berkshire, prized because it is 
fattened readily; the Poland China, which thrives in the North Coastal 
districts; the Tamworth, which is useful for crossing with fat breeds to secure 
a good bacon pig; and a type called the Middle Yorkshire, which has been 
fixed by crossing the Large and Small Yorkshires. Stock of high-class 
strains may be purchased at the Government experiment farms and other 
institutions. 
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The following tablo shows the number of pigs in Naw South Wales st 


intervals’since 1891 :— 


Year, | Swxine. eek. . piriars 

No. No. 
1891 253,189 = ||. 1916" 281,158 
1896 214581. || 1917 959,763 
1901 265,730 | yo1s* | 396,157 
1906 243,370 1919* 294,648 
1911 | 371,093 1920" 253,910 


* As at 30ta June, previously as at 3ist December. 


The figures show remarkable fluctuations, but, since 1901, there has been 
a tendency to increase; in 1918 the number, 396,157, was the highest. on 
record, but it has since declined to 253,910, owing to adverse seasons. At 
30th June, 1920, the pigs less than one-year old included 4,078 boars, 41,584 
sows, 47,831 barrows, and 94,854 suckers; and the pigs aged one year and 
over included 9,229 boars, 39,704 sows, and 16,635 barrows. 

The following statement shows the number of pigs in various divisions of 
the State and the production of bacon and ham at intervals since 1901 :— - 


1901. | 1911. | 1920.* 
Division. SET — | ae aan - 
| Swine. |inGreared. | Swine. | Steg. | SéMO | Hane caed. 
| oly: 3 
| No. tb. No. Ib. No. Ib. 
! 
Coastal ... or ...,146,011 | 8,297,480 | 255,361 113,845,520 (183,291 14,976,709 
Tableland wets oe 72,277 | 1,860,852 | 45,578 | 1,324,091 | 24,071 752,610 
i 1 
Western Slopes ... «| 32,401 681,944 | 42,258 666,173 | 26,552 425,199 
Remainder of State .... 15,041 240,615 } 27,896 467,043 19,996 515,080 
Whole State val 265,730 |11,080,891 | 371,093 16,102,827 | 253,910 16,669,898 


: 


* Year ended 30th June. 


This table shows that the pig-raising and bacon industries have made 
considerable progress since 1901 in the dairying districts of the coastal 
division, and 90 per cent. of the total production of bacon in 1919-20. was 
’ cured in these districts. In the tableland and western slopes divisions there 
has been a marked decline, especially in the tableland districts. 


Bacon and Hams. 


The number of bacon factories has increased considerably since 1906, but 
the production of bacon in New South Wales is netusually aufficient for logal 
requirements, and quantities are imported from other States. 
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The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms at inven vale | since 
1891 is shown hereunder :— ; 


Production of Bacon and Ham, 

Year, = 

Factory. Farm, ante ae 

i 
| Ib. Ib. Ib. 

1891 i 2,120,300 3,889,300 6,009,600 
1991 7,392,100 3,688,800 11,080,900 
1911 13,393,500 2,709,300 16,102,800 
1913 12,874,700 2,317,600 15,192,300 
1916* 11,637,900 1,938,700 13,576,600 
1917* 13,560,400 2,227,800 15,788,200 
1918* 15,602;900 2,952,200 18,555,100. 
1919* 13,935,700 2,866,000 16,801,700 
1920* 14,938,300 | 1,731,300 | 16,669,600 


* Year ended 30th June. 


During the first decade of the period under review the production of bacon 
showed a substantial increase, but during the drought of 1902-03 there was 
a decline, and the industry did not recover from the effects for some years. 
During the ten years, 1901 to 1911, the output increased from 11,000,000 Ib. 
to over 16,000,000 lb.; in 1915- 16 the production declined again, but in 
1918 it rose to 18, 555, 000 Ib., the highest on record; the subsequent seasons 
were not so favourable, 


Lard. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1920, the quantity extracted in bacon factories 
amounted to 593,864 lb., valued at £34,623; but as the manufacture of this 
product is conducted in many other establishments as well as on farms, this 
quantity represents only a portion of the total output. 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1920, the oversea exports of 
lard and refined animal fats amounted to 4,669,199 lb., valued at £215,552, 
as compared with the direct imports from oversea countries amounting to 
9,014 lb., valued at £558. 


Locat ConsuMPTION oF Dairy PRopucts. 


The local consumption of milk and butter in New South Wales is com- 
paratively high; the average consumption per head in 1919-20 was as 
follows :—Fresh milk 20-7 gallons, preserved milk 6 lb., butter 29-9 Ib., 
cheese 3-9 lb., bacon and ham 8:8 lb. With a population of about 2 millions 
the local requirements amount to 41,500,000 gallons of fresh milk per annum, 
12,000,000 lb. of preserved milk, 60,000,000 Ib. of butter, 8,000,000 lb. of 
cheese, and 17,500,000 Ib. of bacon and ham. Comparison with the figures 
on the foregoing pages show that the State is self-supporting in regard to 
milk and butter and that a small proportion of the bacon and cheese supply 
is imported—generally from the other Statts of the Commonwealth. During ‘ 
the summer months, when production is at a maximum, a quantity of butter 
is placed in cold storage in order to ensure an adequate supply during the 
winter. 

Exports oF Dairy PRopUcTS. 


Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
inspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 


‘ 
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Commerce Act, 1905, and the exportation of inferior products is prohibited 
unless the goods are labelled as below standard. Upon the request of the 
exporters, butter and cheese are graded and certificates as to quality are 
issued. 


he following table shows the oversea exports of dairy products from Now 
South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 1891. The par- 
ticulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New South Wales produce only, 
but in later years the figures include a small quantity of the produce of other 
Australian States. 


Oversea Exports. 


a ee 
| 
| 


ear, ik. 
en Butter. Cheese. | Prarnerad ibe Bacon and Ham. 
(000 omitted.) | (000 omitted.) | (000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 
i { 
Quantity. Value. | | Quantity.; Value, | Quantity.) Value. (Quantity.| . Value. 
lb. £ Ib. £ Ib. £ lb. £ 
1891 1) 478 | 18 | 411 aoe or oO} 380° 
1896 1,912 | 75,994 | 45 | 821 8] 156 40 | 994 
1901 8,700 379,342 | 174 | 4,359 196 2,525 96 3,007 
1906 23,362 978,725 123} 3,268 258 4,906 141 | 4,996 
1911 33,044 | 1,518,993 127 3,723 1,127 | 17,471 618 17,561 
1913 22,396 1,009,169 131 4,210 1,144 | 24,176 ; 467 18,117 
1916* 4,306 259,834 191; 9,767 947 | 22,040 | 224 11,279 - 
1917* 25,280 | 1,761,300 2,153 | 84,986 4,225 | 135,634 476 22,009 
1918* 25,715 | 1,738,206 1,659 ; 72,341 8,692 | 332,483 | 2,809 | 173,064 
1919* 8,530 667,624 508 | 34,214 | 19,989 | 739,142 | 4,078 | 262,554 
1920* 7,059 596,414 1,179 | 76,582 | 14,078 | 612,998 | 1,639 | 125,849 - 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The decline in the exports in 1915-16 was due to shortage of shipping 
space; during the next two years large quantities were exported for war: 
purposes. In 1918-19 large shipments of bacon were sent to India, Egypt,. 
and Java. The export trade in butter is almost entirely with the United 
Kingdom, but during the last two years the quantity available for export 
was considerably reduced. The exports of condensed milk increased 
rapidly during the war period. 

The imports of butter, the production of New South Wales, into the United 
Kingdom during the last ten years are shown hereunder, and the proportion 
it bears:to the total imports of butter. 


1 


| Imports aa Butter | Propertion t) Total Imports of Butter | Proportion to Total 
Year. fro ‘Butter imported into)) Year. from Butter imported into. 
New South Wales. | United Kingdom. New South Wales. United Kingdom, 
ewt. percent. || owt. per cent. 
1910 217,780 5-03 ; 1915 158,222 416 
1911 281,588 6-54 ' 1916 32,575 1°50: 
1912 186,695 4-61 | 1917 169,024 9:36 
1913 155,936 3:77 | 1918 198,751 12:59 
1914 122,528 | 3:08 | 1919 118,974 7-63 
J 


The freight -a butter forwarded from Sydney to London during the 
1919-20 season was 5s. 3d, to 5s. 4d. per box of 56 lb., plus 5 per cent. 
primage; the rate has increased considerably since June, 1914, when it 
ranged from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per box. 
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The price of Austratian butter in London was fixed by Government. pro- 
claitation in September, 1917, at £10 6s. per cwt,. in Novemrber of that year 
the price was raised to £11. In January, 1918, the flat rate of £12 12s. per 
cwt. was fixed for all imported butter; in January, 1920, this rate was 
iricreased to £13 10s. 8d. ‘per ewt., and in the following month to £15. 13s. 4d. 


PovunTRy-FARMING. 

Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become so important commercially in the 
past ten years that a distinct industry dealing with poultry alone has been 
developed. Every effort is made to obtain the benefits of modern methods 
ef poultry-farm management, and to secure the best egg-laying and table 
breeds. To assist poultry farmers, the Department of Agriculture issues 
various publications on poultry culture and employs a Poultry Expert, 
whose advice is always available. Accurate statistics of production are 
not available, but a general estimate based on accessible returns shows that 
the value of production during 1919-20 was approximately £2,814,000. 


The following statement contains particulars for five years regarding 
poultry of all descriptions on farms or holdings of one acre and upwards. The 
absence of information as to the poultry kept on areas of less than one acre 
detracts, however, considerably from the value of the statement, which, 
therefore, does not include particulars of poultry kept for domestic purposes. 


| | E a y 
: 3 | Guinea Eggs obtained 
goth june. Sika tee, Ducks, &e. | Geese, &c, ed ke} Fowls. | oa kinds. 
| 1 | 
No. ' No. No. | No. | No, dozen. 
1916 3,208,000 159,500 17,200 | 146,700 | 5,410 | 13,628,000 
1917 8,729,000 197,600 19,500 | 182,800 | 6,180 | 14,314,000 
1918 3,732,000 213,500 20,200 148,000 ; 5,200 : 15,122,000 
1919 3,667,000 | 166,700 18,800 106,600 | 5,170 | 13,702,000 
1920 3,168,000 | 134;900 16,800 ! 85,300 | 3,980 12,062,000 
} | | i 


The number of poultry in the above table is given as at 30th June. On 
that date the number is at its lowest point, and on the 3lst Pecember 
would be probably twice as great. 

Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
‘different breeds, and ege-laying competitions, organised originally by private 
“gabscription, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
taral College, with the object of stimulating the poultry industry. These. 
competitions have attracted widespréad interest, and birds for competition 
are’sent from all parts of New South Wales, from the other Australian States, 
frem New Zealand, and some from America. 


By this means much'valuable information has been gained from practical 
- @xperiment and research; tests are arranged and records are kept of the cost 
of feeding. and of the results obtained from the various breeds of poultry, 
.and by different methods of tréatment. The expansion of poultry-raising 
wm. recent years has received a'great impetus from this source, insomuch as 
it produced data, previously unobtainable, as to the possibilities of poultry- 
‘farming’ asa ‘business, and ‘stimulated the: idea of bréeding for’ high’ egg 
production. : 
An ‘annual report in bullétm form, giving ‘partitulars and tabulated 
results of these competitions is issued by the Departurent of'Agrivulture. 
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BEE-KEEPING. 
The bee-keeping industry is at the present time of small importance, though 
there is ample imducement.for further'expansion. 


The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from year 
to year, as shown in the following table, which relates to the last ten years. 


Bee Hives. | eae 

Season, Pra ee hae eae Honey. jof Honey per | Beeswax, 

: Productive. pr oductive. Total. i a acral ve 3 

No. No. No. Ib. | Tb. Ib. 
1910-11 55,958 | 14,308 70,266 2,765,618 + 49-4 72,617 
1915-16 31,974 | 5,803 37,777 1,590,384. 49°7 29,919 
1916-17 33,317 | 7,454 40,771 1,665,293 50:0 29,434 
1917-18 50,668 | 10,314 60,982 8,875,511; 76-4 53,342 
1918-19 27,629 16,230 43,859 879,776 | 318 | 19,231 
1919-20 17,534 | 10,384 27,918 472,340 | 26-9 12,195 


The low average yields in the early portion of the period under review were 
attributed to dry conditions and to the use of box-hives. The improvements 
in the years 1915-16 to 1917-18 synchronised with the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Apiaries Act, and the yield per productive hive during 1917-18, 
76-4 lb., constituted a record and was 56 per cent. above the experience 
of the previous ten years. The year 1918-19 and 1919-20 were disastrous for 
the bee-keeping industry, owing to prolonged dry weather and absence of 
flowers. There was high mortality amongst the bees, the total number of 
hives decreased in these two years by 54 per cent. and bee-keeping as an 
industry was in a worse position than at any time during the previous ten. 
years. The production in 1919 and 1920 was the lowest in the period under 
review, and the decrease in the number of productive hives, as compared 
with the previous year, represents 66 per cent. 

Frame hives are now in general use, as.the box-hive has been condemned. 
Special legislation which has been passed with reference to apiculture, is 


more fully detailed in the chapter relating to Agriculture, in earlier issues of 
this Year Book. 


The estimated value of the production in 1919-20 of honey was £13,284, 
and of beeswax £1,220, the production for each division being as follows :— 


Division. - Honey. | Beeswax. 
; 
Ib. Ib. 

Coastal Sa 23 sss 178,429 5,041 

Tableland Ses Pe vase 116,792 2;931 

Western Slopes ade su 154,829 3,826 

. Central Plains.and Riverina ... 18,630 371 

Western Division sie ah ‘4,260 26 
_——_______—— 

Total... saad 472,340 12,295 


Watur or Dairy inp Funwvarp. ‘Propuction. 

‘Ht.is evident from the foregoing that the dairying snd farmyard industries 
are.important factors:in the rural production of New South Wales. “The value 
of production in 1919-20 amounted to £11;793;000, or £5 18s. per head: of 
population; the dairying industry yielded £7,843,000, swine £1,121,000, 
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poultry £2,814,000, and bees £15,000. The value of production in cach year 
since 1901 has been as follows :-— 


| Milk (not | | 
Year. | Butter. | Cheese. | Let prape oe Swine. sad ee Bees. Total. 
Cheese). 
(000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | ¢000) 
fi 6 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901 1,682 —-86 | + 312) . 145 266 671 26] 3,188 
1902 | 1,789) ~ 136 ag 135 372 732 24| 3,601 
1903 | 1,872 | 185 | 430 | 135 254 821 29 3,676. 
1904 | 1,954) 84) 347| 187/242) 609 35| 3,468 
1905 | 2,289 102; 408 211 324| 899 22| 4,255 | 
1906 | 9,477 123 | 332 243 300 | 1,008 23 4,506 
1907 2,508 , 7 418 256 227 | 1,035 30 | 4,586 
1908 2,918 | 152 | 465 332/202; 1,202! 35) 5,301 
1909 2,770, 125 561 305 922 | 1,309 29 | 5,321 
1910 | 3,370 | 122, 615 355 334 | 1,170 41 | 6,007 
1911 | 3,631 | 129 | 619 389 447 | 1,280 39) 6,534 
1912 3,895 | 168 | 750 406 539} 1,401 33| 7,192 
1913 | 3,450 170 950 385 500 | 1,578 30 7,063 
1914-15 | 4,038 170 962' 528 538 1,597 18 | 7,846 
1915-16 3,198 | 167! 1,084 419 605 2,144 32| 7,649 
1916-17 4,740 227' 1,059! 657 795; 1,908 33| 9,419 
1917-18 4,954 250 | 1,618 | 668 990°} 2,082 73 | 10,635 
1918-19 4,537 204 1,949 709 | 1,153 | 2,501 20 | 11,073 
1919-20 4,712 278 | 2,132; 721) 1,121) 2,814 15| 11,793 


The value of production from these industries increased during the period 
under review from £3,188,000 to £11,793,000, and the increase was fairly 
steady throughout the period. The bulk of these commodities is produced 
for home consumption, and prices rise and fall in accordance with local 
seasonal conditions. For this reason the annual value of production does 
not reflect a decrease in the quantity produced in adverse seasons to the 
same extent as agricultural and pastoral products produced for the oversea 
market. 


Butter is the principal item of dairy produce; the value of the butter 
produced in 1919-20 was £4,712,000 as compared with £1,682,000 in 1901. 
The return from poultry farming, which is next in importance, has increased 
considerably during the last two years; the production from the industry 
is somewhat understated, because records are not obtainable of the produc- 
tion on areas of less than one acre. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices obtained during the last seven years in the 
Sydney markets for the principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce 
are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year represents 
the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take into account the 
quantity sold during the month. 


) A ie oe ° = 


Dairy.and | | | 4 
Poultry Farm 1914, 1915, 1916. i 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920, 
Produce, | : | : | : 
) i 
£sa,dal/£ad|/£ad/£sal/f£adi/f£adaiead 
Milk ... gal! 0 011310 1.0/0 1 2/0 1 280 1. 23/0 1 63/0 1 9 
Butter ... lb. | 0 0113/0 1 -23}0 1 3/0 1 43/0 1 43/0 1 73/0 2 1 
Cheese ...,, 0 0 74310 0 9/0 0 93/0 0 930 010/0 1 O2}0 1 33 
Bacon ...,, | 0 0 92) 0 0103/0 0113/0 0113)0 1 0/0 1 13/0 1 6° 
Eggs ...doz)0 11/0 1 44/0 1340 1 0/0 1 2/0 1 90 117 
Poultry— * j 
Fowls | 
(Roosters)pr.| 0°5 5/0 5 610 5 91/0 5 9/0 5 910 70/07 9 
Ducks | i 
(English),, | 0 4 5/0 311/0 411/0 4 91/0 4 9'0 510,07 4 
Geese »;0 6 8/0 6 4/0 8 0/0 9 9/0 9 9,010 5j)011 9 
Turkeys i { 
(Cocks) ,| 011 2/013 3/014 3/015 6/017 6!1 5 8|115 8 
Bee produce— | | | 
Honey lb. | 0 03/0 O 43/0 0 43)0 0 43/0 0 43:0 0 640 0 8 
Wax, |0 124/0 14/0 1 440 1 6} 0 1103/0 2 0 | 0 2 0% 
} t 


Almost without exception prices increased each year, the greatest rises 
occurring in 1919 and 1920. In 1920 butter was 118 per cent. dearer than 
in 1914, bacon 108 per cent., eggs 77 per cent., and milk.78 per cent. 


‘FORESTRY. 
Tum forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are-Crown lands. 
Nearly 7 million acres of State lands have been either dedicated or reserved 
for the preservation and growth of timber. 

The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of useful 
timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of good 
commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as iron- 
bark, tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in other timbers there are about 
twenty-five varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the timber 
supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 

Following the report of a Royal Commission appointed in 1907, a Forestry 
Department was established under the Forestry Act, 1909. This Act was 
repealed Ly the Forestry Act, 1916, which became law on the 1st November, 
1916, and provided for the constitution of a Forestry Commission, consisting 
of three members, one being Chief Commissioner. 

The Commission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, whieh provides for the control and management of the State forests 
and timber reserves, for the training of forest officers, for the conduct of 
research work, and for the collection of statistics in connection with forestry. 

The Commission may dispose of timber and products of any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 


(a) take and sell such timber and products ; 

(b) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the same; 

(c) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same ; 

(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary motive power; 

(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber, and manu- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes. 


One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills 
as indicated in (e) above, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforestation, 
survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for pur- 
poses incidental thereto, except that the expenditure of an amount exceeding 
£5,000 on any particular work is subject to the approval of the Minister. 

The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the pur- 
pose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. f 

Timber-getters’ and other licenses may beissued by the Commission, and 
exclusive rights to take timber products from specified areas of State forest 
or timber reserves may also be granted. 

Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
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Royalty must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
any State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under any 
tenure from the Crown which require the payment of royalty; but such 
royalty is not payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within @ timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any timber 
which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, or 
Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease granted 
before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under permit. 

The Act provides for regulations on the following matters :—Licenses, 

t¢c., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the conditions 

under which licenses, etc., may be granted; the protection and preservation 
of timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of timber; the 
kinds, sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; the conditions 
under which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the organisation of 
a system of education in scientific forestry. 

The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for pro- 
clamation of State forests; and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 

“ The Australian Forestry Journal” is issued monthly by the Commission 
with the object of interesting the public in forestry, and it is distributed 
gratis among a large number of public bodies. 

As an aid to forest management a Training School in Forestry was opened 
in March, 1920, under the instruction of a Bachelor of Science in Forestry, 
and seven students entered for the course. This school serves the purpose of 
training men for the service of the State, but it is probable that before long 
a National School of Forestry will be established for the training of officers 
for all Australian services. 

A large amount of regenerative work has been done in connection 
with the Murray River and the inland forests. Experimental works have 
been started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the capacity 
of different classes of hardwood forest for re-afforestation, and to ascertain the 
best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the promotion 
of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the object of 
utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 300,000 acres 
are suitable for the purpose. 

On 30th June, 1920, the total area of Crown lands proclaimed as State 
Forests was 5,085,050 acres, and the area of timber reserves was 1,746,069 
acres. 


State Forest Nurseries and Plantations. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of — 
plants of commercial types. The planted area is about 42 acres; exchanges 
of seeds and plants are made with similar institutions in various parts of 
the world. Branch Nurseries of various dimensions have been established 
in practically every forestry district in the State, and the total area planted 
during the year 1919 was 3964 acres. Large areas have been cleared and 
prepared for planting, and will be utilised when a suitable opportunity 
presents itself. 


To supplement the supply of softwood in the State, afforestation has been 
commenced in eighteen distinct areas, and, with existing planting schemes, 
an area of 100,000 acres is involved. Preliminary surveys in the southern 
highlands disclose an area of 150,000 acres suitable for the growth of softwoods 
and indigenous hardwood, and as this land is used only for summer grazing 
at present there is a possibility of extension in afforestation. 
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Production and Consumption of Timber. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1920, there were 477 licensed sawmills. 
The employees numbered 5,660, and the value of plant and machinery was 
estimated at £828,449. The output of native timber amounted to 160,627,000 
superficial feet, valued at the mills at £1,929,695. 

The estimated value of production from Forestry in 1919-20 was 
£1,527,000, as at the place of production. The following table shows the 
value of Forestry production in New South Wales since the year 1901 :— 


roa 


+d 7 Value. 
Year. (000 ried Year. (000 omitted.) 

; | £ £ 
1961 554 1911 998 
1902 H 513 1912 1,083 
1903 Is 594. 1913 1,130 
1904 722 1915* 1,070 
1905 | 833 1916* 1,045 
1906 1,008 1917* 1,094 
1907 1,017 1918* 1,093 
1908 990 1919* 1,306 
1909 899 1920* 1,527 
1910 } 906 


*Year ended 30th June. 


The output of native timber from local sawmills increased rapidly in the 
years preceding the war, but owing to the disorganisation of shipping and of 
all business enterprise, the export trade declined and production decreased. 
The following table shows the average annual output of native timber from 
sawmills in New South Wales before the war and in successive years there- 
after, and for comparative purposes the gross consumption of native and. 
imported timbers is shown for the past four years, as estimated by the 
Forestry Commission. 

i 


Estimated Gross Consumption of 


[ 
Annual Output Timber. 
of Native Timber | 
Period. from Saw Mills, | i 
(000 omitted.) | Native. 1 Imported. 
| ' (000 omitted.) | (000 omitted.) 
super feet. | super feet. super feet, 
1910-14* 149,294 t t 
1915+ 140,940 | t ft. 
1916+ 115,201 | } | . 
1917+ 125,243 \ 261,000 125,976 
1918f 126,745 285,925 92,628 
1919+ 131,617 291,225 86,687 
1920T 155,114 318,040 86,637 


* Mean of 5 years. t+ Year ended 30th June. t Not estimated, 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign sources of supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, and the countries bordering the 
Baltic Sea are most important. It is hoped, however, that the steps now 
being taken by the Forestry Commission to plant extensive areas with high- 
class American and other soft-woods will ultimately render the State 
independent of imported timbers. 
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Imports and Exports of Timber. 


In the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. A 
rapid increase in imports proceeded until the outbreak of war, indicating 
that a growing demand existed locally for soft-woods. Though the forests 
of the State abound in high-class hard-woods, it is not probable that the 
export trade will ever assume important proportions. 


Imports. Experts-——Australian Producc. 
Year. Undressed. Undressed. 
Other. Total | Other. | Total 
Value | Value, 
Quantity. Value. : Quantity. | Value. 
1 | : 
sup. feet.| <£ £ |. £ sup. feet. ££ £ 


1901 | 68,369,135 | 322,642| 137,123 | 459,765)10,385,618 | 66,346 (58,664 | 125,010 
1906 | 84,771,918 | 444,563) 81,850 | 526,413|29,321,865 | 325,805 | | 9, 361) 335,166 
1911 ‘164,379,875 | 955,344) 209,028 }1,164,372/28,397,961 | 250,990 17, 949 | 268,939 
3915-16'119,232,376 | 814,102| 74,305 | 888,407/15,098,981 | 144,486 |10, 965 |.155,451 
1917-18! 93,936,763 | 815,700/ 39,245 | 854,945/11,292,281 / 167,364 | 7,897 | 175,261 
1918-19] 83,187,747 |1,089,288) 56,580 |1,145,868| 8,613,784 | 126,135 | 9,820 | 135,955 
1919-20! 85,975,377 |1,442,511| 60,245 |1,502,756) 9,964,984 | 168,828 25; 520 | 194,348 


t 


Included in the value of other timber imported and exported during the 
year 1919-20 are such items as staves, laths, shingles, spokes, etc., which are 
not sold in superficial feet. The total value of these items amounted to 
£32,512 imports and £11,638 exports. 


Forestry Licenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted at nominal sums for the purposes of 
-obtaining timber and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the 
occupation of land. Considerable revenue, however, is gained from royalties 
on timber, agistment, and occupation fees, etc., which are chargeable in 
addition to the license and permit fees abovementioned. 


The revenue collected by the State from Timber Licenses and from Royalty 
on timber during each year since 1910 is given in the following fapiee — 


Timber Royalty on Total Timber ‘Roy! aity on 


Year. |hieenses, &.| ‘Timber. Year, Licenses, &c.!. Timber. Total, 
pe ee = Ea 2 ———— Baia - 
| 
£ : £ £ i £ £ £ 
1910 10,877 68,107 


1911 11,153 | 79,165 | 90,318 1917+ 9,136 | 58,137 | 67,273 
1912 10,998 | 85,967 96,965 | 1918t | 12,938 | 58,031 | 70,969 
1913 | 12,251 85,362 | 97,613 |, 1919+ | 26,705 | 70,887 | 97,592 
1914* | 6,593 | 39,531 | 46,124 |) 1920+ | 52,000 | 95,040 | 147,040 
1915+ | 11,365 | 76,021 87,386 | 


70,960 | 81,837 || 1916+] 8,701 | 59,406 
| 
| 


* Six months ended 30th June. + Year ended 30th June. 


The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means greatly increased profits, and there 
is reason for expecting increased revenue as the result of forest improvement 
in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and, to larger size. 
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FISHERIES. 


THE waters along the coast of New South Wales contain numerous varieties 
of fish, but the fishing industry is being but slowly developed. ‘The principal 
sources of the supply. of marine fish are the coastal lakes and estuaries, the 
sea beaches and ocean waters, while Murray cod is obtained in the inland 
rivers. . Fishermen generally confine their attention to the coastal lakes 
and estuaries. Out of 3,164 licensed fishermen operating in 1920 only 198 
worked ocean waters. 


The most extensive development may be expected in the ocean waters, 
where large shoals of deep-sea fish such as great tunnies, Spanish mackerel, 
bonito, mackerel, kingfish, tailer, salmon, and many other pelagic fishes 
travel in large shoals. There are also immense quantities of pilchards, 
sprats, and other “ herring-kind,”’ as well as sea garfish and others. 


Crayfishing and the oyster industry are also capable of great development, 
and mussels could be farmed successfully in a somewhat similar way to 
oysters, in many cases in places where the oyster will not flourish. The 
expansion of the oyster industry depends to a certain extent upon a diffusion 
of the knowledge of successful oyster culture among oyster growers. Intense 
cultivation at Port Stephens has produced excellent results in recent years. 

Whaling operations have been conducted intermittently, but it is con- 
sidered that two shore stations with two steam whaling gunboats each 
could be maintained profitably on the coast of the State. The season begins 


in June and ends in November, though whales may be taken before and ' 


after that period. 


ContROL OF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, control of the fisheries of the State, 
previously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a 
Board to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of 
service, and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to the dimen- 
sions of nets, closure of inland and tidal waters, net-fishing, and other such’ 
matters. Underanamending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was dissolved 
and its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief Secretary being 
charged with the administration of the Act. 


Fishing Licenses. 


Persons catehing fish for sale in tidal or inland waters must be licensed, 
also boats used for this purpose, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced 
to half that amount if the license is issued after 30th June and before 
Ist December. 


The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1920 was 
3,388, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,816 fishing boats; the fees 
received amounted to £1,422. 
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The following table shows the number and value of the boats used in general 
fisheries and in oyster fisheries during 1920; the figures do not include the 
State Trawling vessels : 


General fisheries. Oyster fisheries. 
Description. i 
Number.| Value. Number. | Value. 
; “at a 
i £ |  £ 
Boats not more than 24 feet over all— ] | 
With motor eee see ee bine ar 226 | 26,800 68 | 6,685 
Without motor ... a8 oe Re Zee 660 | 23,561 342 | 5,037 
| 
Boats more than 24 feet over-all— | | 
With motor ae Sas eat i 48 | 13,100 | 13 | 2,650 
Without motor ... see ave acy os | za 16 | 924 
Steamer 1, 1,000 ae 
Total .. ue ewe] 985] 84,481, 480! 15,208 


Oyster Leases. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approx- 
mate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
Minister; the areas are classified as average, special, or inferior lands. 


The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
& like period; no area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per 
annum is payable, may be leased to any person not already an oyster lessee. 


Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after the 
land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be confined to areas 
along the approximate high-water mark. 


Leases of inferior lands are granted for a term not exceeding ten years, 
with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 


During the year 1920 applications for leases numbered 655, representing 
135,980 yards of foreshore and 6223 acres of off-shore leases; at the end of 
the year the existing leases numbered 3,642; the length of foreshores held 
was 1,041,500 yards; and there were deep-water leases to the extent of 9474 
acres. The deposits paid with the applications for leased areas were £1,144, 
while the rentals received during the year for leased areas were £7,616. 


PRODUCTION FROM FISHERIES. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, bream, black- 
fish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray cod—a fresh- 
water fish; salmon, tailer, trevally, leather-jacket, gurnard, and others, are 
gradually gaining favour in the local markets. 


Fish.—Exclusive of fish marketed by the State Trawling Industry, the 
quantity consigned to Sydney and Newcastle markets during 1920 amounted 
to 183,913 baskets, of which 2,689 baskets were condemned. In addition 
6,939 baskets of fish were consigned from the Tweed River to Brisbane, and 
16,000 baskets ‘are recorded as having been sold in various fishing centres 
in coastal areas, but these figures are incomplete. A basket of fish weighs 
approximately 84 lb. 
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As usual the bulk of the supplies came from the estuaries and lakes on 
the northern part of the coast-line. A small proportion, chiefly snapper, 
came from the ocean, this being principally the produce of long-line 
fishing. The main sources of the fresh fish supply during 1920 are indicated 
below :— 


Baskets. , Baskets. 
Clarence River... ane .. 45,583 Botany Bay and George’s River 9,196 
Wallis Lake ae ae ws 14,475 Camden Haven... eine wes 8,470 
Lake Illawarra... “at ies 11,863 Hawkesbury River see Se 7,909 
Manning River... ss .. 10,630 Port Stephens ... ani 5a 7,776 
Lake Macquarie ... ee ae 10,372 Macleay River ... ae ae 5,755 
Tuggerah Lakes ... mate we 9,390 Richmond River sas te 5,646 


Notwithstanding the immense shipping development and consequent 
‘increase of traffic, and the large reclamation of foreshores of recent years, 
it is of special interest to note that the marketed production from Port 
Jackson was as much as 3,088 baskets. The actual production was very 
much greater, because a considerable quantity was sold in the suburbs of 
Sydney without passing through the markets. 


The total production of fish, as recorded during 1920, was about 
23,000,000 Ib. 


Crayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) marketed during 
1920 was 76,752; the number captured was very much greater, but many 
were lost by death before marketing, and 1,188 were condemned. The 
principal source of supply was the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle 
to Port Macquarie. From Port Stephens alone over 31,000 were marketed. 

Prawns.—A quantity of 6,099 baskets; or, approximately, 243,900 quarts 
of marine prawns (Peneus) was marketed during 1920; about 95 baskets 
were condemned. These figures do not includ» prawns sold for bait. 


Crabs.—About 656 baskets of crabs wer marketed. These comprised 


several species of swimming-crabs, notably sae Blue (Lupa) and the Mangrove 
(Scylla). 


Oysters.—During the year 1920 the oyster production of the State amounted 
to 25,021 sacks of the Rock Oyster (Ostrea cucullata). This output was 
principally the result of artificial cultivation. 


Value of Production. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as recorded 


during the year ended 30th June, 1920, was approximately £470,400, made 
up as follows :— 


Fresh Fish— £ 
State Trawling Industry, 6,277,101 Ib. he -.- 117,696 
Other ae ee Sas 204,163 baskets... «. 255,204 

Crayfish sas ise wes 6,297 dozen se «=: 9,446 

Prawns... nes ee se 6,004 baskets... «. 12,008 

Crabs ... _ tse ae 656 baskets... oe 984 

Oysters wt i ae 25,021 sacks ass w. 75,062 


Total Value... a wee £470,400 
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This amount, £470,400, is exclusive of the value of fish condemned, or 
sold in fishing and other centres and not recorded, or used for fertiliser and 
oil, the value of molluscs other than oysters, and of the products of whale 
and dolphin fisheries. 

The value of fish, fresh and preserved, imported into the State of New 
South Wales during 1920 was £584,649; as against this the value of exports 
was £81,697, comprising re-exports (tinned, potted, &c.) and fresh and 
smoked fish for ships’ stores. 

The following table shows the value of production from fisheries since the 
year 1901 :— 


— | (oot cuvitted) , | = (000 omitted). ~ 

; 
1901 179 jn 197 
1902 182 ° } 1912 220 
1903 185 | i918 | 270 
1904 188 | 191s* | 237 
1905 177 | lg16* | 325 
1906 166 | 1917* 303 
1907 156 | 1918* 307 
1908 175 '  qg1g* | 335 
1909 197 | 1920" | 470 
1910 202 | 

| 


* Year ended 30th June, 


Tur State Trawitine INDUSTRY, 


The State Trawling Industry is carried on independently of the other 
‘fisheries of the State, as it is essentially a commercial project. 

This undertaking was established in 1915 with the object of improving the - 
conditions of the fishing industry by augmenting the supply and by affording 
facilities for speedy distribution to the consumers. Fishing operations are - 

‘conducted with seven steel steam trawlers, which use the full-sized com- 
mercial otter trawl net. Trawling has been confined principally to grounds 
off Botany Heads, a few miles south of Port Jackson, and in the vicinity of 
Eden and Green Cape, while some fishing has been done between Sydney and 
Newcastle, and in the waters off the North Coast. The catches are landed 
at a central receiving depot at Woolloomooloo Bay, where there are cold 
storage facilities, and vessels trawling in the Northern waters may discharge 
‘at a distributing dep3t in Newcastle. 

The bulk of the fish handled is distributed by means of retail shops, of 
which fourteen have been opened in the Metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, 
and five in country towns. In addition, arrangements have been made 
with the councils of twenty-five country municipalities to receive and market 
fish on account of the State Trawling Industry. The principal varieties 
of trawled fish are flathead, gurnard, leatherjacket, skate, barracouta, sawfish, 
snapper, and John Dory. 
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FisH PRESERVING. 


The fishes especially suitable for treatment, by canning, smoking, or 
salting, include pilchard, sandy sprat, anchovy, tailer, samson fish, cow- 
anyung, kingfish, trevally, mackerel, bonito, little tunny, southern tunny, 
and Spanish mackerel. Canneries have been established at various times 
in New South Wales, but the irregularity of supplies under present con- 
ditions, together with certain climatic disadvantages, militated against their 
success. 


Fiso CuLttorE anpD ACCLIMATISATION. 


Acclimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, particularly trout, has met with 
success in New South Wales. Californian rainbow trout have been intro- 
duced in all suitable streams. Trout fishing now constitutes an important 
attraction for tourists and sportsmen in the districts watered by the Murrum- 
bidgee and Snowy Rivers and their tributaries, and in the New England and 
Western mountain districts. A trout hatchery is maintained at Prospect, 
and considerable numbers of young fry are distributed annually. 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


AutHouaH New South Wales is not entirely independent of external sources 
of food supply, the articles which enter most largely into daily consumption— 
meat, bread, milk and butter—are all produced within the State in sufii- 
cient quantity to meet local demands, and to leave a surplus for export. 


ConsumpTION oF Foon. 


With the cessation, on the 13th September, 1910, of the system of keeping 
records of interstate trade, it became difficult to determine accurately the 
quantity of commodities consumed within the State; consequently, tables 
which had been published previously were discoutinued. In view, however, of 
the special interest attached to the question of food consumption, particularly 
in relation to the cost of living, efforts were made in 1916 to obtain this 
information again, and in spite of the absence of official records of interstate 
trade, the following estimates are published with a large degree of confidence 


as indicative of the consumption of the more important articles of diet during 
the year 1920. 


In order to show the changes of regimen during the last 20 years, similar 
information is shown for the years 1901 and 1911; in regard to the latter 
year it has been assumed that the consumption of all the commodities except 
meat was the same as in the three years, 1907-09, and the quotations for 
1920 relate to the year ended on the 30th June :— 


{y 
Consumption per head! Consumption per head 
per annum, | per annum. 
Commodity. Unit. | I Commodity. bit. | 
| 1801, | 1911, | 1920. i 1901. | 1911. | 1920. 
t i \ \ 
Boat - — 7 ap - se Pent Sa ey 
Meat—Beef .. --, Ib, 134°4 | 150°9 92°53 | Bread .. eg ~ | 2-1b. | 102°0 | 102°0 $90 
Mutton.. «+, Ib. 90°7 | 101°3 69'4 |, loaves 
Pork .. .. Ib. 46, 50] 27! Rice 2. 6... Tbe OT} 2) 58 
Bacon and Ham; jb. 9-0 10°7 S38 | Sagoand Tapioco -..| Ib. | * 1:9 20 19 
i —oo _' -~| Oatmeal iS, .-| lb. 7:0 76 | 56 
Total Meat) lb. | 288°7 | 2¢7°9 | 1754 |, Sugar .. act .-| Ib. | 1078) 13°38 | 105° 
— -) Jam. oi «| 1b. 14°2 157 10°2 
Fish—Fresh & Smoked, lb. 48 64 113 | Butter .. a8 oz]» db: 16°8 2671 29°9 
Preserved «-| Tb. 47 43 34 | Cheese... ae «| Tb. 37 85 39 
2 ae -|; Milk—Fresh .. 1] gal. | 164] 1rd | 20-7 
Total Fish..' 1b. 95 | 107) 147 | Preserved ..) Ib. ob | 4d G0 
é —;——_-, ——_-| Tea - oa «-| Ib. 79 7:3 85 
Potatoes ie «ei Tb. | 197-7 | 181°0 | 105°4 | Coffee .. af +e) OZ. 13°3 | 110 12°2 
Flour... =| Ib. | 2444 | 2284 | 222°8 


From the above table it will be seen that there has been a marked decline 
in the consumption of some leading articles of diet ; and as that decline has 
not been accompanied apparently by a corresponding increase in respect of 
other articles, it might be inferred that there has been either a lowering of the 
standard of living, or an elimination of waste and an adjustment of dietary. 
There is little doubt that the great cheapness of meat in the earlier years 
caused a wasteful consumption, and much of it taken for individua! use was 
practically thrown away. It is remarkable, however, that the table shows 
also a decline in the consumption of bread ; and as meat is rich in proteins 
(tissue-formers), and moderately supplied with fat, while bread is largely the 
source of the supply of the necessary carbohydrates (work and heat producers) 
in a bread-and-meat diet, a correlative decline in the consumption of both 


bread and meat points to a more economic dietary, subject to certain 
modifications which will be considered later. 
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In comparison with 1901 there were decreases per head in the annual con- 
sumption of the following important articles of diet -—Meat 65-3 lb., potatoes 
92-3 lb., flour 21-6 lb., bread 12lb., jam 4 lb., rice 3-9 lb., oatmeal 1:4 lb., 
sugar 2°7 Ib. There were increases in butter 10-3 Ib., fish 5:2 lb., fresh milk 
4-3 gallons, and preserved milk 2°5 lb. As approximately one-third of the 
meat sold for consumption is bone and waste, the actual decrease in con- 
sumption would be about 43 Ib. 


Meat. 


The following statement shows the average annual consumption per head 
of the various kinds of meat in each year since 1901 :— 


Year. ra een Pork. ae Total. 
{ lb. lb. i 1b. Ib, qb. 
1901 | 134°4 90°7 46 9-0 238°7 
1902 122°] 99°2 3°8 77 232°8 
1903 112-4 90°3 41 6-2 213°0 
1904 127°6 73°3 39 8-1 212°9 
1905 133°5 82-2 46 9°7 230-0 
1906 i 140°5 898 . 4:2 9-2 943-7 
1907 i 145-7 91°6 3°7 8:3 249°3 
1908 | 141-1 %3 | 35 | 74 5 2483 
1909 1476 101-4 | 28 | F5 259 °3 
1910 145°3) 1000 | 59 9:1 260°3 
1911 150°9 101°3 50 10°7 267°9 
1912 165°4 90°9 6-2 111 273°6 
1913 152°4 93°8 3°8 9°8 259°8 
1914-15 121°6 78'8 3:0 94 212°8 
1915-16 98°7 73°1 2-0 8-0 181-8 
1916-17 95:0 69°8 36 9°6 178°0 
1917-18 85:2 ~ 62:7 40 10:1 162°0 
1918-19 | 813 67°9 6-4 84 164°0 
1919-20 92°5 69-4 2-7 8°8 173°4 


The quantity of meat consumed is still large, though it has declined con- 
siderably. The consumption declined in each year from 1901 to 1904, when 
it was 212°9 lb.-per head; in 1905 it increased by 17 lb. per head, and the 
upward movenient continued until in 1912 the average quantity amounted to 
273-6 lb. per head. Then it decreased rapidly until in 1915-16 it was Jess 
than two-thirds of the consumption in 1912, the decrease being general in all 
kinds of meat. The decline continued, though at a slower rate, during 
the succeeding two years, and in 1917-18 the average consumption was 
only 162 lb. per head, or 111-6 lb. below the average in 1912. In 1918-19 
there was a slight increase, and during the following year there was an 
increase of 9-4 lb. per head. 


As a general rule, fluctuations in the average consuwption are the result. 
of variations in prices. Thus a rise in prices in 1902, on account of 
drought, was followed by a marked decline in consumption, but when prices 
fell the consumption did not increase immediately as the effects of the 
drought had reduced the spending capacity of the people. 


During the prosperous years, 1909 to 1912, variations in prices did not 
greatly affect the consumption, but in 1913 and following years the average 
quantity consumed decreased in each year as the price increased. In 
1918-19 the prices dropped by about 6 per cent., and the consumption 
increased slightly. In the following year the price rose by 9 per cent.; 
nevertheless there was an increase of nearly 6 per cent, in the consumption, 
which mcy be attributed to increases in wages in consequence of a rise of 17s, 
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per week in the living wage declared in October, 1919. It is noticeable that. 
the increase was in the consumption of beef, to which preference is generally 
given in periods of prosperity. 

The following statement shows the variations in the average consumption, 
and in the levels of the average retail prices of meat (including bacon), since 
1901, the figure for that year being taken as 100 in each case :— 


Average Retail Average Retail 
Annua - . = 

Year, Ta anttion _ Prices. Year, pe pon Trices. 
1901 ; 100 100 1911] 112 101 
1902 98 123 |}, | «-1912 | 115 113 
1903 89 115 1913 109 117 
1904 89 106 | 1914-15 89 150 
1905 96 100 1915-16 | 76 293 
1906 102 101 1916-17 75 227 
1907 | 104 104 1917-18 68 238 
1908 104 110 1918-19 69 223 
1909 109 102 1919-20 73 242 
1910 | 109 100 


The decline in the consumption of meat has not apparently been counter- 
balanced by an increase in the consumption of fish, which as a food is 
inferior in every respect. The quantity of fish consumed represented 14:71b. 
per head in 1920, viz., fresh and smoked 11°3 lb., and preserved 3-4 lb. 
As regards the former there has been an increase of 6°5 lb. since 1901, 
while the latter shows a decrease of 1°3 lb. which may be attributed to arise 
in price. 

It is, however, very probable that a growing consumption of rabbits has 
partially replaced the decline in the consumption of meat. The local con- 
sumption of this type of food is difficult to ascertain, but is estimated to 
be now from 60,000 to 80,000 pairs per week, which is much greater than 
in the early years under review. 


It is probable also that the diminution in the consumption of meat has 
been made good partially by an increased consumption of eggs. The number 
of eggs, however, used as food, either directly or as ingredients in cakes, 
pastry, puddings, etc., cannot be ascertained accurately. 


Potatoes. 


The consumption of potatoes decreased from 197-7 lb. in 1901 and 181 Ib. 
in 1911 per head to 105°4 1b. during the period under review. Of the com- 
modities shown in the table, potatoes are subject to the greatest fluctuations 
as to supply and price, and the consumption varies accordingly. In 1901 
the average price for 14 lb. was lijd., in 1911 it was 124d., in 1919 
it was 2s. 9d., and in the following year 2s. 24d. Local production is not 
equal to the demand, and has declined greatly, so that it is necessary to 
import large supplies from the neighbouring States. The average annual 
production during the three years 1899-1901 was 68,800 tons; during 
1909-11 it was 97,700 tons; but during the last three years it was only 
43,400 tons. 

Bread and Flour. 


The average consumption of bread in 1920 was 99 loaves (2 lb.) per 
head. It is the opinion of those in the trade that the introduction 
of day-baking in the middle of 1914 caused a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
the consumption of bread, as a result of the comparative staleness of the. 
loaf baked on the day preceding delivery. However, owing to a recent 
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adjustment of the hours of baking, the practice now is to deliver the bread- 
on the day it is baked, in order to satisfy the popular demand for hot bread ; 
and the consumption has increased. 


Such food commodities as potatoes and bread were of greater importance 
in the usual family dietary in early years than at the present time, when a 
variety of vegetables and other foods are obtainable readily. It is estimated 
that the consumption per head of bread in 1901 was 105 loaves, in 1911 it 
was 102 loaves, and in 1916 it was 96 loaves. 


The consumption of flour is stated at 222-8 lb. per head. The quantity 
includes approximately 149,000 tons (149 lb. per head) used for bread, and 
12,890 tons (12°9 lb. per head) used in biscuit factories, but the quantity 
used by pastrycooks is not available. Exclusive of the quantity used for 
bread,, biscuits, etc., it is estimated that the average household consumption 
of flour by a family of five persons is about 4 lb. per week, or 42 1b, per 
head per annum, 


Oatmeal, Rice, and Sago. 


The consumption of oatmeal rose slightly from 7 lb. per head in 1901 to 
76 lb. in 1911, but it has declined since to 5-6 lb., probably on account of 
an increased consumption of other breakfast foods. The consumption of 
sago and tapioca shows but slight alteration, and the quantity of rice has 
decreased from 9-7 lb. to 5°8 Ib. per head. Supplies of rice are obtained 
by importation ; it was scarce and dear during 1919 and 1920. 

Sugar. 

The quantity of sugar consumed—105:1 lb. per head—appears high, though 
it was 107-8 lb. or 2-7 lb, higher in 1901. In computing the average it is not. 
possible to allow for the quantities used in the manufacture of products such 
as jam, of which the exportation has increased greatly, having risen from 
700,000 lb. per annum during the period 1899-1901 to 16 0009, 000 Ib. in 
1919-20. The records of the manufacturing industry in 1919-20 show that 
10,545 tons of sugar (11°8 lb. per head) were used for jam and canned fruit ; 
2,975 tons (3°3 lb. per head) for biscuits ; 2,258 tons (2°6 Ib. per head) in 
condensed milk factories ; 5,732 tons (6'4 lb. per head) in breweries ; 3,210° 
tons (3-6 lb. per head) in aerated water factories ; and 8,352 tons (9°3 Ib. 
per head) in making confectionery, 


The average household consumption of sugar is estimated at 6 lb, per week 
for a family of five persons, or 62 1b. per head per annum. Refined sugar 
is classed as a practically pure carbohydrate, and its food value is very high. 


Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 


Butter is an important item of food in New South Wales, and the con- 
sumption increased from 19°6 lb, per head in 1901 to 26 lb. in 1911, 
and to 30 lb. in 1920. During the last three years the production of 
butter in New South Wales amounted, on the average, to nearly 
70,000,000 lb. per annum, which was more than sufficient to supply the 
local demand, and a considerable quantity was exported. 


The quantity of cheese consumed has not varied greatly, but the quantity 
of fresh milk has increased from 16:4 gallons to 20°7 gallons per head, and 
of condensed milk from 3-5 Ib. to 6 Ib. 


Tea and Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consumption amongst all classes, the average annual 
consumption being 8-5 lb. per head, or about half a pound more per head 
than.20 years ago. Of coffee, on the other hand, the average, which has 
not varied materially, was only 12:2 oz. per head. 
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ConsuMPrion oF INTOXICANTS. 


As with other commodities, so with alecholic beverages, the figures relating 
to local consumption in years later than 1909 were not published until the 
issue of the Year Bock for 1916; to supply an approximate basis for later 
years, however, information was obtained from spirit merchants. The annual 
consumption in various years since 1901 is estimated to have been as 

. follows :— 


Aggregate Consumption of Spirits. Per Head of Population. 

Year. | z 7 ea 

' Australian. Foreign. Total. Australian. Foreign. Total. 

as ) 

| proof gallons. | proof gal'ons. proof gallons. |proof gallons. proof gallons. }proof gallons 
-1901 12,400 1,233,300 | 1,245,700 01 “89 “90 
1904 120,300 1,006, 109 1,226,400 08 "70 “78 
1907 | 224,100 1,207,200 1,431,300 15 ‘19 “904 
1910 1 165,200 1,211,100 1,376,300 10 "75 “85 
1913 285,699 1,449,300 1,734,900 16 “80 “96 
1916-17 433,500 849,700 1,283,200 23 46 “69 
1917-18 420,400 6§9,000 1,089,400 |. 22 : 35 | ST 
1918-19 290,700 451,709 742,400 15 °23 | 38 
1919-20 | 482,600 554,900 1,037,500 24 28 "52 

| I i 


It should be noted that the figures show the proof alecholic contents of 
the beverages sold as spirits; the actual quantities sold would be at least 
25 per cent. greater ; whisky and brandy of the best quality are retailed 
usually at about 23-5 per cent. under proof, and gin and rum at about 
30 per cent. under proof. The standards under the Pure Food Act are 
whisky and br randy 25 per cont, under proof, gin and rum 35 per cent. under 
proof, 


The consumption of ete which had been increasing slowly for five or. 
six years, decreased by 60 per cent. during the five years following the out- 
break of the war. In 1915-19 the decrease amounted to one-third, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In the following year there was a decided 
increase, and the consumption per heal rose almost to the level of 1917-18. 
In comparison with 1913 there has been an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
consumption of Australian spirits, and a decrease of 65 per cent. of imported 
spirits. 7 


The consumption of beer per head increased by 34 per cent. between 1907 
and 1913, but after the commencement of the war it decreased. During 
the last three years the consumption increased, and in 1919-20 ii was equal 
to that of 1913. Practically all the beer consumed is brewed in Australia, 


{ 
| Quantity of Beer consumed. . Per Head of Population. 
Year, i 
Australian, Imported. _ Total. Australian. | Imported. Total. 
, gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons, | gallons. 
1901 1S 118,300 | 1,757,960 14,876,200 9°60 1:28 10°88 
1904 | 12,079,400 | 940,900 13,020,300 8°45 66 911 
1907 | 11'3"8'800 | 945,700 15,224,500 9°41 ~ 62 . |. 10-03 
1910 16,287,600 | 1,033,600 17,321,200 10:08 64 - 10°72 
1913 22,973,400 | 1,338,000 24,311,400 12°77 14 13°44 
1916-17 | 21,159,200 204,000 21,363,200 11°35 “lk. |-) 1146 
1917-18 | 21, 978, 500 | 88,600 22,067,100 11°62 05 11-67 
1918-19 | 23,923,000 53,100 23,976,100 12°37 03 |) (12°40 
1919-20 26,724,100 i 92,000 26,816,160 |; 13°37 — O5- -]: 18°42 
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The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards, but the quantity produced in the State 
is much less than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted 
for viticulture. 


_ The consumption of both Australian and foreign wines declined pro- 
gressively from 1904 to 1917; during the succeeding two years the consump- 
tion of Australian wine increased slightly, but the quantity of imported wines _ 
continued to decline. In 1919-20 there was a noticeable increase, and the 

quantity per head was almost as high as in 1904. 


Consumption of Wine. 
Year, | - Aggregate. Per Inhabitant. 
Australian. Foreign. Total. | Australian. Foreign. Total. 
i 
gallons. gallons. gallons. j; gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
1901 700,000 94,000 794,000 | ‘51 ‘07 58 
1904 941,100 40,500 981,600 66 03 69 
1907 892,700 43,300 936,000 “59 ‘03 "62 
1910 | 816,900 46,900 863,800 50 03 53 
1913 | 927,800 58,500 | 986,300 51 03 54 
1916-17 764,500 30,300 794,800 “41 02 43 
1917-18 839,500 22,000 =: 861,500 “44 ‘01 “45 
1918-19 895,700 15,900 911,600 46 ‘01 ‘47 
1919-20 | 1,321,100 33,200 | 1,354,300 | 66 02 68 
i ! 


The amount of money expended on intoxicating liquors in New South 
Wales in the year ended 30th June, 1920, is estimated to have been 
£10,251,000, or £5 2s. 7d. per head. Between 1913 (the year before the 
‘commencement of the war) and 1916-17 the prices of intoxicants increased, 
and the consumption decreased in each year until in 1916-17 the decreased 
consumption offset the increased prices and caused a reduction in the total 
drink bill. 


During 1917-18 and 1918-19 there was a slight increase in the consump- 
tion per head of beer and wine, prices continued to rise, and the aggregate 
expenditure on intoxicants increased. The imposition of a new tariff in 
March, 1920, caused a further rise in prices, but there was a noticeable 
increase in the consumption of all kinds of intoxicants, and the drink bill in 
1919-20 was the highest on record. Apparent reasons for the higher con- 
sumption are the return of the soldiers from overseas, and the general increase 
in wages. But it should not be assumed that the average consumption is 
abnormally high, as it is somewhat less now than in 1913. 


Drink Bill. : Drink Bill. 


Year. i Year. Sie A= = ree 

otal, | Population: | Total. | Populations 

: £ £s. d. | £ £s. d 

1901 |, 5,000,000 | 313 2 || 1916-17 | 6,667,000 | 311 6 

1904 4,406,000 | 3 1 8 | 1917-18 | 7,223,000 | 3 5 

; 1907 5,064,000 | 3 6 9 || 1918-19 | 7,275,000 | 3 4 

: 1910 | 5,304,000 | 3 5 8 | 1919-20 | 10,251,000 | 5 ri 
vs. 1913. | 7,001,000 | 317 5 . Saale 
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The drink bill of the United Kingdom in 1913 was estimated at. 
£166,000,000, or £3 12s. per head; in 1920 it had increased to: 
£469,700,000, or £10 per head, notwithstanding a decline of about 24 per 
cent. in the consumption, measured in terms of absolute alcohol. ' 


The following statement shows the consumption per head of intoxicating 
liquors in various countries at the latest date for which the information is 
available :— 


Consumption per head of 


Population. 
Country. 
Spirits. Wine. Beer. 

| gallons. ae: ath 
o ¢1919-20 |; 52 ‘ : 
New South Wales “1 1918-19 +38 “47 12°40 
Australia .,. ce ww. 1918-19 | 39 50 12°50 
New Zealand See ad 1919 | ‘58 15 11°70 
United Kingdom .. 1907-11; °76 27 26°94 
Canada... se «» 1916-17 ‘70 06 4:19 
German Empire .. ~ 1912 | *64 “68 23°32: 
France wae oat ie 1917 41 26°84 4°48 
United States... wats 1918 1:12 28 14°59 


Consumption oF Topacco. 


The amount of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated, 
at intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement, special data. 
having been obtained for estimates subsequent to 1909 :— 


i Total Consumption (000 omitted). Per Head of Population. 
Year. : ns an Pe 

: Tobacco. | Cigara |Cigarettes.| ‘Total. Tobacco. | Cigars. |Cigarettes.| Total 

i | 

lb. lb. lb. Ib. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 

1901 | 2,977 215 368 3,560 2°18 15 ‘27 2°60 
1904 3,199 184 512 3,895 2:24 13 36 2°73 
1907 3,608 220 622 4,450 2°33 14 “Al 2°93 
1910 3,707 239 873 4,819 2°29 15 | “BA 2-98: - 
1913 3,853 306 1,413 5,572 2°13 17 “78 3:08 
1916-17 4,098 263 1,283 5,644 2°20 14 ‘69 3°03 
1917-18 4,208 244 1,318 5,770 2°22 13 ‘70 3°05 
1918-19 3,918 | 252 ; 1,484 | 5,654 2°03 13 ‘T7 2°93 
1919-20 4,638 | 292 1,937 6,867 2°32 | °15 97 3°44 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1919-20 was 6,867,000-lb., which represents an average of 3:44 lb. per 
head of population. The average has increased throughout the period 
reviewed. From 1914 to 1920 the retail price of tobacco (cut) of. popular 
brands advanced from 6s, 8d. to 12s. per lb. In March, 1921, there was a 
decline of 8d. per lb. 


As regards the description of tobacco used, the proportion of cigarettes 
advanced during the period under review from 10 to 28 per cent., and the 
proportion of ordinary tobacco declined from 84 to 68 per cent. 


Of the total tobacco consumed in 1919-20, about 95 per cent. was 
manufactured in Australia, the proportions of the different descriptions beingef 
ordinary tobacco 97 per cent. made in Australia, cigarettes 93 per cent., and . 
cigars 74 per cent. The proportion of tobacco and cigarettes made in Australia . 
in. 1911 were 85 per cent. and 94 per cent. respectively ; a marked increase—, 
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from 46 to 74 per cent.—has occurred since 1911 in the proportion of 
cigars of Australian manufacture. 


‘The following statement shows the quantity of Australian and of imported 
tobacco consumed in 1901, in 1911 and in 1919-20 :— 


: Total Consumption. Per Head of Population. 
Description. 7 ss 
Australian. | Ihnported. Total, Australian.| Imported. | Total. 
lb. lb. +b, lb. lb. tb. 
1901 2,081,200 896,000 | 2,977,200 1°52 °66 2°18 
Tobacco... 41911 3,261,100 566,100 | 3,827,200 1°96 “Bt 2°30 
1919-20] 4,490,800 | 147,300 | 4,638,100 | 2°25 07 | 2°32 
. 1901 15,600 ; 198,900 214,600 ‘Ol 14 15 
Cigars we} 1911 125,000 | 145,700 270,700 | 07 “09 16 
1919-20! 214,900 a 76,700 | 291,600 ‘ll “O4 | 15 
: . (1901 288,200 | 79,900 368,100 | ‘21 06 27 
. Cigarettes ...<4 1911 1,015,100 61,400 | 1,076,600 ‘61 04 65 
1919-20) 1,793,700 143,800 ; 1,937,500 : 90 07 97 
: — _ a, t erative rane ey 
1901 2,335,000 : 1,174,800 | 3,559,800 | 1°74 86 2°60 
Total ...< 1911 4,401,200 ; 773,200 | 5,174,400 2°64 | ‘47 3'11 
1919-20] 6,499,400 | 367,806 | 6,867,200 3°26 18 3°44 
| 


_ Although the tobacco is called “ Australian,” the bulk of it is made from 
imported leaf, as only about 11 per cent, is made from leaf grown in 
_Australia. 


STANDARDISATION oF Foop CommMopITIEs. 


“The administration of the pure food law is entrusted primarily to the Board 
of Health, with an Advisory Committee, consisting of the President of the 
Board, and medical men, chemists, merchants, and others, on whose recom- 
mendations the Board makes regulations regarding the standardisation, 
composition, methods and conditions of manufacture, storage, sale, etc., in 
order to secure the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and purity of the food supply. 
Officers, appointed under the Act, may enter for the purpose of inspection any 
place used for the sale, storage, delivery, manufacture, or preparation of any 
article intended for use as a food or a drug. The first code of regulations, 
prescribing the standards for foods and drugs, was gazetted on 15th July, 
1909. The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs has control as 
-to the composition and labelling of foods and drugs imported into Australia. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


‘Weights and measures in New South Wales are regulated under the 
“Weights and Measures Acts, 1915 and 1916. The standard weights and 
measures of the United Kingdom have been adopted ; and all articles sold 
by weight must be sold by avoirdupois weight ; except precious metals, sold 
by troy weight ; precious stones, by metric carat ; and drugs, retail, by 
apothecaries weight. Sales by retail must be according to net weight or 
~measure, and packages of goods must have the net weight or measure stainped . 

‘thereon. , 

Weights, measures, and weighing and measuring instruments used for 
trade are required to be stamped with marks of verification, and, unless a 
measure made of glass, must be restamped at specified intervals. In the 
Metropolitan and Parramatta police districts and in other districts as 
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‘proclaimed, coal and firewood are sold by weight, but in the case of quantities 

exceeding 5 cwt., if the written consent of the purchaser be obtained, it may 
_ be sold otherwise as agreed. 


During 1920 the number of weights and measures submitted for verifica- 
tion was *129, 846, and 10,045, or 8-4 per cent., were below standard ; Govern- 
ment inspectors visited 8, 395 premises and " examined 64,571 weights and 
measures. Prosecutions for breaches of the Weights and Measures Act 
numbered 610, and there were 14 prosecutions under the Bread Act fer hght 
weight bread. - Fines amounting to £1,080 were imposed, and the sum of 
£4 a 23 was collected as fees, 


Pusiic Markets. 


The Sydney Corporation (Consolidating) Act of 1902 and its amend- 
ments empower the City Council to establish public markets within its 
boundaries for the sale of fruit, vegetables, fish, produce, or general 
merchandise ; the Council may grant licens:s for hawking and selling i in the 
city, poultry, fish, vegetables, garden produce, and other articles, and may 
make by-laws for the regulation and control of all stands and stalls used, 
in any public way in the city, for the sale of refreshments or fruit. 


Under the Local Government Act of 1919, the councils of municipalities 
and of shires are empowered to provide markets for the sale of animals or of 
any articles of human food; to supervise premises used for the storage of 
food ; to control and regulate the hawking and peddling of food commodities ; 
and, "except in the Metropolitan and Newcastle - districts, to establish 
abattoirs. The councils of municipalities exercise authority in respect of 
ae supervision, and this power may be granted to the council of any 
shire. 

In April, 1921, the Board of Trade opened a public inquiry as to the’ 
extent to which existing facilities could be used for the transmission of 
primary products direct from producers to the consumers. 


Sydney Municipal Markets. 


The Municipal Council of Sydney has erected markets for vegetables, 
farm produce, fruit, fish, and poultry. 


The vegetable market has 288 stalls, which are occupied by the bond fide 
grower, who brings his own produce to market, and conducts the sale by 
private treaty ; the charges are on the dues system at ls. 6d. per cart load, 
the minimum amount payable weekly for each stall being 4s. 6d. ; 


The produce market is occupied almost entirely by agents, who reccive 
products from the country and oversea; these agents are allotted stands on 
the scale of ls. 6d. per load, with an additional reserving fee of 1s. per week 
for the particular stand. Surrounding this market are stores, which are 
leased to the agents, who distribute to suburban and distant centres. 


The fruit markct was designed for the speedy and careful handling of this 
delicate food product. Fruit may be conveyed to the market directly by 
means of a special railway siding, which connects with the main railway 
system. Provision is made for sales by auction or by private treaty. Half 
of the market is reserved for the use of the growers, the charge for a stand 
being 2s. per day; the remainder is divided into stands which are let to 
agents at a rental of 11s. per week. 

In the fish market supplies are consigned direct. to the Council from 
the various districts, and are sold by the Council’s officers at auction, Salt 
water, pumped from the harbour, is supplied to the markets for cleanbing: the 
fish, and a cooling chamber is provided, 
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“In all these markets the officers of the Council are charged with the 
necessary authority for inspection and condemnation. 


The poultry market provides accommodation for fifteen to twenty 

‘ thousand head of poultry; there is also a special floor for eggs, bacon, butter, 

cheese, etc. The market is subdivided into stands, which are let to poultry 

auctioneers ; the Council supervises the cleanliness of the market, but has no 
power in regard to inspection. 


The area and cost of the several markets are as follows :— 


Market. Floor Space. rials Market. Floor Space, ( nee 
——. a } r 
sq. ft, = aq. ft. £ 
Vegetable | 95,560 | 127,000 Fish.) 47,517 49,000 
Produce .., ..| 45,300 | 48,300 Poultry ... va} 12,200 27,500 
Fruit .. _...| 143,000 | 119,500 


Cold storage works have been constructed in the market area immediately 
adjoining the Fruit Markets. They are equipped with chilling and freezing 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and their cost was £94,000. 


The total storage capacity of the chambers, excluding passages and grading 
rooms, is 224,130 cubic feet, Provision is made to supply power for an 
ice-making plant, also for a further addition of cooling space as may become 
necessary. 


Fruit anp VEGETABLES, 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards and from Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, and Queensland. From November or December to February 
or March the supply is for the most part locally grown ; from March to 
‘October the market for all fruits except citrus is supplied chiefly from the 
other States; and from May to December local supplies of citrus fruits 
are available. Prior to the war large shipments of bananas were imported 
from Fiji, but owing to the restriction of oversea shipping and to the out- 
-break of disease the importations diminished, and the Tweed River district 
became the chief source of supply. 

In Sydney there are two fruit markets, viz., the Fruit Exchange, conducted 
by a private company, and the City Market, controlled by the City Council. 
Market sales are conducted generally by private treaty. The majority of 
the country and interstate distributors operate in the Fruit Exchange, which 
is exclusively a wholesale market. In the City Market a considerable 
amount of retail, as well as wholesale, trade is transacted. 


The supply of vegetables, except potatoes and onions, is obtained from local 
sources and marketed at the City market. A large proportion of the potato 
supply is imported from Victoria and Tasmania, and the bulk oi the onions 
from Victoria. Imported potatoes are sold by private treaty on the wharf 
‘shortly after arrival, and the prices are fixed hy arrangement between the 
sellers ; locally-grown potatoes are sold by auction in the railway yards. 


On account of the numerous varieties and grades of fruit and vegetables, 
‘it is extremely difficult to ascertain satisfactory average retail prices, and on 
account of the large quantities of both grown in home gardens, it is, if 
anything, more difficult to estimate the local consumption., Moreover details 
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are not available regarding the production of the different kinds of vegetables 
in market gardens, the figures being included under a general heading, as 
tien in the chapter relating to Agriculture, 


The following statement shows, in regard to a few varieties, the average 
wholesale prices in Sydney during the last seven years :— 


a one Pana 4 i 
Fruit and yee: 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 


Apples, por bushal . . a oe. | 7s. ra 10s8.'6s.6d.+o 10s. 98. to 13s, | gs. to 11s. los. fo 15s.| 9s. to 128. 

» cooking, per bushel | 6s. 9s. 6d. ga. | 10s. 10s. | 
Oranges, per bush el FA ee ete Te.! ; &s. me 13s.) 78.64. to 16s.| 7s. 10 128. | 7s. to 149.108. to 178,| 9s. to 158, 
Mandarins- Rn enone . | lls. | 8s. lls. | 98.6d. | Vg | 18s, 128, 
Pears 12s. | lls, i ds. 9s. 6d i ios. } 138. 12s. 
Passion Fruit, per 7 ‘bushel 7s. | 78. | 6s. 6d. Te. / 10s. | 10s. 6d. 1Is 
Bananas, per uh bushel .. 188. ; 20s. ; 15s. 6d 169.6d. | 18s. | 23s. 26s. 
Pineapples +s a 9s. 3; 8s, 78. Gd. 9s. 9s. 6d. | 128, 14g. 
Cabbages, per doz... ..| 58, to @s. | 6s. to 8s. | 5g,-to 7s. 6s.to7s.; 78.6d. | 10s, 108 
Cauliflowers ,, .. | 68. to 8s. | 6s. to 88. | 78, to 8s. &s. 8s. 6d. | Ls. 6d. 128. 6d. 
Peas, per bushel .. .-| 5s, 6d. | 6s, 6d. 7s. | 8s. os. 6d. | 11s. 11s. 6d. 
Beans ,, . «| 38, to 4s. | 5s. to 6s. | 4s. to 5s, | 5s. to 6s. | 59. 6d. | 8s. &s. 6d 

( 


MEAT SUPPLY. 


The estimated number of livestock (cattle, sheep, and pigs) required for 
food in New South Wales in various years since 1901 is shown in the following 
statement. These figures differ from those published elsewhere in this 
volume showing the animals killed in slaughtering establishments, as those 
include animals slaughtered for export and animals treated in boiling-down 
works. Moreover, the number of pigs shown in the table is larger than the 
number slaughtered in New South Wales in some years, when the production 
of bacon was not sufficient for local requirements. 


i ee 
1901 297,200 18,500 | 2,717,400 264,900 
1904 284,600 14,400 2,301,600 | 244,800 
1907 348,000 28200 3,104,200 280,500 
1910 380,900 50,200 3,894,600 315,800 
1913 | 462,800 70,900 3,896, 900 310,000- 
1914-15 | 403,600 59,300 3,521,900 289,200 
1915-16 331,200 30,300 3,358,500 234,600 
1916-17 304,700 36,800 2,941,000 304,800 
1917-18 | 277,600 28,500 2,436,400 335,400 
1918-19 j{ 311,900 49,000 2,975,600 375,900 
1919-20 401,600 74,000 3,514,200 286,100 


In the Metropolitan Abattoir Area (comprising the county of Cumber- 
land), all operations in connection with the sale, slaughter, and inspection 
of stock, and with the sale of meat, are under the control of the Metropolitah 
Meat Industry Board, which was created in 1916, in terms of the Meat 
Industry Act, 1915. The Board consists of three members, one representing 
the producers, one the consumers, and a chairman. 


The cattle saleyards at Flemington cover an area of 66 acres, and the 
Act vests in the Board the land and buildings contained in the Public 
Abattoir at Glebe Island, the Stock Saleyards at Flemington, and the Public 
Abattoir at Homebush Bay, capable of accommodating on one day from | 
75,000 to 80,006 head of sheep and lambs, and 2,500 head of cattle. 


The Pig and Calf Saleyards and Markets were opened at Homebush on 
2nd July, 1916, and superseded the Municipal Small Stock Markets in the « 
city. aA 
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The: Public Abattoirs at Homebush Bay are close to the saleyards, and the 
area consists of 1,400 acres, of which 1,200 acres are retained as resting 
paddocks for stock prior to slaughter, and 200 acres are used for. buildings, 
roads, and railway. Extensive building operations are in progress to 
provide refrigerating works (capable of accommodating 250,000 carcases), 
canning: factories, and oleo works, : PAP RRR Tg 

The carcase butchers who operate at: the Abattoirs supply the labour and 
pay at fixed rates per head of stock treated. The charges, including fees for 
inspection, and chilling for forty-eight hours, are as follows :—-Cattle, 4s. 6d,. 
per head; sheep, 3}d.; pigs, 1s. 9d., and calves, 1s. 6d i> 

The following table shows the slaughtering at the Public Abattoir 
Glebe Islard and at Homebush Bay during each of the last five years:—*.. 


| { 


Year, Sheep. | Cattle. | Calres. | Pigs. 
. ; y = 1 

1916 | 1,245,655 | 87,639 | 87,199 | 66,737 
1917 | 993,874 | 103/231 | 23.574 | 76,780 
1918 | 1,620°619 ; 114,096 | 23.882 | 120,638 
1919 2,355,446 | 185,799 | 49,813 | 118,310 
1920 | 1,724,773 | 175,612 | 73,817 | 77,991 

| 


_ The meat is transported by rail from Homebush to the Central Meat 
Distributing Dept ; thence it is delivered by the carcase butchers to the 
retail shops. Tho Central Depét is situated within the city avea, on the 
Darling Harbour railway line, and depéts have been opened at St. Leonards 
and Rockdale to facilitate delivery in the suburban districts, 


In May, 1921, a Government shop for the sale of meat to consumers was 
opened in Sydney. The enterprise is conducted in conjunction with a retail 
shop of the State Fish Trawling Industry. 


In the Newcastle district, .¢., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the Newcastle 
District Abattoir Board. Outside the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are subject to inspection by 

“oficers appointed by the local authorities and by the Board of Health. 


Meat Supply for Imperial Uses Act. 


‘The Meat Supply for Imperial Uses Act was passed in February, 1915, in 
order to place at the disposal of the Imperial Government the whole of the 
supply of beef and mutton available for export during the continuance of 
the War. Upon a written order of the Chief Secretary as the Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act, all stock and meat mentioned 

therein became the property of the Crown at prices fixed by the Board, 
the purchase and shipment being arranged by the Metropolitan Meat 
Industry Board. The period of the Act was extended by proclamations to 
34st December, 1920, but the British Government ceased to purchase meat 
‘fc Imperial uses on 31st October, 1920. 

The prices for meat taken into cold storage were fixed as follows :--- 
Mutton, first and second quality—wether, 5}d.; ewe, 5d.; teg, 58d., and 
lamb 64d. ; third quality being $d. less. Beef—ox, 44d. ; cow, 43d. to 44d. ; 
boneless (in bags), 54d.; in crates, 54d. The prices were conditional upon 
delivery by the vendors of the meat free on board ship ; no interest or charges 
were paid to the vendors for the meat until it had been twenty-eight 
days in cold storage, but thereafter they could claim interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. on the’ value of the meat, and the storage charge was paid by 
the Government. 
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The total quantity of beef. and mutton requisitioned under authority of the 
Act, and shipped from Sydney up to 31st March, 1921, was 177,390,813 lb., 
consisting of 3,483,550 carcases and 1,640- pieces of mutton: and lamb, and 
223,041 pieces of beef. The Imperial Government purchased also 378,820 crates 
of rabbits, valued at £347,273, and 1,482,314 lb. of cheese, the prices paid 
being 91d, per Ib. for first quality and 9d. per Ib. for second quality. The 
total cost to the Imperial Government, including storage and interest, to the 
end of March, 1921, was £3,961,609 for beef and mutton, £404,576 
for rabbits, and £57 108 for cheese. 


Fisn SupPLy. 


The seaboard waters of New South Wales contain immense quantities of 
edible fish, nevertheless fresh fish does not enter largely into the dietary of the 
people, the average annual consumption being only 11:3 1b. per-head. The local 
production recorded in 1919-20 amounted to 23,500,000 Ib., exclusive of 6,396 
dozens of crayfish, 567,000 Jb. of. prea and crabs, and about 25,000 sacks 
of oysters. The bulk of the supply is obtained from the river estuaries and 
the coastal lakes and inlets, and is marketed in oydney by agents to whom 
the fishermen consign their catches. 


There are two fish markets in Sydney, the Municipal Fish Market and 
the Commonwealth Co-operative Fish Exchange, Redfern. The former is 
controlled by the City Council, which acts as selling agent, though private 
agents are allowed to conduct business in the Council’s buildings. The 
Co-operative Fish Exchange is owned and controlled by a private company, 
but it is subject to inspection by a Government inspector acting under the 
Pure Food Act. In order to regulate the sale of fish in the markets, regula- 
tions have been drafted by the Government to provide for the licensing of 
fish agents and the compulsory sale of fish by weight, and by auction. 


. An effective system of distribution to private consumers has not been 
organised. In the city and nearer suburbs fish is retailed in State and 
private shops, and a few dealers maintain regular rounds for the purpose of 
house-to-house distribution, but the more distant suburbs are supplied only. 
by hawkers, whose visits are intermittent. 


The State Trawling Industry was initiated in 1915, with iis object of 
developing the deep-s -sea fisheries in order to provide a regular supply of 
cheap fish. ‘The bulk of the fish is distributed by means of retail shops, of which 
seventeen haye been opened in the Metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, and 
five in ‘country towns. The average selling price, calculated on the net 
weight sold in 1917-18 was 5:9d. per lb., in 1918-19 6:2d., and in 1919-20 
it rose to 712d. The prices charged vary according to the class of fish. 
viz., fh fish, 3d. to 11d. per Tb. : smoked, 7d. ‘to Is. per lb. ;- erays 
fish, 2s. to 2s. 6d. each ; and prawns, 8d, to 1s. 6d. per ae 


Breap Suppiy. 


The bread for the metropolitan population is produced under satisfactory 
conditions, and is of good quality ; for the most. part it is sold by the 
bakers directly to the consumers. A State bakery was acquired in 1914 
to supply bread to Government institutions. Before the introduction of day 
baking in June, 1914, practically all bread was delivered at the consumer’s 
house, but many eustomers now buy at the shops in order to obtain fresher 
bread. 


Prior to the war the price was fixed ordinarily by the Master Bakers 
Association with relation to the declared price of flour, which was fixed by 
an association of millers, but since August, 914—except during the smote 
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March to August, 1919—the prices of bread and of flour have been 
determined by Government proclamation. 


The variations in the price of bread in Sydney since 1900 are shown 
below in conjunction with the price of flour at the time when the price 
of bread was altered. These prices are for delivery andweekly payments ; in 
recent years the price has been }d. per loaf less for cash over the counter. 


Price | Price of | Cost of Flour 

ate, ab, Tout Oper ton. | mele: | 21b. Loat, |” per ton. 

d. £8. d. d £8. d. 

1900... .. al Qh 615 0 || 1915—July wl) 5 17 5 0 
1902—April Sue 23 815 0 October... 4 1117 6 
September ... 3 910 0 |) 1916—March ; 32 11:5 0 
November ... 3} 10 10 0 |) 1917-—June | 11 0 0 
1903-- February ... 34 12 0 0 |) 1919—March aa 4} 11 00 
December...) 3 ; 1010 0 October .... 44 1115 0 
1904—September ...! 3 900 December ... 43 1117 6 
1907—June ive 3 =| 815 0|]|| 1920—January ... 5 1215 0 
1909—March a 34 '10 0 0 February 2... 52 16 7 6 
1910—June | BEOdL:COBIB OO » Out BF 19 2 6 
1912—May ee 34 915 0 December ... 63 19 2 6 

1914—December ...) 4 | 1117 6 


Mitx Suppry. 


The law governing the conditions of milk production and distribution is 
contained mainly in the Dairies Supervision Act of 1901,the Pure Food Act of 
1908, and the Dairy Industry Act of 1915. The duty of registering dairies, 
and supervising and inspecting dairy premises and cattle, is vested in local 
authorities, but in actual practice the administration is conducted by the 
Board of Health. At 3lst December, 1920, there were 18,449 registered 
dairymen in the State, and the cattle in their dairy herds numbered 728,401 , 
there were also 3,531 registered milk vendors. In the metropolitan district 
there are 390 registered dairymen, with 8,843 cattle, and 2,737 registered 

- milk vendors. 


The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act. It 
must contain not less than 8°5 per cent. of milk solids (not fat), and 3:2 per 
cent. of milk fat. During 1920 the Pure Food and Municipal Inspectors 
collected 12,740 samples of milk, and 994 were below standard ; prosecutions 
were instituted in 426 cases, and penalties in fines and costs amounted to 
£2,566, 


_The milk supply of Sydney is derived partly from dairies in the metro- 
politan area, and partly from dairies in country districts, viz., the South . 
Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed by 
the Main Southern Railway between Liverpcol and Moss Vale, the Penrith, 
Windsor, and Richmond Districts, and the districts around Branxton, 
Singleton, and Gosford, on the Northern Railway line. 


'The proportion of the city supply derived from metropolitan dairies is 
decreasing steadily, and there is strong evidence of diminishing productiveness 
in many parts of the South Coast District, where the bulk of the country 
milk is obtained ; but there has been an increase in the quantity obtained 
from the Maitland District. 


. -The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed direct to the consumer, 
and the country milk is handled by three large distributing companies, 
being subjected to a pasteurising process before distribution. 4 
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The range of wholesale and retail prices of milk during each year since 
1901 is shown below. The wholesale price represents that paid by the 
distributing companies to the farmer for milk delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations; the retail price for country milk is that charged by 
these companies, or by milk vendors, to the householder ; and for fresh milk 

the retail price is that charged by the metropolitan dairymen. 


The prices were fixed by the State or Federal authorities from July, 1915, 
to January, 1919; and from July, 1919, by the Necessary Commodities 
Control Commission or the Profiteering Prevention Court. 


Retail. Retail. 


Year. Wholesale. || Year. Wholesale, |-————____-_____~ 
Country. Fresh. Country. Fresh. 
per gal. perqt. | perqt. | per gal. per qt. per qt. 
d. d. d. : d. id. d. d. de 
1901 6 to 7 4 I 4-5 1911 6 to 9 ‘4-5 5 
1902 6 ,, 10 4-5 5-6 . 1912 6, 9 5 6 
1903 6 ,, 10 5 ; 5 1913 6, 9 5 6 
1904 5, 6) 3-4 | 4-5 || 1914 Bgl 5 6 
1905 543, 7 4 i 4 i} 1915 8 ,, 11 5-54 6 
1906 6, 7: 4 : 4 | 1916 | 8 ,,12 5-5} 6 
1907 64,, 9 4-5 | 4-5 || 1917 ,10 ,, 12 54 6 
1908 6 ,, 12 | 5 5 1918 | 10 ,, 15} 54 6 
1909 7,10 | 5 ' 5 i 1919 | 154 ,, 214 54-74 6-9 
1910 6, 9} 4-5 5 | 1920 |14 ,, 18 74-84 8-10 


REGULATIGN OF PRIcEs. 


Shortly after the outbreak of the war the Necessary Commodities Control 
Act of 1914 was passed 1o empower the State Government to review the 
prices of necessary commodities. The Commission appointed to administer 
the Act operated until 20th July, 1916, when the Federal Government 
assumed control of the prices of foodstuffs, necessary commodities, and 
services, 


The Commonwealth Prices Adjustment Board was constituted under the 
War Precautions Act, and a Commissioner was appointed in each State 
to collect evidence on which the Board based its recommendations as to 
prices and rates. 


During 1919 the various commodities weie gradually released from Federal 
control until it was terminated about the middle of the year ; thereupon, in 
July, the State Government restored the Necessary Commodities Commission. 
Lists of the commodities in respect to which price-fixing proclamations had 
been issued up to July, 1919, were shown in the 1918 issue of the Year 
Book. In that volume reference is made also to reports issued by the 
Inter-State Commission in relation to the causes of increase in the prices of 
commodities in general use, viz., bread, meat, butter, cheese, bacon, 
vegetables and fruit, milk, groceries, clothing and boots, also as to house rents. 


The Act of 1914 was repealed. in December, 1919, and the powers in 
relation to the regulation of prices were extended by the Necessary Com- 
modities Control Act, 1919, and the latter was replaced at the end of the 
- year, 1920, by the Profiteering Prevention Act, which is to remain in 
operation until 31st December, 1922. 


‘Under the Profiteering Prevention Act. the following are declared to be 
- necessary commodities, but the term does not include any prescribed 
‘ agricultural or pastoral product in the ownership or possession of the grower 
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or producer; and the Act does not apply to the sale or supply of any 
~ necessary commodity by public auction or competitive tender or for export. 


(a) Coal, firewood, coke, kerosene, petrol, or other fuel. 

() Any article of food or drink for man or for any domesticated 
animal, 

(c) Any article of clothing or apparel for man, including hats, foot- 
wear, and haberdashery. 

(d) Any article made of wool, linen, or cotton, or partly of one and 
partly of another. 

(e) Fertilisers. 

(f) Any article which enters into, cr is used in the composition or 
preparation of, any of the foregoing. 

(9) Agricultural implements. 

(4) Tools of trade. 

(¢) Seeds for sowing. 

(j) Any article of furniture. 

(k) Any building material. 

(1) Drugs, proprietary medicines, medical instruments, chemicals, 
disinfectants, soaps, and toilet requisites. 

(m) Oils. 

(n) Any article which the Governor, in the Gazette, declares to be 
a necessary commodity. 


“‘ Necessary Services ” were defined as follows :— 


(a) The supply of gas or electricity. 

(6) The supply of water. 

(c) The carriage of goods by land or sea. 

(d@) The carriage of persons by ferry. 

(e) Refrigeration and cool storage. 

(f) The burial of the dead. 

(g) Any service which the Governor declares in the Gazette to be a 
necessary service. 


The President may fix the maximum prices, wholesale or retail, of any 
necessary commodity, either by fixing the price directly or by fixing the 
highest rate of profit, and he may fix the charges and rates of profit in 
respect of any necessary service. 


Prices and rates of profit may be fixed in relation to locality, standards of 
quality or quantity, conditionally, on a sliding scale, or for cash, delivery, 
credit, or time-payment, or on the basis of manufacturing or other cost ; and 
maximum prices may be fixed in relation to profits, dividends, or wages and 
salaries. 


The President may prohibit increases in the prices of necessary commodities 
on or after a fixed date, and may prohibit specific persons from increasing 
prices without his permission. He is authorised to prevent cornering and 
unfair methods of trade competition and discrimination, and to investigate 
complaints as to unreasonable profits. The Governor may, by proclamation, 
acquire supplies of necessary commodities for home consumption. 


The Act authorises the Board of Trade to propound schemes for the 
promotion of co-operative enterprise with a view to the reduction of the 
average cost of living. 


‘Except where otherwise provided, any person guilty of an offence against 
the Act is liable for a first offence to a fine not exceeding £100 or imprison- 
ment up to three months ; if the offender is a corporation the maximum fine is 
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£200, If a first offence is due to inadvertence a nominal penalty only may 
_ be imposed ; for a subsequent offence the maximum penalty is £200 or six 
‘ months imprisonment, or in the case of a corporation, £500. 


For the third or subsequent offence against the provisions of the Act 
prohibiting cornering, selling. at unreasonable profit, failure to supply on 
demand at the fixed price, charging above fixed prices or rates for necessary 

_ commodities or supplies, or speculating in necessary commodities an offender 

-is Hable to be proceeded against on indictment, the penalty being from £50 
to £500 or twelve months imprisonment, or both. A corporation may be 
sued in the Supreme Court for the recovery of a penalty not less than £100 
and not more than £3,000, and in addition to, or in lieu thereof, the Supreme 
Court may dissolve the corporation. An offence by a corporation is deemed 
an offence prima facie by the chairman, each director and each officer 
concerned in the management, unless he proves that the offence took place 
without his knowledge or without his consent. 


WHOLESALE PRICEs., 


The movement of wholesale prices in Sydney from 1901 to 1920 is shown 
in the following pages. Wholesale prices probably do not fluctuate so 
frequently nor with such uncertainty as retail prices, and, when determined, 
they are generally of a wider incidence. Moreover, in the special case of 
New South Wales, wholesale prices in Sydney in most instances determine 
those throughout the State. 


It is held by some notable economists’ and compilers of index numbers 
that a few commodities, well chosen with regard to their importance and 
their representative nature, will indicate the general trend of prices. ‘The 
British Board of Trade formerly used. 45. commodities, but now uses 150, 
the London “ Economist” originally ‘used 22, but now employs 44 com- 
modities, and the London “ Statist,” continuing Sauerbeck’s indexes, treats 
of 45 articles. On the other hand, the United States Bureau of Labour 
investigates the prices of commodities varying in number between 234 and 
346, while the Canadian Department of Labour has extended its list from 
230 to 272 articles. 


In the present investigation the number of commodities and kinds of 
commodities has been reduced to 100. These have been arranged in eight 
groups, corresponding with those of the Commonwealth Statistician in his 
wholesale price index numbers for Melbourne. The groups are numbered 
according to their importance in 1911, and the items in each group are 
arranged in similar order. 


As the reliableness of index numbers obviously depends upon the accuracy 
of the price quotations, endeavour has been made everywhere to obtain 
information from representative and most reliable sources as to the 
prices of the most typical grades of commodities. Trade journals and 
newspapers, giving prominence to market reports, constitute the principal 
sources of information, while, in some cases, inquivies have been made from 
manufacturers and merchants. Monthly averages have been obtained 
wherever possible, and an annual average has been calculated by taking the 
arithmetic mean of the monthly averages. This process involves a degree of 
error which, however, is probably small. The effect has been to state a predomin- 
ant price for the year, and, in view of the fact that a system of fixed weights 
has been used, the results indicate simply and solely the extent of variations 
in the prices themselves, and pay no regard to changes of usage. The 
average annual prices are contained in the “New South Wales Statistical 
Register for 1919-20.” 
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The list of commodities appearing below includes the majority of items 
of importance in the economic life of this State. But it will be seen that 
articles of clothing and furniture, and most of the highly manufactured 
products, have been excluded. Fashion, changes of grade and quality—due 
to the introduction of new processes, and to numerous other considerations— 
militate against the satisfactory determination of prices of such goods. 


This deficiency, however, in a large measure, has been supplied by allowing 
to the raw materials, which are the bases of these goods, the full con- 
sumption-weight. Thus, raw cotton and wool are listed, instead of 
many items of cotton and woollen goods, four grades of leather instead of 
boots, shoes, harness, and other manufactures of leather, and six grades of 
timber instead of furniture, and other manufactures of wood. 


The changes in prices of raw materials, are, perhaps, more violent and more 
rapid than those of manufactured articles, but on the whole, the index 
numbers based on these probably afford a fair indication of the general 
movement of prices over relatively long periods of time. . 


The statement which follows gives the grade of the article or commodity, 
and the source of information as to price, together with the weights applied 
to the various prices. 


Weight | 


F Paves Unit of Source of . 
Commodity. Description. Measurement. ineay, Information, 
a 
Group I.—Agricultural Produce. 
s if { ° 
1. Chaff és ..| Wheaten... sy sal ton 600 | \ 
2. Flour Be es ..| 150-Ib, bags .. a ee ton 200 | 
3. Hay.. a3 -.| Oaten .. 84 es ee ton 800 | 
4. Maize -| ves a ro bushel 6,800 \ 
5. Potatoes th on : ay ton 180 | Daily 
6. Wheat “ he ..| Milling oe 22 eis bushel 3,150 \ and 
7. Oats.. a ae .-| Best Feed... xe ae bushel 2,900 f Weekly 
8. Bran 346 ne - a at oe Be bushel 6,300 | Newspapers. 
9, Pollard... ue os se ne oe ri bushel 4,750 
0. Barley—Malting .. ..| Chevalier. sa ae bushel 800 
Eeed ., ..| Cape... a - ne bushel 87 
. 11. Peas.. 3 va --| Blue Fodder .. us a bushel - 135 | 
12, Oatmeal we. ..| In 7-lb, bags.. ee O2g8 owt. 6 } 
Group II.—Groceries. 
1. Sugar is ae wt lA ae wale ee ton \ 92 C.S.R. Co. 
2, Tobacco—Cigars .. ..; 3 brands us sc ad 19 232 W.D. and H.0O, 
3. Cigarettes ..| Capstan and Three Castles 1,000 576 } Wills’ 
4, Tobacco ..| Cut and Plug 5 +a Yb. 3,820 Price Lists. 
5. Tea .. es ..| Good Quality (in packets).. lb. 1 13,000 Trade Lists. 
6. Soap ‘ a ..| Household .. ws a 40lb. 595 |\, 
7. Jam.. oa és ..| Paylor’s Assorted .. ..| 1 doz, 27-oz. tius|) 1,525 
8. Kerosene .. ie es as fa a : case 84 gals. 750 ' 
9. Dried Fruits—Currants |! Mildura a aa as Tb. 3,650 
10, Raisins ..j Sultana Mildura... os - Ib, 5,020 
11. Tinned Fish—Tlerrings..| Leading Brands .. a lb. 2,200 
12, Salmon ..! Karluk Talls.. aA os Tb, 3,250 
18. Sardines..| Norwegian, ordinary }1b... Ib. | 1,050 
14, Salt—Extra Fine.. P ce ae ae ue ews. 605 
15. Rock ay ..| Liverpool Red a - ton ! 9 Trade 
16. Rice.. “ a ..| Locally dressed =... oa owt. i; 185 Journals 
17, Candles ., ae -+| Local .. we a me Ib. 5,000 and 
18, Cocoa fs ey ..| Manufactured, } 1b. tins .. lb. | 870 Daily 
19, Coffee . .| Roast & Ground, Chicory Tb. 1,300 Newspapers, 
: 25 per cent. 3 ‘ 
29, Matches—Wax oe oe ee oe o gross i 305 
“Oh, Wooden .-| Local and Swedish .. ae gross 295 
22, Starch a ..| Silver Star .. oi Fe ewt, 25 
28, Sago a oe vel in is ae a cwt, 38 
34, Blue ue - ..| Reckitt’s 33,2. Be ..| Ib, or doz. figs 650 
25. Mustard = .. ue ..| Keen’s.. 0... oe BS lb. 290 
26, Macaroni .. we Be ist ag sais sy Ib. : 830 


a — ~ — 
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lhsercs 
F Weight 
? ere Unit of — | Source of 
Commodity. Description. Measurement. és reed Information, 
Group III.—Wool, Cotton, Leather, and Jute. 
1, Cotton (American) Middling Upland, Liver- lb, 102,000 Statist, London, 
01 Prices. P 
2. Wool (Australian) «| U. K Import values as Ib. 45,000. ]U.K. Trade Returns. 
8. Leather—Sole ..  .. ealw . lee Ib, 1,000 |) 
4. Harness ‘!] Brown’ a Ib. 3,000 
5. Kip ..| Waxed oe Ib. 2,000 || Trade Journals 
6. Bag... . a xe se eal side 400 |} _ and | 
7. Cornsacks.. .. ..| Standard .... ..| doz. 790 | Newspapers, 
8. Woolpacks ae -| 1131b. . o each 920 
9, Bran bags é a Her ask” teh 55 doz. 380 |) 
Group IV.—Metals and Coal. 
1, Iron—Pig . --) Local .. ton 1 38 |\ 
2. Rodand Bar —_|.| Square and Round .. ton \ 22 
3. Angle ke a a * ° ton | 22 
4. Plate, Girder ., : ton j 19 
5. Hoop, Galvanized o : ewt. | 35 Trade Journals 
6. Hoop, Black ds a . ewt, i 35 |> and 
7. Corrugated, Redcliffe, 26 g. ‘ ton 35 Newspapers, 
Galvanized. 
8. Sheet, Black aa ton ! 20 
9. Fencing Wire ..\ No.8 .. os ton | 32 
10, Barbed Wire .| No. 12, Australian - ewt. b4 - 
11, Coal.. ah os : Newcastle, large, in Sydney ton 3,900 Contracts. 
12. Copper... as ..| Sheet .. . Tb. 18,330 |\ 
13. Tinned Plates .| IC. Coke, 14 x20! ewt. 260 | | Trade Journals 
14, Lead—Sheet co ton 6 and 
15. Piping :. | Coilsto2inch =! ton 5 || Newspapers. 
16. Zinc—Sheet i Bs ae =f ewt. 65 
Group’ V.— Building Materials. 
1. Timber—Flooring .| Richmond River Pine, 4 x 1) 100 ft. sup. 600 =) 
2. Flooring Rimu (N.Z.),4x1.. ..| 100 ft. sup. 200 
3. Weatherboards | Hardwood, 7-inch, rough] 100 ft. lin. 1,000 
splayed, 
4. Hardwood BO >< Sane 100 ft. lin. ; 1,500 
5. Oregon . ..| Stock sizes up to 80-feet| 100 ft. sup. 800 
lengths. ! 
6. Shelving .-| Kauri, 12x 1.. . ..| 100 ft. sup. 250 
7. Bricks oe ..| Common ats os 1,000 367 Trade Lists, Daily 
8. Cement... ..| Portland, ex- bage : .-| cask, 4 ton 750 \- Newspapers, ang 
9. Glass—Sheet -»| 16 0z,. .. .| sup, ft... 5,000 | Merchants. 
10. Plate .| dinch . ..| sup. ft... 900 
11, Whitelead .. | owt. 90 | 
12 Linseed Oil .| Blundell and ‘Spence—Raw] gal. 520 
13. Tiles, Roofing .; Local... 1,060 10 || 
34. Lime cE "| ton 34 
15. Turpentine Li] Pratt's: gal. 220 
16. Slates, Roofing -| Purple Bangor, 20 x 10 1,000 .. are 4 
17. Plaster of Paris al a cask, 310 1b. .. 42 
Group VI.—Meat. 
‘L. Beef—Fores he ss wt Ib, 148,000 | 5 
2. Hinds Ib, } 124,000 | | Metropolitan Seat 
3, Mutton . o4 tb, 150,000 ied etralian Meat, 
4, Lamb : oa Ib. 16,000 Trades Review.’ 
5, Pork a Ib. 9,000 |) 
Group VII.—Dairy Produce. 
1. Butter -| Good Brands ee rs | Ib. 47,000 |\ 
2, Eggs New Laid és ‘ doz. 12,000 | » 
3. Bacon ‘ : ..| Sides .. Th. 14,660 , 
4. Condensed Milk |. .| Gold Medal case, 42-lb. 286 \ Daily and Weekly 
5. Cheese - Prime Loaf .. Ib. 6,125 Newspapers. 
6. Ham lb. 3e40 || 
7. Honey oe ee Tb. i z 230 [4 
8. Lard -| In Bulk lb. ) 15000 ) 
Group VIII.—Chemicals. 
. peal ger Siew re as ton i an \ 
. Cream of Tartar .. ae a . ae Tb. 1,921 
3. Sulphur... ~ :.| Common ewt. “87 oe 
4. Caustic Soda: -| 70-72 per cent. and 76-77 ewt. { 38 | > and ; 
er cent. 
5. Sheep Dip .. ‘ Geopers a ie «| case (100 Ib ) 1 | Merchants. 
6. Carbonate of Soda : ; Bs owt. \ 33 |) 


yt 
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A scientific system of weights properly determined should, in perfection, 
give each item just that influence on the final result which is proportional to 
its importance for the pufpose of the particular index. Thus, in ascertaining 
the general rise in the prices of goods over any period of time, account must 
be taken of the extent to which each type of goods has been used. It is, 
however, not necessary to obtain an exact measure of this usage for the 
purpose of weighting. So long as weights are proportionate, with substantial 
accuracy, to the importance of the several items, the results can be shown by 
experiment to vary little, even when widely-diverging systems of weights are 
compared, : . 

The weight given to the price of each commodity in the present index is 
the extent to which it entered into consumption in New South Wales on the 
average during the three years, 1911-1913. 

The procedure has been to multiply the weight of each commodity by its 
price in each year, to add these products, and finally to obtain the index, 
with the year 1911 as base, by dividing the successive yearly aggregates by ° 
the 1911 aggregate. 

The arrangement of commodities into groups places together those articles 
which are in close economic relationship, and for which prices in general 
might be expected to move in sympathy, or from causes common to all. 
Grouping thus throws into relief the manner in which prices have varied 
sectionally, as well as showing the aggregate variations. : 

Measured by aggregate value, the proportion of commodities included of 
Australian origin to those imported is approximately 2 to 1. In 1911 
agricultural produce carried nearly 22 per cent. of the weight of all 
commodities, dairy produce and meat nearly 10 per cent. each, other 
Austialian products about 22 per cent. The approximate percentages of 
the remaining groups were groceries 17, wool, etc., 14, metals and coal 14, 
building materials 12, and chemicals 0°8. Of the 100 commodities included, 
38 may be classed as raw materials and 62 as manufactured products. Their 
respective weights are in the approximate proportion of 2 to 1. 

The following table furnishes the results of the investigation for the 
twenty years since 190}. It should be noted that the indexes are not com- 
parable between groups except to illustrate the respective changes in price :— 


ad | 


T 7 
Vill. 


{ { { 
L Il. It. IV. Y. VI. VIL | | A 
Year, Agricul- | fool | Metals | puiain Dairy | Chemi- || Commoii- 
_ Le Groceries’ poten, and Advan Meat. | prodiv ai: Ceale, ties.” 
| Jute. | | 
\ i ie ! | | | 

1901 834° O19 787) NOL | = 745: 1222 963 977 |. 904 
1902 1266: 940 750. 964 | 756 1765 1235 965 ; 1072 
1903 1181; 925| se6 964} 811: 1549] 1114: 960} 1042- 
1904 789; 943 914; 942 802 | 1256 859, 952) 911 
1995 972: 985 > $37: 952 | 773; 1081 924 | 952) 933 
1906 929 960 937 996} 86} 1163 953 951 955 
1907 1003 952 986 1068 j 848 1196 1010 987 100] 
1908 1343 | 973 866 1034 | 884 1327 1141 961 1085 

* 1909 1134 982; 920 1004 885 1094 1053 932 || Lold 
1910 1012 986 | 1036 988 912 1014 10930 958 | 997 
1911 1000 | 1000 ! 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 ; 1000 
1912 1339 1036: 968 1001; 1079 1323 1133 9s0 | 1129 
1913 ' 1069 1023 1043 1039 | 1107 1379 1093 1003 1092 
1914 1135 1016 1009 1079 1105 1669 1128 1220 |) 1137 
1915 | 1648 1099. 976 |+ 1270 | 1137 2596 1349 1426 1401 
1916 | 1163 1245 1367 | 1725) 1241 2896 | 1380 1617 | 1489 
1917 + 1127 1298 | 2093 | 2358} 1421 3007 | 1440 1956 | 1727 
1918 1377 1405 | 29614 | 2740 1685) 2818 1487 2605 || 1933 
1919 19°20 1492 | 2501 2454 i 1879 | 2873; 1718] 2089 |) 2090 
1920 2450 1914 |; 3079 | 2602 2415 | 3113 2236 | 2301 2503 - 

| t 2 


* Weighted average. 
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' Prices: were at the lowest: point .at.the beginning of the period under 
review, but: in. 1902 there was.an increase of 18 per cent. owing to the rise in 
. prices of agricultural and dairy produce, and of meat, during the drought of 
that. year. In the good seasons which followed there was a. decline, and in 
1904 the index number was only slightly higher than in 1901. From 1904 
to 1908 there.<was a steady increase, followed by a decline in 1909 and 
19103. then the upward movement..recommenced, Since. 1910 prices have 
increased almost constantly, as, with the exception of 1913, each year 
showed an.advance on the preceding year. The greatest increases were 
23 per cent. in 1915, 16 per cent. in 1917, and 20 per cent; in 1920. 

‘The index numbers for 1920 in the above table do not afford any indication 
of the changes in prices which occurred during the year. From the end of 
1914 to July, 1920, there had not been any marked drop in the index 
numbers, although groceries fluctuated after May ; but in August a decline 
commenced in all other groups of commodities with the. exception of meat 
and.dairy produce, which reached their highest points in August, 1920, and 
in February, 1921 respectively, aud have since declined steadily. 

The following table gives the monthly index numbers from January, 1920, 
to June, 1921, from which the movement month by: month may be gauged. 
To facilitate this study the changes per cent. during each month since June, 
1920, are shown also. ~ ; 


to. { : ] | H 
H Ter <4), Se lo} Ivo) YW. VI. |) VEL VU. | 
i Wool | | | All 
Month. Agricul- i Metals | pisya: H : ~ |) Commodi- 
| mariage Cotten, | | Building Dairy | Chemi- | Fi f 
| Phiehes 7 Groceries, Leather, CG a | Materials Meat. |Produce.| cals. | tes. 
ce, | Tate. al. 
1920. | aM i | | 
January «| 2294 1578 2456 2424 2215 | 2818 1889 | 2093 2357 


February...) 2421 | 1672 | 8523 | 2303 | 2259 2736} 1889] 2142 | 2419 

March ~ ,,| 2499 | 1723 | 3507 | 2581 | 2392 | 2494 | 2052] 2192 || 2455 

2514 | 2088 | 2347 || 2511 
j 


April | 2629 | 1971 8310 | 2559 | 2410 | | 
May... .| 3070 | 2021 | 3423; 2601 2426 | 2406; 2249, 2607) 2646 
June... , ... 2622 |. 2018 | 3403 | 2637; 2440 | 3058 | 2279! 2379 | 2682 


July... we) 2615 | 1977 | 3483 | 2631 | 2487 | 3820, 2246 | 2200 2698 
August ww, 2503 | 1979) 3145 | 2623 | 2485 | 4233, 2237 | 2246) 2661 
i 


September .. | 2265 | 2002 | 2903 | 2581 | 2466 | 4091 | 2429, 2292 
October ...,. 2027 | 2014 | 2534; 2706 | 2467 | 2993 | 2483 | 2307 
November...) 2066 | 2015 | 2225 | 2720} 2455 | 3225. 2187 | 2274, 2375 
December ve] 1843 | 1997; 2041 | 2704] 2480 | 2977 | 2503 | 2433 | 2276 


t 
| 


1921, | I | 
January ..| 2001 | 1981 | 1980} 2616} 2449 | 2886] 2519, 2064 || 2273 
Febmary ... 1838 | 1980) 1890 | 2615 | 2343 | 2601 | 2550 | 1925) 2186 
March...) 1893 | 197] | 1839 | 2597) 2348 | 2643 | 23809 1889 | 2166 
April ..| 1867 | 1958} 1798 | 2551 | 2244! 2140! 2180) 1773 || 2072 
May... —../ 174t| 1947] 1652 / 2541) 2248 | 1915 | 2099 | 1780 || 1990 
June “1 4797) 1932! 1375 | 2542) 2250] 19681 2041) 1836 || 1973 


Movement per cent. each month from July, 1920, to June, 1921. 


1920. l 
July — 105 |}— 20) 4+ 24/—02|+ 19) + 249)—14|— 3:7] + 06 
August .../— 43}+01/— 97/—03|—01 | 4 108 |—04 |~ 1-9] —1+4 
September |— 95 | + 1:2 |— 77 /—16|—08;/— 34/+ 86 ]+ 20]/—3-2 
October .... —10°5 | + 0°6 | —12°7 | + 4:8 00 | — 26°38 | + 22/+ O07 |, —73 
November | + 2°0 0-0 |—12-2),4+05/—05)4+ 78/4902 /— 14} —05 
December | — 10°8 |—09/— 83/—O6]+10)/— 774+ 06)+ 70) —42 

1921. 

January ...) + 87;/—08|— 3:0|/—3:3|—12/— 31) + 06 |--15°2))—01 
February ..| —- 8°2 00 ;— 45 00 |—41];— 99] +12 /— 67 | —3°8 
March ...| + 30/—05|— 2-7|—07;—00)+ 16 |— 9:5 |— 19] —09 
April ~— 14/—07 |— 22 }/—18]—44;—190;—56 |— 61), ~— 4:3 
May. — 68|—06|— 81|—04] +02 ]—105 |—3-7j+ 04||/—4°0 
June sai 08 | — 08 47 0:0/+ O01] + 28)—28)/+ 3.1)|—0°9 
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Betwéen July, 1920, and June, 1921, of the 100 commodities, the prices of 
which are used in deriving the index numbers, 22 increased in price, 60 
decreased, and 18 remained stationary. 

A further summary of the movement in the index numbers during 1920 is 
shown by the following table, which compares the position in June, 1921, 
with the highest point reached, and with 1913, the year before’ the war. 


Highest level reached. 
June, 1921, 
Group. Per cent. | Decline per above leval - 
Month, above | Cont. from | “of 1913. 
1913. ighest to 
. | dune, 1921, ! 

Agricultural Produce ... ..| May, 1920...) 187°2 43°7 61°6 
Groceries .. 3 rs 95°6 44 87°0 
Wool, Cotton, Leather, ‘Jute - ‘| February, 1920 237°8 55:1 51-0 
Metals and Coal.. ...| November, ,, 161°8 65 144°7 
Building Materials _ ...| July, 3 124°7 9°5 103'3 
Meat ae vk “is ...| August, +9 207°0 53°5 42°7 
Dairy Produce ... .. >. | February,.1921 133°3 20-0 86°7 
Chemicals 7h fee ..| May, 1920...) 159-9 29°6 83-1 
‘All Commodities ae ef Tulyy wf 147-1 26-9 80°7 


The highest point was not reached in the same month by all groups of 
commodities. In four of the nine groups it was reached before the middle 
of 1920, and in the other five, after that period, the latest being in Febru- 
ary, 1921, by dairy produce. Comparing the highest level reached with the 
level of 1913, groceries showed the smallest increase, and wool, cotton, 
leather, and jute the highest ; and as regards the decline since the maximum 
point was attained, wool, cotton, leather, and jut2 show the. greatest fall, 
and groceries, metals, and building materials the smallest. The result was 
that in June, 1921, metals were still 145 per cent. above 1913, and building 
materials 103 per cent. above the level of that year. At the other end ot 
the scale meat was 43 per cent. above 1913, wool, colton, leather and jute 
51 per cent. above, and agricultural produce 62 per cent. above that year. 
The other groups came between these extremes, being over 80 per cent. higher 
than in 1913. : 

The following statement gives a comparison of the index numbers of: 
Australian products, and of imported goods, in each year since 190L:— 


[ . : : 
Comnnodities. ; 1961. | 1902. 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 1966. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. |, 1910. 


| j { i | I 

Australian .. 903 | 1168 1110, 901, 945 935 | 997 | 1149 | 1045 | 991 
Imported | 906; $87| 912) 929] 910) 955 1008 | 962] 953 | 1009 
All Commodities., 904 | 1072 | 1042 | 911 | 933 | 955 | 1001 | 1085 | 1014 | 997 


Commodities. ro11. | 1912. | 1918. | 1914. | 1915, | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 
Australian “3a 1600 | 1185 | 1113 | 1188 | 1532 | 1481 } 1580 | 1675 | 1998 | 2354 
Imported ..| 1000 | 1023 | 1054 | 1041 | 1151 | 1509 | 2003 | 2438 | 2283 | 2799 


All Commodities.| 1000 | 1129 | 1092 1137 | 1401 ; 1489 | 1727 | 1933 | 2090 | 2503 


| i 


The prices of Australian peadusts vary, aS a general rule, i in accordance 
with local seasonal conditions, and the prices of imported goods in 
accordance with world conditions. 

The sudden rises of the index. numbers in 1902, 1908, and 1915, were due . 
principally to bad seasons, which affected the prices of local products. 
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The price level of Australian products declined slightly in 1916, when a good 
harvest was reaped, but imported goods rose by 32 per cent. In the 
following years local products increased in price, but the high index was due 
more to imported goods, which increased by 33 per cent. in 1917, and by 
21 per cent. in 1918. After the end of the war these prices fell for a time, 
but the upward movement of the prices of local products continued. In 1920 
the price level of Australian products increased by 18 per cent., and of 
imported articles by 23 per cent., the former being 135 per cent., and the 
latter 180 per cent., higher than in 1911. 


’ It is estimated that the commodities treated as of Australian origin and as 
imported, in the above table, enter 67 per cent. and 40 per cent., respectively, 
into the export and import trade of the State, and that their combined 
export and import values constitute 55 per cent. of the total value of the 
oversea trade of New South Wales. 


Omitting the years of severe drought it does not appear that either 
agricultural or dairy produce obtained the increase in prices that other 
commodities enjoyed. The prices realised for agricultural produce varied 
considerably between seasons, but in 1918, when the general index number 
was over 93 per cent. above the level of 1911, the corresponding increase 
for agricultural produce was only 38 per cent., and even the high prices 
realised in consequence of the severe drought of 1919 did not bring the 
index number for this group quite up to the general level. 


In the case of dairy produce the index number was higher than the 
general index number during the years 1907 to 1913. Since 1914 it has 
been lower, falling farther and farther behind that of all commodities. In 
1919 a rise of 15 per cent. occurred, and an advance of 29 per cent. in 1920, 
but the index remained considerably below the index of all commodities. 


The following table shows the price-levels for the principal agricultural and 
dairy products included in this investigation for the years 1901 to 1920 :— 


; Ww j ! 0 i Eggs 
Year. olin), |. HOUR. | Chat | ie Potatoes. | (pring). | evew Laid). 
| ! | i 
1901. | 771 | 748 869 860 | 914 | 997 | 963 
1902 1 1257 Vl 1242 1286 | 1189 | 1380 i 977 
1903 1311 1411 1183 1053 | 718 | 1119 1070 
1904 907 951 877 629 512 | 815 | 878 
1905 ' 974 | 938 968 697 1515 | 960 | 826 
1906 H 937 | 892 916 754 | 12538 1008 | 791 
1907 ; 1100 | 1028 | 1084 915 | 662 | 999 | 917 
1908 | 1923 1125 1585 1331 | 1050 : 1155 | 1048 
1909 | 13857 ! 1308 1116 | 881 | °1004 1031 1034 
1910 ; 1094 | 1145 1040 820 | 1162 |- 1037 ! 1619 
1911 + 1000 |; 1000 1000 1000 | 1000 1000 | = 1C00 
1912 ' 1167 | 1114 | 1407 | 1339 1551 1129 ; 1098 
1913 1029 | 1017 1101 | 1008 856 1023 {| 1098 
1914 1178 | 1109 1242 1030 849 1094 | 3045 
1915 1601 1572 1770 1746 1337 1400 | 1189 
1916 1381 1327 973 922 1420 1400 1183 
1917 1356 1302 1005 | 1017 994 1441 1075 
1918 1356 1307 1378 | 1316 1091 1576 | = 1187 
1919 1463 1329 2207 ; 2110 2587 1812 | 1345 
1920 2457 2182 2626 | 2529 2211 2342 | 1792 
i i 


In 1920 the index number of agricultural produce advanced by 
22 per cent. Wheat was 68 per cent. dearer than in 1919, and flour 
64 per cent. dearer. The high prices were due partly to the bad season, and 
‘partly to the high prices ruling in oversea markets. 
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‘The index of meat has been higher in nearly every year than that of any 
other group, and in 1917 reached a point 200 per cent. above the 1911 level. 
The high index number is, however, in some measure due to the fact that 

~ low rates were ruling in 1911, The principal increases occurred in the years 
1902, 1912, and 1915. A fall of 13 per cent. took place in 1918, during 
the latter part of which year prices were controlled by the Commonwealth 
Government; but this fall was inconsiderable in comparison with 
the prices then ruling. The further advance that accompanied the 1919-20 
drought conditions brought the general level of meat prices to 211 per cent. 
above the 1911 level. The same fluctuations have not characterised the 
price movements of beef and mutton, as will appear from the following com- 
parison of price-levels. From 1901 to 1911 the prices of mutton were 
nearer to those of the base year than were those of beef, but since 1911 the 
converse has been the experience :— 


5 i 1 | 1 im 
Commodity. 1901. 1902. | 1903. | 1904. 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910, 


} 
Beef bee ...| 1883 | 1920 | 1588 | 1178 | 1017 | 1209 | 1265 | 1414 | 1189 | 1025 
Mutton .. ...| 1090 | 1650 | 1530 | 1415 | 1165 | 1135 | 1120 | 1225) 916) 960 
Commodity, : 1911. | co, | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920, 
Beef... ben 1000. 1283 1321 | 1585 | 2762| 3049 | 3027} 2566) 3033 | 3051 
Mutton ... ...| 1000 | 1438 1500 | 1875 | 2500| 2813 | 3187 | 2818 | 2813 3350 


The unfavourable seasons in this period were 1902, 1912, 1915, and 1919. 
Tt will be observed that beef prices increased by 44 per cent. in 1902, but 
there was a fall of 17 per cent. in 1903, and the decline continued until in 
1905 prices were 2-4 per cent. below the 1901 level; a sharp rise of 19 per 
cent. occurred in 1906, and another advance cf 12 per cent. in 1908, but 
then prices fell steadily up to 1911, when the lowest point was reached. 
There was a recovery in 1912, when prices advanced 28 per cent., and this 
upward movement, accelerated by a rise of 74 per cent. in 1915, continued 
until in 1916 prices attained a level 200 per cent. above 1911 values, and 
with the exception that there was a fall of 14 per cent. in 1918, this was 
maintained until 1920. 


Mutton prices moved generally in the same direction as beef prices, but 
with even more violent fluctuations, and reached their lowest level in 1909 
instead of 1911. There was a sharp rise of 52 per cent. in 1902, followed 
by a steady decline until 1907, when prices were only 3 per cent. above the 
1901 level. A slight recovery took place in 1908, but in 1909 there was a 
heavy fall of 26 per cent. In the next year prices advanced, and the 
upward movement coutinued until 1917, when prices were more than three 
times as high as in 1911; there were advances of 44 per cent. in 1912, 
24 per cent. in 1914, 33 per cent. in 1915, 12 per cent. in 1916, and 13 per 
cent. in 1917. In 1918 there was a decline to the 1916 level, which was 
maintained during 1919, but in 1920 there was an increase of 19 per cent. 


Cotton, wool, leather, and jute together were low in 1901, bunt rose 
although not regularly, by nearly 36 per cent. during the decennium 1901-11 ; 
the principal increases, 15 per cent. and 12 per cent., occurred in 1903 and 
1806, and there were decreases of 8 per cent. and 12 per cent. in 1905 and 
1908 respectively ; after 1911 the index fluctuated near the 1911] level until 
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1915, and thereafter advanced rapidly to 1918. The principal rise occurred 
in 1917, with considerable increases in 1916 and 1918. In 1919 the index’ 
declined slightly, but in the following year a rise of 23 per cent. occurred, 
and the index number was more than three times as high as in 1914. The 
price movements in each of these commodities are shown in the following 
table:— 


/ 5 
Commodity. | 1902, 1902. | 1903. 1904, | 1905, 1906. | 1907. 1603, 1909, | 1910, 


Cotton... ...| 675 | 688) 857 | 9388 | 723 | 845) 930; 813] 899 | 1136 
Wool... | 770 | S06 | 918 | 923 | 946 | 1025 | 1040] 929] 973 | 937 
Leather ... «| 775 | 760 | 764) 775) 845 | 918 / 918 | 816) 841 / 970 
Jute ono v| 981 | 915 | 862 | 921 | 1121 | 1215 | 1246 | 1089 | 945 | . 894 
= = = : =e 

Connnodity, 1911. | 1912. ' 1913. | 1914. | 1915. 1916. 1917. ; 1918, 1919. | 1920, 

7 | 

Cotton... ..| 1000] 916} 996 | 911] 834| 1278) 2356 | 3168 | 2791 | 3668 
Wool | 1000; 984] 1035) 1041 | 1020/ 1424) 1932| 2183) 2184 | 2267 
Leather ... ---| 1000} 1606 | 1096} 1142/ 1234) 1344) 1594: 1586 | 2154 | 2875 
Jute wing «| 1000 | 1471 | 1357 1310} 1401 | 1785) 1801 | 2321 | 2491 | 2857 


i 
i H j i 


The price of raw cotton rose considerably from 1901 to 191], and then 
exhibited a tendency to decline, which became accentuated in July, 1914, 
and the lowest point was reached by the end of the year. A very slow 
recovery was effected during 1915,in which year low prices ruled. Thereafter 
rapid advances were made until September, 1918, when there commenced a 
series of fluctuations tending downwards, and continuing until the following 
September, when a further succession of rapid advances began, and in 1920 
the index was 16 per cent, higher than in 1918. The greatest rise, 84 per 
cent., occurred between 1916 “and 1917, while between 1915 and 1918 the 
prices almost quadrupled. 


As a consequence of the purchase by the Imperial Government of 
Australian wool from November, 1916, and the resultant market control, 
it has not been found practicable to determine a satisfactory average 
commercial price for these years. Recourse, therefore, has been made to the 
average import value into Great Britain of Australian wool. This value 
rose in each year from 1901 to 1907; then a decline occurred, and the 
value fluctuated somewhat until 1915. In 1916 an advance of 40 per 
cent. is shown, and, as a result of the rising market, the Imperial purchase 
scheme was formulated. By its adoption prices were controlled, but values 
continued to rise until 1920, 


A fairly steady advance in leather was evident from 1901 to 1918, by 
which year prices had reached a point 59 per cent. above 1911 rates. A rise 
of 36 per cent. occurred in 1919, and of 33 per cent. in 1920. 


The index number of jute goods, as shown by cornsacks, bran bags, and 
woolpacks, was comparatively higher in 1901 than the index numbers of the 
other commodities in this class, but they declined during the two succeeding 
years; from 1905 to 1908 they were higher than in 1911. In 1912 the prices 
rose by 47 per cent., and in the following years experienced a decline, until 
1915, when a continuous advance began, the principal rises ning place in 
1916 and 1918. 


With the exception of coal most of the articles in the fourth group are 
manufactured metals, which are largely imported. The prices of these com- 
amodities were generally higher in 1901 than in 1911, but the index number 
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did not vary greatly until 1915, when a period of rapid increases began. The 
greatest general rise occurred in 1917, and a slight decline followed the close 
of the war. The price of coal increased slowly during the decade 1901-10,” 
and recovering from downward fluctuations between 1911 and 1913, rose 
rapidly until 1920, when it was 92 per cent. higher than in 1911. The 


price-levels of the more important items of this group are shown in the 
following table :— 7 


Commodity. 1901. | 1902. | 1903. 1905. 1906. | 1907. | 1908, 


1909. | 1910, 


1 j 

977 | 1066 | 1015 | 926) 926 
1007 | 1007 | 1007 | 1007 | 1007 | 1007 

1013 | 1102 | 1206 | 1089 | 1059 | 1032 
1031 | 1246 | 1611 | 1492 | 1167 | 1000 
934 | 922'| 934) 958) 982] 982 


Pig-iron (local) ..| 1079 | 969: 957! 857 
Girder-plate _ ...! 1153 | 1135 | 1032 | 1007 
Corrgtd. Gal. Iron} 1041 | 1018 | 1013 | 993 
Copper een: 1333 | 1817 | 1152 | 1024 
Coal ate «| 844 | 844 | 928 | 940 


898 


: ca 
Commodity. | 1. | oie, 1918. | 1914. | 1015. eae: 1917, | 1918. | 1919. | 1920, 
i J 


Girder-plate — ...) 1000] 1028] 1114| 1149] 1221 | 2177] 4441| 5998 | 3728 | 3028 
Corrgtd. Gal. Iron| 1000] 1070 | 1082; 1117] 1581 | 2135 | 2904) 3462] 3279 | 8576 
Copper es 1000} 1031} 1095) 1127 | 1286 | 2095) 2841] 3048) 2731 | 2524 
Coal .| 1000 | 982| 970 | 1018 | 1066 | 1168) 13883) 1533) 1670} 1916 


| 
Pig-iron (locai) ...]| 1000] 1020] 1033 1250 | 2201| 2296| 1998] 2074 | 2111 


The upward movement in the prices of building materials has been com- 
paratively regular, but considerable advances took place during the last 
four years; in 1920 the increase amounted to 28 per cent. The greatest 
increases were in glass, linseed oil, white-lead, and imported timbers. The 
following table of price-levels furnishes a comparison of the principal items 
included in the group :— 


i 


Commodity. 1901. | 1902. | 1903, | 1904. | 1905, | 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


Local Hardwood... 700; 700| 837) 834! 789 | 811 832) 894] 917) 902 


Local Pine «, 669 | 669 73 759 768 774 894 961 965 965 
N.Z. Pine w| 913 939 926 965 952 952 | 978 | 1023 972 959 
Oregon Pine «| 801 801 88] &36 735 951 | 988 ' 919 833 929 
Bricks... ...| 800 857 857 857 | 829 810 i 810 | 871 905 943, 

} ! i I 

1 t j 
Commodity, ; W911, | 112, | 1913, | 1914. | 1915, | 1916. | 1917, ; 1918. | 1919. | 1920, 

na i | i i 
{ 

Local Hardwood..| 1000| 1109} 1151 | 1132] 1119) 1167 | 1312| 1458 7 1776 | 2073 
Local Pine «| 1000} 1075} 1102; 1079} 1071} 1201; 1311 | 1653) 1842! 2408 
N.Z. Pine {| 1000 | 1094) 1113! 1119} 1145 | 1214) 1387] 1694) 1901) 2726 
Oregon Pine {| 1000] 1103} 1218] 1160 | 1282) 1526 1962 | 2545 | 2865 | 4113 


Bricks ..s | 1000] 1066| 1071} 1071} 1071 a | 1166} 1191 1252 | 1447 


During the whole period under review groceries have shown the smallest 
increases of any group. The index advanced but little until 1915, and 
manifested signs of decline from 1912 to 1914; in 1916 it rose by 138 per cent., 
with smaller increasés in the two succeeding years. In1920,however, there was 
arise of 28° per cent., and the index number was 91 per cent. higher than 1914. 
Comparing in:each case with the year 1911, the increases in grocery prices 
occurred three years later than the general advance. Not until 1918 and 
1919 did the grocery index number reali the position occupied by the index 
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of all commodities in 1915 and 1916 respectively... The yearly price-levels 
of the more important commodities of the group are shown below :— 


| 
Commodity, 1901. | 1992. | 1908. | 1904. | 1905. | 1908. | 1907.)| 190%. | 1909. 1910, 
H | 
i { 
Sugar 1011 | 937 | 942; 936] 1036 | 947 | 904] 951 | 973 | 1015 
Tobacco .., 925 925 931 948 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 
Tea 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 
Soap 791 830 859 863 873 873 916 955 952 957 
Jam 1391 | 1306 i 1067 | 1083 | 1059 | 1048 937 988 | 1116 | 1028 
Kerosene... 862 836 i 789 862 956 989 982 | 1006 | 1006 | 1017 
Commodity. 1911. 1912. | 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920, 
i ; ; 
Sugar 1000 | 1078 | 1044 985 | 1063| 1387] 1337 | 1337] 1337 | 2015 
Tobacco 1000} 1000] 1000) 1000) 1076| 1083} 1168) 1208] 1349| 1561 
Tea ise 1000 | 1000] 1000} 1000} 1139); 1222) 1222) 1278; 1420, 1920 
Soap 1000 | 1000] 1000; 1000] 1000! 1000 | 1132) 1319] 1513) 1848 
Jam ‘ 1000 | 1098} 1146| 1146] 1186] 1401 | 1345| 1432] 1480! 1940 
Kerosene ... 1000 | 1058 | 1114|] 1092] 1138) 1575] 1851 | 2183| 2299 | 2871 
] 


Comparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 
various parts of the British Empire and for the United States of America, 
with 1911 as common base, and affords an interesting comparison of the 
mannerin which wholesale prices varied under the influence of war conditions :— 


sod eounne . ; Galea 
ne, yi ia. New | : nite 

z New South (OamraiOn: | Zealand, | Canada. Se a States of 
Year. Wales. wealth [Census and [Department (Bi oped me | America. 

- [Bureau of | Bureau of Statistics of Labour.] Trade, ] {Bureau of 
Statistics.] | Census and Office.] : Labour. ] 

Statistics.] | 

: | Variable. 
Commosties. ae o | 106 272 45 | (pad 346 
1901: .. 904 974 937 840 883 833 
1902 1072 1051 981 856 881 840 
1903 1042 1049 960 867 886 840 
1904 911 890 928 874 898 906 
1905 - 933 910 1000 893 892 840 
1906 955 948 1022 942 921 927 
1907 1001 1021 1022 991 969 989 
1908... 1085 1115 1012 949 941 958 
1909 1014 - 993 956 956 952 1021 
1910 997 1000 989 975 995 1052 
1911 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1912 1129 1170 1047 1055 1050 1062 
1913 1092 1088 1033 1064 1065 1052 
1914 1137 1149 1084 1068 1071 1042 
1915 1401 1604 1277 1162 1315 1052 
1916 . 1489 1504 1388 1429 1705 1302 
1917, 1727 1662 1564 1860 2220 1830 
1918 1933 1934 1820 2237 2443 2062 
1919 2090 2055 1845 2315 2708 2252 
- 1920 2503 2480 2198 2618 . 3394 "2542 
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Prices had been increasing steadily in all countries for many years before 
the war, and the effect of the war on prices wag less marked in the countries 
more remote from the centre of conflict; in every case there has been a 
general increase in prices since the cessation of hostilities: In Great Britain 
prices attained twice their 1911 level in 1917, in America and Canada in 
1918, while in Australia this did not occur untill919, and in New Zealand 
until1920. rom 1911 to 1915 wholesale prices advanced more slowly outside 
Australia than within, and, with the exception of the United Kingdon, this 
was the case also in 1916. In 1917 and following years all countries, except 
New Zealand, show a greater increase in prices than Australia. 


The upward movement of prices continued everywhere throughout 1919 
and during the early months of 1920: The first indication of falling prices 
was in France, where a decline of 6 per cent. occurred in May, 1920, and a 
heavier fall during June; in the next three months there was a temporary 
recovery, but in October and November the course was rapidly downward, 
and in May, 1921, prices were 44 per cent. below the level of April, 1920. 
In June, 1920, prices in the United States began to fall a little, but in 
August the decline was more appreciable, and was still more pronounced in 
October and November. The fall continued, and the April, 1921, level was 
43 per cent. below the high level of May, 1920. 


In the United Kingdom there was a fall of 6 per cent. in August, followed 
by a slight advance in September, since then the movement has been con- 
tinuously downward, and prices in April, 1921, were almost one-third lower 
than in July, 1920. In Canada prices reached their highest point in June, 
1920, when they were 128 per cent. above July, 1914, since then they have 
declined slowly, and in May, 1921, they were 31 per cent. below June, 1920, 
and 84 per cent. above July, 1914. 


In New South Wales prices attained their maximum height in July, 1920, 
in August and September they declined slowly, and in October a fall of 7 per 
cent. occurred ; there was a very slight decline in November, and the trend 
has been steadily downward, so that in June, 1921, prices were 27 per cent. 
below those of July, 1920. The fall was not evident in Victoria until Sep- 
tember, 1920, but once begun, the movement was more rapid, and the fall 
greater, with the result that in March, 1921, prices were 25 per cent. lower 
than in August, 1920. In New Zealand the decline did not set in until 
November, 1920, and up to March, 1921, there had been a fall of 6 per cent. 
only. 


The marked difference between the index numbers of Sydney and 
Melbourne in 1915 was largely due to seasonal causes.. The price level of 
agricultural produce rose in that year to 2162 in Melbourne, while in 
Sydney it was 1655, . 


RETAIL PRICES. . 


The following table shows the average retail prices in Sydney of various 
commodities at intervals since 1901; the averages for each year from 1901 
to 1920 are shown in the 1919-20 issue of the “Statistical Register of New 
South Wales.” The quotations are based on the prices charged in the 
shops in the metropolitan district, and represent the mean of the monthly 
prices during each year. 
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The table is useful for comparative purposes in regard to the measure- 
ment of the general change in prices, but the figures do not disclose a 
most interesting feature in a history of prices, namely, the fluctuations 
during the year, which are pronounced, especially in the case of perishable 
produce. For such information readers are referred to the “N.S.W. 
Statistical Register,” where the average monthly prices are shown. 


Commodity. 1901. | 1903, | 1906, | 1908, | 1911, | 1913, | 1916. ' 1918, | 1919. | 1920. 
| 7 

s.d. js d. |[s.d. Jad. [aed. |s. d. js, d. [s.d. }s.d. |s.d. 
Bread... aa 2ib.JoaflO 2°5)0 35/0 80/0 33)0 35/0 35/0 40/0 40/0 42/0 59 
Flour us Ae .. 251b.i1 11013 4:0;2 60/3 00/2 90/2100)/3 61)3 774/38 99/6 04 
Tea se nate as Jb.}1 3°0]1 80/1 30/1 80/1 85/1 38]/1 61/1 O7/L°S1)/2 45 
Coffee .. oA oa w {1 50/1 SO}1 5O]1 SO}1 SO}1 55/1 6O}1 S1]1 78)2 26 
Sugar... se a »/O 23/0 25/0 25/0 25/0 27/0 27/0 85/0 35/0 35/0 54 
Rice ag o on (0 25/0 30/0 25/0 25/0 27/0 3010 32/0 34/0 54/0 7'4 
Sago 2 be LS »}O 2510 80/0 87/0 87/0 27/0 27/0 32/0 47/0 54/0 56 
Jam (Australian) as »/0 40/0 45/0 45/0 42/0 44/0 50/0 60/0 57;0 60/0 OL 
Oatmeal .. ae «» 51b/0113]1 O5]1 O3]1L BOl1 O5/1 23/1 2El1 56) 1116/2 Wd 
Raisins .. oe as 1b.}0 6210 70/0 53/0 72/0 62/0 64 | 0 77)0 82/0 87 |0 10°7 
Currants .. on ae »/9 66/0 56/0 59/0 66)0 70/0 72 0 91/0 86)0 90/0110 
Starch aS fe »/9 40/0 5010 50{0 5:0!0 5510 54/0 64)0 69/0 7:6) 0 102 
Blue bs .» 12 squares!0 9°0;0 9°:0/0 9:0/0 90 /0 9010 Q0]0 92/1 36/1 5:0}1 5:0 
Candles .. ae ous Ib.|0 55/0 55/0 65/0 65/0 65:0 65|0 80/010 /0114!/1 22 
Soap a ae aS + |9 25/0 3700/0 30/0 30/0 30 \ 0 33!0 3°4/0 44/0 53/0 7:0 
Potatoes .. ace «. 1415) 0113/0 88/1 38/0109)1 O2;1 08 | 1 65|1 62/2 89/2 25 
Onions .. ae -_ Ib.}0 14/0 06/0 1:0)0 12/0 07/0 13/0 11/0 28/0 27/0 80 
Kerosene es -» gal.) 0 10°1| 0 1071/0 108/0 1171/0 211) 1 O°2 | 1 67|2 27/2 35/2 &6 
Milk ats a .- quartlO 40/0 45/0 4010 50)0 44/0 52/0 55/0 60/0 70/0 7:9 
Butter .. br a6 Ib] 1 02/1 20/1 12)1 85/1 7/1 US{1 53/1 7O0}1 99/2 44 
Cheese .. mr ais »)/9 75/0 90,0 80/0 100)0 87!0 9 )1 O1}1 1°3)1 3811 55 
Eggs, Fresh... -- doz)/1 30/1 60/1 LO0}1 SO/1 85)1 S1/1 64]1 58/1 92/2 69 
Bacon, Middle Cut .. Ib.|0 90/0 1170/0 95/0115), 105/1 O7/1 45]1 45/1 63/1 119 
Shoulder , oi »/O 65/0 75/0 80/0 70/0 70/0 87,1 O4)0119)1 20/1 OL 
Ham we a » {O1L0]1 05/0 115/1 15/1 10)1 20)1 5511 S9j)1 B12 20 
Beef, Sirloin .. De » |0 45/0 50/0 45/0 50/0 45)0 5°0))0 111] 0 102] 0 111) 0 115 
Ribs ve a 310 38/0 40'0 38/0 42'0 38/0 45/0 95/0 92,0 9-4 i 0 99 
Gravy Beef on oo » {9 80/0 35)/0 30/0 82/0 80/0 35)0 76/0 72/0 63);0 72 
Steak, Rump aie »!0 70/0 T5/0 7010 75/0 77:0)0 79}1 L8}1 28/1 40/1 49 
Shoulder tos »/0 85/0 40/0 B5!0 88/0 35/0 35/0 85)0 88/0 91)09 101 
Beef, Corned Round .. »)0 40/0 45/0 40:0 42/0 40/0 4741/0 96/0 9°00 96) 0 102 
Mutton, Leg |. os vy} O 32/0 40/0 B32 10 35/0 80/0 3310 78/0 7837/0 78!0 &8 
Sboulder »/9 2810 35/0 28/10 80/0 25/0 31)0 67/0 68/0 72/0 72 
Loin .. » | 0 38/0 45/0 38:0 40/0 38/0 40/0 79/0 84/0 86/0 93 
Neck .. ae »/9 82/0 35/0 30:0 32/0 30/0 3°5)0 70/0 69/0 70/0 74 
Chops, Loin. .. oa »f/O 42/0 50/0 42,0 45 0 40/0 47/0 90/0 1090/0 10-£|0 105 
Leg Se ade »/9 38/0 45/0 8810 40/0 38/0 4°7/0 86/0 91/0 S3)0 100 
Neck .. a »|9 8210 40/0 82 | 0 35/0 3010 40/0 73)0 68/0 7450 83 
Pork, Leg an ‘ »/9 62/0 60/0 60:0 70/0 78/0 85/1 OL/1 T3I1 12 1 54 
Chops... ee » 1/9 68/0 6510 65 0 78/0 85/0 80/1 O1/1 26/1 2t}1 60 


House Rents. 


The average householder with a moderate income spends a considerable 
portion of his income on rent; any fluctuation in rents therefore affects 
largely the cost of living. Information as to the predominant rents of 
houses in Sydney and suburbs since 1863 has been obtained from news- 
papers and other sources, and the average rentals, according to the size of 
the houses, have been computed ; details for each year from 1865 to 1920 
are published in the “Statistical Register,’ 1919-20, 


A review of the rents since 1865 shows that for the first five years of 
the period the rents did not vary greatly, though there was a tendency 
to increase in regard to the larger houses. In 1870 the average weekly 
rents, according to the size of the houses, (taking the kitchen as a room) 
were as follows:—Under 4 rooms, 7s. Gd.; 4 rooms, 10s. 6d.; 5 rooms, 
12s. 6d.; 6 rooms, 16s. 6d. Industrial conditions were unfavourable during 
the three years 1871-73, and the rents declined; but in 1875 they com- 
menced to rise with the increase in immigration, and in 1883 the average . 
rents for the classes of houses quoted above were 8s. 3d., 12s., 15s., and 18s. 9d. 
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respectively. During the succeeding five years the rents of the smaller 
houses increased slightly, while the larger houses became cheaper ; from 1889 
to 1892 the conditions were reversed, and in the latter year the average rents 
were :—-Under 4 rooms, 7s. 6d.; 4 rooms, 10s, 6d.; 5 rooms, 15s.; and 6 
rooms, 18s. 6d. In 1894 the effects of the industrial crisis caused the 
rents of the sinallest houses to increase by about 1s. a- week, and the houses 
of five rooms and over became 3s. cheaper than in 1892. 


’. In 1899 the rents commenced to increase, and the upward movement 
continued until 1914 ; at first the increase affected only the smaller houses, 
and the rents of the six-roomed houses did not vary until 1905, In 1911 
there was a marked increase in regard to all classes of dwellings. ane 


The table below shows the average amounts paid by tenants: of various 
types of houses in Sydney and suburbs in 1901 and later years. The 
figures represent the average predominant rents paid for each class of 
house; the range of rents varies considerably according to locality, 
position, and class of building ; proximity and means of speedy transport to 
the city are important factors in respect to rents in the suburbs. 


{ 


Under | : fi Over : 
7 Fo Five ix Seven Weighted 
Year. | ee eae, Hosea: | Rooms. Rooms. | Rooms. a aon. verge: 

| ; 

s dios. d s. d. s. d s. di 8s, d s. d 
1901 9 07 }1 1 13 7 : 15 4 19 1 22 2 1305 
1906 9 2 11 7 .14 0 16 9 19 1 | 22 6 13 11 
1911 ll 4 , 14 5 17,1 20 2 23 3 26 10 17 0 
1912 11 2; 13 2 17 2 20 5 2 1 | 31 5 18 5 
1913 jl 9 | 14 3 18 6 | 21 9 26 0 31 1 19 6 
1914 12 4 | 15 5 18 7 |; 22 0 26-5 | 31 8 20 0 
1915 12 2 14 6 18 0 20 10 25 0 | 2910 19 0 
1916 12 3 14 8 17 ll 20 6 24 6 29 8 18 11 
1917 12 3; 14 9 17 10 20 11 24 6 29 :¢«4 19 0 
1915 12 6 | 15 4 18 6 21 9 24 11 29 7 19 6 
1919 12 8 | 15 9 Will | 22 5 25 8 31 2 20 1 
1920 | 13 10 17 8 20 8 24 3 28 4 | 34 3 22 1 

i 


Norte, Kitchen ip included as a room, 


Between 1901 and 1914 rents in Sydney and suburbs fhisrended by nearly 
50 per cent., but the war had a steadying effect, and the next three years 
showed a slight decrease. Regulations were issued by the Commonwealth 
Government under the War Precautions Act, prohibiting any increase in 
the rent of a house occupied by a member of the Expeditionary Forces, or 
by a parent or female dependent of a member, except by leave of a com- 
petent Court. These regulations and the operations of the Fair Rents Court 
in Sydney tended to keep rents from rising above pre-war level. 


In 1918, however, the rents increased, and the upward movement has since 
been continuous, owing to an increasing shortage of houses, the deficiency 
being attributed to the practical cessation of investment building, on account 
of the high price of both materials and labour, In 1920 there was a marked 
increase in building activities, but the supply was still short of the demand, 
and it is estimated that at the end of the year the shortage of houses in 
Sydney was nearly 18,000; the average rental during the year was 10 per 
cent. higher than in 1914, 


Cost of Building. 
The following comparison shows the cost of building in Sydney, in various 
years since 1901, a plain brick cottage with 4 rooms, jkitchen, bathroom, 
pantry, and back and front verandahs, complete with bath, laundry fittings, gas 
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stove, fencing, water and sewerage. No allowance has been made for the . 
builder's profit, and the cost of the land has not been included. The com- 
parison is based on the assumption that the quantity of materials and of 
labour, as in the month of July, was equal in each year, except that in 
1921 the estimate is based on the prices and rates ruling in the month of 
June. 


Cost of — . i air a & Total sacar hak 
Year. ; : — 
Materials.) Labour. { Total. Materials. Labour, |Materials.) Labour. | Total. 
t 

| | j | } 

£ £ £ lye cent.|per cent. | 
1901 ... 7 181 | 100 281 | 64 | 797 833 810 
19M... | 227 | 120 | BAT | 65,85 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 
1914 ... | 255 | 183 | 388 | 66 {| 34 |; 1128 1108 1118 
1920 ... ve) 483 221 | 704 69 | 31 | 2128 1842 | 2029 
1921 .., we} 482 225 707 68 | 32 | «(2123 1875 | 2037 


With the object of providing adequate housing, the Government of New 
South Wales has instituted a scheme for assisting people to build dwellings, 
and the Federal Government assists in providing houses for returned sailors 
and soldiers and their female dependents; particulars are given in the 
chapter relating to Social Condition, as also are particulars relating to new 
buildings generally. 


Fair Rents Court. — 


A measure of regulation of house rents is provided by the Fair Rents Act, 
passed in December, 1915, and amended in 1920. The Act provides for the 
determination of rents of dwellings leased for a term not exceeding three 
years at a rental not exceeding £156 per annum, but it does not apply to 
houses ordinarily leased for summer residence. 


The operations of the Fair Rents Act may be applied to any localities 
proclaimed by the Governor; up to 16th August, 1920, it had been pro- 
claimed in the metropolitan area only, but on that date its provisions were 
extended to the country police districts, The Act is administered by Fair 
Rents Courts, consisting of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate. Applications 
to the Court for the determination of the fair rent of a dwelling may be 
made by the lessor, or by the lessee, if he has paid all rent due under the 
lease or satisfies the Court that non-payment is justifiable, notwithstanding 
that he has received notice to terminate the tenancy. 


In order to determine the fair rent, the Court must ascertain the capital 
value of the dwelling, which is the unimproved capital value of the land plus 
the estimated cost of erection as at the date of the application, less a fair 
sum for depreciation. 


The fair rent is fixed on the capital value at a rate not less than that 
charged on overdrafts by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and not | 
more than 24 per cent. above such amount, plus rates, taxes, repairs, main- 
tenance, insurance, and depreciation. But, excepting where circumstances 
which render an increase equitable are proved, the fair rent may not exceed 
the rent which was charged for the dwelling on Ist January, 1915. 


The determinations of the Court take effect fourteen days after decision, « 
and remain in force for a period not less than twelve months and not longer : 
than three years, as specifically stated ; if no special period be mentioned ° 
the duration is three years. A determination while in force applies to any 
lease of the dwelling, notwithstanding change of ownership or tenancy, and 7" 
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during the pendency of an application or the period of six months after . 
decision, the lessor may not determine the lease without reasonable cause 
if the lessee performs the conditions of his lease. 

Under new sections added to the Act in 1920 a penalty may be ‘posed 
on any person who gives or receives or offers a bonus in consideration of the 
grant or acceptance or renewal of a lease, or who makes it a condition of the 
granting of a lease that the lessee shall purchase furniture or pay for 
obtaining the key of a house. A fine not exceeding £50 may be imposed 
for refusal to let a house to a respectable and responsible applicant who has 
children. 

The first sitting of the Fair Rents Court in Sydney was held on the 
13th March, 1916, Particulars of cases determined by the Court are shown 
in the following tables, but for several reasons they cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactory basis for conclusions as to the effect of the Fair Rents Act 
upon house rents. for instance, in cases where the tenant applies promptly 
upon receiving notice of the landiord’s intention to increase the rent, the 
“fair rent ” as determined by the Court may be recorded as an increase on 
the rent at date of application, whereas it is a reduction compared with 
the proposed increased rental against which the action was directed. 

The number of applications in the Metropolitan district, dealt with during 
the five years ended 31st March, 1921, are shown in the following state- 
ment :— 


Partiewars. 1916-17, | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. Total. 


Cases withdrawn or struck out.. 141 53 | 100 225 439 958 

Rent fixed as at date of appli- 137 49 36 47 52 321 
cation. 

3, Increased ... ane nes 7 19 132 254 256 668 

»» Decreased ... aes veel 294 102 65 141 187 789 

Total bie wa] 579 223 333 667 934 | 2,736 


The majority of dwellings affected by the decisions of the Court were 
small, and the rents did not exceed £1 5s. per week. The average of the 
rentals revjewed by the Court in the year ended March, 1921, was £1 3s. per 
week as compared with 19s. 2d. in 1916-17, 18s. 7d. in the following 
year, 19s. 11d. in 1918-19, and 21s, in 1919-20. With few exceptions, the 
period of adjustment was twelve months. In the following statement the 
figures are shown for the year 1920-21, and for the period of five years since 
the commencement of the Act. 


Year ended 31st March, 1921. | Total to 3lst March, 1921. 
Rent (at date of Fixed Hl 2 
Application). at date of lied! Reduced. | Total. sedecot Increased.| Reduced. | Total, 
Appl'tion. ; | Appl’tion. 
~y ) 
10s. and under... 1 4 ea 5 11 6 13 30 
10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 3 7 3 13 15 33 51 99 
13s. to 15s. nee vf 29 13 49 51 83 175 309 
15s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 5 41 35 8] 49 107 141 297 
18s. to 20s. wil = «18 40 29 82 7 128 132 337 
20s. 6d. to 25s. .., 13 73 47 133 68 196 139 403 
25s. 6d. to 30s. ... 7 37 21 65 29 83 54 166 
30s. 6d. to 40s. 1 24 29 54 12 27 54 93 
40s. 6d. to 50s. ... 2 1 8 11 9 5 20 34 
50s. 6d. to 60s. ... vee sea 2 2 see aoe 10 10 
Total .. vee 52 256 187 495 321 668 789 1,778 
ai a A SE eM ee et 
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During 1920-21 the Court granted increases in 52 per cent. of the 
decisions, aud reductions in 37 per cent.; the total increases to 31st March, 
1921, represented 38 per cent., and the total reductions 44 per cent. 


The amount of reduction and of increase in the rents of dwellings during 
the year 1920-21 may be seen in the following statement :— 


Amount of Reduction, Rents Rents ‘| Amount of Reduction, Rents Rents 
or of Increase. Increased. | Reduced. || or of Increase. Increased. | Reduced. 

6d. and under. 36 | 36 3s. 6d.and under 4s. ll 8 

Is. 7 1s. 6d. 36 i 32 4s, re 5s. 19 15 

1s. 6d. ,, 2s, 30 | 15 5s. and over ive 57 47 

Qs. PP, 2s, 6d. 33 15 I —— 
2s.6d. ,, 3s. 18 j 13 laos 

3s. y, 38.6d,| 16 | 6 | Total ...| 956 187 


The reductions amounted to a sum of £30 8s. 9d. per week, which 
represents an average of 8-7 per cent., or 3s. 3d. per house per week. In 
256 cases the rents were increased, the total increases amounting to 
£39 15s, 6d. per week, equal to 11°4 per cent., or 3s. 1d. per house. 


The weekly rents reviewed by the Court during 1920-21 amounted to 
a sum of £572 12s., the net increase being £9 7s., or 16 per cent. 


Tn the country districts only 22 cases were brought before the #air Rents | 
Courts from 16th August, 1920, to the end of that year; 3 were withdrawn, 
and in 11 cases the rent was fixed as at date of application ; in 4 it was 
reduced, and in 4 increased. 


Reram Prick Inpex NuMBERS. 


The index numbers of the prices of food and of rent shown in this section 
should not be used as a complete measure of variations in the cost of living, as 
they were compiled with the primary object of showing the general movement 
of the retail prices of food and of rent, and do not cover other itents of family 
expenditure. In measuring a movement in prices over a period of years, 
changes in dietary each year cannot be taken into account in computing the 
index numbers ; the price of each food commodity must be weighted over a 
series of years in accordance with its relative importance in a fixed regimen 
as determined in or around the basic year. In reviewing prices over a long 
period there is a probability of a discrepancy between the rise or fall of the 
index numbers and the increase or decrease in the actual expenditure of a 
household on food. During abnormal years, such as during war, when violent 
fluctuations in prices and supplies necessitate changes in the kinds, quality, 
and relative quantities of the various foods, and an adjustment of the family 
dietary, the discrepancy is likely to be wider than under normal conditions, 
The result of a changed as compared with a fixed regimen is shown on page 511, 


The following table shows the variations, measured by index numbers, in 
retail prices of food and groceries and in rent, in Sydney, in each month 
- since January, 1913, in comparison with July, 1914, the month before the 
outbreak of war, The index numbers of food and groceries were determined 
from the prices of 40 commodities in everyday use, the articles being as 
shown in the table on page 499. The prices in July, 1914, weighted accord: 
ing to the average consumption in the years 1906-10 of the various 
commodities, were called 1000, and related to the prices, similarly weighted, 
in the other months. Information regarding rent is obtained quarterly, and 

*30405—B 
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the monthly figures were interpolated after assuming that the average rent 
for the quarter was the rent for the middle month of the quarter. 


[ 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar, | April. | May. | June. . July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


H i 
5 : 1 } 


Dee, 


Food and Groceries, 


[ ' 


1913 937 | 954} 970; 963| 943] 9581 953) 939] 988] 982) 935] 938 
1914 953 | 984 | 1017] 1007] 1000] 1003| 1000| 998! 985} 981! 967 | 1037 
1915 1049 | 1040} 1057 | 1082 | 1119| 1175 | 1969} 1391 | 1332] 1338 / 1273] 1300 
1916 =| «4288 | 1328! 1213] 1293; 1310} 1813! 1336; 1316] 1316] 1306! 1316| 1810 
1917, |_:1318 | 1338 | 1343 | 1348] 1394 | 1316 | 1321 | 1881 | 1410) 1405) 1377 | 1359 
1918 | 1872) 1876) 1362 | 1352 | 1362) 1351; 1343! 1311 | 1828/| 1368] 1397] 1426 
1919 | «1470; 1494] 15121 1507 | 1519) 1523 | 1529 1534] 1518) 1585 | 1639| 1634 
1920 1651 | 1698} 1708 | 1812 | 1831 | 1912; 1961! 1963! 2014! 1930] 1885 | 1858 
1921 || 1852) 1839] 1760 | 1688 | 1649 | 1624! 1.) .. ee ee Ss 
i } \ : i] 
Rent. 
‘ | { i Hl i 

1913 946) 946 | 946) 971 971 971 | 971 971 971 992 992 | 902 
1914} «992 | 942 | 996 | 1000! 1000] 1090: 2000 | 1000| 1000| 1000| 988] 975 
1915 | 959) 954] 950] 946/| 946| 946: 946| 946} 946] 946-| 942] 938 
1916 938 | 938] 938); 942| 942| 942! 942: 942| 942] 942] 942] 942 
1917 | «942 | 942; 942, 942; 942] 942, 942 | 942 | 942| 946] 950! 954 
1918 959 | 963: 967! 975| 975] 975: 9711 971} 971) 975) 979: 983 
1919 =: 988} 988! 988] 988, 992} 996; 1000: 1004] 1008] 1012 1021 | 1029 
1920, 1046 | 1062) 1079) 1104} 1104 | 1104, 1104 | 1110] 1110) 1133 | 1138] 1133 
1921 j 1187 | 11387 | 1137 | 1137! 3137] 1137| .. * - Bs 


Food and Rent combined. 


| oes | 861 953 953 961 960 
@ 971 987 | 1007 | 1004) 1000 | 1001 | 1000 999 | 992 990 977 | 1008 


2 
a 
oS 


1913 | 941 950 959 066 | 956 
1914 


1915 | 1008 | 1001 | 1008 | 1020] 1040] 1071 | 1121 | 1188 1156; 1159} 1122) 1134 
1916 | 1128] 1148 | 1142) 1133 } 1142 | 1144) 1156 | 1145, 1145 | 1140 |} 1145 | 1142 
1917 i 1144 | 1157 | 1160 | 1163; 1050; 1145) 1148 / 1180: 1196; 1196 | 1182) 1174 
1918 1183 | 1187 | 1181 | 1180} 1185 | 1179 | 1173 | 1155 1165 | 1189 | 1206] 1224 
1919 | 1250 | 1263} 1273 | 1270) 1278 | 1282 | 1288 | 1292 | 1286 | 1824 | 1357 | 1358 


1499 | 1499] 1543 | 1570 | 1569, 1607 | 1566 | 1542) 1527 
TDS ARIS LATE SAG ALB) AMOR «2 | ee “ i. 

From the above table it will be seen that the effects of war were not felt 
by housekeepers until early in 1915. In that year the price-level of food 
rose from 1040 in February to 1391 in August, then declined gradually to 1300 
in December, and it is remarkable that throughout 1916 the prices showed very 
little variation, so that in December they were at practically the same level 
as at the end of the previous year. In 1917 the price level remained fairly 
constant until it rose in August and in September to 1410, while a decline to 
1359 occurred during the last two months of the year. During 1918 the 
prices did not vary oreatly until the latter half of the year, when a decline 
in July and August brought them back to the level of December, 1916. Then 
a steady rise commenced and continued until in December, 1919, the prices 
were 63 per cent. above the pre-war level. During 1920 the upward move- 
ment was accelerated, and the highest point was reached in September, 1920, 
viz., 101 per cent. above July, 1914. Subsequently the prices of food 
declined in each month until in June, 1921, they were lower than in 
November, 1919. 


Rents were not affected iminediately by the outbreak of the war, but they 
began to decline slowly in November, 1914, reaching the lowest point at the 
end of 1915, when they were about 6 per cent. lower than in July, 1914. 
For two years there was only slight variation, then they commenced to rise, 
but did not regain the pre-war level until July, 1919. During the last two 
years there has been a rise of nearly 14 per cent. 


1921 


1920 | 1374 | 1408 | 1421 


The index number for food and rent combined rose by 59:7 per cent. 
between July, 1914, and September, 1920, and then declined ; in June, 1921, 
it was 12 per cent. lower than in last September, and 40 per cent. higher than 
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in July, 1914. It is curious to note that there was a greater increase in the 
twenty-two months after the signing of the armistice than during the fifty 
months of war. 


‘Comparison with other Countries. 


The following statement shows the extent to which the war affected 
the retail prices of the principal articles of food in other countries; the 
particulars for the Australian States relate to the capital cities. The figures 
for the oversea countries have been taken from the ‘‘ London Labour 
Gazette” and other official sources; those relating to France and to 
Sweden include fuel and lighting :— , 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Biles since July, 1914. 
ee July, | July | July, July, Suly July, June, 
1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1930. 1921. 
New South Wales ve 27 | 34 32 34 53 96 | 62 
Victoria ne cay 40 34 299 | 38 44 108 | 73 
Queensland 85 |B al | al 63 99 | 68 
South Australia... 1 24 12 | 5 36 | «92 «| 58 
Western Australia ve) 16 20 13 | 11 42 63 54 
Tasmania Seer. ike | 24, 25 24 34 40 84 69 
| 

Australia ... .. BL 30 26 31 47 94 | 65 
New Zealand ... vf 12 19 27 39 | 44 67 67 
South Africa ... aes 7 | 16 28 34 | 39 97 56 AplL 
Holland (Amsterdam) a 42 76 110 { 117 88 May 
United States .., sue] (-)2 9 43 64 86 115 42 May 
Canada ... aes ou 5 | 14 57 75 86 | 127 65 May 
United Kingdom as 32 61 104 110 109 =| «2158 118 
Denmark =. ,,| 98 46 66 | 87 | 112 | 153 |176Jan. 
Sweden ... a vf 24 42 81 | 168 | 210 197 |137 May 
Norway ... sae veal 60 114* 179 189 219 | 192 May 
Italy (Rome) ... wl (-) 5 ll 37 | 103 | 106 | 218 |382AplL 
France (Paris) ... as 22 32 83 106 161 273 228 Apl. 


In New South Wales, after a long and unbroken period of rising values, 
retail prices of food and groceries began to move downward after September, 
1920, when they were 101 per cent. above July, 1914, prices, and fell 
steadily month by month until in June, 1921, they were only 62 per cent. 
above the July, 1914, level. In Victoria, although prices fell a little in 
August, 1920, they advanced again in September to a point 108 per cent. 
above the July, 1914, level, and the downward movement did not set in 
really until October, and then was not so pronounced as in New South 
Wales; in June, 1921, the prices were 73 per cent. above those of July, 
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1914. In New Zealand, also, the movement at first was uncertain; as, 
although retail prices in November, 1920, showed a slight reduction, in 
December they increased, only to fall again in January, 1921. In June, 
1921, prices were 67 per cent. above the July, 1914, level. 


Elsewhere in the Empire the movement was downward. For example, in 
the United Kingdom retail food prices did not weaken until December ; in 
November they had reached a point 191 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914; and, even after a steady decline during four months, they were still. 
118 per cent. higher in June, 1921. In Canada retail prices began to fall in 
July, 1920, when they were 127-per cent. higher than in July, 1914, and 
continued to decline until in May, 1921, they were 65 per cent. above that 
level. In South Africa the decline commenced in October, 1920, and in 
April, 1921, retail prices had fallen to a point 56 per cent. above the July, 
1914, level. 


As regards other countries, in the United States prices, after being 
stationary in July, 1921, at a point 115 per cent. above the July, 1914, 
level, declined persistently until in May, 1921, they were only 42 per cent. 
higher than in July, 1914, In France no reduction was apparent until 
after November, 1920, when prices were 326 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914; in five snonths there was a fall of 29 per cent. to a level in April, 
1921, 228 per cent. above that of July, 1914. In Sweden retail prices were 
at their highest—239 per cent. above July, 1914—in January, 1919, and 
then fell steadily until in May, 1921, they were 137 points above the July, 
1914, level. In Italy (Rome), prices continued to rise throughout 1920; 
and, although there was a slight fall in January, 1921, there was a further 
increase, and in April, 1921, they were 332 per cent. above the July, 1914, 
level. 

Retail Price Index Numbers, 1864-1920. 


The following information covers the period of fifty years prior to the 
‘commencement of the European war, and before discussing the changes in 
the index numbers it will be of interest to review briefly the industrial 
conditions during that time. 

At the commencement of the period, New South Wales was experiencing 
a succession of unfavourable seasons, and vast areas weve affected alternately 
by drought and floods. In the ycar 1864 crops in the north were destroyed 
by continued rain, and in other parts by rust and drought; the following 
year was nornial as regards the season; in 1867-68 there were floods, 
followed by dry weather, and in 1869 a severe drought affected the State ; 
in the two succeeding years considerable loss was occasioned by -flocds. Tle 
unfavourable seasons had a most baneful effect upon industry, by discouraging 
the investment of capital in rural development ; money was very dear, the 
public finances were in an unsatisfactory condition, and depiession prevailed 
in commercial circles. ‘Lhe rates of wages declined, particular ly those of 
mechanics, and there was a large aegree “of unem) sloy ment. The prices of 
commodities fell, also rents, as the cessation of immigration had reduced the 
demand for houses, 

About the year 1872 a marked improvement was apparent; the production 
of gold incveased, and copper and tin mines were developed. Extensive 
purchases of land indicated that greater attention was being paid to rural 
industries, the public funds were augmented by the revenue from land sales, 
and an expansive public works policy was initiated in order to provide roads 
and railways to open up the interior of the country. As a result, steady 
employment was readily obtainable, wages advanced, and the Government 
maintained a vigorous immigration policy i in order to meet the demand for. 
labour. 
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An important factor affecting industrial conditions was the influx of large 
sums of private capital, which increased in volume from 1870 to 1885, and 
then declined. The wave of prosperity reached its height during the years 
from 1882 to 1885, and began to recede in 1886. The reduction of public 
and private expenditure and the completion of large public works caused 
large numbers to be thrown out of: employment, and wages declined. Serious 
industrial disputes occurred in the coal-mining districts during 1886-88, the 
pastoral and maritime industries suffered through strikes in 1890, and the 
silver-mines at Broken Hill were idle for some months during 1892. 


The year 1893 marks the beginning of a new industrial period. The 
financial crisis caused a stoppage of all forms of speculative activity, and 
wages fell during that year, and again in 1895. Conditions improved, 
however, as the result of important mining development and of the expansion 
of the agricultural industry. The area under crop increased from about a 
million acres in 1893 to nearly two and a quarter millions in 1899, and the 
oversea trade in wheat, which has grown to such important dimensions, was 
established in 1898. 


The South African war, 1899-1902, did not greatly affect prices in New 
South Wales, as the rise in prices which has been continuous since 1897 was 
a world-wide movement which cannot be attributed to local causes. Since 
the federation of the Australian States, the Commonwealth Government has 
introduced a protective tariff and legislative measures to encourage local 
enterprise, with the result that there has been a remarkable expansion in the 
manufacturing industries. A disastrous drought in 1902-03 was followed 
by a period of prosperity which lasted until 1914, when the disturbing effects 
ot the war were intensified by a drought affecting the rural industries. 


The drought, enlistments, and disorganisation due to the war steadily 
reduced the productive activity of the population ; industrial conditions were 
uncertain, strikes were prevalent, and enterprise languished until 1917. Prices 
rose abnormally on account of a strong demand for raw materials oversea, and 
of a scarcity of manufactured goods, Unseasonable conditions existed from 
1918 to June, 1920, and the year 1920 marked the beginning of a general 
process of deflation. 


Tie index numbers in the following tables indicate the variations in the 
cost of food and groceries and of rent, and of food and rent combined, in 
each year from 1864. The index numbers for food and groceries from 1864 
to 1900 inclusive are based on the retail prices (which are shown in the 
1905 edition of the Year Book) in Sydney of sixteen commodities 
in general use, viz., bread, beef, mutton, milk, butter, cheese, sugar, tea, 
coffee, potatoes, bacon, eggs, rice, oatmeal, soap, and starch. The 
expenditure on these sixteen commodities is nearly 90 per cent. of the total 
expenditure on the forty items of food and groceries, which.are now con- 
sidered in ascertaining the index numbers. The prices were weighted 
according to the average consumption of cach article in the year 1865, and 
in 1901, and by taking the mean of the two index numbers thus obtained 
for each year up to 1900 the index numbers shown below were formed. 


From 1901 onwards forty commodities have been included in the data on 
which the index numbers are based ; information as to meat prices, previously 
limited to one quotation each of beef, mutton, and bacon now include the 
prices of eighteen different cuts of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, and ham ; and 
onions, sago, jam, raisins, currants, blue, candles, and kerosene have been 
added to the list of groceries. The index numbers of years with the smaller 
number of commodities compare satisfactorily with those for the same years 
based on the larger numbers. 
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The basis of the table is the year 1911, the index numbers for which are 
called 1,000 


Index Manish ei = 1000). Index. Numbers (1911 = 1000). 
Grocerigg,,] . Mente> ||, Hen’ Groceries. | Rem | ed. 
| | 

1864 1241 | 760 1034 1893 926 828 | 88t 
1865 1313 794 1090 1894 792 | 735 | 768 
1868 1220 779 | 1031. | 1895 776 735 | 758 
1867 1036 799 935 1896 812 725 715 
1868 1083 799 961 1897 793 725 764 
1869 968 779 888 1898 775 725 754 
1870 1025 765 914 1899 855 740 | 808 
1871 961 750 871 1900 830 765 802 
1872 916 | (745 843 1901 | 9896 789 | 848 
1873 964 | 725 862 1902 1033 | 784 | QT 
1874 1069 | 735 926 1903 1020 784 914 
1875 1007 | 776 907 1904 902 794 854 
1876 1078 = 776 948 1905 970 814 900 
1877 1098 | 776 957 1906 968 819 901 
1878 1031 809 936 1907+ 936 838 892 
1879 o41 | 843 399° 1908 1035 848 951 
1880 915 858 891 1909 1015 R78 954 
1881 896 | 853 877 1910 991 907 953 
1882 13 | 843 997 1911 1000 1000 1000 
1883 1072 | = 892 995 1912 1142 1083 1116 
1884 1036 868 964 1913 1084 1147 1112 
1885 1081 | 863 988 1914 1138 1177 1155 
1886 1130 | 843 1007 1915 1377 1118 1261 
1887 1024 804 930 1916 1503 1113 1328 
1888 1010 | 819 928 1917 1550 1118 1356 
1889 996 848 933 1918 1560 1147 1375 
1890 980 853 925 1919 1763 1181 1502 
1891 961 853 918 1920 2121 1299 1752 
1892 969 | 873 928 
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At the beginning of the period food was dear, the price level being 24 per 
cent. higher than in the basic year 1911, but rents were 24 per cent. lower. In 
1865 prices of food and rent increased; in the following year they were 
reduced, and the decline was fairly steady down to the year 1872, when 
living was cheaper than in any other year from 1865 to 1893, the index 
number for food and rent being 23 per cent. lower than in 1865. The prices 
of food were somewhat above normal from 1874 to 1888 except during the 
three years 1879 to 1881, and rents rose with increasing immigration. The 
index number for food and rent rose slowly up to the year 1877 and during 
the next four years it declined. During the prosperous years of the early 
eighties the cost of living increased, and in the year 1886 it was slightly 
higher than in 1911. ‘Thereatter*the prices of food became gradually 
cheaper, until in 1892 the index number of food and rent was 8 per cent. 
lower than 1886. During the two years 1893-4 the prices of food decreased 
by 18 per cent. and rents by 16 per cent. ; the decline continued until 1898, 
when the index number was the lowest during the whole period of fifty-seven 
years, Since that year, as already stated, the rise in prices and in rent has 
been fairly continuous. 


The index numbers in quinquennial periods are shown below :— 


Amount required 

ih Index Numbers (1911=10€9.) in each period to 

eraeie ae et 

* 8 0: 

Period. ; and Reatas Sealed 

Food Rent ; Food and Rent have cost, on the 

and Groceries. | ent, ; Combined,  |average,20s.in 1911. 

aoe 
| s. d. 
1864-1868 ja itis 1178 786 -1010 20 2 
1869-1878 we 967 753 | 876 | 17 6 
1874-1878 wg, 1056 174 | 985 18 8 
1879-1883 wae vel 987 1 858 932 18 8 
1884-1888 saa acy 1056 839 | 963 19 3 
1889-1898 we 966 851 918 18 4 
1894-1898 ‘an eat 790 729 764 16 3 
1899-1903 a ive 927 j 772 858 i132 
1904-1908 fed pee 962 823 900 18 0 
1909-1913 ibe ae 1046 1002 1027 20 6 
i 

1914-1918 oes “at 1426 1135 1295 25 11 
1919... ais sea} 1763 1181 1502 30 0 
1920 aay.-. as ae 2121 1299 1752 35 0 


A comparison such as the foregoing, extending over a long period, is 
necessarily defective in’ some respects, because as conditions and standards 
change, consumption varies. Articles highly prized at one period become 

“less popular in another ; on the other hand, articles which are searce at one 
period become common articles of diet at another. For example, there is the 
important and necessary article, milk, which probably did not figure as a 
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genuinely marketable commodity until 1875 when Mr. T. 8. Mort inaug- 
urated the country milk supply to the metropolis. Prior to that year Sydney 
depended on local dairies, and for many years milk was regarded merely as a 
by-product of the butter and cheese industries, and it is only in comparatively 
recent years that its food value has been recognised fully. 


It is important also to take into consideration the quality of the produce 
consumed, as considerable improvement has taken place. Thus the sugar 
consumed now is a good white article, whereas in earlier years an inferior 
quality of moist sugar was in general use. Flour, now roller-made, has 
improved greatly ; and the standard of butter has risen with the development 
of the co-operative factories and the introduction of refrigeration, the quality 
in general use at the present time being choice and fresh ; and so with many 
other articles of ordinary consumption. 


Cost oF Livina. 


For the purpose of measuring the extent of variations in the cost of living 
it is usual to distribute the expenditure of a family into five main classes, viz., 
food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing, and miscellaneous items, 
Statistics relating to house rents and to the prices and consumption of the 
principal articles of diet are collected regularly, so that reliable estimates 
may be made in regard to the cost of food and rent, on which, in the case of 
a wage-earner, approximately 60 per cent, of the family income is spent. 
But data relating to clothing are not obtainable readily owing to the wide 
range of articles and frequent changes in quality and design, and a generally 
satisfactory method of recording variations in the cost of the numerous items 
of miscellaneous expenditure has not been devised. 


Valuable information regarding the cost of living has been obtained as the 
result of investigations by the wage-regulating tribunals. The details are 
discussed in the chapter, Employment and Production, and need not be 
repeated here. It is interesting to compare the distribution of the expenditure 
of a worker's family, as fixed by the official standard in New South Wales, 
with the standards adopted in other countries. 


nae i j 
Sa gee Tie tae Sydney United States. one 
Sydney Living Cost of Living ivi Janad United 
. 1 Waoe ving | Cost of Living | Canada, 1918, : 
a " fe eA (Basic Wage | Inquiry (Natio- | (based on ae ae ae 
. , Commission, { nalConference! war Budget). sets 
Oct., 1919. Nov., 1920). Board), 1919. | 2. war standard). 
| \ 
i 
percent. | percent. per cent, percent. | per cent. 
§ 
Food and Groceries) 41 "40 43 39 60 
i 
Rent vee os 20 ; 19 18 i 14 | 16 
1 
Fuel and Light... 4 | 4 6 9 | 8 
i 
Clothing ... oe 18 | 23 13 19 j 12 
: | 
Miscellaneous... 17 4 20 19 4 
ae | a way | Cee eae SS 
| ‘ i 
Total ... oo 100 100 100 100 100 
: 1 
J | 
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An analysis of the expenditure of a worker’s family, representing the 
average obtained from pre-war budgets in several countries, was published in 
previous issues of this Year Book, the percentages being as follows :—Food 
and groceries 46, rent 25, fuel and light 5, clothing 13, and miscellaneous 11. 
In comparison with this standard, the Sydney living wage of 1919 shows 
much higher proportions of expenditure on clothing and miscellaneous items, 
viz, 18 and 17 per cent. ‘The percentages in respect of the other groups 
were much lower, particularly rent, which declined from 25 per cent. to 
20 per cent. The proportions allotted to the groups, food, rent, and 
fuel in the Sydney cost of living as standardised by the Commonwealth 
Basic Wage Commission in 1920 are similar to those of the Sydney living 
wage, but the proportion is higher for clothing and lower for miscellaneous 
items. ; 


The analysis of expenditure in the United States relates. to wage-carners 
in average American communities, and was determined from the results of 
government and other investigations for the purpose of a cost of living 
survey, conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board. lt is 
comparable with the analysis of the Sydney living wage. The expenditure 
on food and rent represented 61 per cent. of the total in each case, but the 
proportions were lower in Sydney for fuel and for miscellaneous items, and 
higher for clothing. The proportions of expenditure in Canada were 
determined from studies made regarding family expenditure, a budget being 
planned on the basis of a family living on the average civil service salary 
(approximately 1,000 dollars) in 1909, On account of the cold climate a 
relatively high expenditure on fuel and clothing is necessary in order to 
maintain a fair standard of comfort. 


The proportions of expenditure in the United Kingdom relate to a 
worker's family ; they are based on a pre-war standard, and are used by the 
Departinent of Labour in calculating the increase in the cost of living in the 
United Kingdom. The weight assigned to food was taken from budgets 
collected in 1904, to rent from data obtained in 1912, and to clothing from 
pre-war investigation. The analysis bears little resemblance to the other 
standards. Food expenditure absorbs the high proportion of 60 per cent. of 
the worker’s income, but miscellaneous expenditure represents only 4 per 
cent. 


Change in Regimen. F 


In order to demonstrate the effect of the increased prices in relation to the 
amount consumed, the weekly food bill of a family of five persons for the 
principal commodities in 1914 and in 1920 is shown below. 


Fruit and vegetables, except potatoes, have been excluded on account of 
the impossibility of obtaining prices which would be properly comparable, 
principally owing to seasonal variations and to the difficulty of estimating 
the consumption. 


Except in the case of flour and sugar, where allowance has been made for 
the quantities included in bread, jam, etc, the quantities are based upon the 
consumption per head in 1920, as shown on the first page of this chapter and 
the corresponding figures for 1914. In computing the consumption per head 
no consideration was given to the age and sex distribution of the population, 
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therefore it is assumed that each member of the family—a man, his wife and 
three children—consumed, on the average, equal quantities of food. 


r 


| 1914. 1920, 
. | Unit of | 
oie (On cam) “eae | Test * chan Agent | Nh 
ri } fl | 
i : d. s. a | | d is od 
Beef (ap | 198 | 58 | 5 78} 89 | Oy | 7112 
Mutton ... | tbs: B1 | 48 | 8 29 66 87 | 4 o4 
Pork lb, 3 | 103 | sa 34 175 | 53 
Bacon and Ham ; Ib. | 9 | 110 99 ‘8 | 22: 1 56 
Fish—Fresh, &. job | 8 | 95 | 7 6 ‘11 | 156 | 1 48 
» Preserved 4 Ib. 4 | 105 42) 3} 258 77 
Potatoes ‘| Ib. | 14°4 9 11 | 10°71 19 1 72 
Flour / b 40 | 1d 56 40 | 29 | 16 
Bread ‘Qlb. loaf. 100 | 35 | 2n | 95 | 59 | 4 84 
Rice | Ib. | g | 30 | 24) 6 | 14 44 
Sagoand Tapioca...) ‘Ib, | 2 | 24 a a V1 
Oatmeal... jo Ib. be Mel oye 18 - 5 | 52 26 
Sugar | w | 6o | 27 |1 42| 60 | 54 |e Ba 
Jam | Ib. 16 50 S | 10 91 91 
Butter | Ib. 29 | 142 | 38 52) 29 | 284 | 6 103 
Cheese ... lb | 3 | 106 32. ‘A | 175 70 
Mile Enter : qt. 77 53 B48; 7:9 79 5 24 
Tea Jb, ‘7 | 158 111, 8 | 285 | 1 108 
Coffee OZ. 13 11 14 16 21:5 2°5 
as i , x 
ee sal 
Total ...| | 25 11-2 42 9°5 
J 


The weekly expenditure on the commodities enumerated 
114d. in 1914, to 42s, 91d. in 1920—an increase of 65 per cent. 


rose from 25s, 
In spite of the 


lower rate of consumption the meat bill increased from 9s. 112d. to 14s. 7£d., 
while the expenditure on milk and butter rose from 6s. 10d. to 12s, Od. 


Taking rent into consideration—the average being 20s, in 1914 and 22s, 1d. 
in 1920 ~-the total weekly expenditure was 45s. 114d. as compared with 
64s. 103d., and the increase per week during the period amounted to 18s. 114d., 
which represents 40°9 per cent. 


From the table on page 508 the price level of food in 1920 is found to . 86-4 
per cent. higher than in 1914, and of food and rent combined 51:7 per cent. 
higher ; the differences from’ the increases quoted above, viz., 65 and 40-9 
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per cent. respectively, are due to the fact that in computing the price levels 
the regimen was assumed to be constant. In other words it may be said 
that the increases in the prices of food would have increased the average 
household expenditure on food and rent by 51:7 per cent. between 1914 and 
1920, if that household had purchased the same quantities of commodities in 
each year, whereas, owing to decreased quantities being consumed in the 
later year the actual increase in expenditure was 40'9 per cent. 


Cost of Clothing. 


As already stated, the information required to gauge accurately the 
movement of, prices of clothing has not been collected, owing to the 
difticulty of fixing standards in view of the vast range of articles of 
clothing, the numerous grades of quality, and the rapid changes in fashion 
and design. But an effort has been made to ascertain the approximate 
increase in the cost of clothing since the commencement cf the war period, 
and it is estimated that for a family of five persons—a man, his wife and 
three children (a boy, girl, and baby)—with a moderate income, the. common 
articles of clothing which could have been purchased for £31 in July, 1914, 
would have cost nearly £68 in July, 1920; this represents an increase of 
about 120 per cent. in cost, while it is probable that the standard of quality 
is much lower than in 1914. The data for the month of July, 1921, are not 
yet available. ‘The increase in prices continued during the latter part of the 
year 1920; then a decline occurred, so that probably the cost in July, 1921, 
was not higher than it was twelve months earlier. 


Cost of Fuel and Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Substantial increases have occurred in the cost of fuel and light. Kerosene, 
which is included in the list of food and groceries shown above, has more 
than doubled in price since 1914; gas for household purposes increased from 
3s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet in July, 1914, to 5s. 9d. in November, 1920, 
The variations in the price of gas in the metropolitan district were as 
follows :—1914 (September), 3s, 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet ; 1917 (March), 
4s, ldd.; 1918 (September), 4s. 5d,; 1919 (January), 4s. 4d., (August), 4s. 
8d.; 1920 (January), 5s. 1d., (November), 5s. 9d. Coal was nearly 46 per 
cent. dearer, having risen from 24s. 6d. per ton to 42s. 10d.; and firewood 
had increased from 24s. per ton to 37s. 6d., or by about 56 per cent. 


Almost all the items of miscellaneous expenditure have increased in price ; 
for instance, fares by train, tram, and ferry, which are an important factor. 
General increases amounting to 66 per cent. have been made in railway fares, 
viz, 10 per cent. in August, 1917; 74 per cent. in November, 1918; 15 
to 20 per cent. in January, 1920; and 16% per cent. in November, 1920. 
Tram fares up to 3lst March, 1914, were charged at the rate of ld. per 
section, but om Ist April following the fare for the second section was 
increased to 1d., the fares for two or more sections remaining unchanged. 
On 8th August, 1917, the fare for a single section was increased from 1d. to 
1}d.; on 1s= November, 1918, the fare for two sections was increased from 
2d. to 24d.; on Ist January, 1920, the fare for two sections was increased 
from 24d. to 3d., and for three sections from 3d. to 3$d.; and on 
6th November, 1920, the fares were fixed at the following rates :—One 
section, 2d., two sections, 3d.; three sections, 4d.; four sections, 5d.; five 
and six sections, 6d. Further particulars relating to tram fares will be 
found in the part of this work dealing with “ Railways and Tramways.” 
Increases have been made also in the fares charged on the majority of 
Sydney Harbour ferry routes. For instance, the monthly season ticket 
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rates, Circular Quay to Milson’s Point, were increased as follows :—For men 
from 11s. 9d. in July, 1914, to 13s. in January, 1917, and to 16s, 8d. in July, 
1919; and for women on the same dates from 8s. 9d. to 9s. 9d. and 13s ; 
the single fares were raised from 1d. to 13d. in September, 1917, and to 2d. 
in April, 1921. Corresponding increases were made in respect to other rates, 
except to Manly where the season ticket rates remained unaltered, though the 
single fares were raised from 4d. to 5d. in January, 1920, and to @d. in’ 
January, 1921. The prices of the morning daily papers were increased from 
1d. to 13d. on 1st September, 1919, and from 14d. to 2d. on 10th May, 1920 ; 
and those of the evening papers from 1d. to ikd. on 2nd February, 1920. 


The entertainments tax, imposed by the Commonwealth Government from 
lst January, 1917, represents an increase of 4d. for every 6d. paid as the 
price of admission to amusements. The Jand and income taxation—State 
and Federal—increased from 22s, 6d. per head in 1914 to 87s. 3d, in 1920, 
and local government and water and sewerage rates from 28s, 11d, per head 
‘to 39s. 9d. An additional charge of }d. was imposed on each postal article 
in October, 1918, and further increases were made in October, 1920, when 
letter rates were raised by 3d. per $0z., and fees for telephone calls, except 
in small country exchanges, were increased by 25 per cent., and increases 
ranging up to 50 per cent. were made in the charges for telegrams. The cost 
of medical attendance and medicine also has increased since 1914. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


CoMPLETE information regarding the occupations of the people is obtained 
only at the Census, and statistics relating to the periods between the Census 
dates are restricted to employment in certain primary industries and in 
manufacturing establishments. 


At the Census taken on 2nd April, 1911, there were in New South Wales 
718,820 breadwinners and 916,211 dependents, classified as follows :— 


ist 8 <td ee ar ena oi = << = = 


| Proportion to Total. 
Occupations, Males. Females, Total. 

| Males. |Females. Total. 
Breadwinners— per cent.j per cent.| per cent. 
Professional ... Ses wi 36,763 § 19,377 56,140 4°34 2°46 3°44 
Domestic... os 18,898 54,483 | 73,381 | 223 | 691] 4:49 
Commercial ... oie | 88,208 ; 18,112 | 106,320 | 10°42 | 2°30 | 6°50 
Transport and Communica-' 60,367\ 1,597 61,964 713 20 3°79 

tion | 
Industrial... iu we) 171,921 36,093 | 208,014 | 20°31 4°58 | 12:72 
Primary Producers— 

Agricultural ... «77,599 1,636 | 79,235 |; 9:17 21 4°85 
Pastoral ... ah we 45,194 579 45,778 | 5:34!) ‘07 | 2°80 
Dairying ius wi 24,530 2,687 | 27,217 | 2°90 34] 1°66 
Mining ... Sie «| 89,551 23 | 39,574 | 4°67 00 | 2:42 
Others ... des | 12,269 25 | 12,294 1:45 “00 “75 
Independent... ae | 5,507 3,401 8,908 65 43 ‘54 
Total Breadwinners .... 580,807 138,013 718,£20 68-61 | 17°50 | 43°96 
Dependents ae aoe .. 265,731 | 650,480 916,211 31°39 | §2°50 | 56°04 

Not stated ... ee oa 11,160 543 11,7938 wae oor ae 
Total... Sue bal 857,698 | 789,036 1,646,734 , 100-00 100-0 | 100-00 


For details regarding occupations and ages of bread-winners at the 
Census of 1911, readers are referred to the 1915 issue of the Year Book. 


The number of persons permanently employed in the principal industries 
of the State at intervals since 1901 is shown below, those employed in manu- 
facturing establishments with fewer than four persons being excluded unless 
machinery is used. In the primary industries eonsiderable difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining statistics of the number of women em- 
ployed, owing to the fact that the majority of women and girls 
eugaged in rural occupations are only partly so employed, in conjunction 
with, or in addition to their usual domestic duties, but there is a tendency 
+o return them as engaged in rural occupations. The annual returns collected 
from the land-holders in 1911 showed an excess of more than 20,000 women 
workers over the census figures for that year, viz., in agriculture an excess of 
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4,000, and in dairying 16,000; it is evident, therefore, that they included a 
large number of women who were classified as dependents in census returns. 

In 1920 the collectors were instructed to watch this matter particularly, 
and to exclude women engaged primarily in home duties; as a result, the 
returns show a decrease, as compared with 1919, of 10,882 women made up as 
follows:—In agriculture, 4,192; dairying, 4,482; and pastoral, 2,208. The 
number engaged in agriculture is lower than at the census, but the number 
in the dairying industry is greater by 10,000, and apparently it is still over- 
stated. 


The persons engaged in the agricultural, dairying, and pastoral industries 
in 1920, numbered 141,615, viz., 126,909 males and 14,706 females; of this 
number 70,402 men and 2,862 women were classed as working proprietors; 
16,626 men and 9,305 women ag relatives constantly employed but not 
receiving wages; and 39,881 men and 2,539 women as employees, including 
. Managers and relatives working for wages. 


In the following statement the quotations for 1915 and subsequent years 
relate to the twelve months ended 30th June, except those for mining, which 
are for the calendar year, and the figures relating to agriculture include 
poultry, pig, and bee farmers :— 


Agricultural, Dairying. Pastoral. _____ Mining, Manufacturing. 
, Coal and 
Year, ( Metal. Shale. [7 
Males. ee Males. | Females. Males. Males. |Females, 


Males, Males. | 


1901 60,813 | 4,795 | 14,865 | 14,315 | 28,118 | 24,200 | 12,415 | 54,556 | 11,674 
1906 | 63,448 | 5,715 | 21,476 | 15,626 |.32,598 | 27,347 | 15,199 | 59,979 | 17,843 
1911 58,299 | 5,782 | 27,488 | 19,422 | 43,387 | 19,360 | 17,657 | 82,083 | 26,541 
1912 | 58,984 | 5,779 | 26,537 | 18,439 | 41,893 | 19,807 | 18,051 | 88,178 | 27,383 
1913 | 61,525 | 6,950 | 25,961 | 13,478 | 40,543 . 19,914 | 18,966 | 93,036 | 27,364 
1915 | 59,944 | 7,875 | 23,435 | 15,917 | 39,131 | 13,190 | 18,221 | 90,409 | 26,202 
1916 59,256 | 8,743 | 21,979 | 15,404 | 33,042 | 14,412 | 16,892 | 87,724 | 28,677 
1917 | 55,122 | 9,433 | 22,363 | 16,644 | 38,607 | 15,479 | 17,338 | 88,910 29,087 
1918 | 50,490 | 8,161 | 22,071 | 15,938 | 43,793", 16,727 | 16,926 | 90,025 | 30,529 
1919 45,5283 | 5,353 | 24,561 | 17,160 | 46,899 | 14,281 ) 18,178 | 96,884 | 30,707 
1920 48,942 | 1,161 | 24,685 | 12,678 | 54,149*%; 9,198 | 19,965 |109,836 | 34,618 


¥#Includes 2,805 females in 1918, 3075 in 1919, and 867 in 1920. 


The manufacturing industry has shown the greatest increase in the number 
of employees since 1901; the increase is most marked in regard to female 
employees, who increased threefold, while the number of males was doubled. 
The dairying and pastoral industries also have made great progress. The 
number of persons engaged in agriculture has decreased, but the area under 
culfivation has extended considerably, and the decline in labour has been 
more than counteracted by the use of machinery. The apparent decrease 
in the number of women engaged in the rural industries was due, as explained 
above, to a change in the basis of collection. 


_ In the mining industry the number of coal and shale miners rose from 
12,415 in 1901 to 17,657 in 1911, but there was not much progress during the 
six succeeding years; in 1920 the number was 19,965, the highest on record. 
Metal mining and particularly gold mining has declined steadily; in 1920 
the number of gold miners was only 1,712, as compared with 17,958 in 1900; 
the marked decrease in metal miners during the last two years was the result 
of industrial dislocation in the Broken Hill district. 


The decline in employment generally between 1913 and 1919 was due to 
the. combined effects of the war and drought. 
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Grouping the figures shown above in Primary and Secondary Industries, 
the following results are obtained :— 


wae Primary. Seconds _ All Industries. 
Rural Mining. Total, “| Males. | Females.| Total. 
1901 122,909 | 36,615 | 159,524 66,230 194,967 | 30,787 | 225,754 
1906 138,863 | 42,546 | 181,409 77,822 220,047 | 39,184 | 259,231 
1911 154,278 | 37,017 | 191,395 108,624 248,274 | 51,745 | 300,019 
1912 151,632 | 37,858 | 189,490 115,561 253,450 | 51,601 | 305,051 
1913 153,457 | 38,880 | 192,337 120,400 259,945 | 52,792 | 312,737 
1915 146,302 | 31,411 | 177,713 116,611 244,330 49,994 | 294,324. 
1916 143,424 | 31,304 | 174,728} 116,401 238,805 | 52,824 , 291,129 
1917 142,169 | 32,817 | 174,986 117,997 237,819 | 55,164 | 292,983 
1918 139,453 | 33,663 | 173,116 120,554 236,237 | 57,433 | 293,670 
1919 139,501 | 32,459 | 171,960 127,591 243,256 | 56,295 | 299,551 
1920 141,615 | 29,163 | 170,778 144,454 265,908 | 49,324 | 315,232 


The primary industries form the most important source of the wealth of 
Australia, and the necessity for continuous expansion has been afforded 
practical recognition in numerous schemes formulated by the State with the 
object of encouraging rural settlement. 

Government Employees. 

In New South Wales there is a large number of people employed by the 
State and Commonwealth Governments. In addition to services such 
-as edueation, police, justice, health, lands, works, ete., the State owns the 
railways, tramways, and wharves, and engages in various industrial enter- 
prises, ¢e.g., timber yards and sawmill, trawling, meat supply, dockyards, 
building-stone and metal quarries, electric-power supply, brick and pipe 
works; thus a large number of persons are in constant employment. The 
Commonwealth services include posts, telegraphs and telephones, customs, 
taxation, and defence. 

The number of employees in New South Wales under the Crown as at 
80th Juie, 1920, is shown below :— 


Permanent. Temporary. } Total. 
Services. rn ork nate ——— 
Males. | Females.| Males. /Femates, Males. | Females-| Total. 
State— | 
Public Service Board «| 9,207) 5,126) 3,301; 1,381 | 12,508} 6,507| 19,015 
Railways and Tramways ...| 30,557 632 | 15,780 692 | 46,337) 1,324) 47,661 
Sydney Harbour Tiust ... 189 19) 1,413 | 7| 1,€02 26; 1,628 
Water Supply and Sewerage ! 
—Metropolitan and Hun- 1 
ter District “i ..| 1,517 44| 1,003 3| 2,520 47 2,567 
Water Conservation and : = 
Irrigation Commission ... 362 24] 2;219 60 | 2,581 84) 2,665 
Metropolitan Meat ramet 
Board eee oes cud 591 13 591 13 604 
Police one 3a wel 2,634 8 65 als 2,699 8 2,707 
Other ... ae oor £5 504 15| 8,131 133 | 8,635 148 8,783 
Hi | _ a} ial i oe meee 
Total ... ae ...| 44,970 | 5,868 | 32,503 | 2,289) 77,473) 8,157 | 85,630 
Commonwealth— | 
Public Service Commissioner| 7,497 980| 1,738: 417). 9,285| 1,897) 10,632 
Department of the Navy ... 159 as 4,753 14] 4,912 14 4,926 
Defence Department eu 806 2 1,133 443 | 1,939 445 2,384 
Repatriation Department ... 179 44 255 52 434 96 530 
» Total ... asa ..| 8,641 | 1,026] 7,879 926 | 16,520; 1,952| 18,472 
Grand Total .../ 53,611 | 6,894 | 40,382 | 3,215 | 93, 992 | 10,109 | 104,102 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 

At the census in April, 1911, the unemployed in New South Wales, ie., 
‘persons out of work for more than a week, numbered 16,210 males and 
2,700 females; of these, 15,429 males and 2,668 females were under 65 years 
of age, and represented 4 per cent. of the males and 2-6 per cent. of the 
females in receipt of wages or salary. 


Returns relating to the condition of various industries are supplied to 
the Department of Labour and Industry by secretaries of trade unions, but. 
owing to lack of records a large number of unions do not supply informa- 
tion regarding unemployment, and the data received cannot be regarded 
as sufficient to indicate the extent of unemployment. 


Revier or UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Labour Hachanges. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act provides for the administration by the 
Department of Labour and Industry of Labour Exchanges, and for the 
licensing and regulation of private agencies. 

The functions of the State labour exchanges are to bring together intend- 
ing employers and persons seeking employment, to encourage industrial 
training in skilled trades, to provide suitable training for vagrant and other 
persons unsuited for ordinary employment, and to co-operate for these pur- 
poses with private employment agencies. 

In addition to labour exchanges for men and for women in the Metrc- 
politan district, State exchanges have been opened in eight country centres, 
and sub-agenis have been appointed in the principal towns throughout the 
State. The expenses of the exchanges are borne by the State, fees are not 
charged, and advances by way of loan may be made to enable persons to 
avail themselves of employment offered. 

The operations of the State labour exchanges during the last six years 
are shown below:— 


' i 


Year ended s0th June eae eee | oo eee 
\ | 
1915 | 24,838 | 11,842 10,228 
1916 18,996 19,017 13,668 
1917 19,572 | 16,771 ! 11,428 
1918 | 23,140 } 16,261 11,679 
1919 { 29,151 28,937 19,821 
1920 42, 634 | 34,016 ; 27,198 


The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, provides that persons 
conducting private employment agencies must be liceused and must keep 
registers of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagements 
made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, and where an 
applicant has paid a registration fee and does not obtain labour or employ- 
ment within fourteen days, the fee must be repaid, less out-of-pocket 
expenses. Licensees, are prohibited from sharing fees with employers, and 
from keeping as lodgers persons seeking employment. 


At 31st December, 1920, there were 63 private agencies on the register, 
viz., 33 in Sydney, 10 in the suburbs; and 20 in country districts. 

The Returned Soldiers and Sailors Employment Act provides for pre- 
ference to returned men; employers are required to reinstate them in their 
pre-war employment, and, if desiring to obtain employees, to apply to a State 
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labour exchange or a committee dealing with the repatriation of soldiers and 
sailors. A Board has been appointed to assist returned men to obtain em- 
ployment or re-employment. 


State Labour Depét. 


For the relief of unemployed persons seeking temporary shelter and 
assistance the State Labour Depot is maintained at Randwick in proximity 
to the city; a pig, vegetable, and flower farm, and a dairy have been 
established, and destitute men unable to maintain themselves are given 
lodging, food, and a small money allowance in exchange for labour. Com- 
petent tradesmen, if employed at their trade, are paid extra. The period 
of residence must not exceed three mouths, nor recommence without a 
similar interval. A certain amount of training is given, and whenever pos- 
éible trainees are sent to employment. 


Tataugration ix ReLation to EMPLOYMENT, 


Power to legislate with regard to immigration and emigration is a func- 
tion of the Federal Parliament. The legislation passed up to 1920 is con- 
tained in the Immigration Act, 1901-1920, the Pacific Island Labourers Act, 
1901-06, the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, and the Emigration Act, 
1910. The cnactments relating to immigration restrict the right of entry 
of persons to the Commonwealth. They define the classes of persons who 
come under the heading of prohibited immigrants, including persons who 
fail to pass prescribed dictation tests or do not possess the prescribed certi- 
ficate of health, criminals, and persons immoral or otherwise undesirable; 
and they provide for the deportation, within three years of arrival in 
Australia, of criminals and others. 


Contract Immigrants. 


The Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, regulates the admission of immi- 
grants under contract to perform manual labour. Contracts must be in 
writing, made by or on behalf of some person named and resident in Aus- 
tralia. They are subject to Ministerial approval, which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to be prejudicial to the public 
welfare, either as affecting an industrial dispute, or as to the conditions 
of, and standards prevailing in, local industry. Approval may be withheld 
also, if there is insufficient evidence of diticulty in obtaining a worker of 
equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. This latter provision is 
not applicable to contract immigrants who are British subjects, born in the 
United Kingdom or descended from a British subject there born; nor does 

‘the Act apply to domestic servants and personal attendants accompanying 
their employers. 


During the nine years, 1908-16, the number cf contract immigrants ad- 
mitted to Australia was 916, and of these the contracts of 240 related to New 
South Wales; of the total number, 808 were deseribed as British and 113 as 
non-British: Owing to the incidence of the War, there were no contract 
immigrants during the years 1917-19; in 1920 six British workers were 
admitted, of whom two had agreed to work in this State. 


ENcoURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


The Commonwealth. 


During the war all activities for the encouragement of immigration were 
suspended by the Commonwealth, though previously its operations in this 
connection were confined to advertising the attractions of Australia 
-generally, with a view to promoting voluntary immigration to the different 
States. aay 
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In 1920. an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and the 
States by which the States declare to the Commonwealth the number and 
classes of immigrants they desire and assume responsibility for them on 
arrival; the Commonwealth undertakes control of the overseas organisa- 
tion for the encouragement of immigration and the selection of immigrants, 
and makes arrangemeuts for, and contributes towards the cost of, their 
transport to Australia. ; 


The State. 

State-assisted immigration was inaugurated in New South Wales in the’ 
year 1832, and was maintained until 1885, when it was discontinued except 
in respect of members of the family of persons already assisted to immigrate. 
After an interval of twenty years, the policy was resumed in 1905. 

With the outbreak of the war assisted immigration was limited mainly to 
domestic servants, and even this class of immigration had almost ceased 
before the end of 1918, 

In April, 1919, the Imperial Government arranged to grant free passages 
to the oversea Dominions for ex-service men and women and their depen- 
dents whé could produce evidence that they would be acceptable in the 
Dominions and that provision would be made for them. The Government of 
New South Wales has provided for the acceptance, under this scheme, of 
immigrants approved by the Agent-General, preference being given to 
agriculturists, domestic servants, and to persons nominated by residents 
of New South Wales, who accept responsibility for the nominees upon 
arrival. The grants by the Imperial Government to dependents are 
limited to sons and stepsons, who were under 16 years of age on 8th April, 
1919, and to daughters and stepdaughters, who were under 18, but the State 
has arranged to assist other children and the widowed mothers of approved 
ex-service immigrants. The scheme will cease to operate at the end of the 
year 1921. The immigrants under this arrangement who arrived during the 
year ended 30th June, 1920, numbered 663, viz., 358 males and 305 females, of 
whom 480 were nominated and 183 were selected; all were British subjects 
from the United Kingdom. The occupations of the selected immigrants 
were as follows:—Farmers, 6; farm workers, 69; domestic servants, 88; 
other occupation, 1; and dependents, 19. 

The following statement shows the expenditure on immigration by State 
grants, and the number of assisted immigrants who arrived in New South 
Wales; since 1905 the number of immigrants nominated by residents of the 
State and the number selected abroad by the Immigration Office are shown 
separately. The figures for the year 1920 include immigrants to whom the 
Imperial Government granted free passages. 


—— 


Immigrants Assisted, 


. Year Expenditure, 


ended exclusive of Total. 
80th June. Administration.) yominate d. | Seleeted, f 
Males, Females. Total. 
£ ef 

1832-1901 ~3,676,013 die iwe 104,106 107,866 211,972 

1905-1909 44,925 6,144 2,713 - - 8,857 

1910-1914 221,601 32,406 12,444 23,816 21,034 44,850 

1915 24,501 2,399 1,109 1,498 2,010 3,508 

1916 13,571 888 152 354 686 1,040 

1917 . 3,690 526 60 168 418 586 

~ 1918 1,367 191 1 26 166 192 
1919 2,140 119 wed 21 98 119. 
1920 ae 873 214 527 560 1,087 


ee ee ee eee 
* Jnformation not available, 
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Prior to the war arrangements existed with various steamship companies 
for passages from the United Kingdom at the rate of £14 per 
adult, of which the Government paid from £4 to £8; but when 
accommodation became available after the war the shipping companies. 
increased the cost to £32 8s. per berth, and the Government raised its con- 
tribution by £4. During 1920 the cost was increased to £36, aud a further 
increase of £2 will be charged in 1921. 


Farmers and agricultural labourers under 45 years of age and of good 
general character, who are capable of furnishing proof of their suitableness 
as settlers, are carried to New South Wales for a minimum net fare of 
£22 8s., and aid is given to their wives and families. 


Persons nominated for assisted passage by relatives in the State may 
be granted a reduction on each full fare, the lowest net fares to nominated 
immigrants being £26 per adult for wives and families of farm workers, 
£28 for wives and families of other workers, and £30 for all other nominees. 


Nominators are required to lodge the reduced steamer fare, and to 
guarantee that employment awaits nominees, or that adequate provision will 
be made for their maintenance. 


The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respective occupational classes in each of the last ten years :— 


Rural Workers. 
youn Jase oa Zormante, | Other. | Toregetngs 
Farmers. Workers. Total. 
1911 12 1,831 1,848 387 i 329 
1912 11 2452 | 2,488 | 520 | 205 767 
1913 10 1,662 | 1,672 549 3 275 
1914 13 509 52 B67 meee 321 - 
1915 11 486 | 497 477 rs 135 
1916 1 7 8 126 . 18 
1917 as 3 3 nr) nn 6 
1918 eR ie “ 1 | a 
1919 7 3 | en es | 
1920 6 80 ge 102 1 25 
| | 


Lhe Government guarantees employment for selected immigrants, and in 

. danuary, 1919, the Immigration Office’in Sydney was amalgamated with 

the State Labour Exchanges, so that State-aided immigration may be, regu- 
lated in accordance with local industrial conditions. 


Any immigrant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, 
within a reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted concessions in regard 
to railway fares and freight when travelling to the district in which he 
settles. These concessions may be granted also to nominated immigrants 
proceeding tothe homes of their nominators, or travelling t to take up farm 
work or domestic service. 


boa 
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The following statement shows the proportion of British subjects, in 
comparison with foreign-born, among assisted immigrants, in the period 
1911-1920 :— 


Namiern from— 

Year ‘ 7 i Other | British *orei ‘ sa 
Pre ae United Kingdom, ‘ “Possessions. Foreign Countries. _ 

rae | Selected. | “tel Selected. nomi Selected. psa Selected.! Total. 
1911 4,675 2,524 4 | 3 60 | 32; 4,739 | 2,559 | 7,298 
1912 8,781 | 3,958 | 1 foes 99 17 8,881 | 3,975 | 12,856 
1913 10,997 2,482 3 | ie 150 7 | 11,150 | 2,499 | 13,649 
1914 5,197 1,396 . 23 8 164 26 5,384 | 1,430 | 6,814 
1915 2,347 1,087 9 43 17 | 2,399 | 1,109 | 3,508 
1936 869 145 7 te 12 7 888 152 | 1,040 
1917 515 60 QF ose 9 a6 526 60 586 
1918 191 1 i 2 tee 193 1 194 
1919 lis]... ir Se ie . 9). 119 
1920 838 214 Bl oun 2 joo 873 214 | 1,087 


Trave Unions. 


Trade unions in New South Wales acquired legal status under the Trade 
Union Act of 1881, which is still in operation. The Act defines a “trade 
union ” ag “ any combination, whether temporary or permanent, for regulat- 
ing the relations between workmen and employers, or between workmen and 
workmen, or between employers and employers, or for imposing restrictive 
eonditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 


The Industrial Arbitration Acts provide for the incorporation of trade 
unions of employees as industrial unions, and the Industrial Arbitration 
(Ainendment) Act, 1918, extended their powers by authorising them +o 
acquire, own, and deal with property, to sue members for payment of sub- 
scriptions, fines, &., in aecordance with their rules, and to apply money and 
property to the furtherance of political objects, provided that such payments 
be made out of a separate fund maintained by purely voluntary contributions. 
Under the Act all persons of good character who are qualified by the nature 
ef their occupation are entitled to be admitted to membership. 


Tn the thirty-seven years, 1882-1919, 583 unions were incorporated under 
the Trade Union Act, the maximum number of registrations in any year 
being 46 in 1902; thirteen new unions were registered in 1919. ‘ 


During the last ten years 215 new unions have been registered and 168 
have been closed, the net gain being 4% unions. The number of unions at 
31st December, 1919, was 218. 


Cancellations for the most part have been direetly consequent upon non- 
eompliance with the law in regard to making returns as to the membership 
and funds, a default usually attributable to the moribund condition of the 
union. A number of unions have disappeared by amalgamation with 
kindred unions. 
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The following statement shows the position of all trade unions (ze., for 
employers and employees) for the five years 1915 to 1919, as regards finances 
and membership :— 


Particulars, | 1915. | 1916. 1917. | =-1918, 1919, 
Trade Unions ... bus .. No. 219 215 233 225 213 
Total Receipts dee see £| 267,060 | 248,072 | 259,416 | 249,713 | 286,130 
Total Expenditure .., ae £| 257,297 | 256,909 | 296,114 | 248,810 | 278,440 
Total Funds .., Se as £ 205,020 | 205,398 : 152,377 | 158,685 | 161,495 
Membership... ag .» No.| 230,603 | 234,308 235,392 | 216,186 | 229,071 
Receipts per Member... vee ...| 23s. 2d. | 2ls, 2d. | 22s, 1d. | 23s. 1d. | 25s. Od. 
Expenditure per Member ..| 22s. 4d. [21s. 11d. 25s, 2d. | 29s, 7d. | 24s, 4d. 
Amassed Funds per Member ...| 17s. 9d. | 17s. 6d. | 13s. Od. | 14s. 8d. | 14s. ld. 


The unions are classified in two groups according to their constitution, 
viz., of employers and of employees. The following table shows their rela- 
tive positions as at 31st December, 1919 :— 


Membership. Funds, 

eae | Trad t | ~ 

Classification. u ‘Alona. ; | ee ae 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Union. Aggregate. Union. 

| 
i 

| 2 | £ 
Employers. 9. vee] 14] 3,110| 225) 3,335) 238] 5,476 | 391 
Employees wah ia | 199 | 208,684 | 17,052 (2254 736 | 1,184 | 156,018) 784 
fe ee — 

Total ... isis sel 213 | 211,794] 17,277 | 229,071 1,075 | 161,494) 758 


Employers’ Unions. 


Fourteen associations of employers have formed trade unions; the total 
receipts during the year 1919 amounted to £9,748; the total expenditure te 
£9,388 ; and the total funds at the end of the year to £5,476. 


Employees’ Unions. 


The first trade unions of employees were formed in the early fifties, 
during a period of high wages, and their main objective was the reduction 
of working hours to eight per day. Later they directed their attention to 
matters of wages, working conditions, the exclusion of alien immigrants, 
and direct parliamentary representation. Trade unionism expanded speedily 
with the development of industries during the prosperous years from 
1872 to 1885. During the financial stringency of the nineties there 
was a decline, but the introduction of compulsory arbitration in 1901 gave 
considerable impetus to the movement, as the jurisdiction of the Court was 
limited to registered trade unions. 

Until about 1890 separate unions were constituted for the various branches 
of the industries, and for male and female workers in those branches; but 
recognition of the advantages of consolidating allied interests has led te the 
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amalgamation of ‘many unions, and to federation with kindred organisa- 
tions in other States. The majority of the trade unions are affiliated with 
labour councils, which have been formed in the main industrial centres, 
viz., Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken Hill. 

A recent development in trade unionism, formerly restricted to manual 
-workers, has been the organisation of other classes of employees, such as 
school teachers and other employees in the Public Service, and bank clerks, 
who have registered under the Trade Union Act, with the object of obtaining 
the right to apply for industrial awards and to make industrial agreements. 


The following statement shows the receipts, expenditure, accumulated 
funds, and membership of trade unions of employees in the year 1919 :— 


| Menibelene | Ba 
: Funds at end of yeur. fond 
Industrial Classification. Receipts, | ri at end of a3 
7 year. 5 
Males. | Females | Total. Le : 
Unions of Employees--- £ £ | £ No. No. No. | s. d. 
Building be nee ...| 19,995) 19,241 | 19,808 | 22,091 60 | 22,151) 17 11 
Clothing - os el 5,705; 4,731 | 9,403 4,226) 6,656 | 10,882) 17 3 
Engineering and Metal: | : ! 
Working... 44,412) 41,00] | 24,459 | 24,20E ee 24,205, 20 3 


Food, Drink and Narcotics 17,107 


17,740 | 8,618 | 13,78C| 3,813 | 17,593} 9 10 
Land Transport, exclusive 


of Railwaysand Tramways, 5,606) 4,751 3,145 7,048 4 7,047, 8 11 

Mining and Smelting ...| 62,262) 61,513 8,298 | 14,990 mas 14,990) 11 1 
. Pastoral sh iu ...| 87,914) 40,128 | 22,058 | 29,093 215 | 29,3081 15 1 

Printing, Bookbinding, &c.} 6,994; 6,078 | 13,932 | 38,692; 915 | 4,607) €0 6 

RailwaysandTramways ...| 13,454/ 12,808 | 4,685 | 27,6038 57 | 27,660) 3 5 

Shipping and Sea Transport] 16,695) 16,021 5,426 | 14,551, 14,551} 7 5 

Manufacturing, n.e.i. | 16,994, 17,898 | 15,319 | 12,671 762 | 13,483; 22 10 

Public Service (including| 

School Teachers)... ...| 3,700 2,387 | 1,445 4,902] 1,932 6,134) 4 9 

Miscellaneous— ; 

Labour Councils and Fed- | 

erations of Employees ...| 2,015) 2,269 284 | 
Eight-hour Committees...) 2,060) 1,372 5,865... ee ae aoe 
Other Miscellaneous +-| 21,469 21,669 | 15,273 | 29,837 3,338 | 33,175) 8 0 


Total Unions of Employees...| 276,382) 269,052 | 156,018 | 208,684, 17,052 225,736) 12 2 


The strongest unions financially are those connected with the printing and 
bookbinding trades. Next in order of importance, measured by accumulated 
funds per member, are the manufacturing (n.e.i.) and the engineering and 
metal-working groups. ; 

The numerical strength of employees’ unions, excluding the Labour 
Councils, Federations, and Eight-hour Committees, is shown in the follow- 
ing statement :— 


1 


Em- | Em- 
Membership. ployees’ Membership, ployees’ 
Unions. | Unions. 
Less than 100 ae 45 5,000 to 6,000... 3 
100 to 500 ee 56 6,000 ,, 7,000... 2 
500 ,, 1,000 ee 29 7,000 ,, 8,000... 1 
1,000 ,, 1,500 is 24 9,000 ,, 19,000 ... 1 
1,500 ,, 2,000 sua 5 11,000 ,, 12,000 ... 1 
2,000 ,, 3,000 ‘es 11 Over 25,000 1 
2,000 ,, 4,000...) 11 _ 
4,000 ,, 5,000 er 2 Total | 192 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The term “ Industrial Arbitration ” is used here in a broad sense to em- 
brace all provision made by legislation for the adjustment of industrial 
relations between employers and employees, by arbitration, by conciliation, 
or by co-operation of employers and employees. 


The necessity for legislative action to obviate dislocations of industry and 
to regulate the conditions of employment became urgeut during the period 
of industrial unrest which followed the curtailment of public and private 
expenditure in 1885, and culminated in the maritime and shearers’ strikes of 
1890. Acts were passed in 1892 and in 1899 with the object of providing 
means for the settlement of industrial disputes, but they proved ineffective, 
because the parties to a dispute were not compelled to submit their cases to 
arbitration nor, after submission, to abide by the award. The principle of 
voluntary arbitration was abandoned, therefore, and in 1901 the Industrial 
Arbitration Act was passed to constitute a Court.of Arbitration to which the 
submission of trade disputes was compulsory. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extended to all industrial matters arising between employers and employees, 
including wages and working conditions. Provision was made for the regis- 
tration of industrial unions, and for industrial agrements between em- 
ployers and unions; strikes and lock-outs were prohibited. 


This Act expired by effuxion of time in 1908, and was replaced in that 
‘year by the Industrial Disputes Act, which provided for the constitution of 
wages boards, as subsidiary tribunals, to determine the conditions in specified 
industries, their awards being subject.to revision by the Court. 


This system of regulation by a Court and industrial boards, each em- 
powered to make awards, was continued by the Industrial Arbitration Act 
of 1912, which is the basis of the existing State legislation; but the system 
has been modified by subsequent amendments of the Act. 


In addition to the arbitration system under the law cf the State of New 
South Wales the Commonwealth Parliament legislates with respect to 
industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of one State. A description 
of both systems is given. 


THe Stare System or InnusrriaL ARBITRATION. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912 provides for the regulation of 
conditions of industries by means of industrial conciliation and arbitration, 
and the powers of the Court and its subsidiary tribunals are not limited to 
cases in which a dispute has occurred. 


Under this Act the range of industries and callings for which boards 
might be constituted was defined by schedule, and the boards were arranged 
upon the basis of craft or calling, those relating to allied industries being 
grouped under one chairman. The objective of this arrangement was the 
maintenance of a number of subsidiary arbitration courts, each having 
power to deal with a group of allied industries, but subject to the general 
control of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, which, in its supreme direc- 
tion, would co-ordinate their work. 


Experience showed, however, that this system failed to remedy serious 
defects of the machinery established under earlier legislation, viz., delay in 
hearing: and determination, and the overlapping of awards owing to the 
multiplicity of boards. The Act was amended, therefore, in 1916 to provide 
for the appointment of additional judges to undertake the work of the boards, 
and the Court was empowered to codify awards. This amending Act re- 
pealed the schedules of the previous Act and thus extended to all industries 
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the right of regulation by award. The law was further amended in 1918 to 
provide for the appointment of special Courts and of deputy Courts, and 
for the establishment of a Board of Trade; other important amendments 
were made with the object of encouraging mutual co-operation between 
einployers and employees for the adjustment of industrial mattcrs, and the 
provisions for the repression of strikes were modified. 


The Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act of 1919 relates mainly to the 
extension of the arbitration system to the employees in the public service of 
the State, and the amending Act of 1920 to the living wage declarations of 
the Board of Trade. 


Industrial Unions. 


Provision is made for the registration of industrial unions of employers 
and of employees; registration is granted only to organisations registered 
as trade unions under the Trade Union Act of 1881, and it may be refused 
if the organisation is not a bona fide trade union, or, if registered, would not 
be a bona fide industrial union, or if the interests of the members, unless they 
are employees of the Crown, may be protected by a previously registered 
union. 


A union of employees must obtain registration as an industrial union 
before applying for an award to regulate the conditions of an industry, and 
organisation for this purpose has been effected cr is proceeding in connection 
with practically all the industries of the State except domestic service in 
private houses and certain rural occupations. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior Court and a Court of 
Record, governed in procedure and decisions by the dictates of equity 
and good conscience. Judges of the Court are appointed permanently by 
the Governor, and the Court is constituted by a single judge or, in certain 
eases, by two or more judges sitting together. 


In order to facilitate the determination of technical trade matters the 
Court may elect to sit with assessors representing the interests of each of the 
parties, and matters relating to any log of prices or other basis for pay- 
ment may be committed for determination and report to the assessors, 
sitting without ga judge; the Court must sit as a Special Court with asses- 
sors when hearing matters exclusively affecting the Crown as employer, 
or persons employed exclusively by the Crown, or shire or municipal 
employees. : 


In any district proclaimed by the Governor a deputy Court may be con- 
stituted by a judge, cr by a chairman nominated by the Court, with or 
without assessors. A deputy Court has been constituted for the district of 
Newcastle. | 


Industrial Boards. 


An Industrial Board, consisting of a chairman and two or four other 
members equally representing the employers and employees, may be con- 
stituted for any industry or group of industries on the recommendation 
of the Court, and the Court may constitute special boards to determine 
questions of demarcation. 


Where employers or employees in the industries or callings consist 
chiefly of women, members may be appointed who are not engaged in 
those industries or callings; otherwise the representative board members 
are men, for the most part intimately connected with the, particular 
industry or calling. At 80th June, 1920, there were 252 boards. 
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Jurisdiction of the Court and Boards, 


Proceedings before a board may be commenced by reference ‘to the board 
by the Court or by the Minister; or by application to the board by 
employers of 20 employees, or by an industrial union of employers or 
employees in the industries or callings for which the board has been 
constituted. Since December, 1916, the work of the boards has been 
a to the Court, to which all: applications are referred, and the 

boards exercise their functions only in respect of applications and refer- 
ences, which for special reasons the Court returns to them. An exception 
is made in regard to cases in the district of Broken Hill where, on account 
of distance from the Court. the local boards continue their activities. 


The Court may exercise the powers, jurisdictions, and functions of 
industrial boards, special boards for demarcation, chairmen of boards 
and conciliation conmittees, and of industrial registrar and industrial 
magistrates; and it may amend and codify into one award all awards 
affecting any employer or class of employers, or the members of an indus- 
trial union ‘anploye d by the saine employer or class of employers. The 
Court may adjudicate also in respect of industries for which boards have 
not been constituted. - 


Where the public interests are likely to be affected the Crown may 
intervene in any procedings before a board or the Court, or may appeal 
from an award of a board. 


A Board may make an award— 
‘ 


(2) fixing the lowest prices for work done by employees, and the lowest 
rates of wages payable to employees, other than aged, infirm, or 
slow workers, except that an award may not be made for persons 
occupying managerial positions (unless by the special court for 
Crown matters), or for payment of any wages in excess of £10 
per week, or salary in excess of £525 per annum; 


{6) fixing the number of hours and the times to ,be worked in order 
to entitle employces to the wages so fixed; 


({c) fixing the lowest rates for overtime and holidays and other special 
work, including allowances as compensation for overtime, holi- 
days, or other special work; 


z 


(a) fixing the number or proportionate number of apprentices and 
improvers and the lowest prices and rates payable to them; 


(e) determining any industrial matter; 


(f) rescinding or varying any award made in respect of any of the 
industries or callings for which it has been constituted ; 


(g) deciaring that preference of employment shall be given to mem- 
bers of any trade or industrial union of employees upon such terms 
and conditions as the Court may prescribe, so long as the members 
thereof, after the passing of the Industrial Arbitration (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1918, shall not have taken part in, aided, or abetted an 
illegal strike: 


Ch) declaring what deduction may be made from wages for board, 
residence, or customary privileges or payments in kind. 


Awards affecting employees under the State Public Service Acts may be 
made only with respect to wages, payment for overtime, deductions: for 
board, etc., and the rescission and variation of awards. 
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In pursuance of the policy of encouraging co-operation between employers 
and employees it is provided by the Amending Act of 1918 that so far as is 
consistent with the maintenance of industrial peace, the Court or a board 
may deal with wages and hours of employment only, leaving all other 
matters to shop committees, conciliation committees, industrial councils or 
voluntary committees formed for the purpose of adjusting the industrial 
relationship of employer and employee. 


In prescribing minimum wages the Court may fix the quantity of work 
to be done. No award may be made for wages lower than the living wages 
declared by the Board of Trade; but aged, infirm, or slow workers unable to 
ee the minimum wage prescribed by an award may obtain permits to work 

or less. 


Whenever the minimum wage in relation to a skilled occupation is fixed at 

‘a higher rate than the living wage, the amount of excess must be the ‘same 

‘in the case of males and females doing the same class of work. Employees 

in the rural industries are entitled to be paid the living wage as determined 

after separate inquiry, but with the exception of those whose conditions of 

employment have been regulated by award, they are not otherwise subject to 
‘the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act. 


Awards are binding on all persons engaged in ‘the industries or callings, 
and within the locality: covered, for a period not exceeding three years 
specified therein, and after such period until varied or rescinded. Awards 
take effect generally fourteen days after publication, but the Court in its 
discretion may make an award retrospective. 


Variations of awards may be made only on application to a board or by the 
‘Court. It is a general rule of the Court that awards should not be varied 
during their currency, except in special cases, or by consent; the Amending 
Act of 1919, however, provides that applications for variation may be made 
whenever a living wage declaration has been made by the Board of Trade. 


Where an institution, carried on wholly or partly for charitable pur-. 
poses, provides for the food, clothing, lodging, or maintenance of any of its 
employees, or of any of its inmates who are deemed to be employees, the 
board must make due allowance in its award as to the wages of such persons. 
The institution may be exempted from any terms of the award, where the 
food, clothing, lodging, and maintenance provided by the institution, 
together with the money paid by the institution to such employees or 
inmates as wages, are at least equal in value to the value of their labour. 


With regard to employees of the Government, the wages fixed must be 
not less than those paid to other employees doing substantially the same class 
of work; but the fact that the employment is permanent, and that additional 
privileges are allowed in the service of the Government may not of itself 
be regarded as a substantial difference. 


Appeal from an award of a board lies to the Court, but the pendency of 
an appeal does not suspend the operation of the Award. Appeal. from an. 
award of a single Judge lies to the Court constituted by three Judges. 
Decisions of the Full Court are final. 


Awards by Boards and by the Court. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1920, the Industrial Boards made five 
principal awards and one award of variation, and the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration made 136 principal awards and 269 variations; at the end of the 
period there were 330 awards in force. 
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The numberof awards madé by the boards and by the Court during 
each of the last five years is shown below. :— 


Industria! Boards. Awards made by Boards. P Silodinlleary Rian ole 
Year ended | 
30th June. In existence : 
Sh sana: bri Suing Principal. | Variation. | Principal. | Variation. 
an ee a a Lb es o— 
£ { I 
1916 233 14,211 151s! 135 Aah 66 
1917 237 12,900 169 99 7 127 
1918 237 1,543 im | 15 7s 116 
1919 238 277 3 | 2 106 88 
1920 252 345 6 | 1 136 269 


Industrial Agreements. 


The practice of collective bargaining first received statutory sanction 
under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, when industrial unions were 
empowered to make with employers written agreements, which became 
binding between the parties when filed in the prescribed manner. 

The authority to make agreements was continued under later enact- 
ments. Under the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912, the provision for 
the making and registration of agreements relating to industrial matters, 
previously limited to industrial unions, was extended to trade unions of 
employees. The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is 
five years, but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified 
term until varied or rescinded, or terminated after notice by a.party 
thereto. No industrial agreement may be made providing for wages lower 
than the living wages declared by the Board of Trade, and whenever a 
living wage is declared by the Board during the currency of an agreement, 
the Court may vary its wage provisions. 

The following statement shows the number of agreements filed in each 
year since 1902. In December, 1920, there were 107 agreements in force :— 


Year, Agreements Filed. Year. Agreements Filed. Year. Agreements Filed. 
f il 

1902 | } 28 1909 28 | 1915 33 

1903 | ; 1910 Qt 1916 51 

1904 | 18 i J9t] 27 1917 43 
1905, 6 | 1912 45 1918 ‘ 39 

1906 13 |i 1913 36 1919 49 

1907 11 | 1914 50 1920 — 58 

1908 12 | 


Enforcement of Awards and Industrial Agreements. 

Since 1901 breaches of awards and industrial agreements have consti- 
tuted grounds for prosecution of offences in the Arbitration and lower 
Courts of the State, the penalties recoverable being subject to some limita- 
tions. 

In May, 1911, an Investigation Officer was appointed in the Department 
of Labour and Industry to receive and record complaints as to breaches of 
awards and agreements, and as to failures to comply with obligations 
imposed under the Act, to review the reports of inspectors, and to direct 
prosecutions consequent thereon. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1920, 1,156 complaints as to breaches 
of awards, &c., were received at the investigation office; 173 prosecutions 
were initiated; and 151 convictions were recorded. 
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Proceedings before the Court of Industrial Arbitration for the enferce- 
ment of the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act included 3 cases 
in respect of strikes during 1919-20, and 2 convictions were recorded. 

The following statement relates to cases under the Industrial Arbitration 
Acts, heard by the Industrial Magistrates during the two years ended 
30th June, 1920 :— 


{ 
1919. | 1920, 
Classification. —— lc —| = ie 6 ea 
| Cases. | victions, | 98° | victions. 
Non-payment of Wages Awarded Pee ae 41 137 37 
Non-payment of Fines and Subset: : | 
tions to Union _... 350 225! 3851 158 
Breach of Award or Industrial Apres } 
nent 492 330 | 347 268 
Failure to Keep ‘Lime-sheets and Pay- 
sheets of Mmployees ‘ a, 38, 37 40 36 
Failure to Exhibit Copy of Award |. 13, 18 | 22 2) 
Obstructing Inspector... Pall: 2hiee ge, Bae 24, 2 
| 1,000 651 | 899 | 522 


Coneitliation. 


In October, 1911, an active policy of conciliatory intervention between 
industrial disputants was inaugurated, and concurrently with the pro- 
cedure for the enforcement of awards, etc., the Investigation Officer of 
the Department of Labour and Industry was engaged in mediatory 
services wherever disputes or dislocations were known to be pending. 

Statutory euthority was given to this process of intervention with the 
initiation of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and a Special Commis- 
sioner for Conciliation was appointed on tst July, 1912; but the range 
of hig work was limited on account of a judgment delivered in the Indus- 
trial Court in March, 1914, to the effect that parties to a dispute could 
not be compelled to meet in conference when a strike or a lockout had 
actually occurred. This limitation was removed by the amending Act 
of 1918. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act provides for the notification by pro- 
clamation of certain industrial districts for which may be constituted 
conciliation committees, consisting of a chairman and two or four 
members equally representing emplovers and employees. The chairman 
may be a judge appointed by the Minister, or a -person chosen by the 
unanimous agreement of the other members, or appointed by the 
Governor. 

Conciliation committees may be constituted also for any other district 
in which more than 500 employees are engaged in the mining industry. 
and for ‘any other oecupation in which more than 100 employees are 
employed. 

A conciliation committee may inquire into any industrial matter 
within its district; it has no compulsory powers, but if, an agrecment is 
made and registered it has the effect of an industrial agreement. 

Conciliation committees have been constituted for the following indus- 
tries :—Employees of the Municipal Council of Sydney; Employees of Shire 
and Municipal Councils, outside the city of Sydney; Wharf Labourers, Port 
Jackson; the Iron and Steel Works Employees, Port Waratah; the Sydney 
Coal Lumpers; the Country Gas Makers; the Storemen and Packers, New- 
castle; and the Shop Assistants, Northumberland, Raymond Terrace, and 
Stockton. 
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THe Board or TRADE. 

Under the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, a Board of 
Trade was created in June, 1918. It is composed of a president (who is a 
judge of the Court), a deputy president, four commissioners, and four addi- 
tional commissioners to represent rural industries. The last-mentioned sit 
with the Board only when matters directly affecting rural industries are 
under consideration. The Minister, as an associate commissioner, may 
take part in the deliberations of the Board, but may not vote in connection 
with its determinations. In its investigations the Board has the powers of 
a Royal Commission. 

The Board, after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease in the 
cost of living, declares annually the rates of living wage for adult em- 
ployees of each sex; the declarations may be varied or rescinded at any time. 

A separate public inquiry must be made into the cost of living of em- 
ployees engaged in rural occupations, and a separate declaration as to the 
living wage of such employees and deductions therefrom for board and 
residence, and for any customary privileges or payments in kind. The 
Board must take into consideration the condition of the rural industries and 
their ability to bear additional burdens in wages, and should it think fit, 
may refrain from declaring the living wage for these employees. 


The Board of Trade has the administration of matters relating to 
apprenticeship. The Act requires it to encourage and create councils 
of employers and employees to provide for proper apprenticeship, and the 
welfare of juvenile labour; to acquire and disseminate knowledge with 
a view to improving the industrial relationship between employers and 
workers ; to propound schemes for welfare work; to report as to insur- 
ance against loss by unemployment or sickness or accident, prices of com- 
modities,.the existence of monopolies, the productivy of industries, the 
organisation of the labour market, better housing, and any other matter 
referred to it by the Minister; to encourage the establishment of mutual 
welfare committees and industrial councils in different industries, and of 
subsidiary shop committees for individual enterprises; ta assist schemes 
for mutual co-operation and profit-sharing between employers and em- 
ployees; to encourage the establishment of hostels for women workers, 
and workmen’s clubs and libraries; to collect statistics of industrial and 
other matters. 


Tue CoMMONWEALTH SYSTEM or INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth empowers the 
Federal Parliament to make laws with respect to conciliation and arbi- 
tration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State. The first Act was passed in 1904; the 
existing legislation is embodied in the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1904-20, the Arbitration (Public Service) Acts, 1911 and 
1920, and the Industrial Peace Acts, 1920. 

The main objects of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act are:— 
(a) To prevent lockouts and strikes in relation to industrial disputes; 
(b) to constitute a Court. of Conciliation and Arbitration having 
jurisdiction for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes; 
(ec) to provide for the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Court by concilia- 
tion, with a view to amicable agreement between the parties; (d) in default 
of amicable agreement between the parties to provide for the exercise of the 
jurisdiction of the Court by equitable award; (e) to enable States to refer 
industrial disputes to the Court, and to permit the working of the Court 
and of State industrial authorities in aid of each other; (f) to facilitate and 
encourage the organisation of representative bodies of employers and of 
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employees, and the submission of industrial disputes to the Court by 
organisations, and to permit representative bodies ‘of employers and of 
employees to be declared organisations for the purposes of this Act; (g) to 
provide for the making and enforcement of industrial agreements between 
employers and employees in relation to industrial disputes. 


Strikes and lockouts in relation to industrial disputes are prohibited, 
but the prohibition does not apply to anything proved to have been done 
for good cause independent of a dispute. Persons or organisations bound by 
award are prohibited from participating in a lock-out or strike. 


Organisations of employers and of employees, representing at least 
100 employees, may be registered under the Act on compliance with pre- 
scribed conditions, registration being a necessary qualification to entitle 
unions to submit disputes to the Court, or to be represented in proceed- 
ings relating to disputes. ! 


‘The Court of Conciliation and Arbitration consists of a President 
and Deputy-Presidents appointed by the Governor-General. The President 
is appointed from among the Justices of the High Court; Justices of the 
Tigh Court or Judges of the Supreme Court of a State may be appointed 
as deputies to the President to exercise such powers and functions of the 
President as the Governor-General assigns. 


The Court or the President acts according to equity, good conscience, 
aud the substantial merits of the case, without regard to technicalities ay 
legal forms, and is not bound by any rules of evidence. 

The President is charged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the 
parties to industrial disputes, and to prevent and settle industrial disputes 
whether or not the Court has cognisance of them, in all cases in which it 
appears to him that his mediation is desirable in the public interest. In 
the discharge of these duties he may convene compulsory conferences. 


The Court has cognisance, for the purposes of prevention and settle 
ment, of industrial disputes certified by the Industrial Registrar as 
proper to be determined by it in the public interest, or submitted by an: 
organisation or plaint or by a State industrial authority, or referred by 


the President after a compulsory conference at which no agreement has 
been reached. 


When a case igs submitted to the Court application may be made to the 
High Court of Australia to determine questions of jurisdiction and of law. 
This provision was made in 1914 to obviate difficulties which had arisen 
when these matters were challenged subsequent to the determination of a 
ease by the Industrial Court. 


The Court endeavours to induce the settlement of disputes by amicable 
agreement, or, failing an agreement, determines the disputes by award. 
Industrial agreements, when filed, are binding on the parties thereto. The 
awards and agreements are made for a specified period up to a maximum 
of five years, and after the expiration of the definite period an award 
continues until a new award is made, unless the Court orders otherwise; 
agreements continue unless rescinded, or terminated by notice. 


Awards are binding only on the parties to a dispute, and the Court has 
no power to make an award a common rule cf the industry, as the clause 
of the Act authorising it to do so was declared by the High Court to be 
unconstitutional. 


A State law or an award or order of a State industrial authority © 
becomes invalid if inconsistent with an award or order of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
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The extensive powers conferred upon the Federal Court include the power 
to vary orders or awards, to impose penalties for breach or non-observance 
of orders, &c., and to refrain from determining a dispute if it appears 
that it should be dealt with by a State industrial authority, or that further 
proceedings by the Court are not desirable in the public interest. The 
Court is authorised to grant preference for members of organisations, but 
it is the usual practice to refuse to order preference in cases of respondents 
who undertake not to discriminate against members or officials of the asso- 
ciations. No award, order, or agreement may operate to prevent the 
employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 

The Court may exercise any of its powers on its own motion, or on the 
application of any party to a dispute, or of any organisation or person bound 
by an award; but an order or award may not be varied and a question may 
not be reopened except on the application of an organisation or person 
affected or aggrieved thereby, or of the Attorney-General. 

The Court may appoint Boards of Reference to deal with matters relat- 
ing to an award, and their appointment tends to promote mutual understand- 
ing between employers and workers for the adjustment of industrial 
relations. 

The determination of rates of pay and conditions of employment in the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth became a function of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in terms of the Arbitration 
(Public Service) Act, 1911; but in 1921 the function was transferred, in 
terms of the Public Service (Arbitration) Act, 1920, to an arbitrator 
appointed by the Governor-General. 

At 30th June, 1920, there were 104 Commonwealth awards and 706 indus- 
trial agreements in force, of which 77 awards and 213 agreements applied 
in New South Wales. 

Important alterations to the Federal law relating to industrial arbitration 
and conciliation were made in 1920 by the enactment. of the Industrial 
Peace Acts. 

Provision is made for the formation of a Commonwealth Council of Indus- 
trial Representatives, consisting of a chairman, chosen by the other members, 
and six or eight persons equally representing the employers and the recog- 
nised organisations of employees; in default of agreement as to a chairman 
he may be appointed by the Attorney-General. The Council is empowered to. 
consider matters relating to industrial disputes or affecting industrial peace; 
to inquire into any industrial matter brought before it by a member, or 
referred to it by the Governor-General, and to declare its opinion thereon; to 
confer with any persons or associations as to matters affecting the preven- 
tion or settlement of industrial disputes; to appoint committees of the 
Council for the purpose of any inquiry or conference; to summon persons 
for the purpose of conference or of giving evidence; and to make reports to 
the Governor-General concerning any industrial matter. 


Similarly District Councils may be constituted for any State or part of 
the Commonwealth. District Councils are authorised fo inquire into any 
industrial matter brought before it by a member or referred to it by the 
Commonwealth Council or by employers or employees; to summon con- 
ferences as to matters affecting the prevention or settlement of industrial 
disputes; to appoint committees of its members for the purpose of inquiry 
or conference; and to make reports to the Commonwealth Council concerning 
industrial matters. ; 

Sittings of the Commonwealth Council or of a District Council may be 
convened by the chairman whenever he thinks fit, or at the request of the 
Minister, or of a majority of members. Two-thirds of the members form a 
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quorum, and the chairman has a casting vote if the voting is equal, other- 
wise he may not vote. 

The Industrial Peace Act provides also for the appointment of special 
tribunals with powers to deal with industrial disputes similar to those 
exercised by the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the President 
of the Court.. A special tribunal consists of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, with a chairman chosen by them, or, in 
default, appointed by the Governor-General. A tribunal, or the chairman 
thereof, or the Minister may convene vompulsory conferences for the purpose 
of preventing or settling industrial disputes; if, at a conference, agreement 
is not reached as to the whole of a dispute it may be referred to the special 
tribunal. Disputes may be referred also by the parties thereto. 

In relation to a special tribunal, local boards may be appointed to exercise 
jurisdiction within defined limits for the settlement or prevention of dis- 
putes, their determinations being subject to review by the special tribunal. 

An award or order of a special tribunal, or an agreement made at a confer- 
ence and filed with the Indusirial Registrar, is binding on the parties, and 
may be enforced as an award of the Court; and the Court may not make an 
order or award inconsistent with a determination of a special tribunal or of 
a local board. : 

INDUSTRIAL D1SLOCATIONS. 


Under the State law, the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1901 prohibited, 
acts of strike or lockout before a reasonable time had elapsed for reference 
to the Court of a matter in dispute, or during the pendency of procecdings 
in the Court in relation to an industrial dispute. 

This limited prohibition was made absolute under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and the penalties were made more severe 
in 1909, when the Industrial Disputes Amendment Act provided for a 
penalty of twelve months’ imprisonment for any attempt to instigate or 
aid in anything in the nature of a strike or lock-out or discontinuance of 
work in any industry. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, repealing previous Acts, aimed 
at the repression, and not at the absolute prohibition, of strikes and lock- 
outs, and substituted a pecuniary penalty instead of imprisonment. Any 
person, Including a union, taking part in a strike or lock-out, became 
liable to a fine, the maximum for lock-out being £1,000, and for strike 
£50 against a person, and £1,000 against a union. The Court was 
authorised to grant a writ of injunction to restrain any person from 
continuing to instigate or to aid in a lock-out or strike, the maximum 
penalty being Imprisonment for six months. 

The Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, 1918, repealed the pro- 
visions of the 1912 Act regarding strikes and established the principle that, 
with certain exceptions, strikes may be recognised as lawful, the following, 
and no others, being illegal :— 


(a) Any strike by employees of the Government or its Departments, or 
of any city, shire, or municipal council, or by employees engaged 
in military or naval contracts. 

(b) Any strike by employees in an industry of which the conditions are 
regulated by award or industrial agreement: Provided that where 
an award has been in operation for at least twelve months a ugion 
of employees may decide to withdraw from its conditions by a 
majority vote taken at a secret ballot, in which not less than 

i two-thirds of the members take part. 

(c) Any’strike which has been commenced prior to the expiry of four- 
teen days’ notice to the Minister. 
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When a strike is contemplated or at any time during the currency of a 
strike the Minister may direct that a secret ballot be taken of the members 
of any industrial or trade union, or of any association of employees, in order 
to ascertain whether the majority is or is not in favour of the strike. 


Any trade union whose members are taking part or aiding or abetting an 
illegal strike may be fined £500, and a penalty not exceeding £50, or six 
months’ imprisonment, may be imposed on any person aiding or instigating 
an ilegal strike or obstructing a ballot. Penalties are imposed also for 
picketing in connection with an illegal strike or for inducing persons to 
refrain from handling any commodity during the currency of a strike. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act prohibits strikes 
and lockouts in relation to industria] disputes. The prohibition does not 
apply to anything proved to have been done for good cause independent of 
the dispute, but in case of prosecution the onus of such proof lies on the 
defendant; a prosecution under this section may not be instituted without 
the leave of the President of the Court. Lockouts and strikes by persons 
or organisations affected by awards of the Commonwealth Court are pro- 
hibited absolutely. The penalty for lockout or strike is £1,000. 


The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and the time lost by industrial dislocations contin- 
gent upon disputes in each year since 1914. In calculating the working 
days lost, only actual working days, viz., days on which work would ordi- 
narily be performed, have been counted, but apparently no allowance has 
been made for intermittency of employment. Particulars are shown 
separately regarding dislocations which originated during the year specified, 
and those which commenced at an earlier date:— 


Dislocations. Workers Involved. Working Days Lost during Year. 
Year. j —> i ant —_ 
tetor.| New. | Total. | Anterior. New. Total. Anterior. | New. Total. 
oe aera os ce ces aan ae a 
| i } rae | 
1914 1 6 | 3185 319 | 631 | 75,256 | 75,887 | 9,418 | 747,737) 757,155 
1915 ; 7 ; 314! 32h 3,716 | 94,346 | 98,062 164,035 470,207 634,242 
1916 5 | 344) 349) 5,44 [157,102 | 162,246 | 261,887 | 895,338 | 1,157,225 
1917 5 | 289 294 1,294 | 144,704 | 145,998 | 18,813 (2,857,515 | 2,876,328 
1918 1 | 152: 153 | 340 | 38,652 | 38,992 | 4,080 , 186,344 ! 190,424 
19 : 7 ; 306; 313 | 1,949 | 123,174 | 125,123 | 19,484 12,113,114 | 2,132,598 
1920 | 9 , 41} 420 10,023 | 151,018 | 161,041 | 1,558,634 ; 741,744 | 2,300,378 
! | i 


The total loss of working time during 1920 amounted to 2,300,878 days, 
of which 1,558,634 days were in respect of dislocations which originated in 
1919. The most important dispute commenced at Broken Hill, in May, 
1919, with the mine engine-drivers, firemen, &c., and afterwards extended to 
the miners; the dispute remained unsettled until November, 1920; 6,375 
workers were involved and 2,706,493 working days were lost. 


The industrial dislocations which commenced during the five years 1916- 
1920 numbered 1,502, the number of workers involved was 614,650, and the 
working time lost in respect of these dislocations amounted to 8,619,277 
days. The records of the previous quinquennium show particulars regard- 
ing 968 dislocations in which 263,119 workers were involved and 2,463,829 
working days were lost, but the figures are exclusive of 61 dislocations, of 
which details are not available. Making allowance for this defect, it is 
apparent that there has been an extensive increase in industrial unrest 
during recent years. 
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Further particulars regarding the new dislocations in each year since 
1914 are shown below :-— 


Dislocations. Workers Involved. Working Days Lost, 
Year. ; 7 
Mining. shee Total. | Mining. dines Total. Mining. | une: Tota). 


( ; - ; 
1914 220 | 93 | 813 | 56,372 | 18,884 | 75,256 | 573,641 | 174,096 147,737 


1915 | 225! 89 314:| 66,211 28,135 94,346 309,507 | 160,700 470,207 
| | 
1916 | 209 | 135 344 | 129,920 | 27,182 |157,102 | 649,292 | 246,046 895,338 


1917 | 185] 104 | 289 77,147 | 67,557 144,704 | 1,184,504 1,677,001 | 2,861,595 
1918 | 106) 46 | 152] 30,246 | 8,406] 33,652) 101,990 | 84,354) 186,344 
1919 | 228: 78 | 306 | 86,778 | 36,396 | 123,174 | 1,480,416 | 632,698 } 2,113,114 


1920 | 351 60 | 411 | 109,464) 41,554 151,018) 313,379 | 428,365 | 741,744 


Information is not available to enable a reliable estimate to be made of 
the cost of the dislocations, especially during a period of abnormal industrial 
conditions and frequent changes in rates of wages, etc. The records are 
deficient in regard to the sex and age of the workers involved, and the 
extent to which losses of wages during a dislocation are compensated by 
higher rates of pay after resumption. 

The number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less 
during 1920 was 94,085, and the loss of working days 89,337. Thus these 
brief dislocations accounted for approximately 51 per cent. of the total 
number, 62 per cent. of the workers involved, and 12 per cent. of the work- 
ing days lost. 

More complete information is given in the following table regarding the 
duration of the dislocations which originated during the year 1920 :— 


Duration in Days. Dislocations. mo ier an bei 

Under 1 day a aa est 34 8,723 4,025 
Oneday ... oe nee re 228 85,312 85,312 
Over 1 and not exceeding 7 ... 113 29,243 86,298 
oT ” ” 14... 21 6,774 | - 61,534 
» 4 ” ” 21... 6 19,533 384,169 
» 21 " 5 28... 4 247. 5,914 
», 28 ” ” 85 ves be eases 
+ «385 ” ¥ 42 1 27 1,107 
87 : 1 330 28,710 
90 1 290 26,100 
101 1 492 49,692 
189 | 1 47 8,883 
Total oa. 4ll 151,018 | 741,744 


An analysis of the causes, as set down by the participants, reveals that 
over three-fourths of the dislocations during 1920 were the result of disagree- 
ment as to working conditions, The following statement shows the causes, the 
workers affected, and the time lost. Dislocations arising from the employ- 
‘ment of non-union labour are included in-the category, employment of 
persons, ete. ; but those pertaining to the recognition-of a union and the 
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enforcement of union rules are classified under the head of “Trade 
Unionism.” 


| 
4 
Mining. Non-Mining. All Industries. 
. a are lee i 
Cause Sa |Workers| Work- | $q |Workers{ Work- | §g | Workers! Work- 
Ss in- | ing days | 2 in- | ingdays | 25 in- | ing days 
A> | volved. | lost. As | volved. | lost. AS | volved. lost. 
a oe 
Wages... 0 «. | 72 | 28,090) . 111,745) 22; 2,317 9,370| 94] 25,407) 121,115 
Hours BA wl 41 8,985 9,381 7 | 31,891 | 397,063} 48; 40,376) 406,444 
Working Conditions <.| 105 | 967742 65,501 4| . 284 ie 839) 109) 26,976 65,840 
Employment of Persons ' 
or Classes of Persons..| 45 | 10,761 68,933 | 15: 8,263 18,862| 60] 14,024 87,795 
Trade Unionism .. 7 16 4,008 12,726 3 | 137 801 18 4,140 13,027 
Sympathy.. | .. ge 3 1164) 4,458}. sy ce 3 1,154 | 4,453 
Miscellaneous... ze 51 28,173 31,295 8 4,162 | 2,280 59 32,335 83,575 
Not Stated . 19 6,556 9,345 1 . 150| 20 6,606 9,485 
Total... a4 «| B51 109,464 313,379 60 ! 41,554 428,265 | 411] 151,018 741,744 
1 : : 


Of the 411 dislocations during 1920, 344 were brought to a conclusion 
by direct negotiation between the parties; 8 ‘were settled by arbitration, 
4 by replacement, and 60 by other methods. 

The following statement shows the workers involved and the time lost 
classified according to the results of the dislocations; 60, or 15 per cent., 
resulted in resumption of work with modified conditions, ‘more or less in 
accordance with the workers’ claims. In 271, or 66 per cent., no modifica- 
tions were granted, and the results of the remaining 80 cases were not 
recorded. 

Over 68 per cent. of the workers involved, and 26 per cent. of the time 
lost, was in respect of dislocations in which no modifications were granted. 


Modification. No Modification. 


Year. Hl 
Disloea- | Workers Working Disloca- | Workers | Working” 
tions. | involved. | days Jost. tions. | involved. | days lost. 
1 i 


1914 | 120 23,822 286,308 158 40,205 613,465 


y 1915 17L | 51,063 | 306,188 136 | 42,355) 162,441 
1916 152 | 49,708 | 621,017 156 | 99,050 | 244,234 
1917 94 | 19,345 82,554 155 | 118,745 | 2,762,492 
1918 31 7,889 | 17,251} | 89 | 22,431) 151,574 


1919 58 | 19,203 
1920 60 | 13,004 


552,627 214 | 93,229 | 1,493,553 
84,567 | | 271 | 103,166 191,361 


During the period of seven years reviewed above 5,619,120 days were lost 
in respect of dislocations in which no modification of conditions was made, 
and the total-time lost: was three times greater than in respect of dislocations 
by which some modification was gained. 


Tlours or Work. 


The 8-hour day has been recognised for many years as the standard 
working day in New South Wales, although the standard is more correctly 
expressed as the 48-hour week, the usual working time being 8? hours on 5 
days and 44 hours on Saturday; though some factories complete the week’s 
work in 5 days, leaving Saturday a whole holiday. The 8-hour principle 
was established in 1855 when, after a strike, it was conceded to the operative 
masons, and the movement spread gradually until 48 hours became the 
standard maximum in the majority of industries. 

Since 1896 the Factories and Shops Act has prohibited the employment 
in factories of youths under 16 and of women for more than 48 hours in any 
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week, though overtime uot exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed 
on 30 days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, on 60 
days. Hours of employment in shops are restricted by the Early Closing 
law which came into operation in 1900. Except in the case of specified 
shops, only one late shopping night ig allowed, when the closing hour must 
uot be later than 10 o’clock; on four days a week the shops must close at 6 
o'clock, and on one day at 1 o’clock. In the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts, and in the country shopping districts in the county of Northumber- 
land, the shops are subject to the Saturday Half-holiday Act, and the late 
elosing night is on Friday, and the 1 o’clock closing on Saturday; in other 
districts the half-holiday is either on Wednesday with the late night on 
Saturday, or on Saturday with the late night on Friday. 

In nearly all the important industries the hours of work are fixed by the 
industrial awards and agreements and special rates must be paid for time 
worked in excess—usually 25 or 50 per cent., and in some trades 100 per 
cent. higher than the normal rate of wages. Until recently the standard 
working week of 48 hours was observed generally, but a shorter working week 
is prescribed for those trades which are recognised as unhealthy, such as 
rock-chopping and sewer-mining—for which the hours vary according to the 
working conditions, the lowest being 25 per week—stone-masonry, and 
metalliferous mining (underground); and for industries in which the 
majority of workers are women, such as the clothing trades. The workers 
whose hours exceed 48 per week are mainly in the domestic group, including 
hotel, club, and restaurant employees; in the transport group, 7.e., carters 
distributing food supplies; and in factories involving continuous process 
where seven shifts of 8 hours are allowed. 

In the railway, tramway, and ferry services the prescribed hours are 
usually 96 per fortnight, and in the coal-mining industry the hours were 
fixed by a special tribunal as follow:—Eight hours bank to bank, inclusive 
of cne-half hour for ineal tirne, on Monday to Friday, and six hours bank to 
bank, inclusive of one-half hour for meal time, on Saturday, Sunday, and 
holidays, the usual number of shifts being eleven per fortnight. 

In regard to awards and agreements under the Industrial Arbitration 
Acts the provisions of the Hight Hours Acts must be observed. The prin- 
cipal Act passed in 1916 provides that the working hours must not axceed 
the following :— . 


Mining Industries—workmen underground—Coal: Fireman, examiner, 
&e., 96 hours in 14 days; men engaged in handling and transit of coal, 48 
hours in 6 days; others, 8 hours during 24. Metalliferous: 8 hours during 
24 hours, or 88 hours in 14 days. In underground occupations a shift may 
not exceed 6 hours if, during 4 hours, the temperature is above 81 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Other Industries—(1) 8 hours per day on 6 days, (2) 48 hours per week, 
or (3) 96 hours in 14 days—as determined by agreement or award. 

Recently there has been a movement towards the reduction of the stan-’ 
dard working time. In May, 1920, some of the building trades and iron 
trades unions made a claim for the abolition of Saturday work. In Septem-' 
ber, 1920, the State Government appointed a judge of the Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration, who is also the President of the Board of Trade, as a 
Royal Commissioner to inquire into the effect of a reduction of the working 
hours to 44 per week in the iron trades and the building trades in the 
county of Cumberland, and in all industries subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State Court of Industrial Arbitration. In his report the Commissioner 
recommended that the 44-hour week be adopted in the building trades, except 
for workmen engaged in factories, who should be required to work the ordinary 
liours of the establishments; and stonemasons working under cover, for whom 
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a 5-day week of 40 hours was recommended for reasons of health. The Com- 
missioner favoured the reduction of hours to 44 per week for the iron trades 
also, but recommended that the change should not be brought into opera- 
tion for a period of six months on account of the shortage of skilled 
mechanics. 

For each industry the Commissioner urged the formation of an industrial 
council representative of the employers and the workmen to co-operate for 
the better organisation of the industry, so that any diminution of output 
resulting from the reduction of working time might be recouped by the 
creation of more intimate relationship between the management and the 
workers, as well as by, improved methods of production. 

With reference to Saturday work it was recommended that the hours be 
8 on 5 days and 4 hours on Saturday, with the proviso that it may be agreed 
between any employer and his workmen, or prescribed by award for any 
industry, that the time be worked in 5 days of 8% hours. 

In consequence of this report the Eight Hours Act was amended to pro- 
vide for the constitution of a special court by a judge of the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration to inquire into the working hours in any industry 
within its jurisdiction upon the application of the employees’ unions, and 
to consider any application for a reduction of the working hours fixed by 
the Eight Hours Act, 1916. Recommendations made by the special court 
may be applied by proclamation to the industry concerned, the provisions 
of the proclamation being binding in the saine manner as an industrial 
award. Unless it is proclaimed to the contrary, wages fixed by award upon 
a weekly basis may not be reduced by reason of a proclaimed reduction in 
hours, and wages fixed upon a daily or hourly basis must be increased so 
that each employee working full time, as reduced, will receive the same 
amount of wages as for working full time under the award. 

The Court was constituted in February, 1921. At the preliminary sitting. 
the Judge announced his intention of adopting the standard of 44 hours 
per week, and the onus of proving the necessity of working longer hours 
jay on the employers concerned. As the result of recommendations made 
by the Court a 44-hour working week has been proclaimed in respect of the 
following industries :—Building trades, flour-milling, starch and condiment 
making, furniture trades, saw-milling, iron trades (except in metalliferous 
mines aud ore treatment works), printing aud paper making, soap and 
candle making, breweries, bridge and wharf carpenters (Metropolitan and 
Neweastle), rail-coachmaking, coopers, dressmakers, white workers and mil- 
liners, electrical trades, and leather trades (except bootmaking). 

In the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration a claim for 
a maximum of 44 hours per week was granted in 1919 in respect to the 
tailoring industry, in which the women workers greatly outnumber the 
men, on the ground that these are appropriate hours for women. In No- 
vember, 1920, the Court decided to adopt 44 hours per week as the standard 
for all industries within its jurisdiction, and granted a claim by the timber 
workers for a reduction from 48 hours per week to 44 hours. Seeing that 
any reduction of hours in this industry would affect other industries the 
Court invited the Federal Government and the employers and employees’ 
organisations to send representatives to take part in the hearing of the 
claim, and allowed certain large industrial undertakings to be represented. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 


In the majority of the State industrial awards a clause has been inserted 
granting preference to unionists, subject to the provisions of the Returned 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Employment Act of 1919. In occasional cases pre- 
ference has-been made subject to restrictions providing that the existing 
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employment of non-unionists should not be prejudiced, and that preference 
should not be extended to women. -In a few cases the preference clause is in 
the nature of a prohibition of discrimination against unionists. 

- Preference.-may not be granted to members of a trade or industral union 
who shall have taken part in, aided, or abetted an illegal strike after the 
passing of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918; and any 
deciaration granting preference may be cancelled by the Court if the union, 
or any substantial mumber of its members, takes part in a strike. If any 
lesser number takes part in a strike, the Court.may suspend the declaration. 

The Commonwealth Court considers preference only when industrial 
peace is prejudiced by discrimination against unionists, and refuses to 
grant the claim when employers undertake not to discriminate. 

In accordance with the Returned Soldiers and Sailors Employment Act 
of 1919, preference in employment must be given, notwithstanding any 
industrial award or agreement, to members of the military and naval forces 
who have returned from active service abroad. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Under the Apprentices Act, 1901, any person resident and trading in 
New South Wales may take apprentices under certain conditions regulating 
the apprenticeship, e.g., as'to age limitation arid probation before comple- 
tion of indentures. The Act limits the working time of apprentices to 
48 hours per week, with saving clauses as to rural industries and domestic 
service. An amendment of the Apprentices Act was made in 1915 to protect 
the interests of apprentices enlisting for active naval or miltary service. 

The minimum age of apprentices is 14 years, and limitations upon the 
proportion of apprentices to adults are fixed in many cases in industrial 
awards. Information is not available as to the total number of persons 
now serying in this State under indentures of apprenticeship (which are 
three-party contracts binding the employer; the employce, and his guardian), 
nor as to the extent of instruction imparted, and premiums usually paid. 

The Board of Trade is authorised, under the provisions of the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, to exercise the powers previously 
vested in the Industrial Arbitration Court in regard to apprenticeship, and 
the provisions of awards relating to such matters will cease to have effect 
upon the publication af regulations by the Board. 


The Board is empowered to determine in what occupations and industries 
apprenticeship shall be a condition of employment; to fix the hours, wages, 
and proportionate number of apprentices, and the conditions of apprentice- 
ship; and to facilitate technical education. It is required also to maintain 


an apprenticeship register, and to protect the interests of apprentices and 
trade-learners. 


In 1918 the Board appointed a committee of its members to consider the 
question of apprenticeship, and to report as to the principles to be adopted 
in organising the system. The report was completed in 1920, and was pub- 
lished as a basis for the consideration of the question of apprenticeship at a 
public inquiry to:be held by the Board. 


Referring to the decline of apprenticeship the committee states:—“ It is 
inadequate to indicate the attraction of the high wages available to boys 
as a reason for that decline when the living wage principle recognises a 
responsibility on the part of parents limited to the maintenance of their 
children until the age of 14 only. When wages in all industries are related 
to a living wage which is based upon the average cost of living, as deter- 
mined by the average requirements of the lowest paid class of. workers, and 
those requirements are restricted to the needs of a family of husband and 
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wife and the average number of dependent children in such class, it is 
obvious that no provision at all is made to secure the interests of the young 
worker who has reached the age of apprenticeship.” 

The burden of providing for the supervision, general or special training, 
for the future prospects in industry of the adolescent members of the 
family, “ must logically fall upon the State, and as the duty of the State it 
cannot have relation only to a restricted or favoured class, but must apply to 
all young workers.” 

In the case of industries in which it is practicable to revive the old 
system of apprenticeship with alterations to suit modern conditions, the 
committee recommended new general regulations to ensure to the employer 
regular and conscientious service, and to the apprentice adequate general 
and technical training, and to make provision in respect to the following :— 
Supervision by the State of the terms of contract and of the mutual 
personal relations of master and apprentice; arbitration in disputes; 
proportion of apprentices to adult employees; rate of wages definitely related 
to cost of subsistence during the period of apprenticeship; records of the 
practical work and experience of the apprentices; and transfer of apprentices 
from inaster to master. In addition special regulations would be necessary 
to meet the requirements of the standard skilled trades. 

The committee submitted alternative plans for safeguarding the interests 
of juvenile workers in uneducative industries. The first proposal entails 
the introduction of legislation on the lines of the English Education Act 
of 1918, which makes attendance at a continuation school, or its equivalent, 
compulsory between the ages of 14 and 18 years. In addition it would be 
necessary to organise a system of compulsory record and registration which 
will enable the State to use its influence in securing for young persons 
leaving school suitable employment with appropriate wages, supervision of 
contractual relations, and assistance in regard to employment at the end 
of minority. 

As the alternative to the adoption of the compulsory continuation school 
system it was proposed to offer inducements, by a system of insurance 
against unemployment, to workers between the ages of 14 and 1% years to 
register voluntarily with the schools and to submit to their supervision and 
control. The right to unemployment benefit would depend entirely upon the 
applicant’s industrial record with the schools, as indicating whether he had 
been earnest in his search for employment, had made proper use of all 
opportunities offering, and had endeavoured to acquire and maintain a 
proper degree of efficiency. A condition of the payment of benefits would 
be attendance at places where provision is made for continued education. 

The Board of Trade is taking action for the formation of joint councils 
of employers and employees to assist the Board in framing regulations on 
the subject of apprenticeship. It is intended to form a council for each 
important group of industries. 


InsPection or Facrortss, &c. 


The inspection of factories and shops in order to enforce the requirements 
of the law as to sanitation, safeguarding of machinery, provision of fire- 
escapes, and the conditions of employment of women and juveniles, is 
entrusted to the inspectors of the Department of Labour and Industry.. In 
addition to the supervision of factories the inspectors undertake the work in 
connection with the Early Closing Acts, the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 
and the Industrial Arbitration Act, and can be called upon to deal with com- 
plaints relating to any phase of industrial legislation. A legal officer is 
attached to the administrative staff of the Department for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the officer who supervises the work of inspection. 

e 
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Outworkers. 


Under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, occupiers of factories are 
required to keep, and to supply to the factory inspectors, full .records 
regarding outworkers employed. Permission to engage outdoor workers is 
reauired b¥ certain awards. 

Shearers’ Accommodation. 


Under the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, station-owners are required 
to provide proper accommodation for shearers; the Act applies only to 
shearing sheds where at least six shearers are employed. During the year 
1920, 1,418 stations were visited, and 1,760 huts inspected, of which 1,574 
were regarded as satisfactory. 

Ixpustrran ACCIDENTS. 


In regard to the factories, accidents, fatal or otherwise, are reported from 
year to year, the responsibility resting upon factory inspectors of seeing 
that all dangerous portions of machinery are properly and securely fenced 
and guarded. Special regulations have been made regarding precautions 
against the risk of accident in connection with the use of steam boilers and 
other pressure vessels. 

The following table shows in comparative form the accidents reported in 
factories during the years 1918 and 1919, and the accident rate per 10,000 
employees :— 


Number { Rate per 10,000 


j Employees. 
Accidents. |) 
1918. 1919, 1918. 1919, 
= z | 
Ptali vinic Aza Tet? “ees eel) Woe a 1:04! 118 
Partial Disablement... ......| 106 | 122 10°00 | 9°83 
Temporary Incapacitation ... «| 549 | 565 5181 , 45°53 
I =| ——— 
Total te wae 688 701 62°85 56°49 
J ! 


On the figures shown above, temporary incapacitation is the result of 
over SOQ per cent. of the aecidents; records are not available to 
show the time lost through these mishaps. The remaining accidents resulted 
in death or disablement. 

The Seaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, which is administered by the 
Department of Labour and Industry, regulates the construction and use 
of scaffolding, lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks. The Act operates in the 
Metropolitan Police District and in the Newcastle District. On 31st Decem- 
ber, 1919, there were 2,429 lifts under supervision. Fourteen fatal and 
twenty-nine non-fatal accidents were reported during .1919 in connection 
with lifts, scaffolding, and cranes. 

Particulars of accidents in mines are shown in the chapter “ Mining 
Industry,” and of railway and tramway accidents in the chapter “ Railways 
and Tramways.” 

InpusTRIAL DisEASES. 

Reliable records relating to industrial diseases are not available; but 
certain occupations are, with good reason, regarded as nnhealthy, and 
provision has been made under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 
respect of certain occupational diseases. In the majority of unhealthy or 
noxious trades the hours are short and the wages are comparatively high. 
Regulations under the Factories and Shops Act have been framed with a 
view to minimising the risk of industrial diseases, and the use of white 
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phosphorus in match factories has been prohibited by the White Phosphorus 
Matches Prohibition Act, 1915. 

The Board of Trade conducts qpostipations into the incidence of indus- 
trial diseases. Ags the result of its activities a technical commission was 
appointed in 1919 to report upon the incidence of miners’ phthisis and other 
occupational diseases, and legislation was enacted to provide for compensation 
in respect to cases of silicosis amongst stonemasons, quarrymen, etc., and 
cases of pneumoconiosis and tuberculosis amongst the miners of Broken Hill. 


WorKMEN’S CoMPENSATION, 
State Legislation. 

The State law relating to workmen’s compensation is contained in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act, 1920, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) 
Act, 1920. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, relate to all employees 
whose remuneration does not exceed £525 per annum, the wage limit 
having been increased from £312 to £525 per annum in 1920; the 
exceptions are casual hands employed otherwise than for the purpose of the 
employer’s trade or business, members of the Police force, outworkers, and 
members of the employer's family dwelling in his house. 

The Acts apply i in respect of certain industrial diseases, as specified in a 
schedule, and in respect of accidents which cause disablement for at least 
one week. Seamen employed on ships whose first port of clearance and 
whose destination are in New South Wales may claim compensation under 
these Acts, if they agree not to pro¢eed also under the Seamen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the Commonwealth. 

The amount of compensation is:— 


(a) Where death results from the injury— 


(i) if the workman leaves any dependents wholly dependent upon his 

earnings, a sum equal to his earnings in the employment of the 

. same employer during the three years next preceding the injury, 
or the sum of £300, whichever of those sums is the larger, but 
not exceeding in any case £500. The amount of any 
weekly payments made under this Act and any lump sum paid 
in redemption thereof are deducted from such sum, and if 
the period of the workman’s employment by the said employer 
has been less than the said threé years, then the amount of his 
earnings during the said three years is deemed to be 156 
times his average weekly earnings during the period of his actual 
employment under the said employer; 

(ii) if the workman does not leave any such dependents, but leaves 
any dependents in part dependent upon his earnings, such sum, 
not exceeding in any case the amount payable under the foregoing 
provisions as may be agreed upon, or, in default of agreement, 
may be determined, on arbitration under this Act, to be reasonable 
and proportionate to the injury to the said dependents; and 

Gili) if he leaves no dependents, the reasonable expenses of his medical 
attendance and burial not exceeding £20. 

(b) Where total or partial incapacity for work results from the injury, a 

weekly payment during the incapacity not exceeding 663 per cent. 

of his average weekly earnings during the twelve months, if he has 

woe been so long employed, but if not, then for any less period during 

\ which he has been in the employment of the same employer, such 

: weekly payment may not exceed £3, and the total liability in respect 
thereof may not exceed £750. 
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As respects the weekly payments during total incapacity of a 
workman who is under 21 years of age at the date of the injury, 
and whose average weekly earnings are less than 20s., 100 per cent. 
is substituted for 66% per cent. of his average weekly earnings, but 
the weekly payment may in no case exceed 15s. 


Provision igs matle whereby an employer may contract with his workmen 
that a scheme of compensation approved by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies may be substituted for the provisions of the Acts. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, empowers the 
Government to establish a scheme for the payment of compensation with 
respect to workmen who suffer death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis 
or silicosis of the lung or other diseases of the pulmonary or respiratory 
organs caused by exposure to silica or other dust. A fund may be established 
for this purpose, and the employers may be required to contribute to it; 
the scale of compensation in cases of death or disablement, due to silicosis 
unaccompanied by tuberculosis, is that prescribed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1916, and its amendments; in other cases the rates will be 
prescribed in the scheme. 

When the Technical Commission of the Board of Trade conducted its 
investigations as to the incidence of miners’ phthisis in Broken Hill, the 
mines were idle owing to an industrial dispute, which lasted from May, 1919, 
until the matters in dispute were determined by an award of an arbitrary 
tribunal in November, 1920. The terms of the award include provision for 
the payment of compensation to employees suffering from occupational 
diseases; this condition was embodied in the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Broken Hill) Act, 1920, which will remain in force until 380th September, 
1928. Compensation is payable in respect of any mine-worker who was on 
the pay-sheet or in the employ of any of the Broken Hill mines on 1st May, 
1919, and who offered himself for re-engagement within three months of 
the passing of the Act. 

The fund established for the purpose is maintained by contributions, one- 
half from the mineowners and the other half from the ‘State Government, 
and is administered by a joint committee of two members nominated by the 
owners and two nominated by the mine-workers, with an independent chair- 
man. 

Compensation is payable if death is caused hy pneumoconiosis or tuber- 
culosis, or if a mine-worker is suffering from pneumoconiosis or tuberculosis 
to such a degree that he cannot be employed in the mines, and is thereby 
rendered incapable of earning the living wage. 


The weekly rates of compensation are as follow :— 


(a) Single man or widower £2, and additional payments not exceeding, 
in the aggregate, £1 17s., viz., mother £1, father £1, sister or brother 
under 14 years 8s. 6d., each child under 14 years 8s. 6d. 

(b) Married man £2, and additional payment for wife £1, and for each 
child under 14 years 8s. 6d. 

(c) Widow, until re-marriage £2. 


In the case of persons partially dependent the rates are determined by 
the joint committee. During partial incapacity the weekly payments may 
not exceed the difference between the living wage and the average earnings 
which the worker can earn in‘a suitable occupation. Removal expenses may 
be allowed to a beneficiary who is compelled to remove from the county of 
Yancowinna in order to obtain suitable employment; also the funeral 
expenses of a mine-worker up to £20. Compensation may be paid in a lump 
sum. Beneficiaries under this Act are not entitled to benefits under any 
other Act relating to workmen’s compensation. 
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The following statement shows particulars regarding compensation in 


respect of accidents paid under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts during 
the five years, 1915 to 1919:— 


Accidents, Compensation. 
Disablement Compen-| .- Disablement Compen- 
Year. sated by— ; sated by— 
Death. 3 Total. Death. _ Total. 
Lump Weekly Lump Weekly 
Sum, Payment. ' + Sum. Pay ment. 
: : 
| £ i. £ £ £ 
1915 ; 52 76 5,778 5,906 | 12,072.) 5,426 | 27,073 ) 44,571 
1916 52 123 | 5,154 5,329 | 12,431 | 10,036 | 29,635 | 52,102 
1917 45 98 | 4,689 4,833 | 16,065 7,172 | 32.462 | 55,669 
1918 96 147 | 11,529 11,772 | 32,353 | 18,363 | 78,192 | 123,928 
& 1919 115 194 /11,793 12,102 | 41,206 | 25,331 | 91,646 | 158,233 


Compensation was paid in respect of forty-one cases of industrial diseases 
during 1919, the amount being £3,188; during the previous year the number 
of cases was seventeen, and the amount £367. 


Commonwealth Legislation. 

In addition to the general enactments. of the State, specific enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a particular class 
of work which is subject to special risks and to workers in the service of 
the Commonwealth Government. 

The Commonwealth Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1912, relates to all 
workmen employed in the service of the Commonwealth—except those, other 
than manual workers, employed at remuneration exceeding £500 a year; out- 
workers; and members of the naval or military. forces on active service. 
The amount of compensation in the case of the death of a workman leaving 
dependents is a sum equal to three years’ earnings or £200, whichever is the 
larger, but not exceeding £500; the compensation to persons partially de- 
pendent may be fixed by agreement or by arbitration or proceedings under 

. the Act. Where there are no dependents, expenses of medical attendance 
and burial up to a maximum of £30 are payable. Payment in respect of 
ineapacitation is 50 per cent. of the average weekly earnings up to £2 per 
week, but workers under 21 years of age, earning less than 20s., may be paid 
100 per cent. of the weekly earnings, up to a maximum of 10s. a week. 

The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, provides against injuries incurred 
in the course of employment. It is applicable to seamen (a) on ships in the 
service of the Commonwealth, other than naval or military service; (6) on 
ships trading with Australia or engaging in any occupation in Australian 
waters, and being in territorial waters of any territory which is part of the 
Commonwealth; and (c) on ships engaged in trade and commerce with other 
countries or among the States. In the case of ships not registered in 
Australia, the two last clauses apply only in relation to seamen shipped 
under articles of agreement entered into in Australia, and while the ships 
are subject to the law of the Commonwealth. Compensation is not payable 
in respect to any injury which does not disable the seaman for at least 
one week. In the case of death the amount of compensation, when deceased 
leaves dependents, is the equivalent of three years’ wages in the particular 
employment, or £200, to a maximum amount of £500. 

The compensation is reducible with the measure of dependence, but the 
minimum for a seaman leaving no dependents is the cost of medical 
attendance and burial to the value of £30. 

In the case of total or partial incapacity, the amount of compensation is 
a weekly payment during the incapacity not exceeding 50 per cent. of the 
average weekly earnings during the twelve months, or for any less period, 
previous to the injury. ; 
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' WAGES. 

The minimum rates of wages for nearly all classes of adult and juvenile 
workers are now fixed by industrial tribunals exercising statutory authority. 

Juvenile labour is protected also to some extent by a law passed in 1908, 
providing that a minimum wage of not less than 4s. per week must be paid 
to factory workers, shop assistants, and others. The Act was designed to 
prevent the threatened development in unorganised trades of a system under 
which young workers were being employed without remuneration. 


The Living Wage. 


In fixing the rates of wages the industrial tribunals distinguish between. 
the basic or living wage for unskilled labour and the secondary wage, which 
is remuneration for skill or other special qualifications. ‘The principle 
has been adopted that the lowest wage must be sufficient to secure to the 
worker a reasonable standard of living. For this reason the question of the 
cost of living is of primary importance to the wage-regulating tribunals, 
and investigations have been conducted from time to time in order to fix 
a standard living wage to be used as a basis for their determinations. 

The main object of the introduction of industrial arbitration was not the 
determination of rates of wages, but the settlement and prevention of indus- 
trial disputes; and the early legislation, while empowering the tribunals to fix 
wages as incidental to the preservation of industrial peace, gave no direc- 
tions as to the principles to be observed in the exercise of the function. The 
determination of rates of wages, however, has become the most important. 
task of the tribunals, and it is interesting to trace the gradual development 
of the principle of a living wage until it became a statutory right. 

It is apparent from the following extracts from the judgments of the Court 
of Arbitration, constituted in New South Wales in 1902, that for a number 
of years the condition of an industry was the main consideration in deter- 
mining rates of wages. Thus the first President, Mr. Justice Cohen, 
adjudicating in a dispute in the confectionery trade in 1902, said, “In 
fixing the minimum wage at 50s. we necessarily had regard to the existing 
conditions of the trade and its prospects, of which there was evidence before 
the Court . . . we think at the present time it would be exceedingly 
unwise to do anything that would be likely to hamper the successful or the 
existing operations of the trade.” 

But the rate of 50s. per week was at that time considered to be above a 
living wage, and it must not be inferred that the question of a living wage 
was ignored by the Court, for in 1905 the President, in an award for the 
bookbinding industry, made the following reference to the principles by 
which the Court was guided:—“ Far and above all is the industry itself: 
What can the industry afford to pay? And in connection with that we 
haye to consider: are the workmen and workwomen employed in the particular 
industry underpaid in the sense that they are getting a wage which might be 
classified as far below a living wage, or as a wage which is below the ruling 
rates of the industry?’ 

In July, 1905, Mr. Justice Heydon was appointed President of the Court 
of Arbitration of New South Wales, and in his first judgment (Sawmill and 
Timber Yards Employees Award) he stated defintely that in his opinion 
it was the duty of the Court to provide a living wage. He said that the 
considerations which should influence the Court ¥ seem to me to be mainly 
three: first, the duty of assisting to, if possible, so arrange the business of 
the eountry that every worker, however humble, shall receive enough to 
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enable him to lead a human life, to marry and bring up a family, axl main- 
tain them and himself with, at any rate, some small degree of comfort. 
This, which may be shortly defined as the duty to prevent sweating, is, I 
think, | universally recognised in this country, and almost universally acted 
upon. 

The first case in which the Commonwealth Court of Oouciliation and 
Arbitration was required to fix rates of wages was the Merchant Service 
Guild case in 1906. The question of a living wage was not involved, as the 
employees concerned were receiving rates of pay much above the living 
wage, but consideration was given to the cost of living. The President, Mr. 
Justice O’Connor, decided to adopt as a basis the rates paid on ordinary 
deep-sea voyages, and to add something for the special conditions of the 
interstate trade, and to make a further addition “for the increased cost of 
living, not only by reason of the higher cost of some of life’s necessaries, 
but also by reason of the increased comfort of living and the higher standard 
of social condition which ,the general sense of the community in Australia 
allows to those who live by labour.” 

In October, 1907, Mr. Justice Higgins, newly appointed President of 
the Commonwealth Court, delivered his well-known “ Harvester judgment ”3 
in this case he not only laid down as a definite principle that the lowest wage 
should be based on the cost of living, but also determined the standard 
of living which it should cover, and fixed a standard wage. 

The Harvester case was not, strictly speaking, an industrial arbitration 
matter, but arose from a provision of the Excise Tariff Act of 1906, that 
certain goods should be exempted from excise duty, if manufactured in 
Australia under conditions as to the remuneration of labour declared by the 
President of the Court of Arbitration, to be “fair and reasonable.’ The 
manufacturer of “ Harvester” machines at Sunshine, Victoria, applied to 
the Court for such a declaration, and the President, seeking to define the 
standard implied by the words “fair and reasonable,” stated—“ I cannot 
think of any other standard appropriate than the normal needs of the average 
employee regarded as a human being living in a civilised community.” 

In 1908 the State system of arbitration was changed by the establishment 
of wages boards, subject to the oversight of the Industrial Court. At this 
period prices were rising, and the increased cost of living was the ground 
of numerous claims for increases in wages. In order to bring about a reason- 
able degree of uniformity in the decisions of the various boards, and to 
eliminate the waste of time resulting from a number of boards hearing 
evidence on the same subject, the Court decided to fix a standard wage for 
their guidance. With this object an inquiry into the cost of living was 
conducted by Judge Heydon, and a standard wage was fixed ia February, 
1914; subsequently the Court increased the rate from time to time to meet 
increases in the cost of living. 

In 1918, under the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, the workers 
were accorded the statutory right to a standard wage, based on the cost of 
living; and the Board of Trade, established under its provisions, is charged 
with the duty of determining on this basis annually the living wages for 
men and for women, the declared rates being the lowest which may be fixed 
by any industrial award or agreement. 

Having recognised the right of the worker to a living wage, the standard 
of living which that rate should cover becomes a matter for decision. In the 
Harvester case the standard was based apparently on the needs of a man, 
his wife, and a family of three children. In reference to this matter, the 
President of the Court has stated—*I had no evidence on the subject of 
the actual average; and, as it would be absurd to make the minimum 
wage depend on the number of persons in each employee’s fumily, as it would 
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also hafdicap the man with many children in seeking employment, I 
thought that a family of ‘about five’ might fairly be taken as the kind of 
family to be brought into the calculations.” 

The evidence submitted in the Harvester case included a small number of 
household budgets of the workers’ wives. The usual rent paid by a labourer 
appeared to be 7s. per week, and the average expenditure for food, rent, and 
fuel, as shown in nine budgets, was £1 12s. 5d., but this amount did not cover 
elothing and miscellaneous items. After reviewing the rates paid to labourers 
by certain public undertakings, the President hesitated between 7s. and 
7s. 6d. per day as a minimum, and decided that 7s. a day was the lowest wage 
which would be regarded as “fair and reasonable” for unskilled labourers. 

It has since been the usual practice in the Commonwealth Court, in 
making awards as to wages, to use this rate as the basic rate for Melbourne 
in 1907, and to make allowance for subsequent variations in the cost of 
living by varying it in accordance with the index numbers of the prices of 
food and groceries and rent combined, published by the Commonwealth 
Statistician. This method of adjustment involves the assumption that the 

rices of clothing and miscellaneous items vary in the same ratio as the 
items for which the index numbers are computed. 


_ For some years the “Harvester wage”. was used as a basis by the State 
tribunals, but in November, 1911, the Industrial Court of New South Wales 
decided that. on account of the increased cost of necessities the basic wage 
should be increased to 45s. per week, and later in 1913 decided to conduct 
an inquiry in order to fix the living wage for the guidance of the wages 
boards. 

At that inquiry, conducted by Mr. Justice Heydon, of the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration, the standard differed from that of the Harvester case 
in regard to the size of the average family, and the number of dependent 
children was taken as two. The living wage was defined as the standard 
wage. which will do neither more nor less than enable a worker of the class 
to which the lowest wage would be awarded, to maintain himself, his wife, 
and two children in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain 
and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and quality to maintain 
health and efficiency, and with an allowance for miscellaneous expenses. 
_.In regard to the last-mentioned group, the Harvester standard was 
accepted, the items enumerated by Mr. Justice Higgins in that case being 
as. follows:—Fuel, clothes, boots, furniture, utensils, rates, life insurance, 
savings, accident or benefit societies, loss of employment, union contribu- 
tions, books and newspapers, train and tram fares, sewing machine, mangle, 
school requisites, amusements and holiday, intoxicating liquors, tobacco, 
sickness and death, domestic help, unusual contingencies, religion or charity. 


The evidence placed before the Court included statistical information 
supplied by the Government Statistician, budgets collected by employers and 
employees, municipal records, and returns supplied by house and estate 
agents. : 

As the result of the inquiry the Court, in February, 1914, assessed the sum 
of 48s. per week as the standard living wage for adult males in Sydney, but 
suggested that in view of the prosperous condition of the industries that 
the boards should’ award more than the living wage, viz., 8s. 6d. per day 
for unskilled labour, 8s. 9d. for ordinary work, and 9s. for heavy work. 
In regard to existing awards the Court directed that application might be 
made tothe boards to increase to 48s. per week all wages under that amount. 
In December, 1915, the Court raised the minimum wage to 52s. 6d. per 
week (8s. 9d. per day or-1Is. 14d. per hour), the decision being applicable only 
to: future awards. In. August, 1916, the Court-fixed the basic wage for 
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future awards at 55s. 6d. per week (9s. 3d. per day, or 1s. 1gd. per hour), 
and directed that any wages in: existing awards below 1s. 1d. per hour should 
be raised to 54s. per week (9s. a day, or 1s. 2d. an hour). 

At the first inquiry by the Board of Trade in 1918 in connection with 
the determination of the living wage for men in the Metropolitan area, 
the Board decided to adopt as a starting point the standard wage as 
declared by the Court of Industrial Arbitration in February, 1914, and 
to ascertain the increase or decrease in the average cost of living since 
that time. By increasing this amount to compensate for the decrease in 
the purchasing power of money calculated on the cost of food and groceries 
and rent, it was found that the living wage proper was £2 18s. 6d. per 
week in September, 1918; but in view of the abnormal conditions of the 
time the Board added another 3d. per day, and declared the standard 
wage to be £3 per week. 

At its second annual inquiry as to the living wage for men in Sydney, 
held in 1919, the Board rejected this method of calculating the increase in 
the cost of living, and decided to examine separately each element of the 
cost of living, namely, food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing 
and boots, miscellaneous items. 

For food and groceries the Board, after perusal of the judgment of 
1914, took 19s. 1d. as the cost at that date of the food regimen, and 
added Is. 1d. as a further allowance for fruit and vegetables ; to the total, 
£1 Os. 2d., the. index number of food prices was applied, and the allow- 
ance for food and groceries was assessed at £1 11s. 4d. 

In regard to rent, the Board discarded the basis used in former judg- 
ments and adopted the average rental of four-roomed houses in Sydney 
and suburbs during the six months January to June, 1919, namely, 15s, 7d. 

The methods of determining the allowances for fuel and light and for 
clothing and boots was not disclosed in the declaration ; it was stated that 
the Board “based its findings as to these items on the evidence at the 
inquiry, and upon inferences from relevant statistics, and assessed them 
as follows:—Fuel and light, 3s.; clothing and boots, 14s.” 

In reference to miscellaneous items, ihe Board compared the results of 

various household budget inquiries in Australia and. in America, and 
arrived at-the conclusion that it seemed impossible to reject the sugges- 
tion that the miscellaneous expenditure of a civilised family represents 
at least 20 per cent. of the total expenditure. Nevertheless,,the amount 
allocated to these items, 13s ld., represents 17 per cent. of the living 
wage, which was declared in October, 1919, viz., £3 17s. per week, or 
128. 10d. per day, or 1s. 74d. per hour. 
_ In October, 1920, the Board of Trade declared the living wage to be 
£4 5s. per week, which represents an increase of 8s., or 11°4 per cent. ; 
the methods used in arriving at this determination were not disclosed. 
In his declaration the President of the Board stated that prices had 
increased by about 18 per cent., and the purchasing power of money was 
at least 15 per cent. less than when the last declaration had been made. 
The matter was dealt with substantially on the same lines as in the pre- 
vious year, and the Board was guided mainly by statistical data as to 
actual increases in prices, but some consideration was given to the fact 
_that families by rearrangement of their expenditure can economise with- 
out lowering their standard of living. 

Inquiries into the cost of living in country districts were commenced in 
1919, the same- principles being pursued and the same methods adopted, as 
far as possible, as in assessing the living wage for the Metropolitan area in 
October, 1919. The living wage for the district of Newcastle was declared 
on 19th April, 1920, as £3 16s. 6d. per week, 12s. 9d. per day, and 1s. 74d. per 
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hour; for the South Coast area on 11th May, 1920, at £3 ivs. 6d. per week, 
12s. 11d. per day, and 1s. 78d. per hour; and for the Central Tablelands area 
on 8th July, 1920, at £3 18s. per week, 13s. ver day, and 1s. 73d. per hour. 

Subsetuently it was decided to discontinue the practice of making 
separate declarations for defined areas and the living wage, £4 5s., declared 
in October, 1920, was applied to adult inale employees in the whole State 
excepting the county of Yancowinna, which contains Broken Hill; and after 
special inquiry it was applied to that county on 9th March, 1921. 

In December, 1920, regulations were issued under the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act prescribing that the living wage as assessed by the Board of Trade 
in each year must be paid to all adult male employees, except in cases where 
they are provided by their employers with board or lodging or any cus- 
tomary privileges or payments in kind of which the value had not been 


~ assessed by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 


The following statement shows the living wage for men, as fixed by the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration, or as declared by the Board of Trade, since 


1914; in 1919 and earlier years the declarations related to the Metropolitan 
area only :— 


Living Wage Increase since 1914, 
Date. for | 
Adult Males. Amount. Per cent. 
| £ 8. d, £8. d 
191i—February .. 2 8 0 See | 
1915—December ...) 212 6 | 461 OF 
1916-—-August 215 6 | 7 6 116 
1913—September ...). 3 0 0 | 12 0 250 
1919--October ... 317 0 19 0 60°4 
1920-—October .... 4 5 0 117 0 77'1 
' 


In view of the various issues affected by the large increase of 17s. per 
week in the living wage as declared in October, 1919, the Government intro- 
duced a “ Maintenance of Children” Bill. It was proposed that the Board 
of Trade should declare as the living wage for men the amount sufficient to 
maintain a man and his wife, and should make a separate declaration as to 
the additional cost of maintaining a single child, and each additional child 
in the same household, and that the children of employees should be main- 
tained by means of a fund derived from the contributions of the employers. 

For this purpose the Government Statistician was to obtain the necessary 
information in each year as to the number of employers employing persons 
of each sex, the number of such employees classified according to the amount 
by which their wages exceeded the declared living wage, and the number of 
children dependent on them—that is, boys under 14 years and girls under 
15. From these data were to be ascertained the monthly cost per male 
employee of the maintenance of all children covered by the proposal, and the 
monthly cost per female employee of the maintenance of the children of 
female employees, who were not also children of male employees. The 
employers were to contribute to a Maintenance of Children Fund in 
accordance with the number of their employees of each sex, viz., the cost per 
employee ascertained as above multiplied by the average daily number of 
their employees. 
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From the fund monthly payments were to be made to mothers in accord- 
ance with the cost of maintenance as declared by the Board of Trade for a 
single child, and for each additional child in the same family; the payments 
were to be reduced by one-twelfth for each 5s. or part thereof by which the 
wages of the parent exceeded the living wage, so as to vanish in the case of 
employees receiving £3 in excess of the living wage. No payments were to 
be made in respect to children of employees engaged in a strike. The bill 
did not apply to persons whose earnings exceeded £8 per week or £400 per 
annuin. After passing through the Legislative Assembly the bill was 
amended in the Upper House in respect of one of its vital principles, and 
its further consideration was postponed indefinitely. 

In regulating industrial wages the State and Federal Courts act broadly 
on the same principles, but use different methods in fixing the basie rates. 
Though it is a guiding principle of the State Court not to interfere in 
eases subject to the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Court, there are 
some industries in which awards of both Courts are in operation; for 
instance, if having secured a Federal award which binds only the persons 
cited before the Court, it is desired to bind all the persons engaged in the 
industry, application is made to the State industrial authority. In such cases 
the State award usually embodies the terms of the Federal, but if the State 
award prescribes higher rates of wages they must be paid by all employers, 
ineluding the parties to the Federal award. 

In the Commonwealth Court the basic rate is caleulated. for each case 
as required. The Harvester wage, which is used as a standard, related to 
the cost of living of a‘man, his wife, and three children, 7.e., one more than 
the average adopted by the State Court, and until 1919 the basic rate allowed 
by the Commonwealth Court for Sydney was usually about 6s. per week 
higher than the living wage fixed by the State tribunal. But the living 
wage rates as declared by the Board of Trade in 1919 and 1920 were much 
higher than the basic rates calculated at those dates in accordance with the 
method used in the Federal Court. 

- The Judges of the Commonwealth Court frequently have expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the method of assessing the basic wage, and in response 
io their requests a Royal Commission (with Mr. A. B. Piddington, K.C., as 
Chairman) was appointed in December, 1919, to inquire into the following 
matters:—(1) The actual cost of living according to reasonable standards 
of comfort, including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of 
a houseliold, for a man with a wife and three children under 14 years of age, 
and the seyeral items and amounts which make up that cost; (2) the actual 
corresponding cost of living during each cf the last five years; (38) how 
the basic wage may be automatically adjusted to the rise and fall from time 
to time of the purchasing power of the sovereign. 

In its reports the Commission pointed out that previous inquiries into 
the cost of living by the Arbitration tribunals had depended, more or less, 
upon the Harvester judgment. That decision was evidently accepted as 
reasonable at the time it was made, for the rate and the grounds on which 
it was based remained unchallenged by either employers or employees until 
1917, though the method of adjustment in accordance with the rising cost 
of living had been frequently the subject of objections. Nevertheless the 
decision had been given without ascertaining the cost of living, except to a 
partial extent; for instance, the rent of 7s. a week was apparently for houses 
in Sunshine, then a small suburb about 8 miles from Melbourne, the cost 
of food and groceries was deduced from nine household budgets, and no 
evidence was taken as to the cost of clothing and miscellaneous requirements. 

Therefore the Commission decided to disregard all previous inquiries, and 
to ascertain seetion by section and item by item the cost of living according. 
to a reasonable standard of comfort in 1920. 
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The size of the family was defined by the Letters Patent, and the Commis- 
sion decided to take the children as a boy of 103 years, a girl of 7, and a boy 
of 84 years, and to determine the reasonable standard of comfort, not by. 
reference to any type or group of employees, but in accordance with the 
needs which are common to all employees, with the accepted principle that 
there is a standard below which no employee should be asked to live. The 
cost of food was calculated on a standard sufficient to provide 3,500 calories ~ 
per man, and the requirements of the family were taken as equal to 3:3 “man- 
units,” the allowance for the wife being 80 per cent of the man’s, and for 
the children 60 per cent., 50 per cent., and 40 per cent. respectively. The rent 
was for a five-roomed house in sound condition, with bath, copper, and tubs, 
not actually cramped as to allotment, and situated in decent surroundings. 
The clothing was required to be of good wearing quality, with a good 
standard of appearance and fit, but without regard of-fashion. For miscel- 
laneous expenses the following items were included, viz., fuel and lighting, 
groceries, other than food, renewals of household utensils, household drapery, 
erockery, glassware and cutlery, union and lodge dues, medicine and dentist, 
newspapers, stationery and stamps, recreation, smoking, domestic assistance, 
barber, fares, and school requisites. 

The findings of the Commission in regard to question (1) referred to it, 
viz., as to the actual cost of living for a man; his wife, and three children in 
each capital city in 1920 and in 1914 are shown below :— 


Amount per Week, 


| 
Metropolitan Area. 


1914, 1920, 

£8. d. £8. a, 
Sydney 312 11 6.17 1 
Melbourne ... aie es 3.7 9 | 516 6 
Brisbane... eo =) 3.4 0: 56 6 2 
Adelaide .{ 3811 2 | 516 1 
Perth 312 9 5 13 11 
Hobart 3.6 9 5 16 1) 


For the automatic adjustment of the basic wage, according to the rise and 
fall of the purchasing power of the sovereign, the Commission recommended 
the establishment of a Bureau of Labour Statistics to collect data for the 
review of the cost of living from quarter to quarter, and to declare at 
quarterly intervals the actual cost upon an average of the prices of the pre- 
eeding four quarters, these declarations to be used as the basic wage by the 
Commonwealth Court of Arbitration in such manner as: Parliament might 
prescribe. . 


At the request of the Government, the Chairman prepared 2 
memorandum in reference to the findings of the Commission, in 
which he indicated that while the standard wage is based on the ¢ost of 
living of a man, his wife, and three dependent children, families with more 
than three children suffer privation, and families with less than three 
children and unmarried men receive more than necessary for the living 
wage; also that, as the actual average number of dependent children is less 
than three, the industries are required to pay for a large number of non- 
existent children. He estimated that a basic wage of £5 16s. would be distri- 
buted as follows:—(1) Man and wife, £4 per week; (2) three dependent 
children, £1 16s., or an average of 12s. each.. Assuming that the basic wage 
in the Commonwealth at the time was £4 per week—though probably it was 
Sbout 2s. less—he stated that the increased burden on industry from raising 
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the basic wage to £5 16s. per week was estimated at £93,000,000 per annum, but 
he suggested an alternative scheme which would cost £64,920,000 less than that 
amount, viz., that unmarried men and married men without children should 
receive a basic wage of £4 per week, and that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment should pay an endowment of 12s. a week in respect of all dependent 
children, the cost of endowment to be covered by a tax on employers for each 
person employed by them—estimated at 10s. 9d. per week per employee. 
This proposal was very similar to that already described on page 550 in 
a to the “ Maintenance of Children” Bill submitted in New South 
ales 


No action has been taken to bee into operation the recommendations of 
the Commission, though in regard to employees in the service of the Com- 
monwealth the Government decided to raise the basic wage for married men 
and for single men with dependents to £4 a week, and-to pay to married 
officers an allowance of 5s. a week for each dependent child. 


Living Wage in the other States. 
_ It is interesting to compare the living wage for Sydney with that in the 
Metropolitan areas of the other Australian States. In Queensland and South 
Australia the standard wage for unskilled workers is fixed by an Industrial 
tribunal; in Victoria and Tasmania there is no uniformity in regard to the’ 
determinations of the Wages Boards, the rates being fixed by collective 
bargaining between the employers and the employees in the industry con- 
cerned, and the wages for unskilled labour vary accordingly. Under the 
industrial legislation of Western Australia and of the Commonwealth the 
court adjudicates in cases of disputes only, and a rate is assessed for each 
case, having regard to any special conditions of the industry, e.g., continuity 
or intermittency of employment, or the comparative laboriousness of the 
work. 


The rates shown in the following statement for Melbourne and Perth are 
those awarded for unskilled labour in cases determined at or about the 
respective dates to which the table relates; the quotation for Hobart repre- 
sents the average of the rates for unskilled workers under the Wages Board 
determinations which were in force in 1914 and in 1921. In the Common- 
wealth Court the basic wage, 51s., quoted for 1914, was adopted in an award 
for employees in the tanneries of New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land in May, 1914, and again in September, 1914, for workers in felt hat 
factories in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland. In September, 
1920, the basic rate of 78s. was used in determining the rates of pay for the 
Merchant Service Guild of Masters and Officers. 


Living Wage—Adult Males. 
Metropolitan Area. - fs 1920-21. 
; ite : a 
(July). Date of 
Rate. Deverminedon. 
£os. a, £s. d. é 
Sydney 28 0 4 5 O | October, 1920. 
Melbourne 25 0 3.18 OQ | December, 1920. 
Brisbane 220 4 5 0 | March, 1921. 
Adelaide 2 8 0 3.15 0* | July, 1920. 
Perth ... ves 214 0 4 0 0 | February, 1921. 
Hobart... a8 wes 2 8 0 315.0 .| February, 192. 
Commonwealth .... 211.0 | 3.18 0 | September, 1920. 


_ *Living wage fixed at 79s. 6d. per week in July, 1921, 
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3 Living Wage for Women. 

The principle of a living wage was uot applied to women’s wages under 
the State industrial arbitration system until the provisions of the amending 
Act of 1918 came into operation, and the Board of Trade conducted its first 
inquiry into their cost of living in 1918. 

The standard adopted was the minimum wage which would cover the cost 
of living of the adult female worker of the poorest class, but having no other 
responsibility and living away from home in lodgings. Accordingly the 
living wage for women workers in the Metropolitan area was fixed in De- 
cember, 1918, at 30s. a week, or 5s. a day, or 74d. an hour; in 1919 the rate 
was increased to 39s. a week, 6s. 6d. a day, or 9%d. per hour. 

On 28rd December, 1920, the rate of 43s. per week, 7s. 2d. per day, or 102d. 
per hour, was declared as the living wage for women in the whole State 
except in the county of Yancowinna, and on 9th Mareh the same rate was 
applied to women workers in that county. © 

Following upon the determination of the living wage in December, 1918, 
regulations were issued under the Industrial Arbitration Act which pre- 
scribe that the living wage as assessed by the Board of Trade in each year 
must be paid to all adult female employees in the Metropolitan district, 
except in cases where they are provided by their employers with board or 
lodging or any customary privileges or payments in kind, the amount of 
which has not been assessed by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. Thus 
all women workers, with the exceptions noted above, are entitled to have 
their wages raised to the living wage, even if engaged in occupations which 
are not subject to awards, and without application to the Court. 

A living wage for women workers has not been fixed by the Common- 
wealth Court except in particular industries. In September, 1914, em- 
ployees in the felt hatefactories of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia were awarded 30s. a week—the full amount claimed; in May, 1917, 
a minimum Federal wage of 35s. per week was awarded for unskilled labour 
by women employed as ticket-sellers, cloakroom attendants, &c., in theatres 
and picture shows; in July, 1919, the basic rate for women in the clothing 
trades was fixed at 35s. per week for all States except Western Australia. 


Secondary Wage. 


Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the assess- 
ment of the secondary wage is a matter to be considered separately in con- 
nection with each occupation. It is the usual practice, under both State 
and Federal systems, when wages are increased on account of the increased 
cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recognised margin between the 
skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, and to increase all rates 
of wages by the same amount which has been added to the basic wage. 

During the period of the war the State Court decided to depart from this 
practice, and new rules for the guidance of the industrial boards were 
contained in the “margin judgment” delivered in November, 1916.. The 
following extracts from statements by the Judge of the Court indicate the 
procedure adopted :— 

“We have resolved that where an industry appears to be benefiting by or 
during the war, the abuormal conditions created by the war shall be taken 
not to affect it; and the general rule to be observed as to its wage scale shall 
be that the current living wage shall be the basic wage for male adults, and, 
unless good reason appears to the contrary, all their wages appearing in the 
former award shall be increased by the same amount as has been added to 
the living wage- Thus: If upon hearing any claims it shall appear that the 
living wage has been increased by 3s. a week, all adult male wages in that 
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industry will ordinarily be also increased by 8s. a weck. Where, however, 
an industry has not benefited by or during the war, it must be taken to coma 
under war conditions, and the scale must be subject. to diminishing rates of 
increase.” 

“The Board in these cases should diminish the increases throughout the 
scale in rates above the living wage, or fix the amount of wage at which the 
increases should vanish, and then-arrange in their scale.of wages, according 
to their discretion, increases diminishing in amount, so as to vanish at the 
ascertained point.” 

These rules were general rules, and were not intended to restrict the right 
of the Court or the Boards to consider any special circumstances which 
appeared to affect particular wages, either upwards or downwards. 

The “margin judgment” was abrogated by a judgment of the Full Bench 
of the Court of Industrial Arbitration in November, 1918, and the former 
rule was restored. ; 

When making renewal awards to replace those which have expired, the 
Court goes back to the date of the original award and adds to the rates 
therein the total amount by which the living wage has been increased since 
that time. Thus the Court restores to the secondary wages any reductions 
which resulted during the war period from the operation of the “ margin 
judgment.” 

The amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act seeed” in December, 
1919, provides that when a living wage declaration is made by the Board of 
Trade, application may be made to the Court for the variation of current 
awards as to wages; previously the Court varied only those rates below the 
living wage by raising them to that amount and other rates remained- 
unaltered, unless a proviso had been inserted in the award entitling the 
employees to have the whole award re-opened; in such cases all the rates 
were raised by the same amount as the living wage. 


On account of the issue of regulations coy ering the matter, it has not 
been necessary to apply to the Court for increases im rates below the living 
wage since December, 1918, in regard to women’s wages, and since December, 
1920, in the case of men’s wages. 


Rates or Wacts. 

The following tables show the rates of wages in the principal industries at 
the end of each of the last five years as compared with the pre-war rates. 
Except where otherwise specified the figures indicate the minimum amount 
payable for a full week’s work of 48 hours, on the basis of the weekly, daily, 
or hourly rates specified in the industrial awards or agreements. These 
tables relate to a limited number of occupations only, but the award rates 
are published annually in greater detail in the “Statistical Register of New 
South Wales.” When labour is plentiful the award rates become general, 
but with a scarcity of labour competent employees command higher 
remuneration. 

It will be noticed that some of the rates in the State awards at the end of 
1919, as stated in the tables, were lower than the living wage, 77s. per week; 
this is due to the fact that a number of variations of current awards made 
by the Court subsequent to the living wage declaration of October, 1919, 
had not come into operation at the end of the year. In 1920 the rates below 
the living. wage were raised to that amount in ‘accordance with the living 
wage regulations. 

Butlding Trades. 

Employees in the building trades are paid according to hourly rates, and 

the following amounts, which have been calculated by multiplying the award 
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rates by forty- eight, except the rates for stonemasons, who worked 44 hours 
per week :— 


Weekly Rates of Wages, ahr : 
* Occupation, l 
; 1914. 1916 | 1917. 1918, j 1919. | 1920, | Amount. “cent 
: s. d|s. d s. djs, -d.{s. dfs. d.{ s. d. 
Bricklayers aos 1 722 0)\)78 O]} 8£ 0} 8£ 0! 84 0/108 0} 36 0; 50 
Carpenters edi ..| 66 0| 80 0] 80 0} 80 0! 80 0 |108 0} 42. 0| 64 
Painters .., me ..| 64 0) 75 0} 75 0) 79 6/79 6/104 0) 40 Oj 62 
Plasterers... wae ...| 66 0); 78 Of} 84 OF 84 0! 84 01106 0} 40 O| 61 
Plumbers .. .., 66 0! 72 0) 80 0:80 0) 80 0)110 O! 44 0°67 
Stonemasons (44 hours)... 69 8/77 11 {| 77 13} 77 31 | 89 10 )112 6| 42 10) 61 
Hod-carriers ...| 62 0) 66 0: 72 G6| 72 0) 72 0) 99 O| 37 .0| 60 
; { 54 0/ 60 0 ‘ 95 0 f 41 0! 76 
Other Labourers... to to “|? 68 0| 68 0) 68 0 to 
|} 62 0| 62 0 99 0 (37 0 60 


These rates of wages were increased between July, 1914, and December, 
1920, by amounts varying from 36s. to 44s. per week, or from 50 to 76 per 
cent. There was a scarcity of skilled labour in the building trades during 
1920, and competent workmen were paid wages considerably in excess of the 
award rates. 


Engineering, Ironworks, &e. 


The weekly wages in the engineering and metal trades were as follow:— 


Occupation. Eo: Mears: myo 1880. 
1914. 1916. 1917. | 1918, | 1919. | 1920, | Amount. Et 
s. dj s. dj s. dos. dj s. dj s. dis. d 
Boilermakers... ..| 66 0] 78 0/78 0; 8 6] 85 6110 6 | 44 6 | 67 
Electrical Fitters | 74 0] 82 0 | 82 0/ 8&2 0} 90 0 |211 6/ 37 6] 5 
a5 Mechanics ...| 66 0|74 0/74 0] 74 0} 82.0103 6) 37 6/87 
Engineering— 
Blacksmiths .., ...| 72 0| 80 0| 80 0/87 6 104 6 112 6|40 6) 56 
Brassfinishers ,., ..| 70 0/78 0/78 01 8& 6 |102 6 {110 6| 40 6) 58 
Coppersmiths ,., ..| 72 0) 80 0| 80 0) 87 6 |}04 6/112 6) 40 6 56 
Fitters and Turners ...) 70 0} 78 0/78 0| 85 6/102 6 {110 6| 40 6] 58 
Patternmakers | 74 0| 82 0| 82 0) 89 6 )106 6/114 6 | 40 6 55 
Ironmoulders ... ..| 70 0; 72 0) 72 0) 72 0) 8 6)110 6| 40 6) 58 
Tinsmiths.., on ...| 60 0; 66 0,66 0/73 0} 91 6)| 99 6] 33 6) 66 
General Labourers .| 45 0) 64 0) 54 0) 63 0) 77 0/ 8¥ 0) 43 O | 96 
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In the engineering workshops the. wages of the skilled workmen were 
raised by 40s. 6d. per week, and the increase per cent. during the period 
under review ranged from 55 to 58; an increase of 48s. per week in the rate 
for general labourers represents 96 per cent. Boilermakers received in- 
creases amounting to 44s. 6d., or 67 per cent., and ironmoulders 40s. 6d., or 
58 per cent.; in the electrical trades the rates for fitters and for mechanics 
were raised by 38%s. 6d. 

Bootmaking and Clothing Trades. 

The local manufacture of boots and of ready-made clothing increased 
considerably during the war period owing to the demand for military sup- 
plies and to the restriction of imports; increases in the wages of employeés 
are shown below :— 


Weekly Wages. Inerease, 1914 
Occupation. - : 
1914. | 1916, | 1017, | tots. | i919, | 1920, jAmount.| Per 
| 
s. djs. djs. djs. dls. dys. ‘dij s. d 
Bootmaking—Men ..| 5440/66 0| 66 0/72 0/72 0/98 6; 44 6) 82 
Women ...) 28 0] 31. 0; 81 0/34 0.139 0/44 0) 16 0] 57 
Tailoring (Order)— | 
Tailors 3 ..| 69 0] 64 0/65 01 65 0|75 0/92 0/ 32 0| 53 
Tailoresses—Coats .../ 30 0/30 0| 33 0| 38 0|44 0/49 0/19 0| 63 
Trousers] 25 0 | 25 0); 29 0, 30 0/40 0/45 0]20 0] 86 
Tailoring (Ready- mando) 
Tailors és ..| 60 0] 60 0/67 6| 67 6) 78 0) 92 0) 382 0] 58 
Tailoresses—Coats ...|25 0/25 0/29 6| 30 0/40 0/45 0|20 0/ 80 
Trousers| 23 0 | 23 0] 23 0] 30 0| 39 0)45 0] 22 0) 96 
Woollen-mill Hands— 
Men ...| 48 0/55 6/55 6/60 0/77 0| 8 6) 37 6| 78 
Women | 21 0] 31 0; 31 0/31 0] 39 0 | 43 0 | 22 0; 105 


The wages of journeymen in the boot trade were raised by 82 per cent. 
between 1914 and 1920, and the award rates of the women employees by 
16s. a week or 57 per cent. 

In the tailoring industry the majority of the employees work under an 
award of the Commonwealth Court, and the prescribed hours per week are 44. 
Many workers in the clothing trade are paid piece-work rates, which are fixed 
by award. 

In the woollen mills the wages of the men employed as general hands were 
increased by 78 per cent., and the rate for women was more than doubled. 


Food and Drink Factories. . 


The wages in the principal industries in connection with the food supply 
were as follow :— 


Weekly Wages. ae as hs 
Occupation. l 
1914. | 1916, 1917. | 1918. joi9. | 1920, Amount. ia 
ig. djs. d.|s. di] s. d.j s. dij 5. dj s. day 
50 0| 70 0/70 0170 0| 70 0 |102 6] 52,6] 105. 
Bread—Bakers ..., to to to to to to 
650/75 0| 75 0|75 0| 75 0/107 6; 42 6: 65. 
- Carters (54hrs)| 52 6 | 60 0| 60 0] 60 0/77 0) 97 0| 44 6) 85 
Brewing—General Hands, 54 0| 60 0] 60 0/63 0) 80 0/90 6 |.36 6 638. 
Rutter-makers ... .| 68 0/68 0/73 0!78 0|77 0 |108 0) 385 O! SL 
163 0/74. 6|74 6/74 6] 90 0 /L06 0/43 0] 68. 
Flour-millers to to to to to ‘to 
. 70 0| 82 6) 82 6| 82 6 |10OL 0 }112 0) 42.0) 66 
Jam-factory Hands | 48 0] 54 0/| 54 0) 61 0/77 6] 85 0] 37 0) 77 
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The increases in the rates for bakers ranged from 42s. to 52s. 6d., the 
Jower rate being 105 per cent. and the higher 65 per cent. above the pre-war 
level. The weekly wage for bread-carters was fixed at 89s., an increase of 
36s. 6d., or 70 per cent. since 1914. The wages of flour-millers were increased 
by over 60 per cent., and the rate for butter-makers was raised by 51 per 
cent. during the period covered by the table. 


Other Factories and Shops. 


The wages in the furniture and printing trades and in other classes of 
factories are shown below :—- 
2 


| Weekly Rates of Wages. meyer 
Occupation, ; = 7 es sar ae erat ae 
+ 19d. | 1916. | 1917. | 1913. | 1919. | 1920, Amount. er 
- 
| s. a.| s. dj s. d.j 8s. dj 3. d.| s. d.] s. de 
Coopers .., se + 66 0/80 0] 80 0; 81 0/95 0/110 0) 44 0) 67 
‘ i i | | 
Furniture and Cabinet-| i | | L | 
makers ... ie ..| 60 0; 67 0; 67 0179 0;79 0 |104 0] 44 01 73 
Sawycrs— | H | 
Bandor Jig... ms) 68 0 | 63 0,74 0/74 0) 78 6 106 0: 388 0) 56 
| | i 
‘| 54 0157 0/60 G6} 60 6165 0; 94 0/40 0] 74 
Other .., isk ; to | to | to to to to | to ; 
[66 0! 66 0,72 0) 72 0] 76 6 104 0 | 388 0 | f8 
1 i l H | 
Bookbinders we | 63 0; 70 0; 70 0] 70.0 | 70 0 1102 0 | 37—«O0 | 57 
: i \ | } ' 
Compositors, Jobbing | 65 0165 0/73 6; 73 6 197 0/1105 0| 40 0] 62 
| i i 
Tallowmaker ... ...) 59 0| 66 6/66 6/71 6/47 0\96 6) 37 6j G4 
Tanning— | | | 
Beamsmen ...| 60 0 63 0/70 6/70 6173 6) 94 0!| 84 0) 57 
| | 
Curries .. «1 65-0163 0) 75 6'75 6|75 6199 0/34 0] 52 
Labourers... .../ 5L_ 0 54 01 6f 6/61 6/64 6/85 0/34 0/67 
(| 61 6/|67 6| 67 6|72 0/89 0 93 4 | 36 10! 60 
Brick Burners ©... 4{| and and | and j and and and 
' 63 0] 69 0,69 0'73 6190 6 j101 0) 38 0} 60 
\ 1 i i | H 
» Pitmen ... | 62 0:63 0| 68 0| 72 6) 89 6 {100 0; 38 0| 61 
{ | t 
Quarrymen (44hrs.)...| 67 10/78 4/73 4/84 4/84 4 |lo7 0 | 39 2/ 58 
| i i 
Leatherworkers .., | 54 0/66 0) 66 0166 0/77 0) 90 0| 36 0! 6F 
{ | | | 
Coachbuilders, Road ...| 60 0/67 6/67 6/67 6/77 0 104 0/44 0) 73 
(65 0/65 0:73 6173 6173 6 j101 0); 86 0) 55 
Jewellers .., ne {| to | to | to to to to | 
\| 70 0 70 0/76 0/76 0| 76 0 j10£ 0} 34 0] 49 
Watchmakers (46$hrs.).... 65 0175 0)75 0775 0/75 0 103 0/138 0} 58 
i H 
f 540 57 0) 57 0 85 0; 82 6! &2 
Shop-assistants, General] 52 6 nl t? to to j 70! to 
: & Sls 6/66 6 199 6| 47 0 | 90 


Coopers have gained increases equal to 44s. a week or 67 per cent. In the 
furniture and coachbuilding trades the increases up to December, 1920, 
amounted to 44s. a week or 73 per cent. The rates for sawyers shown above were- 


« 
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fixed in 1920 by an unregistered agreement between the Timber Workers’ 
Union aud a number of employers; the 44-hour week for timber workers, 
awarded by the Commonwealth Court, came into operation as from 1st 
January, 1921. Bookbinders received increases amounting to 87s. or 57 per 
cent., compositors 40s. or 62 per cent. a week; and tallowmakers, 87s. 6d. a 
week or 64 per cent. above the 1914 rate. In the tanning industry the 
weekly rates are now 84s. above the pre-war level. Jewellers were awarded 
inereases ranging from 34s. to 36s. per week, and quarrymen 39s. 2d.; and 
the rates for shop-assistants ranged from 83s, to 99s. 6d. in 1920 as com- 
pared with 52s. 6d. in 1914. 


Coal-mining. 

The particulars in the following statement indicate the increases in the 
wages of employees in the coal-mining industry ‘since 1914. The miners are 
paid piece-work rates, which vary according to the conditions of the seams 
or places where the coal is mined, and the table shows the hewing rates per 
ton, and not the weekly wages as in the case of other occupations :— 


Increase, 


Weekly Rates of Wages. 1914 to 1920. 
Occupation, a a Cnn crt j < 
1914. 1916, | 1917. | 1918. | 2919. | 1929, | Amount. ; ae 
; 8s do js djs. dis. d.Js. dls. dla du 
Miners (hewing rate | pS Pe) A 88 2 ree Te) we OR 8 BR 1 oui) bb 
per ton) to to to to to _to 
4 2 4 2/5 275) 5 225) 5 113) 6 114) 2 Of 67 
56 0/63 0 |63 0 | 78 0} 93 6 [42 6 83 
Wheclers 51 0 to to to to to 
60 0|75 6 (75 6 | 91 0|109 0/58 O | 114 
Engine-drivers— | 
| 6 0 166 0176 0 :76 0 !96 0!114 0148 O 73 
Loco. and Winding to to to to to to 
78 0 | S80 088 0 |88 0 j108 0 126 0 |48 0 62 
60 0 | 60 0/69 0 69 O | 87 6 105 6 45 6 76 
Other... Sea to to to to to | to 
75 0 | 75 0 |80 0 |80 0 /102 0 120 0 145 0 60 
| 48 0 | 54 6\65 5 |65 5 | 81 0/99 052 0 | 201 
Labourers to to to to to | to 
54 0 | 60 0|72 0 |72 O | 87 6 105 6 51 6 96 


Increases amounting to 15 per cent. for miners and 20 per cent. for off- 
hand labour were awarded, as from Ist January, 1917, by a special tribunal 
appointed under the War Precautions Act, aud the working hours were fixed 
as follow:—Eight hours bank to bank, including half-an-hour for meal time, 
on Monday to Friday, and six hours on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
The miners do not work on alternate (pay) Saturdays, and the number of 
shifts per fortnight is eleven. In May, 1919, the tonnage rates were further 
increased by 15 per cent., and 2s. 7d. per day was added to the wages for 
off-hand labour. In September, 1920, a coal-mimers’ tribunal, appointed 
under the Commonwealth Industrial Peace Act of 1920, increased the rates 
for all contract work by 17% per cent., and for off-hand labour by 8s. per day. 


Interinittency due to slackness of trade, blocks in the transport system, 
and industrial disputes, is an outstanding feature of the coal-mining 
industry, therefore, the actual earnings are generally lower than the weekly, 
rates quoted above, which are calculated on the basis of a full week’s work.. 
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State Railway Services. 


The wages of employees in the traffic branch of the Government Railways 
and of pick and shovel men engaged in railway construction are shown 
below :— 


| 
| Weekly Rates of Wages. | bap hips es 
Occupation. - , 
| 1914. | 1916. ; 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | Amount. Reed 
i i | : 
s. dvi s. dv] s. d.| s. d.] s. d.| s. d.| s. du 
Traffic-- 
. 72 0|72 0| 72 0] 74 6); 84 0/109 0] 37 0) 51 
Engine-drivers... { to to to to to to 
_| 96 0! 96 0; 96 0] 96 01108 0 11383 0] 87 0} 39 
‘ (| 57 0) 57 0157 0| 60 6|77 0/91 0} 34 0} 60 
Firemen 4 to ; to to to to to 
(| 66 0| 66 0156 0/70 0O| 78 0 |1038 0| 37 0! 56 
54 0) 58 6/60 9) 60 0] 66 0] 91 0} 37 O}| 69 
Guards .., § to to to to to to | 
\| 72 0/75. 0) 75 0/75 0O| 84 0/109 0} 37 OF} 51 
% 48 0/55 6/55 6) 55 6/60 0| 85 O| 37 0| 77 
Porters... Aes { to to to | to | to to ; 
\) 57 0) 60 0; 60 0) 60 0:66 0, 91 O| 34 0} 60 
(| 66 0/66 0:66 0| 66 0:66 0! 94 0/28 0! 42 
Signalmen {| to to to to to | to 
i| 78 0/78 0/78 0| 78 0/90 0'115 0} 87 0} 47 
Construction— 


for) 
fr 
© 


Pick:and Shovel Men..| 56 0} 56 0/60 0/64 0/85 6/94 6| 38 


The rates of wages in the railway services are determined by awards of 
the Court of Industrial Arbitration under State legislation. The highest 
increase since 1914, viz., 38s. 6d., is shown in the rate paid to navvies, which 
rose from 56s. to 94s. 6d. for a full week’s work of 48 hours, with no lost 
time. The increases in wages of employees in the traffic branch ranged from 
28s. to 37s. per week. 


Shipping. 


The wages of seamen, cooks, and stewards on vessels engaged in interstate 
trade are shown below, monthly rates being quoted; victualling and accom- 
modation is provided in addition to wages :— 


Increase, 1914 


Monthly Rates of Wages. to 1920 
Occupation, 1 i ; 7 

1914, 1916. | 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. |/Amount. ae 

£s./£ 8. | £Eaxe1£ a /£ 8s.) Lk =. | £ 8. 
A.B. Seamen.., | 8 Of 9 5) 4110)/12 5/14 06/14 0] 6 O| 75 
Boatswains sae | 9 0; 10 5/12 0)18 56)/15 0,15 O} 6 0] 67 
Firemen .. ane | 10 0; 11 5113 0/14 5] 16 0; 16 O|} 6 0! 60 

710} 810} 810} 910/1010/)1010; 3 0} 40 
Cooks bee iat to to to £0 to | to 

14 10; 15 10 | 15 10 1610] 18 5|18 5 3.15 | 26 

5 10 8 10 810; 8 10 9 15 | 13 10 8 0 |245 
Stewards to to to to to to ; 

8 


7 10/10 10/1010] 1010/12 5/| 15 10 


These rates have been detérmined by Federal award or by agreement 
operating throughout the Commonwealth. The hours of.seamen are 8 per 
day at sea, but leave of absence equivalent to 4 hours for each week employed 
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is allowed when in port, thus the hours are, on the average, 52 per week. The 
cooks receive overtime pay for hours exceeding 10 in any one day; and the 
hours of stewards at sea are 10 per day within a spread of 15 hours, in inter- 
mediate ports 9 per day, and in terminal ports 8 per day. The wages of 
seamen were raised by £6 per month during the period under review, the 
percentage increases ranging from 60 to 75. The rates for the cooks are 
classified according to the tonnage of the vessels on which they are employed; 
those quoted above apply to vessels of less than 4,000 tons gross register, and 
show increases ranging from £3 to £3 15s, per month, or from 40 to 26 per 
cent. 

The rate for wharf-labourers engaged by the week was increased from 52s. 
6d. to 61s. 6d. in 1916, and to 91s. in 1921; for casual labour’ the rate which, 
since 1914, had been 1s. 9d. per hour, was raised in 1919 to 9s. 3d., and 
in 1921 to 2s, 9d., with extra for special cargoes such as wheat, explosives, 
or frozen meat. 

Rural Industries. 


The rates of wages in the rural industries are shown below; rations and 
lodging are provided in addition to the amount stated :— 


Weekly Rates of Wages, pea ee 


Occupation. ; i = 
. 
1914. 1915. 1916.* | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. /Arhount. 


Per 
cent, 


. als vs. dls difs. dojs, dij s. dij s, d. 

20 0;20 0; 20 0/ 20 0 20 0}; 100 
Boundary Riders to to to to 40 0| 40 0 40 0: 

25 0/25 0] 25 0] 25 0 | 15 0} 60 
Cooks (Station) | 50 0 | 50 0] 60 0|] 72 0:72 0/72 0,72 0) 22 Oj; 44 

20 0| 20 0] 20 0] 20 0] 20 0|] 30 0; 30 0/10 0} 50 
Farm Hands } to to to to to | to to 

25 0/25 0| 25 0] 30 0| 35 0/40 0] 4u 0] 15 0} 60 

30 0; 30 0| 30 0| 40 0; 40 0/40 0/40 6; 10 0! 33 
Harvesters { to to | to to to to to . 

40 0140 0; 40 0| 50 0/50 0/| 60 0) 60 0); 20 0} 50 

20 0} 20 0| 20 0/ 20 0} 25 04) ‘(| 16 6) 82. 
Milkers | to | to to , to: to js 6 36 of 

| 25 0) 25 0/| 2 0) 30 0) 3 O} - ll 6| 46 


These rates show considerable increases since 1914; they are not subject 
to regulation by the industrial tribunals, except the rates for pastoral 
workers, which are fixed by an award of the Commonwealth Court. Shearers, 
who are not provided with rations, were paid in 1914 at the rate of 24s. per 
100 sheep; in 1917 the rate was increased to 30s.; and in 1920 to 40s. 


All Industries. 

The previous tables illustrate the changes in the rates of wages in regard 
to individual occupations; and in order to show the extent to which the 
inereases affected the wages in all industries or in the various groups of 
industries, the average rates are shown in the following.tables. These rates 
have been determined for New South Wales by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician, and as they are in close agreement with averages determined by the 
author, they have been adopted for the sake of uniformity. 

For these computations particulars were obtained as to the wages in 
respect of 874 occupations; the industrial awards. and agreements were the 
main sources of information, and for occupations not subject to the indus- 
trial determinations, the ruling or predominant rates were ascertained from 
employers and from secretaries of trade unions. The occupations “were 
classified into fourteen industrial groups, and the tables were compiled on 
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the basis of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the 
Metropolitan district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural 
industries, which are conducted for the most part outside the Metropolitan 
areca. 


In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean was 
taken, that is, the sum of the rates was divided by the number of occupations, 
no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in each occupation. 
In computing the average for all the industries combined, the average for 
each industrial group was weighted in accordance with the relative number of 
all male workers engaged in that group. 


The average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in each group of 
industries, and the weighted average for all groups combined in each of the 
last five years in comparison with 1914, are shown below. In the shipping, 
pastoral, and domestie industries, where food and lodging are supplied, the 
value of such has been added to the monthly rates :— 


Increase, 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages. 1914 to 1990 


Classification. 


ils. | 1016. | 1917, | 1918 | 1919. 1920. /Amount. | Per 
£ : t i ! i ‘ 


s. d.js. d.jis. d.]s. di] s ale d.| 8. d. 
Wood, Furniture, Saw- 
mill, Timber Workers, i ’ 
&e. mid nd ..| 58 1,65 1) 67 6] 69 G|76 6 j1l0l 1)43 Of} T4 
Engineering, Shipbuild- 
ing, Smelting, Metal 
Works, &e.  .., ...| 57 11) 64 O} 65 11 |] 68 11 | 82 5|97 6! 39 
Food, Drink, & Tobacco 


“1 


68 


Manufacture and 

Distribution .., ..| 56 0 | 62 3/64 1/66 1)79 3) 94 0; 388 0] 68 
Clothing, Hats, Boots, 

Textiles, Rope, | 

Cordage, &e. ... | 54 4/60 2) 61 6/63 3) 7611/91 6] 37 2/ 68 
Books, Printing, Book- ; 

binding, &c ... ..| 66 1 | 67 9| 72 2/75 2] 86 0 |105 11 | 8910)| 61 
Other Manufacturing .... 56 4 | 63 6/|65 0/67 3|79 4/95 6|39 2/ 70 
Building ... ies ..|68 1) 71 4/75 6] 76 0] 78 10 |101 3| 33 2)| 49 
Mining, Quarries, &c. ..., 68 8 | 72 6|75 5]|75 7] 86 2/105 4/41 8| 65 
Railway and Tramway | 

Services ae ..{ 61 5 | 65 2] 6511] 67 8 | 8111) 98 6] 37 1] 60 
Other Land Transport ...| 51 10 | 59 41) 59 7); 62 1)78 3/)93 0/41 2] 79 
Shipping, Wharf 

Labour, &c. .., | 49 9/58 4/60 1/63 5|76 1] 8910/40 1] 8 


Pastoral, Agricultural, 
Rural, Horticultural, 


&e. we eat ...| 49 11 | 55 10} 61 1] 62 31/71 8 | 89 9 | 39 10 | 80 
Domestic, Hotels, &c. ...) 46 5/53 3| 56 9/57 2/71 5| 8810/42 5) 91 
Miscellaneous... ..| 53 7/59 7/60 3) 62 1/73 3 | 8810] 35 3] 66. 

All Industries ...| 56 2/6111) 64 5|6511)76 9/94 0] 37 10 67 


In 1914 the highest average rates were in the building trades, 68s. ld. ; 
printing, etc., 66s. ld.; mining, 63s. 8d.; railway and tramway services, 
61s. 5d. ; and the lowest rates were in the domestic group, 46s. 5d. ; shipping, 
49s, 9d,; and rural industries, 498, 1ld. In 1920 the highest rates were im 
the mining group, 105s. 4d.; the printing group, 105s. 11d.; the ‘building 
group, 101s. 3d.; railways and tramways, 98s.6d. The domestic group, with 
an average of 88s. 10d.; remained at the bottom of the list, notwithstanding 
the fact that this class showed the highest rate of increase, 91 per cent. 
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The building trades, which had the highest average in 1914, showed the 
lowest increase during the period, viz., 33s. 2d., or 49 per cent., and in 1920 
the average rate, 101s. 3d., was exceeded in two other groups ; but, owing 
to an increase in building activities during 1920, many of these skilled 
employees commanded wages much above the award rates, on which the 
~ averages, shown above, were computed. 
The average rate for all the groups combined was increased by 37s. 10d., 
or by 67:4 per cent., between 1914 and 1920, viz., from 56s. 2d. to 94s. The 
increase in each year was as follows :-—— 


| Increase from Year to Year. Increase since 1914. 

Year. Average Rato oe —_ = 

per week, H 

" Amount, Per cent. Amount. j Per cent. 

s. de. | a d s. d 7A 
1914 56 2 \ eee ee ide i aes 
1915 57 7 i 1 65 25 1 5 | al 
1916 ~ 6l ll | 44 75 | 59 | ls 
1917 64 5 | 2 6 ! 40 8 3 \ 14°, 
1918 65 11 1 6 23 9 9 17°4 
1919 76 9 10 10 16°4 20 7 36°6 
1920 9t 0 17 3 22°5 37 10 67°4 


The increase of 37s. 10d. in the average weekly rate since 1914 is greater 
by 10d. per week than the increase in the standard wage. 

The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, but in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to consider them in relation 
to the purchasing power of money. Food and rent are the only elements of 
expenditure of which satisfactory records as to variations in the purchasing 
power of money are available, and in the following statement the relation 
between the cost of these items and the average rates of wages is illustrated. 
For this purpose the average rates of wages have been reduced to index 
numbers, and have been divided by the index numbers of food and rent ; the 
results indicate the variations in the effective wage :— 


a 


Ascrage Newilnal Wage:pve Week Index Number of Index Number 
Year. en ee ie ieee AS Food and Rent 0! 
Amount, _ | Index Number, Combined: Efroctive: Wage, 
s. d. 
1911 51 5 | 1000 1000 1000 
1912 &4 3 | 1055 1116 945 
1913 55 9 1084 1112 975 
1914 56 2 | 1092 1155 945 
1915 57 7 1120 1261 838 
1916 ' 61 11 1204 ; 1328 907 
1917 64 GS 1253 1356 924 
1918 65 11 1282 1375 932 
1919 76 9 1493 1502 994 
1920 94 0 1828 1752 1043 


4 


In 1912 the effective wage was reduced by 5:5 per cent.; in the following 
year the index number of food and rent dropped slightly, and the effective 
wage rose by 3-2 per cent. ; it fell considerably during the years 1914 and 
1915, and the index number was 11 per cent. lower than in 1911. Since 
1915 the increase in wages has been greater than the increase in the cost of 
food and rent, and the effective. wage index number has risen in each year, 
but it was not until 1920 that the nominal wage Had the same purchasing 
power as in 1911, 

#22333—C 
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PRODUCTION OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—Pastoral, Agricultural, Dairying and Farmyard, Mining, 
Forestry, Fisheries, and Wild Animals—and to the secondary or Manufac- 
turing industries. ° 


The values in regard to the primary industries—except mining—are- 
stated as at the point or place of production, on the basis of the prices to the 
producers, which are therefore somewhat less than the wholesale prices in 
the Metropolitan market. No deduction has been made on account of the 
cost of items, such as seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, 
machinery, etc. ; 


Some of the quotations are known to be understated, for instance, the 
values as estimated for agricultural aud farmyard produce are deficient, 
because records are not available as to production (which.in the aggregate 
must be large) on areas less than one acre in extent; the production from 
fisheries includes only the catches of licensed fishermen; and the return from 
foresis for the years prior to 1906 is believed to be understated. 


In- regard to mineral production it has been stated in the chapter 
“Mining Industry” that the records are incomplete; in the case of some. 
products the value of exports only is recorded, and in other cases values are 
assessed at different stages of production, e.g., the value quoted for the 
product of the silver-lead mines represents the net value as declared: by the 
producers upon export, the bulk of the ores being sent out of the State for 
treatment. 


The yalue of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost. of raw materials and fuel; 
but returns are not collected as to the production in small establishments 
employing less than four hands and not using machinery, nor from bake- 
houses or butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


The aggregate value of production as stated shonld not be assumed to 
he the total fund available as the wages fund of the State or as remuneration, 
for the agents of production im the form of wages, rent for land, and 
interest on capital invested. The values quoted for the specified industries 
do not include the value added by reason of transportation to: market and 
distribution to the consumer, nor, in the case of exports, carriage to the 
point of shipment. Moreover the earnings of many important activities, 
such as the building industry, of which records are not available, or from 
railway construction or commercial and other pursuits are not included. 


It will thus be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings ; 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
production from year to year, and as being the principal means available. 
of measuring the growth of the national income. 


The following statement shows’ the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1871. 
After 1913 the values are quoted for the years ended 30th June, except 
those relating to the mining industry, which relate to the calendar years 
ended six months later. The difference between the quotations for the 
manufacturing production in this table, and in the chapter “ Manufacturing 
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Industry,” represents the value of production from factories dealing with 


milk products, which is included here in the returns of the dairying 
industry. 


The values quoted in this table are not exact, especially in the earlier 
years, but may be considered to be the best estimates to be made from the 
data available. 


Primary Industries. 

Year, Rural Industries. Wereeesl mrotal, | facturing site 

" eb apties Mining. | Primary |Industries. Industries. 
Agri- Dairying Total, Wild | g- Indus- 
Pastoral. cultural. Hireard. Fas ee Animals. | Snles: 
i 
a i} 

£000 | £000 , £000 £600 | £000 | £000 | £000) £000) £000 
1871 7,609 2,220 1,110 | 10,939 324 | 1,626] 12,889} 2,490 | 15,379 
1881 10,866 4,216 . 2,285 | 17,367 492 | 2,138| 19,997) 5,183 | 25,180 
1891 14,725 3,615 2,735 | 21,075 758 | 6,434 | 28,267 | 7,799 36,066 
1896 11,774 5,874 2,546 | 19,694 715: 4,465 | 24,874 | 7,302 32,176 
180] 12,447 7,060 3,188 | 22,695 986 | 5,681 | 29,362 | 9,742 | 39,104 
1902 10,636 4,139 | 3,601 | 18,376 | 1,113 | 5,102 | 24,591 | 10,000 34,591 
1903 12,682 8,359 3,676 | 24,717 | 1,112 | 5,958} 31,787] 9,601 41,388 
1904 13,226 5,414 3,468 | 22,108 | 1,200 | 6,243] 29,551] 9,899 | 39,450 
1905 16,942 6.543 4,255 | 27,740 | 1,521 | 6,897 | 36,158 | 10,631 46,789 
1906 19,711 7,518 | 4,506 | 31,735 | 1,969 | 7,913] 4],617| 11,906 | 53,523 
1907 22,281 6,588 | 4,586 | 33,455 | 1,964 | 10,295 | 45,714] 13,481 59,195 
1908 | 18,846 8,319 | 5,301 | 32,466 | 1,872 | 8,384 | 42,722 | 13,633 56,355 
1909 19,040 | 10,908 | 5,821 | 35,269 | 2,142 | 7,403 | 44,814 | 14,536 59,350 
1910 21,028 | -9,493 6,007 | 36,528 ; 2,516: 8,455 | 47,499 | 16,794 64,293 
1911 19,434 9,749 6,534 | 35,717 | 2,213 9,410 47,340 | 19,143 66,483 
- 1912 | 19,440 | 11,817 | 7,192 | 38,449 | 2,347 | 11,229 | 52,025 | 22,464 | 74,489 
1913 20,738 | 12,378 7,063 | 40,179 | 2,644 | 11,651 54,474 | 23,482 77,956 
1914-15} 18,848 | 10,031 7,846 | 36,725 | 2,074 | 9,603 ; 48,402 | 24,011 72,413. 
1915-16 | 21,576 | 20,362 7,649 | 49,587 | 2,603 | 10,516 | 62,706 | 24,927 87,633 
1916-17} 26,842 | 13,012 9,419 | 49,273 | 3,055 | 12,564 | 64,892 | 26,748 91,640 
1917-18} 28,435 | 13,685 | 10,635 | 52,755 | 3,737 | .3 941 | 70,433 | 29,117 | 99,550 
1918-19} 29,865 | 12,280 | 11,073 | 53,218 | 3,708 | 9,445 | 66,37] | 32,226 | 9~,597 
1919-20 | 33,972 | 13,582 | 11,793 | 59,347 | 7,760 | 10,612 | 77,719 | 38,628 116,347 

\ | : 


The total value of production increased by £10,000,000 in each decade 
from 1871 to 1891; during the early nineties there was a decline from which 
the recovery was slow; in 1901, however, the value of production was 
£3,000,000 higher than in 1891. Recovering rapidly from the effects of the 
drought of 1902-03, the State entered upon a period of industrial expansion, 
and the value of production rose in each year, except 1907, until 1914-15, 
when the combined effects of drought and war caused a serious decline. 
With the growth of settlement and the development of the manufacturing 
industries the State is not so dependeut upon seasonal conditions as in the 
early nineties, and the decline of £5,500,000 in 1914-15 was succeeded by a 
rise of over £15,000,000 in the following year. An increase of £8,000,000 
was recorded in 1917-18; next year a decline in mining production 
eaused the total value of production to fall by £1,000,000, but in the year 
1919-20 an increase of nearly £18,000,000 brought the. aggregate to 
£116,847,000, which is the highest on record, being nearly twice the value of 
ten years ago. 

In 1901 the total value of production was £39,104,000, of which the 
primary industries yielded £29,362,000, or 75 per cent., and manufacturing 
£9,742,000, or 25 per cent.; and the yield from rural industries represented 
58 per-cent. of the total. In 1911 the proportions were, rural industries 54 
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per cent., all primary industries 71 per cent., and manufacturing 29 per 
cent. In 1919-20 the rural production was valued at £59,347,000, or 51 per 
cent.; total primary £77,719,000, or 67 per cent.; and manufacturing 
£38,628,000, or 33 per cent. 


The variations, the reasons for which are mostly seasonal, in the value of 
production of the various industries are apparent readily from the table. 
Reviewing the rural industries as a group, it will be geen that the value of 
preduction inereased substantially during the twenty years 1871 to 1891, 
viz., from £10,939,000 to £21,075,000, but the financial crisis and bad seasons 
jmpeded progress during the next decennium. The drought of 1902 was _ 
followed by favourable seasons, and the rise in value was fairly steady 
until 1918, when the total rural production was valued at £40,179,000. In 
the following season there was a decline of over £3,400,000, but in 
1915-16 there was a remarkable recovery owing mainly to an increased yield 
in the agricultural industry, and the total value was £49,587,000. In 1916-17 
agricultural production dropped to a normal level, but the advance 
in the other rural industries kept the total value above £49,000,000. The 
rise in the value of pastoral and dairying production continued during 
the next two seasons, and in 1919-20 the rural industries provided a return 
of £59,347,000, 


The development of the rural industries can be traced more conveniently 
by reviewing the average annual returu over a period of three seasons, so as 
to eliminate the effect of abnormal scasens. ‘Thus a comparison of the 
average return during the three seasons ending in each year from 1903 to 
1919-20 will show that during the two successive periods, 1901-03 and 
1902-04, the value of rural production was slightly under £22,000,000. In 
the three succeeding periods there was a marked increase, and the rise con- 
tinued though at a slower rate during the next six periods until in the three 
years 1911-18 the average amounted to £38.100,000. The mean annual value 
during the three seasons ending 1914-15 was only about £400,000 higher; 
then the average rose by £3,700,000 in the period 1918 to 1915-16, by 
£3,000,000 in the next period, and by £4,700,000 in the three seasons ending 
June, 1918, when the average value was £50,500,000. In the three seasons 
ending June, 1919, there was only a slight increase in the average, but in 
the three seasons ending June, 1920, the average return was equal to 
£55,100,000. . 


The value of rural production represented over 70 per cent. of the total 
production in 1871, but with the advance in the manufacturing industry its 
relative importance declined slowly. In 1891 and in 1901 the proportion 
was less than 60 per cent.; in 1911 it represented 54 per cent., and the pro- 
portion has siuce declined to 51 per cent. of the total value of production. 


In the mining industry the production of metals fluctuates with the state 
of the oversea market, but the demand for coal has increased steadily with 
the increasing use of power-machinery, and it kas become one of the most 
important items of primary production. 


The mining industry, after a period of rapid development, suffered & 
decline as the outcome of the financial conditions of the nineties. In 1901 
the prices of metals were low, and the mining activities were affected also 
in the following year by scarcity of water, and there was a further decline. 
From 1903 to 1907 the mining industry experienced a period of prosperity 
owing to a substantial rise in the prices of metals and the satisfactory 
output of coal. In 1907 the value of production was nearly £10,300,000, ‘but 
in the latter part of the year prices began to decline as a consequence 
of the financial crisis in America, and this caused a check to mining for 
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industrial metals. In 1909 labour disputes affected the trade in metals and 
in coal, and the annual production declined in value to £7,408,000. In the 
succeeding years the value of mining production rose steadily, until in 
1912 and 1913 it was over £11,600,000. On the outbreak of war 
restrictions were imposed on the export of metals and coal, but as the 
war progressed arrangements were made for marketing the products and 
high prices were obtainable, so that in 1918 the value rose to nearly 
£14,000,000, which is the highest on record. During the last two years 
the output decreased owing to an industrial dispute at Broken Hill which 
caused a cessation of work on this important field from May, 1919, to 
November, 1920. The production from mining usually represents about 
14 per cent. of the total production, but during the last two years it was 
ouly 9 per cent. 


The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 
advance from the beginning of the pcriod under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, and only 16 per cent. of the total production. In 
1901 the return was four times this amount, and it represented 25 per cent. 
of the total value of production. Since 1903 the value of manufacturing 
has increased in each year, and in 1912 it exceeded the value of pastoral 
production for the first time in the history of the State. During the first 
tivo years of the war period the rate of increase was slower, but in each of 
the last four years there has been a marked increase in the value of the 
output, and in 1919-20 it reached the amount of £38,628,000. Since 1901 the 
value of production has increased fourfold, and its relative importance has 
risen from 25 per cent. to 88 per cent. of: the total production from all 
industries. 


Value of Production per Head. 


The foregoing remarks relate to the actual value of production; in the. 
following table the values per head of population are shown :— 


Primary Industries. | 

eer ] Manufac-| Total, 

ural Industries. Forests, turing All 

Year |. : ¥ aS Fisheries,| Panny Indus- | Indus- 

mae cd Dairying | Total, Ele | Mining. Indus: tries. tries. 

Pastoral. oral and Farm-| Rural In-| 4 pinalg tries, 
. yard, dustries, ‘ | 
£s.d.) £8.d.) £3. dj; £ 8s. d.| £8, d. esn.a!Ss54| £58. a/£ 5. a 
1871 1419 5 47 5 2 3 8| 2110 6 012 9 8.4 0/2 7 3 418 0/30 5 3 
1881 14 4 0) 510 2] 219 9 | 221311 01211 21511); 26 2 9] 615 6] 3218 8 
1891 121710} 3 3 4 2711/18 9 1 0138 3) 512 8| 2415 0 616 7; 3111 7 
1896 95 4 44 7 20 1;1510 0 O11 3 310 4/1911 7 51411; 25 6 6 
1901 9 2 1 5 3 3] 2 6 8/1612 0/ O14 5/ 4 8 1/21 9 6 7 2 6/2812 0 
1902 713 3 219 7 21110;138 4 8 016 1 813 6/1714 8 7 4 0) 2418 & 
1903 903 518 9 212 3)i711 3 015 9] 4 4 8| 2211 8} 616 5/29 8 Lt 
1904 9 6 2 315 9 28 7/15 9 G 016 9 4 7 5;|2013 8 618 7/2712 8 
1905 1112 11 4 911 218 6/19 1 4 1011 41410 ,2417 1 7 6 2/32 3 3 
1906 13 5 6; 5 13] 3 09/21 7 6 16 6 56 6 7|23 0 7] 8 0 45;36 1 0 
1907 1413 7 469 3.0 5|22 0 9 1 511 615 8!30 2 4 817 7 | 8819 11 
1908 | 12 310 5 7 8 3°98 7);21 0 21 142 5 8 6| 2712 9| 816 5/36 9 2 
1909 a2o15 618 4 3.7 6|22 7 3 17 2 41810/ 28 8 8 9 4 4/3712 7 
1910 13 0.3) 517 6] 3814 4/| 22:32 1 1111 5 4 8&8) 29 710,10 7 9| 3915 7 
1911 1113 6 517 2 318 6/21 9 2 167 5618 1) 28 8110/1110 0] 339 18 10 
1912 ll 3 8 61511 429/22 2 4 170 6 9 2; 3918 6:1218 5! 4216 11 
1913 11 9 3 616 9 218 1/22 4 1 19 3 6 8 9) 39 2 1'1219 7/43 1 8 
1914-15 | 10 2 3 5 7 7 4 42/1914 0 12 3 6 38 1/2519 4)1217 8!|38817 0 
1915-16 | 11 10 10 | 101710; 4 110]2610 6 1711 512 6) 331011;13 6 8/4617 7 
1916-17 | 14 7 9) 619 6 6 1 0)26 8 8 112 9 614 9) 3415 9} 14 6 9/49 2 6 
1917-18 |15 0 8 7 4 8| 612 6 | 2717 10 119 6 7 7 5/37 4 9 i 15 711] 5212 8 
1918-19) 15 9 3/ 6 7 2 514 8/2711 1 118 4/ 41710); 34 7 3, 1613 7) 51 010 
1919-20 | 1619 11} 61511] 518 0) 291310] 317 7) 5 6 2 | 3817 7/19 6 6 58 4 1 
| ; 


| 
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It will be observed that the value of production per head from the 
pastoral industry was considerably greater in 1871, 1881, and 1891 than in 
subsequent years, and, if allowance were made for increased prices, the 
volume of production per head would appear to have contracted. In the 
early years sheep-raising was the staple industry of the colony, as the 
export trade in wheat did not begin until 1898. J'urther, while the area of 
land available for pastoral pursuits has become actually less since 1871, . 
owing to the development of agriculture, the population of the State has 
entered into other activities, and it is natural that the development of the 
pastoral industry should have proceeded more slowly than formerly. 

The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871, and particularly 
in 1881, as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not 
so great as the figures appear to indicate. Firstly, there was included the 
output’ from several classes of machines used in connection with the 
agricultural industry and not, strictly speaking, manufactories; secondly, 
most of the industries were subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, 
viz., boiling-down works, fellmongering, woolwashing, grain-mills, chaff- 
cutters, soap and candle works. There were no ironworks, and the output of 
eloth from woollen and tweed mills was a small proportion of what it is now. 
Sugar mills, flour mills, tobacco factories, soap and candle works, distilleries 
and breweries only were, considering the population, well advanced in 1891. 

Since 1901 there has been a fairly steady increase, except in abnormal 
seasons, in the return per head from rural industries, the dairying and 
farmyard industries showing the greatest proportionate increase. A com- 
parison of the return per head from each of the rural industries over a 
period of three years shows that the annual value per head of pastoral produc- 
tion during the period 1911-18 was £11 8s. 9d. as against £9 8s. 10d. in the 
three years ended 1901, the increase being 21 per cent.; from agriculture 
the corresponding return was £6 10s. 3d. as compared with £4 1s. 2d., or 
an increase of 60 per cent.; while the value per head of dairy and farmyard 
production was almost doubled, as it rose from £2 0s. 4d. to £3 19s. 9d. The 
average annual value of production from rural industries was £15 10s. 4d. 
per head during the three years ended 1901, and it rose to £21 18s. 9d. during 
the seasons 1911-13. Thus the increase in the value of rural production 
was 41 per cent. greater than the increase in the population during the 
fourteen years which preceded the war; in the mining industry the 
increase in production was 55 per cent. greater, and in the manufacturing 
88 per cent. greater. The value per head of the production from all indus- 
tries in 1913 amounted to £43 1s. 8d., which was nearly £14 10s. or 51 
per cent. greater than in 1901. 

- There was a relative’ decrease during the first year of war, which 
was.an exceptionally dry season, and the aggregate value of production 
showed a decrease on the year 1913-equal to £4 4s. 8d. per head of popula- 
tion. But in 1915-16 all the industries showed an increased value per head, 
especially agriculture, which advanced to £10 17s. 10d:, as compared with 
£5 7s. 7d. in the previous year. In 1916-17 the agricultural production 
dropped to the normal level, being about £6 19s. 6d. per head, but in 
the other industries substantial increases were recorded. In 1917-18 all 
the industries showed an increase as compared with the previous year. A 
‘decrease in 1918-19 was caused by a marked decline in the mineral produc- 
tion, but in 1919-20 the value per head rose to £58 4s. 1d., which was the 
highest during the period under review. 


Value of Production per head—Index Numbers. 


The increase in the production from the various industries in relation to 
the population may be seen readily in the following table of index numbers, 
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to obtain which the values per head of the different industries in 1911 
were called 1000 and related to the corresponding values per head in. the. 
other years. 


‘ 


Primary Industries. 


| Manu 


Rural ries, Forests fi , urin Total 
a ieciati Hisheries Total, | Ate fag 
Daityin, Total ane Mining. peers tries. aes 
Pastoral, | 4gtictl- ang Farm: Rural In- |, Wild tries, 
tural. yard. dustries. Animals. 
| 
1871 1282 | 746 556 1003 479 566 892 426 758 
1881 1216 940 76L | 1058 486 495 919. 589 824 - 
1891. | 1104 540 610 ; 860 498 996 870 594 791 
1896 794 722 511 | 722 423 622 688 £00 634 
1901 780 : 881 594 714 542 735 755 620 |' 716— 
1902 | 656 |: 508 660 617 605 650 |. 623 626 624 . 
1903 772 | 1013 665 | 818 | 592). 748: 794 593 736 
1904 793 646 619 | ° 721, 630. 773° 727 602 691 
1905 | 998 | 767 | 745 889 788 838° 874 635 805 
1906 | 11387} 864 774 996 | 998 | 942 | 985) 697 903 
1907 1257 | 740 769 1027 976 | 1200 1059 772 976 
1908 1044 | 919 873 975 910 959 972- 767 913 
1909 ; 1034 1181 860 1042 1023 829 999 801 942 
1910 ) 1115 1003 947 1053 1170 925 1033 903 996 
1911 1000 1000 1000 | 1000 1000 1000 1000 1600 1000 
1912 958 1160 | 1054 | = =1081 | 1017 1142 |. 1052 1123 1073 
1913 982 | 1167 995 1035 ; 1101 | 1138 1058 1129 1079 
1914-15 866 918 1072 918 | 837 912 913 1120 973 
1915-16 | 989 | 1859 1043 1236 1051 995 1179 1159 1174 
1916-17 1232 1191 1287 1231 1232 1191 1223 1247 1230 
1917-18 1288 1235 1433 1300 1487 1304 1309 1339 1318 
1918-19 1324 1085 1460 | 1284 1443 865 1208. 1450 1278. 
1919-20 1456 1160 1503 | 1384 | 2920 939 1367 1680 1457 


In 1919-20 the per capita value of production from the rural industries 
was 84 per cent. higher than in 1913; the return per head from agriculture 
was almost the same in both years, and the pastoral and dairying industries 
showed an advance of about 50 per cent. In the mining industry there was 
a decline of 16 per.cent., and in the manufacturing an increase of 48 per 
cent., the return per head from all industries being 85 per cent. higher. 
As compared with the previous season, the value per head was 14 per cent. 
higher in 1919-20, when all industries yielded a higher value, viz., rural 
8 per cent., mining 9 per cent., and manufacturing 16 per cent. 

It is interesting to compare ‘this table! of index numbers with the index 
numbers on page 578, which relate to the-volume of production per head. 


Production Price Index Numbers. 


The foregoing tables which relate to the actual value of production in 
each year do not afford any indication of. the changes in the two factors 
which determine the value, viz. quantities produced and prices obtained. 


The variations in the prices obtained in each year since 1901, are 
illustrated in the following table of production price index numbers. In 
computing the index numbers the standard used as a basis of measurement 
was the annual average production during the ten years 1906 to 1915-16. 
The prices of all the commodities inchided in ascertaining the value of 
production were not used, as it is not possible to relate them all to a unit 
of quantity, but the commodities which were used account for 75 or 80 
per cent. of the value of production. : 
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For each of the primary industries the average annual quantity of each 
of the principal commodities produced during the period 1906 to 1915-16 
was multiplied by the average price obtained iu cach year, and the aggregate 
value of the items in each year thus calculated is the basis of the price 
index number of the industry. Similarly the sum of the aggregate values 
of each industry in the groups—rural and primary—fomns the basis of the 
price index numbers of those groups. 


The wholesale price index numbers of all commodities as shown in the 
chapter “Food and Prices,” were taken as indicating the movement of 
prices in the manufacturing industries. As there was no information avail- 
able regarding the quantity-production in many branches of the manufac- 
turing industries, the total value of production in each year from 1906 to 
1915 was divided by the wholesale price index numbers for the same year, 
and the resulting quotients were assumed to represent the quantity of goods 
produced in the year. From these the mean annual quantity production of 
the ten years wag obtained, and this was multiplied by the wholesale 
price index number for each year since 1901 to give the aggregate value of 
production on the same basis as the values for the primary industries. 


The values so obtained were added to the values calculated for the primary 
industries, as described above, and the aggregate values of the year 1911 
were adopted as base, and divided into the aggregates of the other years to 
obtain the index numbers. 


Primary Industries. 


1 j ( 


Rural Industries. ! Manufac-| Total, 
Yenr. = _ Diente 2 _____.| Forests, Total, turing AU 
Fisheris| yy; 1 | Primary} Industries, Industries 
i Agriont. | Daitying|_ Total, ‘and Wild)" DE. Indus- 
Pastoral. ee al and Farm-) Rural In-|Animals. | tries. 
= ; yard. dustries. | 
4 t 
eS : —— + 
1901 793 1204 946 933 | 792 1002: 940 | 904 929 
1902 865 1672 1293 1158 | 791 956 1107 1072 1097 


1903 1083 812 | - 1088 1005; 812 963 | 989 1042 1005 
1904 ; 1037 856 843 958 | 817 915) 945 911 935 
1905 | = 1127 876 952 1030 | 891 930 | 1007 933 985 
1906 1169 834 925 1039 892 1029 955 1007 
1907; 1201 1280 944 1190 874 | 1058) 1154 1001 1109 


~ 
2 
aa 


1908 |. 1044 1063 1044 1049 904 975 | 1030 | 1085 1046 
1909 972 953 | 993 969, 979 975 971 1014 984 
1910 994 837 998 949 | 1045 980 958 997 970 


191] 1000 1000 1000 1000 | 1000 | 1000 1000 1000 
1912 ; 1089 962 1173 1063 | 1084 | 1080; 1067 1129 1085 
1913 1103 979 1105 1067 | 1181 | 1078 | 1074! 1092 1079 
19]4-15 1092 1611 1182 1255 977 | 1159 | 1227 1247 1233 
1915-16 | 1367 1105 1342 1287 | 1190! 1405 | 1304 1504 1363 
1916-17 | 1752 |, 1047 1439 1505 | 1412) 1620} 152) 1568 1535 
1917-18 1814 1202 1498 1593 | 1710; 1650] 1608 1889 1691 
1918-19 1718 1494 1703 1651 | 1534 | 1752] 1664 1996 1762 
1919-20 1815 | 2849 1908 2129 | 2527) 1984! 2120 2326 | 2181 


3 


The price of wool is the main factor in the production’ price index 
numbers of the pastoral industry, though the price of meat also influences it. 
The chief products of the agricultural industry are wheat and hay; in a 
good season the price of wheat depends on the price in the world markets, 
but in the event of a scanty harvest the total yield is needed for local 
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consumption, and the price is higher. The average price of butter, the 
' principal dairy product, does not usually fluctuate from year to year to 
the same extent as the prices of other primary products. 


In the mining industry the principal metal products, silver and lead, are 
exported, and the prices depend on the condition of the oversea markets; the 
price of coal, which represents on the average about one-third of the annual 
value of mineral production, is dependent mainly on local conditions, as the 
bulk of the output is consumed within the Commonwealth. 


The index numbers for the manufacturing industries, 7.e., the wholesale 
price index numbers, have been discussed in detail in the chapter “ Food 
and Prices.” 


Volume of Production. 


In order to measure from year to year the volume of production, it is 
necessary to state the values as they would have been if the same prices had 
been obtained in each year throughout the period under review. 


The aunual values of the products from 1901 to 1919-20, computed on the 
1911 prices, are shown in the following statement; they were calculated for 
each industry by dividing the actual value of production in each year by 
the production price index number of the year as shown in the preceding 
table:— 


Primary Industries. 


_ Manu- Total, 
Year. Rural Industries. i eee Total | facturing All 
Se ee Se ST Scare ae | ad Mining, | Primary (Indust: ies,/Industries 
Agri- Dairying Total Wild : &- Indus- | 
Pastoral. + Quitural. and Rural tries. 


H Farmyard. Industries. Animals. 


f i | y 


£000 £000 £000 | £000 ; £000] £020 £000 £000 | £000 


1901 15,696 5,864 3,370 | 24,930 | 1,245 | 5,670 | 31,845 | 10,777 42,622 
1902 12,296 2,475 | 2,785 | 17,556 ; 1,407 | 5,337 | 24,300; 9,328 33,628 
1903 11,710 | 10,294 | 3,379 | 25,383 | 1,369 | 6,187 . 82,939] 9,214 42,153 
1904 12,754 6,825 | 4,114 | 23,193 | 1,469 | 6,823 : 31,485 | 10,866 | 42,351 
1905 15,033 7,469 | 4,470 | 26,972 | 1,707 | 7,416 | 36,095) 11,394 47,489 
1906 16,861 9,014 | 4,871 ' 30.746 | 2,207 | 7,781 | 40,734 | 12,467 53,201 
1907 18,552 5,147 4,858 | 28,557 | 2,247 | 9,731 | 40,535) 13,468 54,003 
190S 18,052 7,826 5,078 | 30,956 | 2,071 ; 8,599 | 41,626 | 12,565 54,191 
1909 19,588 | 11,446 | 5,359 | 36,393 | 2,188 | 7,593 46,174 | 14,335 60,509 
1910 21,155 | 11,342 | 6,019) 38,516 | 2,408 | 8,628 49,552} 16,845 66,397 
1911 19,434 9,749 6,534 | 35,717 | 2,213 | 9,410 : 47,340] 19,143 66,483 
1912 17,851 | 12,284 6,131 | 36,266 | 2,165 | 10,397 | 48,828 | 19,897 68,725 
1913 | 18,801 | 12,644 6,292 | 37,837 | 2,239 | 10,808 ; 50,884 | 21,504 | 72,388 
3914-15 | 17,260 6,227 6,638 | 30,125 | 2,123 | 8,286 | 40,534 | 19,255 59,789 
1915-16 | 15,783 | 18,427 5,700 ; 39,910 | 2,187 | 7,485 | 49,582 16,574 66,156 
1916-17 | 15,321 ; 12,428 6,546 | 34,295 | 2,164 | 7,756 44,215; 17,059 61,274 
1917-18 | 15,675 | 11,385 | 7,099 | 34,159 | 2,185 | 8,449 | 44,793) 15,414 60,207 
4918-19 | 17,384 8,220 | 6,502 ; 32,106 | 2,417 | 5,391 39,914 16,145 | 56,059 
1919-20 | 18,717 4,767 | 6,181 | 29,665 | 3,071 | 5,349 | 38,085 | 16,607 | 54,692 
| 


The volume of production almost. doubled during the period 1902 to 1910, 
and continued to rise until it reached the highest level in the year 1918; the 
rural industries yielded a larger output in 1910, the year of maximuni 
pastoral production, and in 1915-16, with the largest yield of agricultural 
‘products; but the production of the mining and manufacturing industries 
was greatest in 1913. In the first year of the war there was a decline of 
‘17 per cent. in the total production; in the following year there was a 
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marked improvement as the result of the abundant wheat harvest, then 
the volume declined rapidly until 1919-20, when it was not much greater 
than in 1908. 

Since 1918, the year of maximum production, there has been a decline of 
24 per cent. in the volume of production, but the increase in prices has been 
so great that the actual value of production in 1919-20 was 49 per cent. 
higher than in 1913. 


Volume of Preduction per head. 


In order to show the volume of production, or the productive activity, in 
relation to the population, 7.e., the quantity produced per head, the values 
in the foregoing table are stated below on a per capita basis :— 


Primary Industries. 
ta. 
Rural Industries. Forests, Total petals ove 
Year. 2 Fisheries, eta Industries.) Indus- 
j me and Mining. Mi ‘| tries. 
. Dairying | Total Tndus- 
Agricul- i Wild . 
Pastoral. tural and | Rural In- Animals. tries. 
* |Farmy ard) | dustries. ; 
{ 
£a-d/gadaj*tada/#s a/esaa/£ada/£ada.|/28 a|/£ 58. a 
1901 11 9 8} 4 610} 2 9 3/18 4 9] 018 2|} 4 3 0/23 511] 717 8/31 3 7 
1902 817 1 115 8| 2 0 1/121210 1 0 3/ 31611/1710 0; 614 5) 24 4 56 
1903 8 6 5] 7 6 3} 2 8 0/18 0 8] 018 6] 4 711/23 8 1) 61011) 2919 0 
1904 818 6) 48 7| 217 7/16 4 8 107) 415 6/22 0 9] 712 1) 291210 
1905 10 6 8 5 2 8] 3 1 6/ 181010 1 3 6) 6 1111/2416 3) 716 8) 3821211 
1906 117 2) 61 5) 8 5 7;2014 2} 19 9) 5 410|)27 8 9} 8 711| 3516 8 
1907 12 4 5 3 7 10 3.4 0/1816 38 197 6 8 3} 2614 1 817 5| 3511 6 
1908 1113 7 56 1 3/ 8 6 9|20 C0 7 1 6 9/ 511 8) 2618 7 8 2 7|35 1 2 
1909 12 8 5 7 5 2) 8 711|23 16) 17 9) 416 83/29 5 6) 9 19/388 7 8 
1910 13.110] 7 0 4) 314 6/2316 8} 1 9 9] 5 6 9/3018 2/10 § 6|41 1 8 
1011 1113 6] 517 2) 318 6/21 9 2} 1 6 7] 518 1/28 810]1L10 0 | 39 18 10 
1912 10 5 4 7 14) 810 6; 2017 2) 1 411 519 7) 283 1 8]11 811] 3910 7 
1913 10 710} 619 9| 810 81}2018 3} 1 4 9] 519 6/28 2 6/1117 8/40 0 2 
1914-15 | 9 6 2/ 3 610| 311 3/16 3 8} 1 210] 4 811) 2115 0/10 6 7/82 17 
1915-16 | 8 810/ 917 2} 3 10/21 7 0/ 1 8 6] 4 0 1) 2610 6] 817 4| 35 710 
1916-17 | 8 4 3] 613 3 310 2/18 7 &8/ 1 3 2] 4 8 2/2314 0/ 9 211) 821611 
1017-18'| 8 5 9 60 5/] 315 1/18 13) 131 4 9 4/2313 8/'8 3 0| 3116 8 
1918-19 | 9 0 0} 4 5 1/] 38 7 4/1612 5/ 1 6 O} 216810; 2013 83) 8 7 2/29 0 5 
1919 20-| 9 7 8 27 8! 3 110/14.16 9) 110 9} 218 6)19 1 0] 8 6 2)27 7 2 


As the bulk of the production comes directly or indirectly from the rural 
industries, the volume is affected greatly by seasonal conditions. It is 
noticeable that the production per head was higher in each of the five years 
preceding the war than at any time during the last twenty years. The maxi- 
mum rate per head was in the year 1910, though the total volume of pro- 
duction, as shown in the previous table, was greatest in 19138. In 1914-15 
there was a decrease which affected nearly all industries; an improvement 
in 1915-16 was followed by a decline, which persisted throughout the 
remainder of the period. In 1919-20 the production per head was lower 
than in any year of the period, except 1902; the decline is noticeable in 
regard to all the important industries. 

Taking the annual average during the last three seasons, the volume per 
head of the production from the rural industries was 22 per cent. lower 
than in the three years 1911-13; the volume per head of pastoral production 
was 17 per cent. lower, agricultural was 387 per cent. lower, and dairying 
was 7 per cent. lower. 


Volume of Production per head—Index Numbers. 


The variations from year to year, in the volume of production per head, 
or relative productive activity, in each industry and group of industries may 
be seen in the following statement, in which the per capita rates in the 
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preceding table are shown in the form of index numbers, the value per head 
in 1911 having been taken as a basis, and called 1,000 :— 


Primary Industries. 
i Mannu- 
Rural Industries. Forests Total facturing Toth 
Year. [oy FFs eee Fisheries. Mining Primary yeas: Industries 
orland | he) ae | eee, uamae year 
cultural. Farmyard |Industries, . 
1901 983 732 + 628 850 685 734 819 686 781 
1902 | 759 304 511 589 762; 630 615 584 606 
1903 | 713 1249 612 840 782 778 823 669 750 
1904 | 765 756 734 757 mn 845 | 775 661 742 
1905 | 885 877 783 864 883 902! 872 681 817 
1906 |: 973 1037 836 965 | 1118 927 965 730 897 
1907 | 1047 579 815 877 | 1113; 1134 939 771 891 
1908 | 1000 864 | 834 933 1008 984 947 707 878 
1909 | 1064 1239 | 866 1075 1043 852 | 1029 790 961 
1910 1121 1198 949 1111 | .1121 | 944 | 1078 906 1029 
1911 ; 1000 1000 1000 1090 | 1000; 1000; 1000 1000 1000 
1912 | 879 1206 818 972 937 | 1058 987 995 990 
1913 | 890 1193 900 975 931 1057 989 1033 1002 
1914-15 | 793 570 997 753 857 786 | 765. 898 803 
191°-16 | 723 1683 T717 995 880 708 933 771 888 
1916-17 | 703} 1187 894 857 873 735 833 795 822 
1917-18 | 710 1028 956 8412 869 790 533 709 797 
1918-19 i 771 727 858 775 941 494 | 727 727 727 
1919-20 | 802 407 788 692 | 1156 473, 670 722 685 
| | 


The year 1901 was generally favourable to the rural industries, but it was 
followed by a drought which affected practically the whole State, and the . 
relative productive activity declined by almost one-third. From 1904 onward 
the rural industries expanded rapidly; and, except for a decline owing to the 
failure of the wheat crop in 1907, the index number of productive activity 
rose in each year, attaining the maximum of the period in 1910. In the 
year 1911 the progress of dairying continued, but the season was not so 
favourable to the pastoral and agricultural industries and the index number 
declined by 10 per cent. 

During 1912 there was a further decline of 3 per cent.; the pastoral 
industry, which is the chief source of rural production, suffered severely 
owing to drought in the grazing areas during the first six months of the 
year, and the number of sheep was reduced by nearly 6,000,000. The dairy- 
ing industry also was affected by the dry weather, but the agricultural areas 
benefited by abundant rains during the latter part of the year. 


{In 1918, although cultivation was extended, the average yield per acre of 
the principal crops was somewhat lower than in the previous year. The 
season was not, on the whole, favourable to the pastoralists and dairy- 
farmers, but the volume of their production did not decrease. 


In 1914-15 the index number of rural productive activity was the lowest 
since 1902, being 25 per cent. lower than in 1911. A severe drought affected 
a large portion of the State, and many ‘crops failed entirely; the pastoralists 
experienced serious losses, and the number of sheep in June, 1915, was 
12,000,000 less than at the end of 1911. The drought was not so severe in 
the dairying districts, and there was a slight increase in the rate of 
production. 

In 1915-16 the relative productive activity in rural industries showed an 
increase of 32 per cent. as compared with the previous year. The improve- 
ment was due to increased agricultural production, as large areas were 
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brought under wheat cultivation to supply the demand for export; high 
prices were obtainable, and the ploughing season was favourable, This 
improvement was minimised by a further decrease in pastoral production, 
ewing to a shortage of stock resulting from the drought, and by a marked 
decline in the dairying production. 


In 1916-17 the high rate of agricultural production was not’ maintained, 
owing to the unsettled state of the market, the difficulties as to disposal 
of the harvest, and the shortage of labour owing to war enlistments, added 
to which the ploughing season was unfavourable. The decline in pastoral 
production continued; dairying, however, showed a substantial improvement. 


In 1917-18 the dairying and pastoral industries showed slightly increased 
production, but there was a further decline in agricultural production; and 
the index number of productive activity was somewhat lower than in the 
previous year. In 1918-19 it declined by 9 per cent.; the season was very 
dry, the area under crop declined by about 570,000 acres, and the dairy pro- 
duction showed a marked decline. The pastoral industry, though affected 
severely by drought, showed somewhat better results. 


The season 1919-20 was disastrous to the agricultural industry, and the 
rate of production was the lowest since 1902, being 60 per cent. lower than 
in 1911. The*dairy production declined also, but the pastoral industry 
showed a slight improvement. The index number of the rural industries 
as a group has declined by 30 per cent. during the last four seasons. 


Briefly, the pastoral industry, after the drought of 1902-3, entered upon 
a period of steady expansion, the productive activity being greater during 
the five years 1907 to 1911. The subsequent decline may be attributed to 
the heavy losses of live stock through drought during 1912 and 1914-15. No 
season since 1911 has been generally favourable to the pastoralists, but this 
class of industry has received greater attention during recent years, owing 
to the high prices and the facilities for marketing the products. The index 
number of productive activity in the agricultural industry was high through- 
out the period 1909 to 1917-18, except in the season 1914-15. It reached a 
maximum in 1915-16, and the subsequent decline was caused by the dis- 
turbance of the oversea trade, the difficulty in disposing of the harvests, the 
searcity of labour during the war period, and the prospect of better returns 
from sheep-farming. The dairy industry showed steady improvement from 
1903 to 1911; fluctuations in production since 1911 were due mainly to 
seasons, though difficulty in obtaining shipping space affected the industry 
to some extent. 

The returns from forestry and fisheries are relatively small, as these 
industries have not been developed, and employ comparatively small numbers 
of men. 

The production from forestry, fisheries, and wild animals increased 
slowly from 1901 to 1905, then the rapid development of rabbit-trapping as 
an industry led to a more rapid increase. Progress in forestry and fisheries, 
however, did not keep pace with the increase in the population, and the 
relative productive activity had been decreasing for some years prior to the 
war. The deciine continued during the early years of the war. period, but 
high prices for rabbit and marsupial skins have since stimulated activity in 
this branch of industry. 

As to mining, the prices of the industrial metals were low during the 
opening years of the period under review, and production was somewhat 
restricted; as prices advanced activity in mining increased until in 1907 
it reached the maximum of the period 1901 to 1920. Prices of metal dropped 
in the latter part of 1907, and the index number declined in the two following 
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years. From 1910 onwards prices improved gradually, and the productive 
activity increased, so that in 1912 and 1913 it was 24 per cent. higher than 
in 1909. <A serious decline occurred in 1915 owing to the war; it 
beeame necessary to restrict the oversea export of coal, and the cessation of 
trade with the belligerent countries closed the main outlet for the metal 
products, and caused a curtailment of operations in metalliferous mines. 
As the war continued, the demand for industrial metals increased, and 
prices rose considerably, but the rate of production decreased in 1916 owing 
to industrial unrest at Broken Hill and Cobar; also in the coal-mining dis- 
tricts, where the mines were idle from October to December owing to a 
strike. In the following year industrial troubles caused a further decline, 
and the rate of productive activity was 31 per cent. below that of 1911. 


In 1918 there was a marked improvement as the result of high prices and 
the absence of serious disputes; but in 1919 the relative production dropped 
to a point nearly 52 per cent. below the basic year. The Broken Hill mines 
closed in May on account of a labour dispute, which was not settled until 
November, 1920; the drought militated against the exploitation of the 
mineral deposits in many districts; and the seamen’s strike affected the | 
export trade in coal. In 1920 the output of coal was the highest on record, 
but metal mining showed no improvement. 


The rate of production in the manufacturing industries rose in each year 
except 1908 during the period 1908 to 1911; it declined slightly in 1912, but 
rose above the former level in the following year. The trade dislocations 
following the outbreak of war caused a great decrease in the output of the 
factories, while many industries were affected also by drought, and the 
relative volume of production declined in 1914-15 and in 1915-16, A slight 
improvement took place in 1916-17, when many factories were engaged con- 
tinuously in the production of war materials. In the following year; how- 
ever, the productive activity reached the lowest level since 1908, the index 
number being 29 per cent. below that of 1911; the output was reduced to 
some extent during this year by the strike which commenced in the railway. 
workshops in August, 1917, A slight improvement took place in 1918-19, 
but the volume of production was 27 per cent. below that of 1911. The rate 
was practically the same in the following year, notwithstanding a decline 
in the productive activity in the majority of primary industries. 

The foregoing tables show that the volume of production, which had been 
rising steadily for eight years, has declined in a marked degree since 1910 and 
1911. As stated above, the main causes in regard to the rural industries were 
unfavourable seasons and shortage of labour, qwing to war enlistments, and 
in the mining industry trade dislocations and industrial disputes. The 
manufacturing industries reflect to a considerable degree the diminished 
production of the primary industries. The shortage of labour and the 
searcity and high cost of raw materials affected the output of many 
factories, while the absence of men on war service aud the high prices 
caused a reduction in the demand for the products. These industries are 
more or less domestic concerns, making necessaries for local consumption ; 
there is practically little or no export of manufactured articles, except foods. 


Relative Production—Principal Commodities. 


‘It is not possible to quote the production per employee in the various 
industries, as, except in the manufacturing industries, the number of em- 
ployees is not recorded accurately. In the chapter, “ Manufacturing 
Industry,” particulars are given in regard to a few factories, but the records 
in many cases are deficient as to the “ quantities” produced. The following 
statement shows, in regard to the principal commodities, the average annual 
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production, absolute and per head, during the three-year periods, 1901-03 and 
1918-20, in comparison with the three pre-war years, 1911-18, which also 
were years of high production :— 


Average Anrfual Production 
(000 omitted). 


Average Production 


Product. 

Wool, Greasy... we Lb. 
Tallow ce we Cwt. 
Meat, Frozen (Exported)— 

Beef wes lb. 

Mutton ... a3 ies 5) 
Leather... oe ae ” 
Butter aa wee see a 
Cheese eas we 56 ” 
Bacon and Ham ... eA i 
Wheat ae wai ... bush 
Maize os we'd cee 
Potatoes... eae we Cwt. 
Coal... ie ais .. tou 
Coke ae ibe we ewt. 
Gold ves ve we OZ, 
Silver if ‘s 
Silver-lead, “Ore, &e. ae ewt. 
Zinc., hed ay 
Timber, ee ‘te oun! ft. 
Fish, Fresh lb. 
Rabbit Skins (Exported) lb. 
Iron, Pig ... es a. wt. 
Portland Cement . see 5} 
Beer and Stout... we gal. 
Tobacco... a ors \b.} 
Biscuits wat tai ‘5 
Boots and Shoes ... ss pairs 
Bricks mee AK ww. No. 
Candles... lb. 
Gas ... oes ar ,000 cub. ft. 
Jam.. aes ve ig 1b. } 
Soap fas ois oy 
Sugar, Refined... ve owt 
Meat, Preserved .., wat Vb, 
Tweed and Cloth ... we yd. 


1901-03. 


251,497 
312 


5,963 | 


27,427 
14,378* 


127,509" 
14,532 
756* 


150 
372 
14,420 
3,668 
10, 1226 
3,016 
180,887 
3,364 
2311 
19, 498" 
22,748 
1,190 
15,675 
» 516 


1911-13, 1918-20. 
352,112 | 295,481 
638 509 
31,120 4,230 
63,528 27,160 
| 13,373 | 18,074 
79,198 69,871 
5,845 6,848 
15,940 |; 17,342 

| 31,865 | 20,142 
4,691 3,215 

| 1,824 869 
| 18,612 14,123 
|. 9,64]. 9,470 
| 9,217 | 14,807 
| 200 67 
2,117 1,133 
7,167 | 2,546 

| 10,290 1,536 
169,078 | 145,753 
15,499 | 19,338 
5,305 9,008 
771 1,567 
2,374 2,038 
21,668 25,811 
6,370 9,642 

| 24,175 | 45,094 
3,752 3,751 
366,985 | 271,857 
5,511 4,414 
4,878 8,924 
27,767 | 40,313 
$1,670 37,478 
1,834 2,284 
25,501 20,733 
1,170 2,139 


Per Head. 
1901-08. | 1911-13, | 1918-20, 
sa 
181°2 | 202°6 | 152°3 | 
2 “4 3 
43 64 22 
197 | 368 | 140 
10°4 a7 93 
25:9 | 45-6 36°0 
31 34 3°5 
67 9:2 89 
10°5 18°3 10°4 
3:3 27 17 
6 11 ‘4 
77] 107) 73 
4-4 56 | 49 
2°0 5°35 76 
2 1 0 
mo) 12 6 
55 41 13 
a 59 8 
918 | 97:3] 75°] 
105] 89} 100 
3) 3:1 46 
ca 4 ‘8 
3 14 11 
10°4 12°5 13°3 
2°6 3:7 5:0 
73 13°9 23°2 
2°2 2-2 19 
130-4 | 211°2 | 140°1 
24 3:2 23 
17 2°8 46 
14:0 16:0 20°8 
16“ 18°2 19:3 
“9 11 1:2 
11:3 14°7 10°7 
4, | 7 11 
t 


* Estimated. 


The statement shows in regard to 35 staple commodities that the quantity 
produced per head between 1911-13 and 1918-20 increased in 14 and decreased 
in 21 cases, and that amongst those which decreased were the important 
commodities of wool, meat, butter, wheat, coal, silver-lead, and timber; none 
of the increases has been nearly sufficient to off-set these. 


If it had not been that high prices were obtained for all staple products 
during the last period, the outlook for the State would have been serious. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
From 1901 Ta 1920. 


Introduction. 


Tne “ Industrial History” of the State up to 1899 is described in “ The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales,” 1897-8. The present history of 
the twenty years following 1900 is on a somewhat broader basis, in view of 
the wider outlook which has come with Federation and of the rapid economic 
development of the State, which began early in the present century. 


The matters which have influenced the industrial history of the State 
since 1900 have been treated from time to time in the various editions of the . 
“* Official Year Book,” but a connected account of the whole period has not 
hitherto been published. The account here given is not put forward as an 
exhaustive analysis of the various movements of these eventful years. Its 
aim is rather to expound the facts than to discuss them. Controversial 
statements have been avoided, it being left to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, either from the facts before him or from further research. 

* %* * * * * 

The conditions existing in New South Wales at the beginning of the 
twentieth century became suddenly, by a peculiar combination of cireum- 
stances, very different from those which had prevailed in the period which 
preceded it. 


The era of prosperity and rapid expansion which had begun in 1873 
reached its culmination in the late eighties, and ended disastrously in the 
banking crisis of 1893. Then followed a period of stagnation, marked by 
low prices, low wages, and restricted enterprise. The bottom of the down- 
ward trend had been reached and passed by 1899, and an upward movement 
in wages, prices, and business activity was in progress. This movement, 
at first slow and halting, and retarded by the recurrent bad seasons which 
hampered primary production from 1895 to 1993, steadily gained 
momentum, and became the most potent.factor in determining the future 
course of events, 


Two movements of import were under weigh in the politics and govern- 
ment of the State. The rise of the Labour Party as a power in Parliament 
bad almost synchronised with the growth of the movement which led to the 
federation of the six Australian States, and the progress of the two move- 
ments, though proceeding independently, advanced almost step for step. 
The proposed Federal Constitution was accepted by the electors of New 
South Wales in June, 1899, only three months before the Labour Party 
in Parliament was able to assert its weight definitely in the affairs of 
government, by replacing the Reid Ministry with a party more amenable to 
its will. 

Meanwhile, in 1896, the abolition of nearly all import duties virtually 
restored to the Statc a policy of freetrade, but when Federation was 
accomplished finally, and the administration of Customs was transferred to 
the Commonwealth, the prolonged party dissensions on the fiscal policy of 
the State ceased. 
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The banking crisis of 1893 had produced drastic changes in the conduct of 
private finance, .A system of easy credit was replaced by a policy of. the 
utmost watchfulness and caution on the part of the associated banks, which 
acted effectively in checking excessive speculation. This altered policy safe- 
guarded the community from the danger of another financial disaster in the 
long period of prosperity which began in 1903, and facilitated the easy 
monetary conditions which existed during the War. 


Important consequences to trade and industry resulted from causes which 
began to operate in the last century. The perfection of the system of cold 
storage euabled the transport of meat, butter, and other perishable goods over 
long distances to foreign markets, while the development of agriculture pro- 
duced, in 1898, the first surplus of wheat for export oversea. In this way 
the number: of exportable articles was increaced, and the volume of exports 
became less dependent upon the fluctuations of the wool seasons. New 
South Wales now tened to become more closely linked with international 
markets, and the vicissitudes of its progress were determined more than in 
the past by the influence of world markets and world finance. 


One of the most powerful influences operating in the conduct of trade and 
industry in the last twenty years--trade-unionism in its new and bolder 
phase—was absent prior to 1900. After the unsuccessful strike of 1890, 
and during the depressed period which followed, the cause of unionism 
did not progress. The great scarcity of employment rendered the times un- 
propitious for organising employees, and claims for improved conditions or 
even for maintenance of former standards were rendered nugatory by the 
fact that men usually were giad to obtain employment under any tolerable 
conditions. Though by 1896 trade conditions were improving, and it was 
becoming possible again to promote the spread of unionism, few new bodies. 
were organised to replace the many which were decaying. 


During the five years prior to 1900 a demand sprang up for a measure 
of arbitration which would contain more substance than the shadowy 
enactment of 1892. The opposition of the employers and the action of 
the Legislative Council for some years kept the movement in check. 
Mr. Reid’s bill of 1894-5 failed to pass the Legislative Council, while 
the Act of 1899, which was principally conciliatory, was passed without 
any provision for the enforcement of awards, This half-hearted measure, 
however, gave no satisfaction, and agitation for a more comprehensive 
enactment continued. 


The industrial history of the State during the Inst twenty years falls more 
or less naturally into three periods—the first from 1901 to 1909, during which 
the State progressed rapidly while a cautious spirit governed its finance ; 
the second Leginning in 1910, when productive activity reached its highest 
point and remained high until 1914—a period in which the annual expenditure 
of loan money more than doubled ; the third a period of decline through the 
effects of drought and war, during which high prices and a heavy governmental 
expenditure produced an appearance and many of the effects of prosperity. 


1901—1909. 


It was in the circumstances just briefly described that the movemont 
towards union among the Australian States, which had been discussed inter- 
mittently since 1847, was consunmated. The bill embodying the proposed 
Constitution of the Commonwealth was approved by the Australian electors 
in 1899,and transmitted to the Home Government for consideration. With 
minor modifications it received the Royal Assent on 9th July, 1909, and 
came into operation on Ist January following. 
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This Constitution established in Australia a new political community with 
a wide range of powers as plenary as the Imperial Parliament could bestow. 
These powers were enumerated, and in a large measure regulated, by the 
provisions of the Constitution, and, except where it was provded that they 
should be exclusive of the powers of the States, were concurrent with them. 
To some extent a duplication of the machinery of government resulted, 
The powers of the State Legislatures continued undiminished in most 
respects, but it was provided that a law of the State should be invalid to 
the extent of any inconsistency with a law of the Commonwealth, Subject: 
to the Constitution and to the supremacy of the British Parliament, both 
the Commonwealth and the several States were to possess sovereign powers, 
and all laws of the States continued in force until superseded by valid 
Federal enactments, 


A Federal High Court was established in 1903 as a superior court for all 
Australia, and it began the important work of elucidating the principles 
of the new Federal Constitution. From its successive decisions the line of 
demarcation between State and Federal powers has gradually become clearer. 

As a natural sequence to Federation and ihe surrender of legislative 
powers, there arose a demand for a reduction in the number of members of 
the Legislative Assembly, and following a referendum in 1903, the number 
was reduced from 125 to 90. 

In 1904 an expansion of Commonwealth activities affecting the State 
occurred when the control of patents aud trade-marks was transferred, and the 
Commonwealth Court of Concilliation and Arbitration was established with 
jurisdiction in interstate industrial matters. The growth of the unions and 
their tendency to create disputes in several States simultaneously gave this 
Court ultimately an important place among the agencies affecting industrial 
conditions in New South Wales. 

Federation produced one immediate outstanding effect on the trade and 
policy of New South Wales, when, by the imposition by the Federal 
Government, of uniform customs and excise duties throughout Anstralia 
on 8th October, 1901, interstate freetrade was established, and the newly- 
adopted policy of “virtual free-trade” was supplanted by a “moderate 
protection.” 

The weight of the new taxation fell chiefly on sugar, agricultural produce, 
groceries, oils, paints, earthenware, drugs, wood, jewellery, and leather. 

Through the provision of the Federal Constitution that at least three- 
quarters of the Customs revenue of the Commonwealth should be returned 
to the States in which it was raised, a large increase in the revenue of New 
South Wales occurred. As, however, new influences in Parliament had 
induced a more liberal policy in the Government, requiring an expanded 
revenue, the Land and Income Taxes, which had been imposed in 1896 to 
replace the remitted Customs Duties, remained, and the total taxation 
imposed on the State rose from £1 18s. per head in 1898-9 to £3 0s. 6d. 
per head in 1903-4, practically the whole increase being due to the new 
tariff. 

This increased rate of taxation was maintained in order to finance the 
Old Age Pensions scheme, which required £500,000 yearly, while equal sums 
were necessary to pay the iucreases in interest charges on the public debt, 
and the State’s share of the cost of Federal Government. The buoyant 
condition of the revenue and the rapid improvement in trade, encouraged 
a revival of the policy of development, involving the expenditure of loan 
money on a large scale. A sudden expansion “in the building cf public 
works now occurred, and in 1901-2 nearly £5,000,000 of borrowed money 
were disbursed by the Government, 
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As a result of the new policy, the public debt increased between 1899 and 
1903 to nearly £77,000,000, a rise of £15,000,000 in four years ; in the 
same period the annual amount of taxation (State and Federal) collected in 
the State increased from £2,500,000 to £4,500,000, while a long-standing 
deficit, approaching £3,000,000, continued undiminished. 


This policy in regard to the public finances evoked loud protest, and led 
to the formation of a Taxpayers’ Union early in 1902, to secure economy in 
expenditure. 


Industrial activity was now rapidly increasing in New South Wales, and the 
Legislature had become occupied with an increasing volume of labour laws, 
among the most important of which were the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, 
and Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, the Early Closing Act, 1899, the Truck 
Act, 1900, and the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, while a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill failed to pass in 1902. ‘These measures, the first attempts 
to regulate conditions of employment locally, were modelled usually on 
earlier legislation of other countries. General attention, seemingly, had 
concentrated on making statutory provision for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. The new Act was based adniitted]y on an act 
passed in New Zealand in 1892, and introduced at one stroke most of the 
outstanding features of Industrial Arbitration as existent in New South 
Wales to-day. Its avowed aim was to prevent strikes and lockouts, to 
regulate effectively the working conditions of industry whenever a dispute 
arose, and to improve the status of the trade unions. 


Under the Act the machinery of the law could be set in motion, in respect: 
of matters embraced by the Act, only by and through an Industrial Union 
or anemployer. In this way unionism received a new and important status. 


A marked increase in trade-union activities now occurred, as will be seen 
from the statement beluw, which shows the number of trade-unions registered 
_ in periods from 1888 to 1903 :— 


1888-91... Mae eae ww. «84 
1892-95 .., _ 2. we 22 
1896-99 ... oe An oo 4 


1900-03 ... ea eas . I11 


Power to direct that preference in employment be given to unionists was 
granted to the Court, while strikes and lockouts were prohibited, except 
after fulfilment of certain conditions. It was not expected that the measure 
would prevent industrial disputes, but it was anticipated that inquiry and 
discussion would do much to obviate strikes. This Act remained in force 
until its expiry by effluxion of time on 30th June, 1908. 


As to its efficacy it may be noted that no amendment was made in it, 
although several were urged strongly in 1905. Again, during the operation 
of the Act no extensive strike occurred until toward the end of 1907, 
although an increasing number of smaller dislocations were reported after 
1904. But many factors were favourable to the maintenance of industrial ° 
peace, aud it is possible that the operation of the Court served only to defer 
trouble. Trade had revived, wages generally were at a much higher 
monetary level than in the previous decade, employment had improved, and 
considerable faith was placed in the arbitration system so long as the 
beneficial effects of the revival in wages continued to counteract the rise in 
the cost of the necessaries of life. 


The following statement indicates the movement of wages as compared 
with the rise in the cost of living. While the analysis is not exhaustive, it 
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is illustrative of the way in which wages revived after 1896, and it shows 
that a rapid improvement continued in the nominal wage for adult males. 
Though, in some instances, the advances were small, the cost of living did not 
cease to rise, and the effective wage throughout the period under review 
remained somewhat below the levels of 1896 and of 1911. It was about 
1907 that strikes became a common feature of industrial life :— 


Trade or Calling. | 1896. 1901. 1906. | 1909 
s. d, s. d. gs. d 8s. d 
Manufacturing— 
Boot Clickers ... fey ze perweek 35 0 37 6 43 6 49 4 
Tailors (Slop)... sis See » | 40 0 43 3 59 0 60 3 
Boilermakers... Soe ees 53 60 0 60 0 60 0 62 0 
Moulders (Iron) .., ey sey Sg 60 0 60 0 60 0 60 0 
Fitters and Turners... eae » | 66 0 ; 60 0 60 0 64 0 
Coppersmiths ... oe nee | 60 0 | 60 0 60 0 64 0 
Building, ete.— | } 
Carpenters is er es per week; 48 0 57 0 60 0 60 0 
Bricklayers iat we i e 54 0 | 66 0 66 0 66 0 
Stone-masons ... at or a 54 0 | 66 0 66 0 66 0 
Plasterers i a nes iv 42 0 57 0 60 0 60 0 
Painters ... soe Sed sas » | 42 0 54 0 56 0 60 0 
Labourers ies 5 ee $5 36 0° | 41 °0 42 0 42 0 
Rural Industries— | 
Boundary-riders per week, with keep} 20 0 | 20 0 25 0 25 0 
Farm Labourers... ne 33 12 6 16 3 25 0 25 0 
Milkers ... oes = 39 140: 15 0 16 3 21 0 
Shearers ... ws. per 100 shecp shorn} 20 0 20 0 20 0 | 24 0 
| 
Coal-mining— | 
Miners... iss ... perton (best coal)}/ 211 |; 4 2 3 6 4 2 
Wheelers... vas si “ per week) 36 0 | 42 0 | 39 0 | 45 0 
i i 
Females, with Board and enna i 
General § Servants S i 116) 1 0 15 0 15 0 
Cooks ee rs ne ees ¥e 14 0 | 20 0 17.0 | 21 0 
Index Nos., Year 1911=1000. | | 
Nominal Wage (Adult Males) ... be ace 819 | 855 883 | 939 
Effective Wage (Adult Mates): . wh ie 1057 | $90 972 | 978 
Cost of Living (Food and Rent)... ia eat 778 864 808 960 
i 


But the operation of the Arbitration Court after 1901 did much to enforce 
generally the conditions which the unions had sought vainly to secure under 
Jess favourable circumstances. The wages of lower-paid workers were raised, 
the proportion of apprentices was regulated, and the standard week of for ty- 
eight hours became more widely recognised. These considerations and the 
absence of any marked rise in the cost of living go far to explain why 
comparative industrial peace was maintained until 1907. 


One fact which is sometimes overlooked in estimating the early apparent 
success of Arbitration in New South Wales is that the system commenced to 
operate in a period of incipient prosperity, which developed in such a way 
as to favour for a number of years a continual betterment of the conditions 
of employment. Trade and commerce had reached their lowest cbb in New 
South Wales by 1896, except in the pastoral industry, and a general trade 
revival began from that date, despite the fact that wool-growing, the staple 
industry of the community, continued to sink under the weight of successive 
adverse seasons to its lowest point in 1902, 
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But a complete change had taken place in the condition of the State’s 
oversea trade. The total value of exports had increased steadily after 1886, 
when it was. £5,700,000 less than imports, to a point where in 1894 it was 
£4,700,000 in excess of imports. An inter-action then occurred, imports 
increased until in 1901, when there was considerable loading-up in anticipa- 
tion of the new Federal Tariff, and imports and exports were almost equal. 
In the succession of prosperous seasons which ensued, a marked growth in 
the export trade left considerable balances in favour of the State. The 
extent of the remarkable recovery which was made from the depression 
due to the bad conditions preceding and following 1893 may be judged from 
the following table :— 


Average Annual Value of Oversca Trade 
of New South Wales Average Annual | Average Annual 
Perlod (000 omitted). : Excess of _ | Loan Expenditure 
, Exports by Government 
(000 omitted). | (000 omitted). 
Imports. Exports. 4 i 
£ £ £ £ 

1885-89 13,514 10,624 (-) 2,890 2,634 
1895-99 12,234 16,986 i 4,752 1,766 
1900-04 15,419 18,880 3,461 3,259 
1905-09 18,733 28,265 9,532 2,116 


(— ) Excess of Imports. 


The deductions to be drawn from this table are modified by the facts that 
considerable sums of capital were imported privately from abroad between 
1885 and 1889, and that capital was withdrawn by foreign investors 
between 1895 and 1902, The general effect of the loan expenditure by the 
Government was to put into circulation considerable sums of money imported 
from abroad, and in this way to heighten the prosperity which had resulted 
from the flourishing condition of the export trade. 


A small proportion of the trade balances was due to the increasing popu- 
larity of Sydney as a port of transhipment, since a growing volume of 
merchandise from other States was finding its way thither as a convenient 
outlet. In the last period, shown above, the average exports of New 
South Wales produce—oversea and interstate—amounted to £32,779 ,000. 


These favourable developments in the external trade of New South Wales 
were not without effect on the domestic financial situation. With the 
improvement in trade, which came toward 1900, the banks steadily won 
their way back to stability. The withdrawal of foreign banking capital 
from Australia had proceeded for nine years without intermission, but 
ceased in 1901. Deposits had maintained regular increases since 1896, 
while advances had declined from the unhealthy position which they had 
oceupied prior to the crisis, until, in 1904, for the first time since 1880, they 
were actually less than deposits, and in this position they remained. The 
proportion per cent. of bank advances to deposits in this period was :— 


1901 es we 105-4 1906 en -_ 87°3 
1902 ee we =: 1048 1907 as oa 871 
1903 ie ve 1065 1908 i vet 89°5 
1904 sie see 98°6 1969 des vee 83°4 
1905 <r ea 87°5 


The net profits, as reported, of banks operating in Australasia, showed 
from 1899 onwards a persistent increase, both in their aggregate and in 
ratio to the paid-up capital, and bank clearances in Sydney expanded by 
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75 per cent. in the ten years ended 1904. The great improvement in 
business conditions is shown by the fact that, after the year 1900, bank- 
ruptcies were fewer, and less serious, These facts appear from the following 
table :— 


Soa 1894, 1901. 1904. 1907. 1909. 
Trading Banks— 
Deposits... .. £ (millions)! 29:8 33°38 33°3 | = 42°8 46-1 
Advances... Nas ” 37°4 35°71 32°8 37°2 38°5 
Clearances ... ae ag 10] -2* 167°7 1778 234°2 240°6 
- Savings Banks— 
Depositors ... No. (thousands)! 190 — 806 350 422 460 
Deposits... . £ (millions) 72 11:8 132 17'5 20°2 
Limited Liability Companies— } 
Number formed _,.. wee tae 90 88 127 189 ; 251 
Nominal Capital ... £ (millions) t 18 | 28 38 | 68 
Bankruptcies— 
Sequestrations on .. No! 1,465 438 461 333 366 
Deficiencies ... £ (thousands)! "856 104 =| «188 67 86 
* From 18th January, } Not available. 


With this improvement came a revival in investment. The bank rate of 
interest for fixed deposits for twelve months had been reduced from 5 per 
cent. in 1892 to 3 per cent. in 1896, where it remained until 1903, when a 
rise of 4 per cent. occurred. 


The withdrawal of English capital from local investments after 1893, and 
the consequent difficulty in negotiating loans abroad, induced the Government 
and corporations to make moderate loan issues on the local market, which 
was already feeling the pressure of an expansion in trade. This growth of 
private investment and of public borrowing had the effect of hardening what 
for years had been an easy money market, so that in August, 1901, the State 
was obliged to raise its rate of interest on funded stock to 34 per cent. 
Though ‘the primary industries and the export trade had flourished since 
1889, several causes were operating to raise the value of money still further ; 
investment proceeded, British capital remained timid, and the bad season of 
1902 resulted in less fresh capital being available for investment. 


Thus, early in 1903, a rise in the minimum mortgage ratefrom 4 to 42 per 
cent. occurred, and local i issues of Government loans could obtain little better 
than par for if per cent., while borrowing on the English market again became 
difficult. The benefit cf the purging which the State had experienced in 
1893 and subsequént years now began to manifest itself in a distinct move- 
ment towards development from within. The commerce and industry of the 
State, instead of being dependent for stability, as it had been in the eighties, 
on the injudicious introduction of large amounts of borrowed capital, both 
public and private, tended, for a time, to find a surer support in the accumu- 
lations which resulted from the high productive activity of the community, 
favoured by good seasons. 


The great economic changes which had come over the Old World did 
not manifest themselves in industry in New South Wales until toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, when a transformation was wrought 
in the condition of the community.. Manufactories developed rapidly, 
and, while the population increased in all ‘divisions, the rate of growth 
was fhaters in the towns than in the country, and from 1881 onwards the 
disparity between urban and rural population grew in a remarkable manner, 
so that the centre of gravity of the population moved from rural to urban 
centres. The-full importance of this change is difficult to gauge; but a 
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consideration of its numerical extent is instructive. This is afforded by the 
following table, which shows the distribution of population and employment 
at the Census periods from 1891 to 1911 :— 


| 
= | 1891. | 1901, | 1911. 
- : Me 
Urban Population... 0.000. | 740,151 | 933,394 | 1,227,297 
Rural ; a3 es | 378,099 | 413,326 4} 411,281 
Industrial Wor ers “| 136,817 ; 146,688 208,014 
Primary Producers (excluding Miners) .. 116,027) | 134,472 | 164,519 
) 


‘| | 


As the State developed, and new forces arcse in politics, the question of 
land settlement received increasing attention at the hands of the Legislature. 
The virtual failure of the Acts of ‘1861, 1884, and 1889 to promote genuine 
settlement, and to prevent the further accretion of large estates, had been 
brought about by the practice of “ dummying,” and by a profitable traffic in 
land carried on for the most part by the persons whom the Acts were 
designed to benefit. 

The flow of population toward the towns and cities which had commenced 
during the ’seventies, continued unabated, and the establishment of a large 
population on the vast areas of under-populated land was steadily becoming a 
more difficult task, yet a task of more vital importance. An Act of 1895 
had introduced sonie new principles whose operation was beneficial, but it 
fell far short of a solution of the problem. The grant of homestead selections 
and of settlement leases, and the imposition of a residential condition on 
conditional purchases of land, however, had the effect of stimulating some fresh 
and permanent settlement, and of restricting land speculation which had 
developed into a recognised evil. 

New elements were ertering into the land question. The extension of 
wheat-growing made possible largely by the discoveries of the foremost 
agricultural experimentalist of the State, William Farrer, the rise of 
the dairying industry, stimulated by gaining access to markets over 
sea, the introduction of dry-farming, and of irrigation methods, made 
possible a large expansion in the primary industries of the State, and 
rendered the matter of land settlement and utilisation more urgent and more. 
complex. 

Effective land settlement involved three things—that plenty of suitable 
land should be available, that settlers with small means should be assisted 
financially, and that alienation, which had always tended to swell large 
estates, should be prevented. 

The problem was attacked in a new way in 1901 through the Closer 
Settlement Act, which empowered the Minister for Lands to acquire private 
lands or Crown leases offered for sale, and to subdivide and dispose of such 
lands in small lots on a leasehold tenure. The power of compulsory acqui- 
sition was not bestowed and the Act remained practically inoperative. It 
was repealed in 1904 by a more thorough-going enactment containing 
provision for compulsory resumption of private lands and for disposal ot 
them in smaller lots, but not necessarily on a leasehold basis. 

In 1899 steps had been taken by the sale of inscribed stock to provide a 
fund from which the State might. make advances of money ou terms advan- 
tageous to settlers in need of assistance, The maximum amount which might 
be granted to any one settler was raised to £1,500 in 1902. Considerable 
use was made of this scheme, and in the next six years nearly one thousand 
advances, on the average, were made annually. 

Reconsideration was also given to the condition of the occupiers of land 
in the less-favoured Western Division, who, it was felt, required generous 
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treatment in view of the especial difficulties confronting them. The ad- 
ministration of these lands was placed under a separate authority, and a 
lease tenure of forty years’ duration granted at a low annual rental, based on 
the carrying capacity of the land. , 

The occurrence of unfavourable pastoral seasons had synchronised with low 
prices, and had depressed the wool industry and through it the general 
prosperity of the State, in the late years of the nineteenth century. 

The value of wool had fallen over a period of thirty years, inasmuch as 
the average price per pound realised for greasy wool in London during the 
three preceding decades had been: — 


d. 
1871-80 oa ie ves 11-1 
1881-90 aag cay we 94 
1891-1900... ete ay 86 


After 1900 the rapidly growing demand for wool changed the direction of 
the price tendency, and a succession of good seasons, almost unbroken for ten 
years, were the contributing sources of a markedly increased production of 
Cie which was the outstanding characteristic of the years which followed 

The extent of the improvement in the wool-trade after 1902 is clear from 
the following table :— 


. Production of Wool. 
‘Year Number of Be 
js Shecp. | 
Weight. | Value. 
i 
| lbs. | x 
(millions) | (millions) { (millions) 
1897 43°9 303°3 81 
1902 26°6 217°4 74 
1907 44:5 867°4 17-2 


However, the production of wool was now assuming a less important place 
among the factors governing the prosperity of the State. It remained 
dominant, but a considerable alteration bad taken place in the nature of the 
export trade between the years 1896 and 1900, and minerals, wheat, butter, 
and meat now exerted a favourable influence on the trade balance. The 
values per head of the principal articles exported oversea in 1896 and 1900 
respectively were :— 


Articles, 1898. 1900. 
t 

s. d. s. d. 
Wool ll7 2 94 0 
Meat ig a 8 10 11 4 
Wheat and Flour 0 6 3.9 
Butter : wee 1 3 6 5 
Silver and Lead... 27 11 38 3 
Coal and Coke ... 7 4 9 4 
Copper 3 2 7 4 


The severe drought of 1902 had a disastrous effect on the primary 
ndustries, and consummated the series of misfortunes which had beset the 
State since 1893, The wheat yield reached only one and a half million 
bushels, and, to meet local requirements, it became necessary to import wheat 
and flour from abroad on a large scale, so that wheat at 6s. 3d. per bushel 
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was at a higher price that for twenty-six years. At, the same time. the 
absence of wheat for export and the losses of sheep caused a considerable 
decrease in the tutal value of the State’s exports. To assist the farmers who 
had lost heavily in the drought, the Government in 1903 acquired and dis- 
tributed large quantities of seed-wheat. 

The heavy yield of wheat in the new season—a yield almost as large as in any 
two previous years combined—at once made good the losses entailed, and de- 
monstrated that the new industry was established on a sure foundation. 
The pastoral industry made a slower but none the Jess remarkable recovery, 
because, within three seasons, the flecks of the State imcreased by fifty 
per cent., while the producrion of wool showed an even larger proportionate 
expansion. In the dairying industry a similar improvement appeared, and, 
since a revival in the prices of metals early in 1903 had stimulated the mining 
industry, a long period of general prosperity in the primary industries was 
ushered in. The extent of this improvement may be gauged by a con- 
sideration of the value of production per bead in Various years, 


| 


Industry. | 901. | 1906. 1910. 

len a/€s.d,/£5. a. 

Pastoral re 9 2 1/13 5 6; 13 0 8 
Agricultural 6s | 5 8 3} 5 1 3) 517 6 
Dairying and Farmyard... 2 6 8| 3 0 9| 314 4 
Mining ae aa .| 43 1; 5 6 7] 5 4 8 
Manufacturing 7 2 6 | 8 0.5|10 7 9 
All Industries... 28 12 0/36 1 0) 3915 7 


Anew Government had been elected in 1904 largely on its declared policy of 
economy in expenditure, but a temporary curtailment of borrowing had become 
necessary by considerations other than policy. In 1903 the London money 
market had hardened to such an extent that further loans could be raised 
only at prohibitive rates, and the outbreak of the RussoJapanese War 
imposed a further strain. A similar condition existed locally. In these 
circumstances the expenditure of borrowed money fell off precipitately, and 
from 1903 it declined continuously until 1907, when it reached its lowest 
point since 1878. 

The persistent growth of the financ’al operations of the Government in 
these years, the drastic changes wrought in the conduct of the State’s 
finance, and the variations of the general policy pursued, are reflected in the 
following table :—— 


Heading dias sorse | al ues, | aA ae 
(thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) 
Average Annual Revenue... is ot 11,041 | 12 743 13,625 
Average ,, Expenditure Sa 1,131 | 12,271 14,692 
Average ,, Excess of Revenue ove ! 
Expenditure ia oe is aes 472 
Average Annual Excess of Expenditure 
over Revenue... ae ae Sat 90 os 1,667 
Average Annual Amount of Loan Money | 
Expended ig A ealip wales, ha 3,682 1,499 | 2,907 
{ 
1901, 1905, 1909. 
£ £ £ 
Public Debt (per cerpita) ... a 49°3 56°6 568 
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The large deficit shown for the year 1908-09 was due to the transference 
of £1,000,000 to the Closer Settlement Fund and of £861,000 to the Public 
Works Fund during the year. 

A careful policy was pursued, with the result that there was after 1905 a 
series of surpluses of .revenue over expenditure after a long and almost 
unbroken succession of deficits. Provision was made for a sinking fund in 
1904, and the first step taken toward the reduction of the accumulated 
deficiency which had burdened the State’s accounts for many years. Con- 
tinued economy replaced the accumulated deficiency, which in June, 1904, 
amounted to £2,500,000, with a surplus of nearly £500,000 within a period 
of four years, at the end of which (in 1908) a considerable remission of 
taxation was made. The exemption from taxation of earned incomes was 
raised to £1,000, certain stamp duties Were abolished, and the land-tax 
was given up in favour of the newly established local governing bodies. 
These remissions in the State sphere were, however, counterbalanced 
by the imposition on 8th August, 1967, of increased indirect taxation in the 
form of Customs duties by the Commonwealth Government, and there 
resulted a considerable increase in the amount of revenue returned to the 
State. 

The existence of a flourishing condition in the Governmental revenue and 
the prosperous circumstances of the State led to a cautious resumption of 
public works construction. But after 1908, a rapid growth in the expendi- 
ture of loan money commenced. 


Other factors operated in these years to give questions of finance prominence 
in public attention, As the Commonwealih Government began to exercise 
its functions, its growing expenditure left less and less beyond the 
statutory three-quarters of Customs revenue to be returned to the States, 
the major portion of whose revenue proper was thus derived. The pay- 
ment of Customs revenue to the States, above the strict requirements 
of the Constitution, ceased altogether on Ist July, 1908, and was devoted 
by the Commonwealth to defence and to the establishment of a trust 
fund, from which the prospective old-age pension expenditure was to 
be met. 


The policy of the Government elected in 1904, tended to favour rural 
development, and its comprehensive legislative programme included a range 
of land measures and amendments, local government extension, the construc- 
tion of Burren Juck dam and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, while the 
policy of assisted immigration, which had been dormant for twenty years, was 
revived in 1905. Under this scheme ncarly 41,000 immigrants were introduced 
in the next seven years. The legislation of the Commonwealth had already 
put an end to the introduction of coloured labour from the islands of the 
Pacific, and had prevented effectively the further influx of Asiatics. The 
protection of Australian industries was also a matter of Federal activity, and 
although the “New Protection” policy adopted in 1906 led to a large 
increase in the amount of indirect taxation by the imposition of heavier 
import duties, yet it secured a considerable benefit to Australian industries, 
which were assisted further by the grant of bounties on production. The 
first large iron works in the State were established at Lithgow in 
1907. 

The manufacturing industry had entered on a period of progress in 1903, 
which accelerated after 1905. In the nine years ended 1909 more than four 
million pounds worth of new plant was introduced, 25,000 additional hands 
were employed, and the value of the output increased by nine-and-a-half 
million pounds, or by nearly 100 per cent. This rapid expansion occurred 
chiefly in the textile, metal, and printing trades, and was, therefore, a 
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genuine extension of manufactories proper, rather than a mere enlargement 
of existing processes. The development is apparent from the following 
figures of the manufacturing industry : — 


Number of a Value added 
, ° Val f Number - Value 
near: at ue Plant. iimuloved: of Output. Ba 
| ie i 
£ ' £ + 
(thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) 
1901 sty 3,367 5,861 66,230 24,395 9,742 
1965 oad 3,700 8,032 72,175 27,850 ' 10,631 
1909 ae 4,581 10331 | 91,702 40,242 | 14,536 


Prosperity, however, was not confined to the factories. Splendid seasons 
had facilitated a speedy improvement in the primary industries after 1902, 
and the beneficial effects of a rapidly-growing production were emphasised by 
a steady advance in market prices for “wool and metals, The adverse season 
of 1907 was not severe enough to interfere materially with the general 
progress, although, concurrently with the restric'ed output of pastoral and 
agricultural products, the world market for wool and metals again fell off 
appreciably during 1908 and 1909, as a result of the American financial 
crisis of 1907. 


The variations in production and prices of primary goods were-—- 


_— | 1801, | 1905, 1910. 
j 
awe ceecerss 2 7 Ree ae cates rae 
Production— 
Wool ... ist «Ib. (millions}} 310-1 297-1 4153 
Wheat ... es bush. (millions)| 14°8 20°7 27°9 
Butter ... a .» 1b, (millions)} 391 | 53-0 766 
Coal .. 4 .., ton(millions) 60) 66; 82 
Prices— 
Wool, Greasy, Import Value, s. d s. d. s. d 
United Kingdom ... wv. perlb.! 0 83: 0102] 0101 
Wheat, Sydney, February ...perbush. 2 7 | 3 4$| 4 12 
Butter, Sydney a | 
Wholesale ... .. perlb.| 0106] 0 16:2} 0110 
Coal, Best, Sydney average: | 
Wholesale’ ... «+ perton) 11 9 | 13 0 | 13 8 


t 


These developments encouraged a condition of ‘trade highly favourable to 
the State. Between 1902 and 1909 the volume of shipping entered and 
cleared at New South Wales ports increased by nearly 50 per cent., exports 
oversea more than doubled, while imports grew by only 38 per cent. For 
nine successive years a large excess of exports over imports, amounting in all 
to a value of seventy-five million pounds sterling, was shown. Coupled with 
a policy of strict economy in Government expenditure, these factors soon 
produced signs of a large accumulation of money in the State, and, in the 
absence of heavy investment, produced a condition of monetary ease early in 
1905 which lasted until 1908 In April, 1906, the bank rate for fixed 
deposits for one year was again reduced to 3 per cent., where it remained 
until 1912, The volume of business transacted by the banks grew rapidly, 
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while at the same time a rapid increase occurred in the gold reserves, the 
amount of which, and the proportion to total liabilities to the public, is 
shown below :— 


Proportion to 


| 
Year, is Gold Reserve. | total Liabilities. 
= —- ae aoe 
(nitions). | per cent. 
880 : a7 15°4 
1900 : 61 18-0 
1910 | 13-0 24'8 
I 


Prices of raw materials and manufactured goods began to rise in 1899 in 
the world’s markets. There grew up an urgent demand for gold, and the 
question of the adequacy of gold reserves and coinage facilities assumed a 
new and more important phase. 


In America the financial crisis of 1907 was followed by a short period of 
stagnation, which induced a temporary fall in the prices of the important 
staples of the worid, including wool and metals, for, of the industrial metals, 
the United States at this time consumed 44 per cent. of the world’s output. 
In London, Government stocks suffered a further heavy decline, from which 
they did not recover completely, and increased interest charges on new loans 
ultimately resulted. The depreciation in stocks may briefly be indicated 
thus (the quotations are as at July of each year) :-— 


i ( 


1896. | 1902. 1907. 1909. 
Highest | Close of | American 
Point. | Boer War. | Crisis. 
| 
Consols (24 percent.) ...; 1122 | 954 824 844 
New South Wales Stocks } 
(3 percent.) a. wel 103 943 87 88 
= t 1 


The new turn of events did not at once affect the general level of prices 
locally, but the improved markets for Australian produce abroad brought 
into being the conditions necessary to permit a rise in prices , viz., prosperity 
and demand. These factors foperated fitfully in the first decade of the 
century, always tending to inflate prices, but not causing any sudden 
advances such as those which later characterised the war period. It was 
mot until 1906 that the new trend began to assume definite direction, and 
that the subject of prices assumed a place of leading importance in the 
economy of the day. That year was described as one of “high average cost 
of commodities,” and discussion arose as to whether a new and higher range 
of values was being established. ‘To this speculation point was added by 
the fact that almost every nation of the world was participating in an 
extraordinary prosperity, while unprecedented industrial activity existed. 


New South Wales had recovered but slowly from the financial and 
industrial upheavals of the early ‘nineties. But, when the change set in, it 
proceeded rapidly, especially after 1905, when the effect of the severe 
drought of 1902 had worn off. The volume of production in relation to 
population rose steadily, and reached its highest point in 1910. In this 
increasing’ production of wealth lay the keynote of the prosperity of the 
times, for the value of production to the producers expanded, on the whole, 
little faster than the productive activity, and prosperity was not due, as in 
later years, to any rapid rise in prices. ‘These conclusions are apparent from 
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the following table of index numbers which show the value and relative 
quantity of production in various years :— 


Value of Production per head. Volume of Production per head. * 

~ Index Numbers (1911=1000). Index Numbers (1911 =1000), 
ear 
| Primary \Manufacturin g All Primary Manufacturing All. 
Industries. | Industry. Industries. Industries. Industry. Industries. 

1901 755 | 620 | 716 819 686 781 
1803 794 | 593 ! 736 823 569 750 
1905 | 874 | 635 | 805 87281 817 
1907 i 1059 ' 772 | 976 939 \ 771 891 
1910 =| «1083, | S903, | 996 =| 1078 = || = 906 |= 1029 


t 


® The term ‘volume of produ--tion per head,” or “ relative productive activity,” signifies the quantity 
of production per head of population inesch year. It is aseertained by dividing the actual value of pro- 
duction by the production price index numbers of the year, and relating the quotient to the population. 
(See chapter “ Employment and Production”). 


_ In addition to this rise of prosperity, other factors, such as general world 
prosperity, the development of trade unions, and the change in the employ- 
ment and distribution of the population of New South Wales, were operating 
to bring about a change in the bases of prices and wages. The effects were 
not marked at first, but toward the close of this period they began to assume 
aspects of great importance, 


The effects of the altered conditions were first felt in a rise in the prices 
realised for durable merchandise—manufactured goods, and the raw materials 
which composed them—while articles destined for direct consumption showed 
only seasonal variations. This condition was, on the whole, highly favourable 
to local trade, which depended largely on the prives realised for exports. The 
increases were somewhat greater in raw waterials than in manufactured 
goods, and for this reason the prices of Australian produce rose more than 
those of goods which were imported. Considered from the standpoint of 
consumption in New South Wales, the increases in wholesale prices after 
1901 are shown in the following table of index numbers, 1911 being the 
basic year, and represented by 1000 :— 


Commodities, | 1901. | 1965. | 1909, 
Australian ... aa 903 | 945 1045 
Imported ... oes 906 910 955 
All Commodities ...| 904 933 1014 


' 


But a movement in the same direction had also begun locally in 1899 in 
foodstuffs and in rents, so that some importance now began to attach to 
considerations of the cost of living. This may be illustrated simply by the 
retail prices of the more important articles of food and the average rent paid 
in Sydney. 


Commodity, 1899, 1901. | = 1903. 1907. 1909. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s, d. a, d. 

Bread, 2-Ib, loaf 03 | 0 23] 0 34] 0 3 | O 33 

Beef ... .-perlb.| 0 34] 0 5 0 54) 0 53) O 5s 
Butter... bee 9) 1 0 1 0 1 2 11 1 24 

Sugar ... ae 0 24) 0 23) 0 24); O 24) O 2 
- Tea... eae 1 6 1 3 1 3 1 3 13 - 
Milk ... ..perqt} O 4 0 4 0 44/ 0 44! 0 42 

House Rent— 

5rooms,..perwk.| 12 6 {13 7 | 18 8 | 14 8 | 1410 
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Thus the prosperity of trade was accompanied by an increase in the cost 
of the necessaries of life, which slowly and inevitably depreciated the pur- 
chasing power of wages, so that a new and more compelling force tending to 
raise nominal wages was now added to the desire to improve the standard 
of life, which had previously animated unionism in its efforts to secure 
concessions, 

In the earliest decisions of the Arbitration Court the condition of the 
industry was the principal factor considered in making awards, but a new 
and important principle of wage-determination was introduced on the advent 
of Mr. Justice Heydon to the Presidency of the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration in 1905. A pronouncement was made in favour of fixing 
wages by reference to the cost of living. his new principle was established. 
definitely in 1907 through a provision of the Commonwealth Parliament that 
an excise duty should be imposed on agricultural machinery manufactured 
in Austialia, but remitted where the remuneration of labour was “fair and 
reasonable” as determined by certain authorities: The question as to what 
was ‘‘fair and reasonable ” came for determination before Mr. Justice Higgins, 
President of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, with respect to Victorian 
‘conditions, The test which he applied in the case of unskilled labourers was 
involved in the question: What wage would suffice to meet “the normal 
needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
commnnity?” On this principle he fixed the fair and reasonable wage for 
an unskilled labourer at the sum of 7s. per day, assuming an average family 
of “about five” persons. This rate was known afterwards throughout 
Australia as the ‘‘ Harvester Wage.” 

Although an adverse decision as to the legality of the provisions of the 
Federa] Parliament which authorised this investigation was made shortly 
afterwards, the rate of seven shillings per day determined upon as a minimum 
was adopted by the arbitration tribunals of this State as the basis of their. 
awards, and paynient was in some measure adjusted to needs, while a 
standard living wage, that is, a wage based on the reasonable requirements 
of an assumed average family, was ultimately adopted. “Previously, though 
unskilled labourers usually had been awarded seven shillings per day, in 
some other unskilled occupations,.smaller sums had on occasions been 
awarded. But these callings now generally benefited, as the uew basis 
came to be adopted in future awards. 

The cases quoted on page 581 indicate that the general tendency in wage- 
adjustment was towards a levelling-up of rates by the improvement of the 
position of skilled but low-paid workers, ¢.g, the tailors and boot-clickers 
‘obtained in the eight years following the introduction of industrial arbitration 
increases exceeding 40 per cent., while the wages of bricklayers, carpenters, 
boilermakers, and labourers, who, in 1900, were all more highly paid, 
remained almost stationary. - 

Meanwhile undesirable practices had grown up in the employment of 
women and young persons in dressmaking and miilinery in certain factories 
and shops. An oflicial return* of the employees in dressmaking and 
millinery workrooms in the Metropolitan area showed that 137 females, em- 
ployed nominally as apprentices, reccived no pay at all, 38 received less than 
2s, 6d. per week, and 365 received from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week, while in 
the Newcastle district conditions were even worse. Remedy was applied by 
the Minimum Wage Act, 1908, which provided that no person within the 
definition of ‘‘ workman” or ‘“‘shop-assistant” should be employed at a wage 
of less than 4s. per week. 

The operation of the Arbitration Act had heen watched with keen interest, 
and it soon became clear that it would provide ground for considerable 


*N.S.W. Hansard, 8th October, 1908, p. 1538. 
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contention between employers and employees. ‘The latter were anxious to 
obtain through the Arbitration Court a complete regulation of industry, 
while in many instances their employers were averse to the extension of the 
functions of the Court beyond the strict powers conferred by the Act. 


As a result, considerable litigation centred round the operations of the 
Arbitration Court, flaws were discovered in the Act, and the work of the 
Court was hampered and disorganised ; while it had become apparent from 
the outset that, as constituted, it could not hope to deal expeditiously with 
the large volume of w ork with which it was faced. 


The general inclination to refer disputes and even matters not in dispute 
to the Court was manifested by the rush of applications, and until 1904 
virtual industrial peace reigned. In that year seven small dislocations of 
industry occurred ; in the following year the number probably exceeded. 
twenty, of which the most important was a strike of wheelers in the New- 
castle district. Disputes continued on a small scale throughout 1906, while 
the year 1907 witnessed an increase both in the number and magnitude of 
dislocations. The coal trade was frequently disturbed by small disputes, 
until the general discontent at arbitration delays involved the northern coal 
fields in a general strike lasting eleven days in November, 1907. This was 
the first of a series of large disturbances which have occurred so frequently 
since in this vital industry. The records of strike occurrences point to the 
existence of a state of continual discontent among mine employees, and to 
a disposition among them to favour strikes. 


It was becoming increasiugly apparent by 1908 that the limited scope of 
the Arbitration Court had availed only to defer trouble in industry, and that 
delay or failure in obtaining awards was acting as an irritant to the unions, 
which began to adopt the strike as a method of gaining access to the Court, 
or of directly attaining their ends. 


The discontent in the coal trade culminated in a general strike on all the 
coalfields of the State in November, 1909. Twenty thousand coal-miners 
were involved, and the trouble lasted four months, ending with the reference 
of the miners’ grievances to arbitration. Earlier in that year a strike of 
2,500 metalliferous miners occurred at Broken Hill against a reduction of 
wages in accordance with a fall in the prices of metals. Besides these large 
strikes many minor dislocations are on record. In all, during 1909 a total 
of 2,116,000 working days was lost in New South Walea on account of strikes, 
and this total was not exceeded until 1917. 


Thus the first measure providing machinery of arbitration in New South 
Wales ran its course with unremedied defects, and expired in June, 1908, 
amid a serious outcrop of strikes. Certain advocates of arbitration claimed 
that.an attempt had been made to nullify the effectiveness of the Act by 
omitting to amend it as necessity arose. But now the prevailing discontent, 
the increase in the number of strikes, and the extent of the industrial 
trouble, were accepted by the Government as evidence that a complete change 
of system was necessary. To that end the Industrial Disputes Act was 
passed, introducing a new scheme on the patiern of the Wages Boards of 
Victoria, the outstanding feature of which had been the settlement of disputes 
at ‘‘round-table” conferences. ‘Tne scope of the new system was very wide, 
and aimed not only to provide for the prompt settlement of disputes, but to 
afford means for the determination of any industrial matter with a minimum 
of legislation and formality. Stringent penalties were provided against 
striking or fostering a strike. 

But industrial peace was not secured, and the determined measures taken 
against striking failed to prevent or end the strike of coal-miners in 1909, 
although several of the leaders were imprisoned. The small deterrent effects 
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of the prohibition against striking, especially in the mining industry, may be 
judged from the following statement and from similar figures for later years :— 


Non-mining Industries, | Mining Industries. 
Year. lames ~ 
\ Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Dislocations. Working Days Lost. Dislocations. Working Days Lost. 
*1907 I 712 30 204, 966 
1908 51 106,683 130 130,746 
1909 43 47,047 85 1,969,920 


* July to December, 


A considerable development in the organisation of employees took place 
after 1900. The Act of 1901 had been very effestive in promoting the growth 
of unionism, which hitherto had maintained a struggling existence. 

It is probable that not more than sixty unions had survived the trying 
period of the ‘nineties. But in 1901 the whole movement was galvanised into a 
new life by the advent of the system of arbitration, which brought an improved 
status to the unions, and enlarged the possibilities which now attached to 
combined action, New unions were formed rapidly, while existing bodies 
gained members and recovered their lost vigour. Jn 1904 there were 152 
active trade-unions in existence, with a total membership approaching 80,000. 

The force of the new inipulse to unionism had exhausted itself by 1905, 
but a steady and persistent growth then began, of which the principal features 
were the consolidation and expansion of existing unions. In the five years, 
1905 to 1909, the total membership rose from 80,000 to 127,000. 

This activity was principally confined to employees. Whereas in 1902 
there were 2,302 members of employers’ industrial unions, there were only 
3,229 in 1907. 

But the movement towards organisation in trade and industry did not 
leave employers of labour and leaders of industrial enterprise disunited, 
although their associations usually were not registered even when eligible 
for registration. 

Among employers there were two main kinds of associations—those 
furmed to promote combined action in labour matters, which usually were 
registered, and those formed to facilitate the more effective prosecution of 
business, which usually were not registered. Since 1900 considerable 
activity had existed in the latter respect, and, while many associations were 
formed for the promotion of common interests apart from price-fixing, there 
continued in existence, or were newly established, price-controlling bodies in 
the following trades and industries :—Brickmaking, shipping, tobacco, coal, 
timber, sugar-refining, and jam-making, while powerful interests were, for a 
time at least, united in the wholesale meat industry. 

A further expression of the tendency to associate in business is to be 
found in the extension of co-operative societies and the formation of public 
companies. Between 1901 and 1909 the number of co-operative societies 
increased from twenty-five to forty, while in the same period 1,466 new 
limited companies were registered, 

The period of progress and prosperity which had continued for ten years 
and had done so much to restore the State to a sound position, now 
manifested signs of decline, though some of the important changes which it - 
had induced continued, The exhaustion of the beneficial forces hitherto 
operating was evident from the facts that the pastoral industry reached in 1910 
the highest point attained since 1896 and declined thereafter ; the margin of 
exports over imports diminished rapidly until, by 1911, it had practically 
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vanished ; and the series of good seasons, begun in 1903, were replaced by a 
succession less propitious. While the fundamental forces necessary to a 
continued prosperity were failing, there was no serious decline in productive 
activity until drought and war combined in 1914-15. But subsidiary 
movements which had taken their rise in the activity of these forces, now 
exerted a more powerful influence on the trend of events. 

The rise in the cost of living, which hitherto had been at a steady rate, 
accclerated after 1907, and constituted an important element of difficulty in 
the problem of wage-adjustment. The annual expenditure of loan money on 
public works expanded rapidly, and Governmental expenditure tended more 
and more to exceed revenue ; a large increase in private spending expressed 
itself in the form of increased imports, and a period of very considerable invest- 
ment opened ; the formation of new enterprises placed an added drain on the 
resources of the State, and the rapid increase in State and Federal expenditure 
led to the imposition of heavier taxation. 

At this juncture in the fortunes of the State, Parliament expired, and 
in 1910 the first Labour Government was elected. Earlier in the year the 
Labour Party had obtained its first working majority in the Federal 
Parliament. 


1910-1914. 


The continued prosperity of the past five years now led to an abanidon- 
ment of the policy of economy, and encouraged a profuse expenditure, both 
public and private. In the previous pericd the volume of production per 
head had expanded rapidly as the effects of the drought of 1902 wore off. 
Primary production attained its greatest intensity in 1910, and the manufac- 
turing industry in 1913. Thereafter, both industries lost vitality, and later, 
during the war, a heavy fall occurred in the relative productive activity of the 
community, 

The decline which ensued was, in a measure, presaged by the trend of. 
events in the period at present under review, which closed amid all the diffi- 
culties consequent on the outbreak of war, and the immediate depression of a 
severedrought. Pastoral production manifested signs of decline, but a shrink- 
age of the national income was averted by an improvement in the market 
for metals in 1912, an expansion of the manufacturing and agricultural 
industries, and a recovery in the wool market. Expenditure, ] owever, tended 
to grow faster than income, and this period, reaping the benefit of the previous 
good seasons, showed a greater apparent prosperity than its true basis in 
production warranted. 

This apparent prosperity was due more to a rise in prices—which supported 
a steady increase in monetary wages—than to any other single factor ; and 
prices henceforth played a very large part in raising from year to year the 
value of production. The following table illustrates these facts :— 


Value of Production per head. Volume of Production per head. 
Index Numbers, 1911=1000. Index Nunibers, 1911= 1000. 
Year, = j a 
Primary | Manufacturing All Primary Manufacturing All 
Industries. | Industry. Industries, Industri¢s, Industry. Industries, 
= ) 
1910 1033 903 996 1078 | 906 1029 
1911 1000 1000 1090 * 1000 | 1000 1000 
1912 1052 1123 1073 987 } 995 990 
1913 1058 1129 1079 989 | 1033 | 1002 
i 


The rapid extension in the construction of public works in the State, 
which had begun in 1909, was continued, and the expansive policy was 
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marked in December, 1910, by the authorisation of loans amounting to 
nearly £5,000,000, including large sums for railway construction, closer 
settlement, water and sewerage services, and harbour improvements, Rail- 
way operations extended to the duplication of existing trunk lines, the 
construction of the North Coast line, and of a number of shorter lines in the 
more settled parts of the State. 


Throughout the period the loan expenditure by the Government grew 
rapidly, and perhaps this was opportune for the State. While the value of 
exports remained stationary, though at a much higher level than it had’ 
ever before maintained, the value of imports rose rapidly, until it exceeded 
considerably that of exports in 1914. The growth of Governmental expendi- 
ture now provided some of the meaus whereby that large circulation of money, 
formerly due to the flourishing condition of the oversea trade, was maintained, 
and did much to ward off the danger of a collapse in local prosperity, 
although it did not prevent a certain hardening in the local money market 
in 1912. An interesting comparison reflecting the extent of these influences 
may be made thus :— . 


{ 
Expenditure of 
Value of-— Loan Money by 
Year, Government. 
inports, Exports, eile een 
| £ £ £ £ 
(million). | (million). | (million). (million). 
1910 23°2 32°0 88 3°9 
1911 | 27°3 32°2 4-9 5°5 
1912 32°3 33°0 7 77 
1913 32°4 32°8 “4 9-1 
1914 315 29°0 (—) 2°5 70 


(—) Excess of imports. 


The exports in 1911 and 1912 each included an approximate value of three 
million pounds in gold, bullion, and specie, and the decline in exports in 1914 
was due to the combined effects of drought and war. The rapid increase in 
imports was due mainly to a greater demand for materials needed in the new 
growth of commercial development, and resulted largely from increased 
importation of machinery, implements, vehicles, building materials, metals, 
mineral oils, chemicals, and other manufactures, although large increases 
occurred also in dress, vegetable foodstuffs, tobacco, and drink. Two main 
causes operated to prevent a further expansion in the value of the State’s 
exports oversea. The steady diminution in the flocks of sheep, which had set 
in after 1909, resulted in 1911 and the ensuing years, in a decline in the 
_ production of wool, while a heavy fall in metal values had led to a practical 
cessation of export, which was not resumed until 1912. The largely- 
increased production of wheat was counteracted to some extent by a fall in 
values below that of the closing years of the preceding period. 


Though the productive activity of the community did not show any further 
improvement after 1910, it continued on a high plane until 1913, and many 
of the outward signs of increasing prosperity in the community continued. 
A large increase in bank advances had taken place, but an expansion 
almost as great had occurred in deposits, which still continued cn a satis- 
factory scale. Again, the volume of business transacted, as measured by 
clearances, showed rapid expansion, and a remarkable outburst of business 
activity. was made evident from the formation of many new. limited 
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| 1910. | 1912. 1y14. 
Trading Banks— | | 
Deposits .. & (millions)! 51°9 57°2 62:0 
Advances ved 95 40°8 (477 Als 
Clearances .., i. 974-3 | 330°6 353°1 
‘Savings Banks— i 
Depositors ... No. (thousands) 478 i 577 718 
Deposits ; . £ (millions) 20°8 26°5 332 
Limited Liability Companies formed . No. 329 432 354 
Nominal Capital £ (millions) 70 13'9 74 
Bankruptcies— 
Sequestrations as ww No. 825 359 375 
Deficiencies £ (thousands) 57 57 182 


That this prosperity was general in the community is apparent 
The development may be indicated in the 


The growing industrial and commercial activity, coupled with the occur- 
rence of a drought in New South Wales in 1912, caused an appreciable rise 
in interest rates, The bank rate for fixed deposits for twelve months was 
raised from 3 to 34 per cent. early in 1912; the Government Savings Bank 
rate was raised to 34 per cent, some months later; anda 4 per cent, loan 
was raised by the Government of New South Wales in London at 994, and 
followed by another at 98 in 1913, and still another at 96 in January, 1914, 
just before a favourable change in the market in February. Local invest- 
ments in Government stocks yielded corresponding returns. Some nieasure 
of the general rise in interest rates may be made from a consideration of the 
depreciation of Government stocks. ‘The following London quotations are 
typical of the decline :— 


| July, 1910. | July, 1912, | July 23, 1914. 
Consols (24 per cent.) - 74 | 754 
New South Wales en 
(3 per cent.) ... 864 | Sit | 883 


Taking into account the increase in imports, the inelasticity of exports, the 
increasing investment of private capital, the growth of expenditure by 
Federal and State Governments, coupled with the facts that a bad season 
occurred in 1912, and that a continued decline in the pastoral industry 
tended to diminish the national income, it is probable that in these years the 
community was not only spending the whole of its earnings, but was drawing. 
upon the capital resources accumulated in the preceding period as well. The 
rapid growth of expenditure is apparent from the following comparisons :— 


| Increase of 
1910. | 1913. 1913 
over 1910. 
: £ £ | ¥ 
(millions), | (millions) | (millions). 
Commonwealth Total Expenditure i 
in year commencing July ts 132 (| 156 24 
N.S.W. Governmental Expenditure 
in year commencing July - C3, 7 0°6 
Public Debt Total— : 
Commonwealth .. Nil. | 74 74 
N.S.W. cet ats 925 |} 1061 13°6 
Local Government wis 46 71 2°5 
Imports, N.S.W. Annual .., 232 | 323; 91 
Nominal Capital of new Companies 
formed “cd ate ake 70 «|| (12:3 53 
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During these years the relative productive activity of the community did 
not increase, and the value of exports remained stationary, though the annual 
value of production rose from £64,300,000 to £77,900,000. 


In view of the fast-crowing demand for financial accommodation, and the 
uncertainty in the position of primary production, the only source which 
might produce new supplies of money, the banks adopted a policy of dis- 
couraging excessive speculation by declining to make advances. As capital 
continued to be-invested in the extension of existing enterprises and the 
establishment of new concerns, investors were forced frequently to realise on 
some of their holdings, with the result that, though dividends and profits ruled 
high, the market prices of many stocks exhibited a tendency to decline. 
The growth of business activity which had proceeded rapidly after 1909 
was retarded in 1913, and the threatened development of an excess cof 
company promotion and speculation above the needs of the times was checked, 
and a period of easy financial conditions commenced early in 1914. 


The oversea market for Australian, produce had continued to expand, and 
the export trade was encouraged still further by rising prices. Thus world- 
prosperity stimulated the export of local produce to favourable markets 
abroad, and local prices rose still higher. Subsidiary tv these considerations 
were the reactions caused by increases in local prices, As the cost of 
commodities rose, wages lad risen, and two new and important factors were 
introduced into the situation. Higher wages constituted a permanent 
element of increase in the co<t of producing commodities, while the addition 
to the purchasing power of the community caused a further demand for 
goods, and favoured a further rise in prices. 


But the alteration in values consequent on the greater activity of inter- 
national trade continued to manifest itself in a way favourable to Australian 
trade, and did much to retain in New South Wales an air of prosperity 
which depended more and more on increasing prices. ‘The prices of Aus- 
tralian produce increased more than those of imported commodities, as is 
seen from the following index numbers of wholesale prices cf commodities 
locally consumed :— 


Commodities, | 1911. | 1912; 1918. 1914, 


- Le Lo | i a 
| | | 
Australian .| 1000 | 1185 ° 1113 | 1188 
i : 
Imported | 1000 1023-1054 | 1041 
H { 


AllCommodities ...) 1000-1129; «1092 | 1187 


This increase in prices did much to sustain the commerce of the State at 
a time when the value of its export trade threatened to contract be!ow the 
level of imports. The magnitude of its effect is shown by the comparison 
already made on page 594, between value and volume of prceduction per 
head of population, : 


The rise in the values of Australian produce which had occurred princi- 
pally in oversea markets, was also reflected naturally in a rise in the retail 
prices of foodstuffs, and particularly of meat, at home. The prices cf food 
and groceries now began to rise more rapidly. and, accompanied by a rise in 
rents, brought about an increase of 20 per cent. in the cost of living, which 
rendered economic problems more difficult than ever, and constituted a 
prolific cause of industrial discontent. 
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The following examples illustrate the rapid rise in the prices of food and 
in rents after 1910 :— 


Commodity. 1920. 1911. 1913. 1914 
s. d.| a. d.j 8. d.| 8. d. 
Bread __... «. per2 lb. loaf) 0 34) 9 33] 0 34 | 0 34 
Beef—Sirloin .., perlb.| 0 44 | 0 44] 0 5 0 5g 
Mutton—Leg .... . 0 3 0 3 0 32) 0 4# 
Rutter... ti 59 1 1b; 1 1g! 1 Wel 1 2 
Milk ne .. per quart| 0 44) 0 48| 0 53) 0 5} 
Sugar... one per lb:| 0 23! 0 22] O 28:1 0 23 
Tea si om 5% 138; 1 38] 1 38; 1 ag 
Rice fh as . 0 2! 0 28) 0 3) 0 8 
House Rent— | | 
5rooms .., perweek} 15 4 117 1 |18 6 (18 7 
} i 


The purchasing power of the sovereign fell rapidly, and with it effective 
wages depreciated despite a steady increase in the average nominal rate. 
The movement during this period may be gauged from the following summary 
of wages as affected by the rising cost of living :— 


Trade or Caliing. 1910. 1911. 1913, 1914. 
Manufacturing — s. d.| sa. d. s. d s. d. 
Boot-clickers ... se rer aa per week} 48 0| 54 0| 54 0] 54 0 
Tailors (Slop) ... nes ib sn es 55 0! 55 0! 55 0) 60 0 
Boilermakers .., Pee ia st ¥ 62 0} 668 0; 66 0} 66 0 
Moulders (Jron) “ i a 3 60 0; 66 0| 66 0} 66 0 
Fitters and Turners ... sh a ay 64 0/| 64 0/ 70 0} 70 0 
Coppersmiths ... He ty oe ‘5 68 0; 68 0| 72 0} 72 0 
Building, ctc— 
Carpenters... ies Boe) Dek per week} 66 0| 66 0| 66 0} 70 0 
Bricklayers... sé saa ‘i 5 72 0} 72 0| 72 0] 81 0 
Stonemasons ... an she ae 3 72 0\ 72 0; 72 0, 78 0 
Plasterers ie ian ios a 66 0}; 66 0; 66 0; 81 90 
Painters a $5: ei Ss i 60 0| 60 0] 64 0; 64 6 
Labourers... oe ne dee ” 458 0| 48 0| 54 0] 60 0 
Rural Industries— 
Boundary-riders 65 ..per week, with keep) 25 0; 25 0) 25 0) 25 0 
Farm Labourers “a teen ©35 ‘ 25 0} 25 0} 25 0; 25 0 
Milkers oe aw ven oy “9 25 0 25 0| 25 0 25 0 
Shearers see tee per 100sheep shorn) 24 0; 24 0) 24 0) 24 0 
Coal Mining— 
Miners ... ran “sh ... per ton (best coal) 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 
Wheelers ae eg ads ake per week| 43 6: 43 6] 50 0] 51 O 
Females, with Board and Lodging— \ 
General Servants... oe : per week| 15 0; 16 0] 17 6) 20 0 
Cooks ... ie sida ee ss is 21 0; 22 U0| 27 0; 30 0 
Index Nos., Year 1911 = 1000. | | 
Nominal Wage (Adult Males)... we es tas 960 1000 1034 1092 
Effective Wage (Adult Males) aah sve aie 1600 1000 975 915 
Cost of Living (Food and Rent) a3 fs on 960 1000 1112 1185 
uy 1 


Tt will be observed that, while a steady rise in wages persisted from 1910 
to 1914, the cost of living rose faster, with the result that the effective wage 
actually decreased by 5 per cent. in the period. 

Tt had been found necessary by the Industrial Court of New South Wales 
in November, 1911, to increase the “ Harvester Wage” of 42s. per week, 
which had received general application as a minimum, to 45s. per week, and 
a further general advance of wages ensued. But the continued rise in 
prices and the continuance of industrial discontent led the State Govern- 
ment in 1913 to appoint Royal Commissions to inquire into food supplies 
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and prices, and to examine the arbitration system of the Siate. Both 
Commissions included in their reports a recommendation that some 
permanent body should regularly determine a living wage in accordance with’ 
the cost of living. 

This task was undertaken by the Court of Industrial Arbitration, and in 
February, 1914, a living wage of 48s. per week was declared. The standard 
wage was defined as “ that which will do neither more nor Jess than enable a 
worker of the class to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain 
himself, his wife, and two children—the average dependent family—in a 
house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain and inexpensive, but 
quite su‘icieut in quantity and quality to maintain health and efficiency, 
together with allowance for certain other specified expenses.” Jn this way 
a principle was introduced into wage determinations which was applied from 
time to time and operated with some success in keeping the purchasing 
power of wages nearly constant. 

The factory and workmen’s legislation of the country had lagged consider- 
ably behind that of older countries. The Factories Act of 1896, which had 
been long delayed, remained substantially the basis of factory legislation. 
Its benefits had been extenled from time to time by supplementary acts, by 
the Early Closing Acts, the Minimum Wage Act, and the Saturday Half- 
Holiday Act. A consolidation of factory laws was made in 1912. A 
measure of Workmen’s Compensation had been discussed for a number of 
years, but bills introduced into Parliament failed to pass until 1910, when a 
measure closely modelled on an Act passed in England in 1897 was enacted, 
grauting a right to compensation in cases of incapacity or death resulting to 
workmen from any injuries received in the course of their work. 

Serious deficiencies had become apparent in the system of Wages Boards 
which had been established in 1908 and subjected tosome amendment in 1909 
and 1913. Provision had been made for the establishment of any required 
number of boards, and considerably more than one hundred had been set up 
without co-ordinate principles or effective provision against overlapping, 
The intention had been that these bodies should be left as free as possible to 
operate as trade conferences of a conciliatory nature, but they developed 
into independent quasi-judicial tribunals. There had resulted considerable 
disorganisation in the system, and both employees and en:pleyers were put to 
considerable expense and trouble in following proceedings before several 
tribunals concurrently. Moreover, -the chairman of these boards were 
usually engaged in other occupations, and, owing to the intermittency of 
their sittings, consideralle time was lost in making awards, 

A change of Government led to another recasting of the system in 1912, 
when the Industrial Disputes Act was repealed by the Industrial Arbitration 
Act. Though the structure of the system was changed, the principles of the 
Act of 1908 remained. Approximately 150 wages boards were in existence, 
and these were now divided into 27 industrial groups over each of which was 
placed a chairman charged with the special duty of securing consistency 
between awards. Definite statutory powers were given to grant preference 
to unionists, and, while striking was still illegal, the penalties were restricted 
to fines or to deregistration of the industrial union. The success which had 
attended the efforts of au investigation officer, appointed in 1911, encouraged 
the Government to provide special machinery of conciliation. 

Once again it was. claimed that a prompt hearing was ensured for all 
grievances, and that less justification existed for determining industrial 
disputes by strife. To ensure the observance of awards, additional inspectors 
were appointed, and the rapid increase in importance of industrial matters led 
to the establishment of a separate portfolio in the Ministry in 1911, and of 
a. State Department of Labour and Industry in 1912. 
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However much the new and more efficient machinery for enforcing 
industrial justice operated to prevent disputes and to promote a continuance 
of work, it cannot be claimed that it was successful in maintaining industrial 
peace. In the difficult period following 1913, industrial disturbances became 
more frequent and assumed increasingly greater proportions, although far 
more disputes continued to come from the mining industry than from all 
others combined. Dissected in this way the statistics of strikes were :— 


Mining Industry. Non-Mining Industries, 


Year. Workers Working Workers Working 
Involved. Days Lost. Involved. {| Days Lost. 


1910 ...| 7,032 | 61,508 7,204 | 39,262 
1911 ...) 10,831 | 246,875 | 9,479 | 110,346 
1912 |.) 27,389 | 67,869 3,775 | 28,100 
1913...) 28,848 | 237,577 13,378 | 129,196 
1914...) 56,372 | 732995 18,884 | 179,478 


Strikes now tended to arise less from claims for increased wages than 
from questions involved in working conditions, such as demarcation of work, 
quantity of work, hours of commencing, employment of non-unionists, and 
the like. It gradually became clearer that the strike was the customary 
weapon to secure redress of grievances in the mining industry, and that: 
it was gaining popularity in other industries. 

The new and rapid growth of activity among.trade unions which had com- 
menced in 1907 coutinued until 1912, but, though numerical development then 
slackened,unionism did not cease to progress. Very considerable activity existed 
in matters of politics, propaganda, aud orgauisation among the many powerful 
bodies which had grown up. When, in 1912, wages boards were arranged 
in industrial groups, the formation of larger unions was encouraged. While 
116 new unions were formed, so many were absorbed by amalgamation that. 
the number in existence increased by only 45. Moreover, unionism made 
rapid headway among non-manual and women workers. ‘Trade unions 
embracing hospital and asylum employees, public school teachers, actors, 
railway construction inspectors, journalists, railway oflicers, vaudeville 
artists, health inspectors, and clerks, were registered in these years; while more 
women’s organisations were formed,and the number of female unionists 

rose from 2,226 in 1910 to 8,239 at the end of 1914. 

“Among employers little activity was displayed in forming trade or 
industrial unions. Combinations among employers proceeded on a larger 
scale in their capacity as controllers of industry, and additional new organisa- 
tions were formed for general business purposes, sometimes including the 
fixirg or stabilising of prices. New industrial unions of employers were 
registered in the following tvades:—Butchers, bakers, hairdressers and 
tobacconists, builders, farriers, and brick-carters. : 

The popular feeling that much of the rise in prices was due to the opera- 
tions of combined interests in commerce, led to considerable Government 
activity in the matter of inquiry. A general investigation into the conditions 
governing food supply and prices in New South Wales was instituted, while 
the Federal Government appointed a commission to inquire into the sugar 
industry, and, finding its powers inadequate in this and other matters, sub- 
mitted comprehensive proposals to the electors for amending the Constitution, 
none of which, however, was approved. 

The action taken by the State Government was further extended. The manu- 
facture and supply of gas was regulated in 1912 hy Act of Parliament, and 
a large number of State industrial undertakings weve established, principally 
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to supply Government needs, but also, in some cases, to compete with private 
enterprises. The new undertakings embraced the establishment of brickworks 
in 1911; limeworks, timber and joinery works, and a clothing factory in 
1912; a metal quarry, dockyards, and a building construction branch in 1913 ; 
and a bakery, monier-pipe and concrete works in 1914. 

The encouragement of local manufactures was not neglected. Jn addition 
to the protection given by the tariff, encouragement was directly given in a 
number of industries by a system of bounties granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the production of preserved fish, wool tops, metal manufactures, 
mineral oils, wood-pulp, aud phosphates, An important advance was made 
in the iron and steel industry by the establishment of extensive works at 
Newcastle, which were begun in 1914 and opened in 1915. Other manu- 
facturing ventures made rapid headway as is apparent frum the following 
particulars of the manufacturing industry in New South Wales :— 


(yay 
Year, ens: | Value of Plan+. | Number Haployet,| poe apna 
ahs2 . : 
£ £ 
1910 4,821 11,579,000 | 99,711 17,052,000 
191] 5,039 | 12,511,000 | 108,624 19,432,000 
1912 5,162 13,795,000 115,561 22,681,060 
1913 5,346 14,862,000 120,400 23,754,000 


4 


The rapid industrial and commercial development accelerated the concen- 
tration of population in Sydney and other large centres, and a shortage of 
small dwelling houses resulted. This shortage steadily became more acute. 
Owing to this marked shortage of houses, and the rapid rise in rents, a 
scheme for the construction of small dwelling houses was inaugurated by 
the Government in 1912. The rate of erection of new buildings in the 
suburbs of Sydney now exceeded 8,000 per annum. 

Concurrently a marked improvement in the rate of growth of the popu- 
lation became apparent from two causes, namely, the policy of assisted immi- 
gration, and a higher birth-rate. In the five years 1910-1914 more than 
45,000 persons were assisted to immigrate to the State. The birth-rate, 
which had fallen heavily over a period of twenty-five years, improved notice- 
ably, and the marriage-rate rose higher than it had ever been. The changes 
in the rates are apparent in the following table :— 


Birth-rate, per | Marviage-rate, per 


1 
Year. 1,000 living. | 7,000 living. 
1 | 
1689 | 3497 | 706 
1894 31°75 i 6°25 
1903 Q555 | 6°93 
1912 29°00 | 9°58 


_ The activity of the Government extended to a considerable enlargement of 
the scope of the education system. Facilities for secondary education were 
extended, fees at high schools were abolished in 1912, and a generous system 
of bursaries and scholarships introduced. Access to the University was 
facilitated by grants of bursaries and of exemptions from fees. The popular 
desire for higher education was so great that a strain was almost immediately 
placed on the new system, and in later years it could not expand fast enough 
‘to meet the continually growing needs. Concurrently, extensions were made 
in the system of technical and trade schools, and continuation schcols were 
introduced. 

_In land settlement new leasehold tenures were devised to replace the 
alienation of land by conditional purchase, and a more intense development 
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was produced by the grant of living areas which were inalienable and involved 
a long term of residence as a condition of the grant. By 1913 the annual 
number of applications and confirmations of small holdings of land had 
more than doubled. Work had so far advanced on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area that in 1912 the first batch of farms was made available. 
An interstate agreement respecting a similar scheme on the Murray River was 
made; though work was not begun until 1919, 


The question of the financial relationship between Federal and State 
Governments had becn considered from time to time in various phases, and, in 
1910, several important decisions were arrived at. Firstly, the expiration of 
the “ Braddon Clause” at the end of the year placed upon the Federal 
Government the necessity of determining a new basis for the return of surplus 
revenue to the States. In view of the expanding Federal expenditure, the 
cost of the new defence schemes and the increasing amounts required for old- 
age and invalid peusions, the amount returned was considerably reduced, 
being fixed at 25 shillings per capita for the next ten years. This new 
arrangement resulted in a decrease of more than a million pounds annually in 
the revenue of New South Wales from this source. 


Since this reduction in revenue was accompanied by an increasing expendi- 
* ture, it. led to the imposition of a heavier income tax in 1912 and again in 
1914, when stamp duties were reimposed. At the same time Local Govern- 
ment rates and charges grew steadily. Considered on a per capita basis the 
amount of taxation imposed in New South Wales by the various authorities 
was as follows:— 


Authority Imposing Taxation. | 1910-11, | 1912-13, | 1914-15. 
£s da £s. d. £8, d. 

Commonwealth ... ai 314 9 44 1 44 4 
State Rs bad wl O15 7 019 2 11410 
Local Government | 1 Say hk 88 12 0 
Total... reel 5 14 3 | 610 0 2 


sI 
_ 
= 


The period had proceeded on a high level until 1914, but there was not 
a general increase in productive activity, and the expansion of the national 
income from production depended on further increase in prices. Nevertheless 
excellent financial conditions had ruled, industry and enterprise abounded, 
employment and wages were good, and money circulated freely. But 
indications of decay in the foundations of this prosperity were not wanting. 
Sheep flocks, which had decreased since 1909, were further deple'ed by the, 
dry season of 1914, while, at the same time, a decline occurred in the price 
of metals, and this has usually been the forerunner of a weaker demand for 
other raw materials, 


It is evident that in 1914 the outlook was very different from that of 
1909, and that it was far less encouraging. Various forces had operated for a 
lengthy period to raise the condition of the State to a high level of prosperity, 
and now they appeared unable to keep it there, so that a decline seemed 
inevitable. The need for caution in investment and expenditure was 
rendered more pressing in view of the drought of 1914, and a further 
decrease in the volume of production. The outbreak of war resulted at first 
in the closing of markets and a fall in prices, which apparently added the 
touch needed to consummate the misfortunes of the community, and the 
period closed with unhappy prospects. 
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1915-1920. 

The first serious effect of the war on the State was to throw it upon its own 
economic resources. Trade and commerce abroad were disorganised, ship- 
ping facilities became more restricted, and markets fell into a chaotic condi- 
tion when peace-time activities practically came to an end in the belligerent 
countries. Moreover, production of the goods which the State had formerly 
imported, decreased, and, owing to the resultant scarcity, the volume of 
imports, which contracted appreciably in the first year of war, became smaller 
and stnaller until 1918, when they were less than one-half of their pre-war 
magnitude. Shipping space was so largely devoted to war services, that 
adequate accommodation could not be obtained to meet the requirements of 
the export trade, and large quantities of produce were stored for lengthy 
periods in New South Wales, as in other States. 

During these years financial assistance from oversea was less readily 
obtainable, and, in addition to the unprecedented drain of Government 
borrowing for war or other purposes, there fell on the local money market the 
need of financing the huge stocks of wheat and other goods, pending sales 
and shipment, and of providing the money needed for new enterprises. 

The withdrawal of large numbers of men from productive work for war 
service, and the occurrence of bad seasons in 1914, 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
together combined to produce a serious devline in the quantity of production, 
and the State was saved from a crisis only by the extraordinarily high prices 
which were obtained for its produce. But the air of general prosperity 
continued with little abatement, and, outwardly, conditions became better 
toward the close of the period. The appearance of this prosperous condition 
within the State was heightened by the fact that some economy was enforced 
by the scarcity of imported goods. But, even so, shipping difficulties would 
probably have proved a very serious embarrassment but for the sale to the 
{mperial Government of the wool clips from 1916 to 1920, and of large 
quantities of wheat, meat, butter,and metals, which were paid for before the 
time usual in the ordinary course of trade, The immediate general situation 
was improved by the large loan expenditure of the Government. The salient 
features of the condition of trade in these years are shown in the following 
suminary :— 


Exports Oversea. eee Meee 
. | “| Loan money 
Year. Actual Value. . seid ‘ ; aig te 
Ruled.* ne Bexciuding: Government, 
Goods. Gold, ey ae 

£ £ £ £ | of £ 

(millions.) | (millions.) | (millions.) | (millions,) - (millione.) | (millions.) 
1911 27°8 4:4 32°2 + 49 + 1:8 4-0 
1914-15 27:0 Vl 25°1 + 08 - 01 70 
1915-16 319 91 32°0 + 7°6 - 12 8:2 
1916-17 39°2 11°0 34°3 +175 + 66 6-9 
1917-18 36-9 2°8 23°6 +10°1 + 85 4°5 
1918-19 48°9 2:2 29°0 + 50 i + 53 3°9 
1919-20 53°3 17 30:0 +10°4 + 8&8 88 

"* Commonwealth Statistician’s Indexes of Export Values used, ~ Excess of Imports. 


Despite the difficulties which confronted it in the early years of the war, 
the Government of New South Wales made strenuous endeavours to niaintain 
its developmental policy. Not only was it felt that a need existed to open 
up the resources of the State, so that production might not be hampered after 
the war, but it was also recognised that the slackening of private enterprise, 

if accompanied by a cessation of construction on Government works, would 
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produce wide unemployment, and cause embarrassment to the State. To 
this end a contract was made in 1915 with an English firm, whereby they 
undertook to eonstruct a number of important public works, However, the 
financial stringency of the war period rendered the agreement abortive, aud 
its operation practically ceased in May, 1917. 

Work had proceeded apace on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, the 
North Coast Railway, the City Railway, and the construction of the wheat 
elevators. ‘Though operations were now more restricted, and difficulty was 
still encountered in raising money, the number of men employed on Govern- 
ment undertakings gradually increased after the strike of 1917, though only 
9,000 were than employed, compared with more than 20,000 before the war. 
Tn the latter part of 1919 the developmental policy was revived, particularly 
in railway construction, and the number of employees engaged on (Govern- 
ment works again approached 20,000 in November, 1920, This expansion 
went some distance toward supplying work when conditions of employment 
were bad on account of the failure of the post-war stimulus, but owing to in- 
creasing financial stringency the number had fallen to 15,000 by June, 1921. 

After the outbreak of war, a considerable decline in land settlement set 
in, and proceeded unchecked until 1917, when a revival commenced, No 
new principle cf importance was enacted, except that provision was made 
for special facilities for the settlement of returned soldiers. New holdings 
were granted mainly on leasehold tenures, although, after 1917,a considerable 
increase in conditional purchase grants was also shown, 

The progress made with the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme promoted a 
new growth of intensive settlement. In all, nearly 1,000 farms were in 
occupation on the area by 1920, and factories for the treatment of dairy 
produce and fruit had been established under Government control. 

The flow of immigration almost ceased in 1914. The birth-rate declined 
steadily until June, 1920, and, owing to the departure of soldiers for service 
oversea, the population showed no increase until 1917, when a steady flow of 
soldiers returning from abroad commenced and continued until all had 
returned by the middle of 1920. During the war no rural workers were 
introduced from oversea, and the drain of enlistments for active service 
abroad continued. A rapid decline in the number of persons permanently 
engaged in rural industries continued from 1915 to 1918, but in 1919 the 
number increased nearly to its pre-war level, The number of employees in 
factories decreased, at first on account of the dislocation of trade due to the 
outbreak of war, and then on account of enlistments. The substitution of 
women for men was not extensive, though in the growth of manufacturing 
activity the empioyment of women increased. ‘The basis of a number of new 
establishments was laid by manufacturers endeavouring to supply local sub- 
stitutes for goods unobtainable, or costly, oversea ; considerable development 
began at Newcastle in the metal industries, which gave employment to 8,000 
men in June, 1921. During this period the manufacturing industry gained 
rapidly in importance, and assumed a prominent place among the sources of 
wealth production, The relative progress of the rural and manufacturing 
industries, and the amounts contributed by each to the value of production 
in these years, may be indicated thus :— 


Year. iis: Factory Workers. | Value of Production. 
Males... Males. | Females. Rural Industries. | Factories. 
' | £ r £ 
sare ) | era ). 
1913 128,000 93,000 27,000 23° 
1914-15 122,000 90,000 26,000 38° 3 se: q 
1916-17 116,000 89,000 29,000 a 5 
1918-19 114,000 97,000 31,000 32. : 
1919-20 127,000 110,000 34,000 er a 38°6 
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Owing, however, to the absence abroad of more than one-third of the male 
population of military age and to the occurrence of seasons unfavourable to 
the primary industries, the volume of production was not maintained 
satisfactorily in any industry. The relative productive activity or quantity 
of production per head of population fell heavily, and its etfects, which other- 
wise must have been disastrous, were counteracted partly by the large 
amount of money expended for war purposes in the Commonwealth, but 
principally by the rise in prices, which more than compensated for the loss, 
and enabled the continuance of the outward signs of commercial and 
industrial prosperity even amid all the adverse circumstances. Expressed 


7 


in a generalised way, the important effects of prices may be shown thus :— 
Value of Production per head. : Volume of Production per head. 
(Index Nos, 1911-1000.) (Index Nos. 1911-1000 .) 
Year. —— ams \ co { is T 
* | < Det a \ as sl . 
ea. esindustry. Al Industries. | erat Am ae ao toa Alt Industries. 
| } ! 

1911 1000 1009 1090 | 1000 1000 1000 
1914-15 913 1120 973 | 765 898 | 803 
1915-16 1178 1159 1174 | 933 | vee 886 
1916-17 1223 1247 1230 | 833 795 822 
1917-18 1309 1339 1318 | 33 709 797 
1918-19 1208 1450 1278 727 ~ 727 727 
1919-20 1367 1680 1457 | 67 722 | 685 


Though the actual volume of production fell so far below the pre-war 
level, the value of production per head of population rose under the stimulus 
of increasing prices, and remained on a much higher level than it had ever 
occupied since 1871; and it is to be remembered in making the comparison. 
that a succession of unusually prosperous seasons had begun in 1903. The 
circulation of money was further augmented by the expansion of the Common- 
wealth note issue, the large expenditure of loan money for war purposes, 
particularly in the form of military pay, gratuities and home-building loans 
to soldiers and their dependents, and by increased loan expenditure by the 
State Government ; while, owing to the scarcity of commodities, the volume 
of imports declined rapidly. : 

These facts go far to explain the continuance of the appearance of general 
prosperity, which assumed a more irrational phase after 1917. Money flowed 
treely, and the continual rise of prices did not operate extensively to check it. 
Business conditions, on the whole, were excellent, and many business houses 
were able to amass suflicient reserves to provide fresh capital for the expansion 
of their enterprises. Moreover, the State was enabled to draw for its de- 
velopment in a greater measure than formerly on the resources of its citizens, 
who also contributed a very large proportion to the war loans of the 
Commonwealth Government, which were so successful that nearly two-thirds 
of the debt contracted by the Commonwealth during the war were payable in 
Australia. The net proceeds of Commonwealth war and peace loans raised 
in Australia were :— 


In th | In the : In 
Year, | Gonsnonwealths New south Wales. | Year | Commonwealth. |New South Wales. 
| 
£ | £ | £ £ 
1915 13,389,440 5,503,200 || 1919 25,025,370 9,271,290 
1916 45,243,330 21,051,690 1 1920 26,485,410 | 9,240,940 
19)7 42,797,500 18,127,620 | - = . 
1918 87,034,150 37,530,280 || Total ...! 239,975,500 | 100,725,020 
{ { 
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Over two million pounds were raised by means of War Savings Certificates 
in New South Wales, and a further sum of £5,130,000 was subscribed during 
the same period to patriotic funds in the State in aid of soldiers and their 
dependents. 


During the war, also, the State Government and many private employers 
paid to the members of their staffs who had enlisted the difference between 
their military and civil pay, and the Friendly Societies kept their soldier 
members financial by paying their contributions from surplus funds, or, where 
those were not available, by levying on the other members. 


The difficult conditions which affected primary industries as regards pro- 
duction, supply, and marketing, together with considerations of the needs of 
the Imperial Government for war purposes, led ultimately to a close Govern- 
ment control of the disposal of much of the produce of the State. The whole 
of the wheat grown in the 1914 season was acquired compulsorily under a 
special Act of Parliament at a fixed price ; and thereafter, from year to year, 
successive wheat crops were pooled in conjunction with the other wheat- 
producing States of the Commonwealth, and controlled by a central authority, 
which negotiated sales abroad, fixed prices locally, arranged the difficult 
question of shipping accommodation, financed the growers to some extent 
pending sales, and arranged advances to farmers, 


The scarcity of ocean freights led to the accumulation of huge stocks of 
wheat in the country ; but, though considerable losses were experienced from 
rain and plagues of mice and weevils, and considerable delay occurred in 
making payments to farmers, it is probable that the system was advantageous 
to the wheat-growing interests of the State. After the 1915 season, a record 
crop for New South Wales—exceeding 66,000,000 bushels—was harvested ; 
and, though in the ensuing years farmers did not produce on this large scale 
owing to the uncertain outlook and the bad seasons, the production of wheat 
remained much greater than ever before, except in the unfortunate years 
1918 and 1919. In 1920, under the stimulus of a high Government 
_ guarantee, another unusually large crop was harvested. The increasing 
importance of wheat-growing is apparent from the following table: — 


Area under Production of Wheat. 
Seagon. Crop for Wheat = a 
Grain. Quantity. Value. 
| 
acres bushels £ 
| (thousands.) | (thousands. ) | (thousands, ) 
1910-14 (average) | 2,541 27,263 4,596 
1915-16 4,189 66,705 13,353 
-1916-17 ; 3,807 36,598 5,642 
1917-18 3,329 37,712 7,385 
1918-19 2,410 18,325 3,589 
1919-20 1,474 4,388 2,194 
1920-21 ' 3,124 53,716 20,143* 


* Estimated at 7s. 6d, per bushel (guaranteed minimum). 


Difficulties at first attended the disposal of wool, but by December, 
1914, it was apparent that a heavy demand existed for those types suitable 
for naval and military purposes—mainly crossbred—and for higher grade 
merino wools. The demand proved so strong that prices moved upward at a 
rapid rate, breaking previous records, until toward the close of 1916, greasy 
merino wool realised as much as 273d. per pound, a record at the time. At 
this point a sudden break in sales occurred, owing to a coal strike in New 
South Wales, and the consequent disorganisation of transport facilities. 
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Before sales were resumed, an offer was made by the Imperial Government 
to purchase the unsold portion of the clip at a price to be determined by 
agreement. The offer was accepted, and an average price of 154d. per 
pound—55 per cent. above the pre-war average—was fixed as equitable to 
all interests concerned. ‘The agreement was renewed subsequently under 
conditions more favourable to the growers, with the result that the Imperial 
Government purchased all Australian wool produced from 1916 to the 
middle of 1920, and paid for it on appraisement. This scheme proved of 
inestimable benefit to Australia during the war, for it secured a definite 
outlet at an assured minimum price for the staple product, relieved local 
interests from embarrassing shipping troubles, and ensured prompt returns. 
to growers, not only for their saleable wool, but also for the large unmarket- 
able proportion of inferior weols. 

This method of disposing of the wool-clips produced a very efficient system 
of appraisement, by which Australian wools were graded definitely into 
classes, ultimately numbering 848, which permitted an accurate valuation 
of all wools grown. It became apparent toward the end of 1920 that the 
large aégumulation of inferior wool would constitute a serious probler in 
succeeding years. To meet the new emergency, and to control futare sales, 
anew company was formed early in 1921 from the old organisation, and 
named the British Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited. Its 
assets amounted to £22,000,000, and it controlled the disposal of a large 
proportion of the ‘‘carry-over” wools and of the clip of 1920. The immediate 
difficulties confronting the Association were the weakness of the demand on 
account of the post-war condition of European countries, and the consequent 
stagnation of markets. A revival in demand, however, became apparent 
toward the middle of 1921. 

But even with the stimulus of the very favourable market which existed 
until June, 192C, for both wool and meat, the pastoral industry failed to 
make headway against the adverse seasons, and a decline is apparent in the 
following figures, which reveal also the extent of the benefit derived 
financially from the enhanced prices obtained :— 


Year ended Number o! Production of Export of ; Estimated Value 
ping Bheep: : Wool, Meat, | ae 
7 qb. 
(millions. ) (millions.)} (mins ) (nitions, ) 
1911-13 (average) 41°3 352°1 
1915-16 | 326 262:0 ‘ it é 
1917-18 38°6 284°1 16 28:4 
1919-20 * 29°2 296°6 26 34°0 


The number of sheep in the State had been declining since 1910, and 
when the severe drought had terminated in June, 1920, the number was at: 
the lowest point it had reached since 1902. The wool-clip of 1919-20 was 
shorn in the latter half of 1919, and was not affected materially by the 
drought. 

Steps were taken by the State, at the request of the Imperial Government, 
in 1915, to secure for its use during the war the whole of the exportable 
surplus of the meat of the State. This meat was acquired locally through 
the agency of the Government until toward the end of 1920. The Imperial 
Government also purchased considerable quantities of local butter by 
contract. 

These gigantic transactions were carried out in a broad spirit of Imperial 
patriotism, and while they did much to promote the successful issue of the 
war, they also helped materially to stabilise local eondirous gat a time of 
considerable economic danger. : 
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The effect of the war in its early stages on local trade and commerce had 
been tu restrict enterprise and to deaden business. Quotations for stocks, 
which had advanced in the early part of 1914, fell heavily, and the Stock 
Exchange was closed to avoid possibility of a panic. Some industries, 
including metalliferous mining ventures, closed dowu, while others operated 
part-time, and employment became bad. It was officially estimated that, at 
the end of 1914, more than 11,000 persons were unemployed in the State, 
and that nearly 40,000 inore were employed only part time. In the general 
uncertainty that prevailed the spirit of enterprise disappeared, and business 
operations were curtailed largely until conditions should assume more definite 
shape, 


The uncertainty continued for more than three years, and there is evidence 
from bank returns and other sources that owners of capital preferred to 
allow it to accumulate and to await developments rather than to seek 
investments. New company registrations fell off rapidly until 1917, shares 
in local investment companies depreciated, and profits dwindled, but after 
the end of that year a steady expansion in trade again commenced. By the 
close of 1919 the general revival had established itself into a virtual boom, 
which, however, burst towards the close of 1920, when the post-war trade 
stimulus became exhausted. The possibility of obtaining fresh capital 
resources was precluded for a time by the decreased production which 
accompanied and followed the s-vere drought of 1919-20, and the position 
was rendered more difficult toward the end of 1920 by the sudden ¢xpansion 
which occurred in the import trade. In a period of nine months following 
June, 1920, the value of goods imported from oversea was twice as great as 
in the corresponding period of the previous year, while the export trade 
showed a shrinkage, In the twelve months ended June, 1921, imports 
exceeded exports by more than £20,000,000, with the result that exchange 
on London turned heavily against the State. A forced economy in im- 
portation resulted, and the money market hardened. 


In the second half of 1920 prices began to fall, unemployment again 
increased, and industrial conditions generally took a turn for the worse. The 
heavy commitments abroad of firms which had imported large quantities of 
goods at high prices, coupled with the general indisposition of the consuming 
public to buy, led to strenuous endeavours by these firms to realise on their 
stocks. This process was so successful that serious financial disorder was 
avoided, even though the banks did not find it expedient to meet all the 
demands for accommodation made upon them, and credit was restricted. 


It was fortunate that the banking position had continued strong, and this 
fact may probably be explained in two ways. The periods of severe strain 
liad been short, and had interrupted only for a brief space the remarkable 
condition of prosperity which various causes had contrived to bring about ; 
while the associated banks had maintained a cautious policy, which disciplined 
finance, aud enabled the whole commercial community to mect the crisis with 
confidence. 

The expansion of the note issue and the withdrawal of gold at the 
beginning of the war had been accomplished without apparent disorganisa- 
tion, and the restrictions imposed on the export of gold by the Commonwealth 
Government in the middle of 1917 served to stop the rapid outpouring which 
had commenced, but did not disturb seriously the commerce of the country, 
though it prevented any further depletion of the gold reserves of the banks. 

Banking transactions during the period. practically doubled in magnitude, 
as expressed in terms of money. ‘Throughout the period, despite the heavy 
strain put upon the financial resources of the community, a considerable 
margin was always maintained by deposits above advances, and this conduced 
to a healthy condition of affairs very dissimilar from that accompanying the 
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depression of the “nineties. The pre-war ratio of advances to deposits hardly 
varied until 1918, in which year, and in 1919, anadded demand for financial 
accommodation to meet the war loans and to combat the ravages of the 
drought increased the demand for'advances. But toward the end of 1919, 
advances had declined while deposits were increasing. The position became 
reversed in the second half of 1920, and advances were greater than deposits. 
This heavy drain on the resources of the banks was due largely to-the sudden 


ey 1913. | 1914, 1917. ; 1919. 1920. 
eer | 
Trading Banks— | = 
Deposits... .. £{millions))  58°9 62:0 : 84-0 93°9 103°4 
Advances... an ss 46°9 518 | 63-0 88°8 89°] 
Bank Clearances... * | 348°7 353-1 4445 59071 764°5 
Savings Banks— | 
Deposits fox .. £(millions)/ 296 |! 33:2 | 408 47:0 49°9 
Depositors ... ... (thousands); 647 | 718 | 872 985 | 1,054 
Limited Liability Companies— ; 
Number formed... se . | 444 © 384 159 267 i 801 
Nominal Capital ... £ (millions) 123 . 74 | 59 91 | 617 
Bankruptcies— i | | | 
Sequestrations se5 (number)| 320 1 875 287 ; 282 289 
Deficiencies ... £ (theusands}} 65 = 182 20 | 133 | 65 
| 


i : 
! i L i 


An important feature of the above statement is the growth of company 
promotion in 1920. Though the figure of that year was swollen considerably 
by the reconstruction of many companies to meet the altered conditions of 
industry, due to the war-time expansion and the rise of prices and wages, 
there was a remarkable outburst of company promotion. It was estimated 
by the Registrar-General that 648 entirely new companies were formed 
during the year, with a nominal capital of £38,700,000, while 291 existing 
companies increased their nominal capital by nearly £12,000,000. A com- 
parison with corresponding figures for the years immediately preceding the 
war, when commercial activity had reached a high pitch of intensity, is 
necessary in order to realise the full extent of this development. 

However, not a little of the expansion shown here had its origin in the 
war prosperity, which existed practically in all countries of the world, and 
was due to enhanced prices and to the large Government expenditure on 
armaments and armies. But, of the large expenditure of the Commonwealth 
on the war, somewhat more than £100,000,000 was raised in New South 
Wales by loans, and it is probable that an equal or larger sum was spent 
in the State. With this amount diverted from its normal couise and added 
to the circulation of the country, it is perhaps a matter for less wonder that 
the absence of so many producers oversea, and the decline in production, 
failed to check the general condition of prosperity which now had moved 
from a real to an artificial basis. ; 

One feature of the enormous vogue of borrowing for war purposes, and of 
the depreciated purchasing power of money, was the fact that interest rates, 
which had been moving upwards, now rose rapidly, and the movement 
was reflected in a severe decline in the price of Government stocks. But the 

#31519-—B 
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general banking position was so satisfactory that it was found that an 
advance of 4 per cent. in 1915 in the rate for fixed deposits was sufficient to 
attract adequate deposits until July, 1920, when the rate was further raised 
by 4 per cent., and 44 per cent. was allowed on fixed deposits for twelve 
months. 

This steady position had been maintained despite the fact that a Common- 
wealth War Loan was placed on the local market at 5 per cent. as early as 
April, 1918, and previous issues had been at 44 per cent., free of income tax. 
Later issues were made at 5} and 6 per cent., while the Savings Bank rate 
had been raised to 4 per cent. The extent to which the rise in interest 
rates and the demand for money affected Government securities, may be seen 
in the following London quotations for stocks, which also illustrate the way 
in which war conditions acted to hasten that general decline which had been 
proceeding slowly since 1896 :— 


- 
Date | _ Consols N.S.W. Stocks 
: (24 per cent.) (8 per cent.) 


754 83 


1914, 23rd July 

1915, July ... wo 65 t 
a) ees 763 

1917, 3, " BBt 7 

1918, |. | Bg 72 

1919, Egg 704 

1920, 30th Dec, 1.) 44i 588 


: t Not available, 


As has already been pointed out, though the volume of production had 
contracted in New South Wales, increased prices had warded-off the danger 
of a crisis, and had provided temporarily an income adequate to meet the 
needs of the community. ‘This rise, so far as it operated in favour of the 
State, was due to an increased demand for raw materials, which fact, coupled 
with the scarcity of manufactured goods, led to a rapid rise in the prices of 
imported goods after 1916. The extent of these increases may be seen from 
a consideration of the index numbers of wholesale prices of the principal 
articles locally consumed. 


lay ae j Ae 
Year. ‘iuatialign Origin! ranted a Commodities. 
91... 1000 1000 1000 
1915... oid 1582 | 115} 1401 
1916... fate 1481 H 1509 1489 . 
1917... san 1580 2003 — 1727 
1918... ve * 1675 | 2438 1933 
1919... Pe 1993 2283 2090 
1920... vl 2354 2799 2508 
' I 


The upward movement in wholesale prices reached its highest point in 
July, 1920, when the earlier fall of prices abroad, and the breaking of the 
drought, brought about a steady decline in wholesale prices, which in the next 
nine months exceeded 25 per cent. 


The large increases in the wholesale prices of Australian and foreign 
products necessarily brought about analagous rises in the cost of living in 
New South Wales, and though the upward trend of the cost of living was 
tempered by a slight fall in rents between 1914 and 1918, the cost of the 
necessaries of life rose far above the pre-war level, hut commenced to fall 
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again in September, 1920. The average retail cost of the more important 
food commodities and the average rents in Sydney, are shown in the 
following table :— 


Commodity. 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 

| 
sd. i}s. do js. d.|/s. d.]s. do |s. dvjs. d. 
Bread sa .. 2b. loafi0 3:5 |0 4:25)/0 40/0 40/0 40/0 42/0 5°9 
Beef, Sirloin an per Ib.|0 5°88)9 9:8; 0 11:1|0 11:1; 0 10°2]0 11:1 |0 115 
Mutton, Leg wet 3 0 4°75/0 62510 78/0 82'0 78/0 78/0 88 
Butter a ca - 1 2:25)1 50/1 53/1 67/1 7O}1 99/2 4-4 
Milk... iss die per gt.}0 52/0 51/0 55/0 60/0 60/0 70/0 7:9 
Sugar bb. on per tb 0 2°75)0 2°88/0 35/0 3510 35|0 35/0 5-4 
Tea ... oad ie » jl 3751 50/1 GLlil 62)1 67/1 81/2 45 
Rice ... ae re » (9 30/0 30/0 32/0 33/0 34/0 52/0 74 

House Rent— i | 
5 rooms - per week/18 7 |18 0 [1711 1710 {18 6 {18 11 ;20 8 

t I 


This disconcerting rise in the prices of the necessaries of life led to the 
institution of machinery of State to control the movement. The Government, 
in 1914, appointed a Necessary Commodities Control Commission to fix 
prices and to determine by inquiry what variations of price were justified. 
The Commission operated until July, 1916, when it was superseded by a 
Commonwealth Prices Adjustment Board under the War Precautions Act, 
which operated for three years, after which the original Commission was 
restored, and remained in existence until the creation of a Profiteering 
Prevention Court in January, 1921. ; 

These authorities had power to regulate the prices of any necessary 
commodity, of which a very wide definition was given under the Act; but, 
generally, it was not found practicable to fix prices of articles of clothing, 
other textiles, boots, meat, nor of certain other commodities of which the 
quality was not determinable with sufficient accuracy to permit of grading 
or standardisation. Meat prices, however, weré controlled to some extent 
after the creation of the Metropolitan Meat Industries Board, in 1916, which, 
among other functions, fixed the wholesale selling prices of beef, mutton, and 
pork in the Metropolitan area. An attempt was made to extend the powers 
of the Profiteering Prevention Court over all classes of commodities by the 
provision of penalties in cases where undue profits were made or sought. 
The extent of these powers was tested before the Supreme Court, and the 
decision restricted the powers and functions of the Court. 

Important measures were adopted also for the regulation of rents, which 
had been rising for many years, A Fair Rents’ Court was created early in 
1915, and was given power to hear plaints concerning, and to regulate, house 
rents, A “fair rent,” was defined generally as that existing on Ist January, 
1915. Moreover, a regulation under the War Precautions Act forbade 
any increase in the rent of tenements occupied by dependeuts of any 
member of the Expeditionary Forces. 

Partly owing to these provisions, and partly to the slackening in the 
demand for houses, rents did not rise above the 1914 level until 1919, when, 
owing to the return of the troops, an active demand sprang up, and it was 
found that, on account of the slackening of building operations during the 
war, an acute house shortage existed. This shortage in Sydney was 
estimated to be nearly 18,000 houses at the close of 1920, despite the fact that 
building operations had revived to pre-war magnitude, and rents advanced - 
rapidly in 1920 and 1921. The difficulties were accentuated by the heavy 
increases in the cost of building, it being estimated that a five-roomed 
cottage of plain design, which could have been built for £400 in 1914, would 
have cost over £700 in 1920—an increase of more than 75 per cent. This 
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increased cost, combined with the difficult money market and the shortage 
of labour, restricted the operations of various Government schemes, and 
militated against an extension of building operations to meet the needs of 
the times. 

_ Though the public wage-fixing authorities had adopted definitely the 
principle of basing their awards on a consideration of the cost of living, the 
sudden rise in the cost of the necessaries of life did not find the community 
prepared with machinery to increase wages in the same proportion ; nor did 
the condition of employment and industry in 1915 and 1916 favour any 
considerable advance in money wages, and until 1920 the average rate of 
wage in the State did not advance as fast as the cost of living. Expressed in 
tabular form the developments with respect to wages were :— 


7 y i 
Trade or Calling. 1915, 1916, 1919. | 1920. 
| 
| 
Manufacturing— is. dd s. dl s. d.j s. d. 
Boot clickers ...  .. 4. «. ~perweek.) 60 0] 66 0| 72 0) 98 6 
‘Tailors (Slop) ia " is |; 60 0} 60 0} 75 0) 85 0. 
Boilermakers... aul whe ted 43 ' 72 0} 78 O| 8 6) 110 6 
Moulders (Iron)... Abs ea ee 5 - 72 0} 72 Of} 85 6/110 6 
Fitters and Turners... £2 ae ae i 76 0, 78 0/102 6/110 6 
Coppersmiths ... oe vis ey . : 78 0] 80 0] 104 6] 112 6 
Building, ete.— 
Carpenters a A fa ... per week.) 72 0| 80 0] 80 0} 108 0 
Bricklayers" . 5 78 0] 78 O07; 84 0/108 0 
Stonemasons ia a 25, a ' 69 8 | 78 0} 90 0} 112 6 
Plasterers bis re as oe 3 | 78 O!| 78 0} 84 0| 106 0 
Painters ... Ba ts ets fee ia , 68 01 75 0} 79 0} 104 0 
Labourers bee ads fat tes i | 54 01 60 0; 68 0} 95 O 
Rural Industries— 1 | 
Boundary-riders .. per week, with keep.| 25 0| 25 0] 40 0| 40 0 
Farm Labourers - 8 ie 45 25 0] 25 0) 35 0] 3 0 
Milkers ... oh ve 35 _ 25 0] 25 0) 36 6] 36 6 
Shearers ... ia .. per 100 sheep shorn.) 24 0] 24 0] 30 O/} 30 0 
Coal Mining— 
Miners... tee ae per ton (best coal).| 4 2 4 2 511 6 11 
Wheelers 4 .. per week.| 56 0; 56 0; 78 0! 93 6 
Females, with Board and Lodging— 
General Servants ; .. per week.| 20 0} 20 0] 25 0| 25 0 
Cooks... i ‘ 5 | 30 0! 30 0] 35 O| 35 0 
—|— “| 
Index Nos. Year 1911 =1000— i 
Nomiual¢Wage (Adult Males) ... Be | 1120 / 4204 1493 1828 
Effective Wage (Adult Males) ... A ad 888 | 907 994 1043 
Cost of Living (Food and Rent) ... shy .) 1261 13828 | 1502 1752 
| ! 


Effective wages reached their lowest point in 1915, but the more or less 
regular living wage determinations made thereafter, and the awards of the 
Arbitration Courts raised the level of wages, until, following the declara- 
tions of the Board of Trade in 1918, 1919, and 1920, the average wage 
improved at a much faster rate than the cost of living, as measured by the 
prices of food and rent, and the effective wage in 1919 practically was equal 
to, and in 1920 rose above, the 1911 level. 

The instability of prices produced important effects on labour conditions. 
_ The tendency of wages to lag behind advancing prices in the early years of 
the war, added vehemence to the industrial discontent, which resulted partly 
from other causes connected with the war, and was fostered by the continued 
conflict which raged around the question of wage adjustment. 

The number of serious strikes within and without the mining industry 
grew rapidly, and occasioned frequent stoppages of now one, now another, 
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mportant public service. The discontent had become so general that it 
was not allayed by the big advance of wages in 1919. But after the further 
advance toward the end of 1920, and when conditions of employment became 
bad, dislocations of industry owing to strikes became far less frequent. 

Smaller strikes had become very common, and, though the outstanding 
causes were wages disputes, other matters, such as questions of hours, protests 
against awards, employment conditions, demarcation, quantity of work, and 
union principles, constituted grounds for important disputes. 

As a result of many causes, very disturbed conditions had prevailed 
generally after 1914. The continual decline in the value of wages irritated 
the workers, employment was more or less intermittent, and the war itself 
was an unsettling factor. In 1916 many unions were perturbed at the pros- 
pect of conscription, which they distrusted, and several one-day strikes were 
made in protest among the coal-miners and at Broken Hill. Moreover, 
politics, which had always been an important feature of union life, became 
embittered, and the conflict which raged around the conscription referendum 
towards the end of 1916, resulted in a split in the Labour movement, and 
following upon a coalition of the parties which had favoured conscription, 
the Labour party was forced to the benches of the Opposition. 

The excitement engendered by these events, and the subsequent Federal 
and State elections of 1917, at both of which the newly-formed National 
party was successful, contributed further unsettling factors. Moreover, 
the conviction and imprisonment of thirteen prominent members of a 
revolutionary body in connection with the outbreak of a series of fires in 
Sydney in 1916, had been a matter of considerable discussion, and had caused 
discontent in some directions, 

When, therefore, in August, 1917, the employees in Government railway 
workshops struck in protest against the introduction of a card system of 
time-recording in connection with their work, there existed, apart from the 
merits or demerits of the dispute, a disturbed industrial conditiou which had 
produced an atmosphere charged with trouble. Union sympathy with the 
railway employees was widespread, and the strike svon extended into one of 
unprecedented magnitude, involving in all nearly 77,000 men in an almost 
general stoppage of industry, and the trouble continued for two months. 

The Government took a very serious view of the situation, which it 
régarded in the light of a challenge to its authority, and severe measures weve 
taken to defeat the strike. .A scheme for the maintenance of industry, with 
the assistance of voluntary workers was devised, and considerable bodies of 
police were used to protect them. More than 7 000 volunteers were enrolled 
to carry out necessary portions of the work declined by strikers, and industry 
was carried on to a limited extent; the operations of*the Government 
extended even to attempts at coal-getting under the special authority of 
Parliament. The community was considerably inconvenienced by a lack 
of transport facilities, and a shortage of gas and electricity, but these 
services steadily improved, and the original dispute ended after five weeks, 
when the railway men returned to work. Gradually the other strikers 
resumed, and industrial peace was restored. 

The intr oduction of non-unionists to carry on necessary public services, and 
the determination of the Government and of some private employers to 
retain those desirous of remaining in their new employment, led to very 
considerable friction, which was heightened by the fact that a number of 
new unions were formed in place of those which had been de-registered as 
a consequence of their participation in the strike. 

This serious disturbance was followed in 1918 by a year of comparative 
peace, in which only one important dispute occurred outside the mining 
industry, which also was much more oes than it had been in any year 
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since 1912. Harmony was further promoted by the favourable turn of _ 
the war after the middle of the year, and its triumphant conclusion on 
11th November. 

Strenuous endeavours were being made to improve the machinery for 
determining industrial relationships in the State. In 1916 additional judges 
had been appointed to the Arbitration Court, with the view of replacing 
gradually the many existent Wages Boards and of bringing more order and 
simplicity into the many perplexing determinations which had been made. 
This development was further facilitated in 1918, and a Board of Trade was 
constituted, with wide powers of investigation into the condition of industry 
and commerce, and with special functions to promote harmonious relation- 
ship between employers and employees. To it was allotted the important 
task of determining annually the living wage for the State, and as a result 
of the new basis adopted and the application of the principle of granting 
‘‘marginal increases” in the Arbitration- Courts, the average wage rose 
rapidly. 

Early in 1920 a claim for the abolition of Saturday work was put forward 
by certain unions in the building and iron trades, and, subsequently, the 
president of the Board of Trade was appointed Royal. Commissioner to 
inquire into the effects which would follow from a reduction of the hours of 
work from the traditional 48 per week. The result of this inquiry was that 
the reduction in hours to 44 per week was recommended in the iron and 
building trades, ‘The formation of joint councils of employers and employees 
in all industries was recommended as a means for the better organisation of 
industry, to recoup any diminution of output resulting from a reduction 
of working time. ‘The abolition of Saturday work was not recommended. 

Following upon this inquiry, a Special Court was established in February, 
1921, to consider claims for a reduction in hours by the employees in any 
industry subject to the jurisdiction of State Industrial Arbitration Courts. 
The policy adopted by this Court was to grant a 44-hour week, except in 

. cases where the need of longer hours was proved, Asa result, the shorter 
working-week was granted in the building and most iron trades, and in an 
increasing number of factories. 

It had been popularly anticipated everywhere that the termination of the 
war would produce a speedy return to the comparatively easy economic con- 
ditions which had existed prior to 1914, and, indeed, a temporary easement 
of the strain did occur toward the close of 1918, But during this brief 
respite, as the belligerent nations strove to attain a rapid transition. from 
war to peace, all the forces of economic disorder seemingly gathered strength. 

Unrestricted competition for the small supply of commodities in world 
markets led to phenomenal rises in prices; the exchanges whieh had been 
stabilised by the operations of the British Government during the war became 
disorganised ; and in the whirl of post-war reconstruction, social discontent 
assumed a bitter phase, one expression of which was found in the many and 
widespread strikes of the period. In New South Wales, as in foreign 
countries, the difficulties of the situation were increased by the rapid rise in 
the cost of living. During the fifty-two months of war the cost of food and 
groceries rose by 38 per cent., while rents remained stationary. In the 
succeeding twenty-two months of peace the additional cost of food and 
groceries produced a further increase of 46 per cent., while rents advanced 
by 15-per cent. 

The new vigour of the disturbing. influences, particularly the great 
acceleration in the rise of the cost of living, led to greater industrial 
disorder. The years 1919 and 1920 produced far more and larger strikes 
in New South Wales than in any other period of the same duration. 
Operations in the mining industry at Broken Hill were practically sus- 
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pended from May, 1919, until November, 1920, during a continuous strike 
of the six thousand miners employed there, and, when the trouble was 
settled finally, it was found that the low price of metals, consequent on the 
fall in the world’s markets, rendered the resumption of operations unprofit- 
able to the owners, and the mines remained closed. 

Amid the difficulties of this trying period trade-unionism lost none of its 
power in the community. Though it had reached its highest development 
in 1914, it is probable that the decline, except that which followed the 
strike of 1917, was due to enlistments. The fluctuations may be shown 
thus :— 


Number of : Number of | | Amount 
ee eee ee 
end o istere ne D 
year. ; Gucne year. Members. | Annually. 
! | 
' £ 
1914 219 13 240,800 | 297,300 
1915 219 11 230,600 | 267,100 
1916 215 13 234,300 248,100 
1917 233 45 235,400 259,400 
1918 2265 17 216,200 249,700 
1919 213 13 ; 229,100 286,100 
1920) | 215 22 | 245, 100 356,400 
| i 


Though considerable activity had existed in forming new unions, the gross 
number did no’ increase permanently, for the tendency toward the formation 
of bigger unions through amalgamations continued, and considerable 
agitation for “One Big Union,” or a union of all unions, was raised. 

Unions of employers also grew in size, especially after the strike of 1917, 
and the movement toward the organisation of two more or less hostile 
groups of unions progressed more rapidly than ever before, and the 
unfortunate breach between the two became wider. Combination of 
interests among employers was facilitated by the operations of the 
Employers’ Federation, which aimed at the organisation of all employers in 
each industry and their association under a central council, with the object 
of safeguarding employers’ interests in their dealings with labour. 

The association of allied interests industrially was an outstanding feature 
of this period, and in no respect was the development more remarkable than 
among the primary producers. The large schemes of the various Govern- 
ments for marketing and purchasing primary products, and for fixing prices 
and wages, had each a very important effect in drawing together persons 
directly concerned in those industries, and their organisation was encouraged 
by the Government, so that the dealings might be conducted with represen- 
tative and not isolated interests. The movement towards association among 
business men was further stimulated from this source. 

During these difficult years very great activity was necessary on the part 
of the Government, not only in view of the very extensive regulation of 
industry that was undertaken, but because various urgent problems loomed 
large in the political situation from time to time—housing, unemployment, 
finance, the extension of State enterprises, the accommodation of returned 
soldiers, the strike of 1917, the influenza epidemic of 1919, and the drought 
of 1919-20 ; and throughout these years political feeling ran high. 

In the midst of the disturbed conditions, a general election was held in 
March, 1920, under a system of proportional representation. Once more a 
third party—the Progressives—entered the political field and contested 
many seats. The National Government was defeated, and a Labour Govern- 
ment assumed office with a small majority. 
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The cost of Government rose continuously, and increased taxation became 
necessary. Revenue continued buoyant, but the large deficit of 1913 was 
not wiped out, although considerably reduced, and in 1920 the combined ill- 
effects of drought and disease increased tie accumulated deficiency to 
£1,800,G00. In the period of six years ended June, 1920, the public debt 
of the State grew by £40,000,000, or nearly £13 per head, raising the amount 
of interest payable annually by £2,500,000. In the same period the public 
debt of the Commonwealth rose rapidly owing to war expenditure, and thie 
State’s proportionate share in this new burden exceeded the whole of its pre- 
war debt. The increased burden on the people of the State is reflected in 
the following statement of taxation imposed per head :— 


Authority i i 


1 


Imposing |. 1918-4. | 1916-17. | 919-20, 
Taxation. i ; 

| £ s. d.| £8 d.| £8. 4 

Federal ... es w/t 4 1 °0/ 6 010/ 910 2 

State <a 1 5 5 11811) 29 7 

Local Government 112 3 | 118 3; 2 8 6 
‘i 

Total ... «| 618 9; 918 0} 14 3 3 
i } 


At the close of the year 1920, therefore, it was apparent that the State 
was faced with the difficulties which had arisen out of but had not 
been caused by the war, and which had been deferred in 1914. Those dif- 
ficulties were now accentuated. Prices had commenced to fall in international 
markets toward the middle of the year, and, as a result, the factor that had 
maintained the local apparent prosperity at so high a level had disappeared, 
and a decline became inevitable. 

The primary industries had already suffered heavily in other ways. The 
flocks of the State had been seriously depleted in 1919-20 by the severe 
drought, and pastoral production had been further heavily reduced. The 
_ large stocks of wool and meat that had been held in this and other producing 
countries awaiting shipment during the war militated against the sales 
of new produce, and the pastoral industry became faced with stagnant markets. 
The decline in the prices of minerals led to the cessation of metalliferous 
mining operations, and the employees were thrown out of employment to 
swell the large numbers of men already seeking work, These difficulties 
were heightened by the existence of stringent financial conditions, as money 
was dear and scarce even at high rates. A. spirit of caution replaced the 
previous freeclom which had existed in buying, and a tendency grew among 
consumers to await the long-expected fall in prices. Exports did not 
continue on the large scale of 1919, and a certain amount cf the produce 
expoited had already been paid for. Imports grew to an unprecedented 
magnitude, so that exchanges with London turned heavily against Australia. 
The continued abnormality of the exchanges of the world hampered the re- 
sumption of international trade and threatened to cause a long delay in the 
return to normal conditions. 

But important alleviating factors existed in the local situation. A very 
large wheat crop was barves‘ed in 1920-21 and, with the high prices ruling, 
a considerable benefit resulted financially. ‘This eased the strain caused by 
the ditliculty experienced in marketing the wool-clip. Moreover, the general 
financial position was very strong, and the large accumulations of the pre- 
ceding years of extraordinary prosperity were confidently expected to tide 
the community over the inevitable period of settling-down without undue 
disorders, even though that process commenced at an inopportune time, so 
far as concerned the condition of the primary industries. 
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Conclusion. 


Thus ended a lengthy period of new growth in New South Wales, and, 
perhaps, the most eventful period of its history. These years had been 
marked by most important features of social, political, and economic develop- 
ment which transformed the problems and outlook of the State. A retrospect 
of the period is instructive. 


- In contrast with the last decade of the nineteenth century, the first twenty 
years of the twentieth were marked by a rapid, though chequered, economic 
development. In the first ten years the productive activity of the population 
increased rapidly, and the natural prosperity which resulted was accentuated 
by a slight rise in prices. Between 1910 and 1913 production did not expand 
further, but prices rose, so that the value of production continued to show 
marked advances. The outbreak of war and the occurrence of bad seasons 
caused a heavy decline in productive activity from 1914 onwards; but prices 
rose more rapidly than ever, and the value both of production and of exports 
continued to increase. Thus, the prosperity of the first ten years was natural 
and well-founded, while that of the years which followed depended on the 
more or less fictitious basis of rising prices, and the unreal effects were 
heightened by a heavy expenditure of loan money by the various Governments. 


Many important changes accompanied the uninterrupted growth of pro- . 
sperity. These included a continous rise of prices, of wages, of interest rates, 
of costs of all kinds, and of taxation, which, in turn, brought about a number 
of adjustments with far-reaching effects in finance and industry. Rising 
prices and the accompanying prosperity led to frequent increases in wages, 
which were the fruits partly of arbitration proceedings, but also of an ever- 
growing agitation and many strikes among wage-earners. There resulted a 
wide extension of industrial arbitration, including the establishment of the 
principle of the living wage. Unions grew and spread rapidly among all classes 
of employees; and unionism had its counterpart among the organisations 
of professional men and of employers. Consequently the tendency of men to 
associate in order to promote their common interests was an important feature 
of the period. The functions of government were extended widely into the 
domain of labour and industry, and into the new provinces of prices and 
markets, as a cousequence of the economic disorganisation which resulted 
from the war. The rise of interest rates was induced by the growing demand 
for money for commercial purposes, and by the enormous vogue of borrowing 
during the war. This rise was accompanied by an unremitting depreciation 
in “gilt-edged” securities, and the basis of credits and finance was disturbed 
seriously. 


Great changes were wrought by a number of forces in various industries, 
Chief among these was the extension of the manufacturing industry which 
was facilitated by the war. Associated with the growth of factories was a 
disconcerting drift of population from rural to urban localities. Moreover, 
though the great pastoral industry, which, for forty years, had been the chief 
factor in the State, recovered remarkably soon from the losses which had 
culminated in the drought of 1902, the flocks of the State declined again 
after 1910; but agriculture and dairying developed and produced new growth 
in rural industries. With their rise, the problems of closer settlement and 
of populating the.interior became more insistent, and attention was turned 
towards means of rendering rural life attractive. 


After the federation of the Australian states there was conceived an ideal 
of Australia as an economic entity which, in the limited way possible under 
modern conditions, should be industrially independent. This idea led to 
the permanent establishment of a protectionist policy in the Commonwealth, 
and to the building of a tariff wall in 1901, which was raised higher in 1907, 
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1914, and 1920. A growth in manufacturing enterprise certainly proceeded 
during these years, but the weight of the tariff told in increasing the cost:of 
commodities. 

The most notable events of the period resulted from the attempts which 
were made-to hammer into workable shape the relationships subsisting 
between employers and employees, and to determine the correct attitude of 
labour to capital, and of capital to labour. The attempt to ensure economic 
harmony by the provision of machinery to determine and enforce industrial 
justice met with only partial success, principally because the unrelenting 
rise of prices, which continually depreciated wages, constituted a source of 
irritation, and produced a state of industrial ferment, which prevented the 
consideration of industrial problems in a calm atmosphere. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Act of 1842, under which the City of Sydney was incorporated, was 
the first provision in the State for conferring municipal privileges. In 
1848 a further step was taken by the incorporation of Campbelltown, 
Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one district council, which was 
subdivided into three, during the same year, by the formation of Campbell- 
town and Appin into separate councilgy. Various Amending Acts were 
passed after 1844, and the Municipalities Act of 1897 consolidated all 
previous Acts and Amending Acts, but did not alter their main features. 
The voluntary principle of incorporation was retained, but this was not con- 
ducive to the adoption of a general system of local government, as it was 
natural that, so long as the central Government continued to construct local 
works, the persons benefited would submit to the absence of local manage- 
ment of their affairs. 


Legislation passed in the years 1905 and 1906 gave the State of New South 
Wales full local government, except in the Western Division, where, how- 
ever, eight municipalities are incorporated, viz.:—Balranald, Bourke, Bre- 
warrina, Broken Hill, Cobar, Wentworth, Wilcannia, and Wrightville. 


Tha Local Government Act of 1919 repealed the former Acts, but all 
existing regulations, ordinances, and proclamations remained in force until 
amended or cancelled. The city of Sydney, the whole of the Western 
Division, the Quarantine Station, Lord Howe Island, and the islands in 
Port Jackson are excluded from its operation. 


The Act provides for the payment to shires of a minimum sum of 
£150,000 annually, as endowment from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, in 
the following proportions, viz.:—First-class shires, from nil up to 10s. per 
£; second-class, 15s. per £; third-class, 20s.; fourth-class, 25s.; fifth-class, 
30s.; and sixth-class, 40s. or more. These endowments are fixed triennially, 
according to the area, revenue, and expenditure of the shires, and are 
payable on the amount of general rates received during the preceding 
year. 


The municipal and shire councils are authorised to exercise the follow- 
ing powers:—The care, control, construction, fencing, and maintenance of 
all public places, except those vested in the Railway Commissioners, or 
other public bodies or trustees, and except national works; regulation of 
traffic; street and road lighting; prevention of bush fires; flood relief and 
prevention; construction and maintenance of streets, jetties, wharfs, and 
buildings for the transaction of business; town planning; prevention of 
nuisances; water supply; regulation and licensing of public vehicles and 
hawkers; management of parks and commons; control of public gates; pro- 
viding, controlling, and regulating infants’ milk depéts, maternity and 
infant welfare centres, wash-houses and laundries, civil ambulance, public 
conveniences, disinfecting chambers, lethal chambers, temporary hospitals 

*33030—A 
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and nursing for epidemics, boarding and lodging houses, barbers’ establish- 
ments, removing dead animals, and many other services, 


Other important provisions relate to the power to borrow up to 20 per cent. 
of the unimproved value in municipalities, such loans to be guaranteed by 
the Government; redistribution and reconstruction of existing areas, so that 
the municipalities may form portions of shires; acquisition of land and 
works; control of cattle-slaughtering and public health; treatment of 
noxious animals and plants; safety of the public; regulation of hoardings 
and other structures; the appointment of auditors, and the inspection of 
accounts by Government examiners. 


The Act provides also for the division of the municipalities and shires. 
into wards and ridings, respectively, and triennial elections are prescribed. 
All owners and occupiers of ratable property of annual value not less 
than £5, over 21 years of age, male and female, unless not natural- 
ised, are entitled to be entered on the electors’ roll, and any person 
enrolled is qualified for nomination for a civic office. The usual conditions 
as to disqualification are provided, and the penalties for acting while not 

properly qualified. 


Under an important provision in the Act rates are charged on the unim- 
proved value of the land, and not ou the annual rental. The general rate 
levied must be not less than 1d. in the £, unless the minimum 
rate is more than sufhcient to meet the requirements of the council, in 
which case a lower rate may be levied. Having levied the general rate of 
1d. on the unimproved value, a council is empowered to impose, either on the 
improved or on the unimproved value, such additional rate as may be re- 
quired. Special, local, and loan rates may be imposed on the improved or’ 
unimproved value, at the optiou of the council. The ratable value of coal-. 
mines is fixed at 50 per cent. of the gross value of the average annual output. 
for the preceding three years, and of other mining properties at 40 per cent. 
for the same period. Commons, public reserves and parks, cemeteries, pub- 
lic hospitals,‘ benevoleut institutions, churches and other buildings used’ 
exclusively for public worship, free public libraries, and unoccupied Crown 
lands are exempt from taxation. 


An important clause of the Act provides for the establishment of cities; 
and a municipality which has had during a period of five years a population 
exceeding 20,000 persons and a revenue of £20,000, and which is an inde-’ 
pendent centre of population, may be proclaimed a city. At the end of 1919, 
the following municipalities had been proclaimed cities:—Armidale, 
Bathurst, Broken Hill, Goulburn, Grafton, and Newcastle; but, with the. 
exception of Broken Hill, the districts were proclaimed under previous. 
Acts. 

It is further enacted that all municipalities not receiving statutory endow-. 
ment under former Acts, if found to be in necessitous circumstances, shall 
be entitled to a sum not exceeding 3s. 4d. in the £ on the general rate 
collected; but if the revenues are sufficient to meet the reasonable require- 
ments under proper management of the corporations, endowment cannot be’ 
claimed. The rate in the £ may be increased under special circumstances, 
but advantage has not been taken of this allowance, except in a few cases. 


Under the Act of 1919 councils must cause a valuation of all-ratable land 
to be made at least once in every three years, provided that they may adopt: 
for any period the whole or any part of the valuations in force at the close 
of the preceding period. 


In order to place the valuation of land on a uniform basis throughout 
the State, for purposes of taxation and payment of duties and rates to the’ 
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-Orown and to local.governing bodies, the Valuation of Land Act was 
passed in 1916, and a Valuer-General was appointed to administer its 
clauses. The Valuer-General is empowered to make valuations of the 
unimproved capital value, improved capital value, and the assessed annual 
value of all private lands, and of such crown lands ag he thinks proper to 
-include. The valuation is conducted in districts, each shire or municipality 
constituting a district, and must form the basis of the rates. Property 
_ owners who do not appeal as prescribed by the Valuation of Land Act, 1916, 
against that valuation, are precluded from appealing against the niunieipal 
‘or shire rating. 


Prior to the passing of the Local Government Act; 1906, only a very small 
portion of the State had been incorporated, as will be seen in the statement 
‘below, which gives the area incorporated and unincorporated in '1906 in the 
three great land divisions of the State, exclusive of the Federal Territory :— 


~ —— — 


Division, Incorporated, | Unincorporated. Total. 
sq. miles. sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Eastern eo wae 1,932 . 92,881 94,813 
Central ins a 571 88,579 “89,150 
Western... | - 282 125,216 125,498 
Total... ...| 2,785 306,676 |- 309,461 


The area incorporated on 21st December, 1919, excluding Lord Howe 

_ Island and the federal territory of Canberra and Jervis Bay, is shown below. 
The only part of the State unincorporated was the portion of the Western 

‘Division not included in municipalities. The population in the different 
groups is also. given:— ; 


Area (sq. niles) Population. : 
Metropolitan Municipalities... se i 209° o. 868,320 
In Country Municipalities aa ape ag 2,613 sis 426,450 
In Shires... sos oe wa aes .. 180,708 is 692,230 
Total (incorporated)... bis nae ve 183,530 we = * ~—-:1, 987,000 
’ Western Division (portion unincorporated) ... 125,909 Sa 13,057 
Total - .., vis ies pa 309,439 ne 2,000,057 


The area of Lord Howe Island is 5 square miles, and the area transferred 
to the Federal Government was 928 square miles. These amounts added 
to the total incorporated shown above, viz.:—309,439 square miles, give a 
total of 310,372 square miles for the whole State. 


Lord Howe Island has a population of 116, which, if added to the figure 
shown above, gives a total population to New South ‘Wales of 2,000,178. 


The following table shows the area, population, and valuations. of the 

- local governing bodies of the State as at 31st December, 1919, the Metro- 
politan and Country Districts being shown separately. The figures for the 
Metropolis include Kuring-gai Shire, .but exclude certain municipalities 
included in the Sydney Metropolitan srca as defined in Schedule IV of the 
Local Government Act of 1919, viz., Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, Ermington 
and. Rydalmere, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta. The figures for the 
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Sydney Metropolitan area include the abovenamed municipalities, together 
with the shires of Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah. 


i Unimproved| Improved | Assessed 
Lozal Bodies. Area. Population.) Capital Capital Annual 
Value. Value. Value. 
-— o = _ | t 
Metropolitan Area-— ucres. NO. Fo £ j 
City of Sydney .. Se 3,327 108,500 | 31,831,054 | 82,808,760 8,726, 395 
Suburbs (including Kuring- “gai Shire) se 114,972 720,200 | 41,489,001 ‘- 
Total, Metropolis Se “ise 118,299 | . $28,700 | 73,320,355 * . 
Local Government Areas not included above 329,678 82,310 6,311,048 s * 
Total, Metropolitan Areat .. 447,977 911,510 | 79,631,403 * * 
Country— i 
Municipalities .. a ae A «| 1,671,997 426,450 | 22,208,694 | 58,642,383 | 4,239,871 
Shires... te ae) ae we] 115,338,880 649,040 | 105,833,824 * . 
Total, Country .. 53, «+| 117,010,877 | 1,075,490 | 128,042,518 ‘| = * 
; Grand Total... .| 117,458,854 | 1,987,000 | 207,673,921 Be Nh 
* Not available. t Schedule 1V, Local Government Act, 1919, 


The financial position of the bodies in these areas on the same date was as 
follows :— 


Total Revenue. | Total *Rotal ma 
: es —| : ta 
Local Bodies. | Expendi- |, . 707% 4 
Rates | Liabilities.| Assets. 
Levied. Other. Total. | ture, 

Metropolitan Area i & £ & & 2 & 
City of sydney 3 é3 on 587,376 896,434 | 1,483,810 | 1,454,277 | 11,122,589 | 11,578,854 
Suburbs (including Kuring-gaii 

Shire) <3 2% ai er; 761,206 279,890 | 1,041,096 | 1,018,352 | 1,075,739 686,442 
Total, Metropolis .. —..| 1,348,582 | 1,176,324 | 2,524,906 | 2,472,629 | 12,198,328 | 12,265,296 


Local Government Areas not 
included above .. ve ad 91,750 58,314 150,064 154,268 107,422 127,544 


Total, Metropolitan Area* | 1,440,332 | 1,234,638 | 2,674,970 | 2,626,897 | 12,805,750 | 12,392,840 


Country— 
Municipalities’ te oe e. 527,743 657,665 | 1,185,408 | 1,136,996 | 2,540,767 | 3,312,293 
Shires.. 0... e. 710,561 | 488,667,] 1,196,222 | 1,214,820 | 187,964 | 550,785 
Total, Country ..  ..| 1,233,304 | 1,143,326 | 2,381,630 | 2,351,816 | 2,728,731 | 3,863,078 


_—__ | —+___-- 


Grand Total .. «| 2,678,636 | 2,377,964 | 5,956.600 | 4,978,713 | 15,034,481 | 16,255,915 
* Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 1919. 


City or SYDNEY. ? 

The City of Sydney was incorporated on 20th July, 1842, and was origin- 
ally divided into six wards. 

‘ Gréat dissatisfaction soon arose as to the manner in which the affairs of 
the Corporation were conducted, and following upon the recommendation of 
a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly, the Council was dissolved, 
and the administration transferred to a commission of three persons, who 
controlled the affairs of the city from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 
1857, when a new Council, consisting of sixteen aldermen—two for each 
ward—came into existence. 

In 1900 an Amending Act was passed, dividing the city into twelve wards, 
each returning two aldermen. The innovation of retiring the whole of the 
aldermen simultaneously was introduced, with a provision for the election of 
a new Council on the 1st December in every second year, re-election -of. 
qualified persons being permitted. Important changes were effected under 
this Act as to the franchise, sub-tenants and lodgers being placed on the rolls, 
and extended powers were conferred on the Council as to resumption of 
lands for city improvements. 

In 1902 an Act was passed consolidating statutes previously passed in 
regard to the City of Sydney. In 1905 an amending Act was passed to 
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provide for the better government of the city, especially with regard to-the 
control of hoardings, the proper cleansing of footways, the prevention or 
regulation of the smoke nuisance from furnaces and chimneys, the regula- 
tion and control of refreshment stalls and stands, the control of juvenile 
hawkers and shoeblacks, the prevention of betting in public places, while 
the tenure of office of the aldermen was altered to three years. 

The Municipality of Camperdown was amalgamated with the City of 
Sydney as from 1st January, 1909, and the Council now consists of twenty- 
six aldermen elected every third year by thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor is 
elected by the aldermen from their own number, but under an Act passed 
in 1916, in the event of an equal number of votes being polled, the 
Governor in Council may appoint one of the aldermen to the 
position. The Act also regulated the election of the city members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, and of the Fire 
Brigades Board, and extended the power of the Council in regard to 
resumptions, in order to provide workmen’s dwellings; and further provision 
was made for the extension of the city boundaries, 

In 1908 a further Amending Act was passed, coutaining several important 
provisions. Commencing with the year 1909, the Council was compelled to 
levy a rate, not less than 1d. in the £, upon the unimproved capital 
value, in addition to any rate imposed under the Act of 1902. 
Under the former Act the rate levied in 1915, the last year affected by the 
1908 Act, was 14d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and under the 
1902 Act 21d. in the £ on the assessed annual value: It is provided, however, 
that the total amount leviable shall not exceed the amount which would be 
yielded by a rate of 8d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and 2s. in 
the £ on the assessed annual value, taken together, of all ratable property. 
On the Council imposing such rate on the unimproved capital value, the 
State land taxis suspended automatically. The valuation of the unimproved 
capital value is to be made at least once in every five years. The Council 
was empowered also to establish public libraries and milk depéts, to con- 
trol certain parks, and to widen certain streets. The Lending Branch 
of the Public Library, and various parks and public ways were vested 
in the Council by the Government under certain conditions. 

The Sydney Corporation (Dwelling-houges) Act, 1912, enables the City 
Council to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to acquire land. 

Another amending Act, passed in 1916, empowers the Council to levy 
rates on persons owning pipes, wires, cables, and rails on, under, over, 
or through any public places under the control of the Council, excepting 
properties owned by the Crown. Also, under the same Act, the Sydney 
Council may levy a general rate, not exceeding 6d. in the £, on the unim- 
proved value of all ratable property in the city. This Act amends the 1908 
Act so far as the latter relates to the land tax on the unimproved capital 
value and the city rate on the assessed annual value. 


MUNICIPALITIES, 
3 Valuations. 

The Unimproved Capital Value of land is the amount for which the fee- 
simple estate in such land eould be sold under such reasonable con- 
ditions as a bond-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual 
improvements had not been made. ; 

The Improved Capital Value is the amount for which the fee-simple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 

The Assessed Annual Value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
Jand with improvements thereon. 

In the following table the unimproved and improved values of muni- 
cipalities for 1918 and 1919 are compared. It should be noted that the 
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Metropolitan Areas, as shown below, do. not include shires, and the figures 


therefore differ from those given. on page 622. 


i Unimproved Value. improved Value. 
Division: ! ; ot oe ' 3 : 
ia: wis. |. qoq9. “Ts 1928, 1919, rose 
pot ae : 
Syditey-+ sa a 2 £ ° -per cent. es - Be per cent. 
 * City west Fee 31,880,295 31 831, 054 (=) 15; 82,027,200 | 82,808,760] 0:95 
»Suburbs .., ..|38,176,261 39, 672, 190 | 3°92 |106,647,308 |111,686,717 | 4°73 — 
Metropolis... 70,056,556 | 71, 53, 24 : © 9-07 1188, 674, 508 194,495,477 | 3°09 - 
‘ Eoeal ‘Areas, not : | vont 
i dncluded above | 2:925, 662 sey 677 ; 5°30 | 7,000,234 7,416,889 | 5:95 
: eae nee i 2 
* Potel, Metropolitan . 
‘Area’ Sg ees «172,982,218 74,583,921 | 2°20 |195,674,742 |201,912,366 | 3:19 ° 
Eountry eens BOs 21,704,006 22, 208, Gy 2 33 | 56,368,019 | 58,642,383 4:03 
Total 1 Municipalities 94, 686, 224 96, 792, 615 2 29 252,042,761 ‘260, 554,749 | 338 . 


a Dhe value of Spiprovemenis. is shown: in‘ ere following sitement: cand it 
will be seen that 3 inereases occurred in a divisions :— » 


‘Value of Improv emenits. 
ine Division. I 7 
Y 1918. 1919. Increase. 
Sydney— £ £ " per cent. 
/ City... 50,146,905 | 50,977,706 1°66 
“Suburbs 68,471,047 | 72,014,527 517 
Metropolis .., ..| 118,617,952 -| 122,992,233 3°69 
Loeal., Areas, ‘not in- 

; cluded above 4,074,572 | 4,336,212 6°42 
es Total Metropolitan Area | 122,692,524 | 127,328,345 3°78 
3 os “country tha .5| 34,664,013 | 36,433,689 5:15 
: ees “Total “Municipalities 187,32 356,537 | 163,762,034 £07 


"the. eotal and annual values ‘of properties in all municipalities show a 


great, increase since 1908, which was the year when the Local Government 


Act was ‘fully applied to ev mmneipelties 


followina, table: — 


The. expansion: is shown ‘in the 


; 1908. 1010. 
3 gees : LGeanideered : Improved Assessed Unimproved | Improved | Assessed . 
ane Sylhet | . Capital _ Capital Annual Capital _ Capital Annual 
eS * Value. Value. ’ Value. Value. Value. ~ Value. 
££ AL £ fe. £ o- £0}. € 
City of cate 20,457,251) 49,718,463 | 2,301,531 31,831,054) 82,808,760} 3,726,395 
Suburbs.. .| 28,550,417) 55,783,965 | 3,751,567 39,672, 190/111,686,717| 8,039,268 
ys 7 pease a = SPT REAPS FT ey ee a 
“Metropolis: “ade 44, 067.8 ues [105,502,428 | 6,053,098 “71;503,244 194,496,477; 11,765,663 
Local « Areas, | A aR ae Soe | Fe ANY 42 Ae 4 
‘mote, included) - -, |. see ' Pa ee ; a. troll Ge ; 
above | 1,409,798, 5,935,471 | 181,846 | 3,080,677] 7,416,889] 531,086 
I> = { =| -- — ‘ie 
= "Potal” -Metro-|_ oe oe i Bh OT ee |e oeele haste . 
a “Area .45;41 7,466 108,487,809 | 6,234,444 || .74,583,921/201,912,366 12,296,749 
Country... -ote[- 18, 695,185) 41,848,767 | 2,816,416 || .22,208,694| 58,642,383, 4,239,871 
. Total hie : a 7 poke We Bees We aay ees Ie i X 
“  palities ®-.., 64,112,65} 150,286, 666 -9;050,860 | 96,792,615)260,554,749, 16,536,620 


‘ ~ 
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The increases, both absolute and relative, Suee, the eleven years from: 
1908 to 1919, were as follow :— pai 


Unimproved Capital Value. Improved Capital Value. | Assessed Annual Value. 
Muricipalities. Total Increase | Total Increase Total Increase 
Increase. per cent. |, Increase. per cent. Increase, per cent. 
- 
£ £ £ lS 
City of Sydney 11,373,803 | 55-6 | 33,090,297) €6-6 .) 1,424,864] 61:9 
Suburbs : 16,121,723 | 685 | 55,902,752 | 10-3 | 4,287,701 | 114°3 
Metropolis ..| 27,495,576) 62°5 | §8,993,049 | 84°32 | 5,712,565.| 94-4 
Local Areas, not in- Sy Pat ce a sth 
cluded above 1,670,879 | 1185 4,481,418 | 152-7 319,742 | $2°8 
Total M vues : sae 
Area 29,166,455 | 64:2 | 93,474,467 | 862 | 6,082,305 |° 97-2 
Country 3,513,509 188 16,793,616 ; 40°71 1,423,455 50°5 
Total Municipalities | 32,679,964 | 51-0 110,268,083 734 7,485,760 82-7 


The ratio of increase in the unimproved capital value was highest in the. 
suburbs of Sydney, and lowest in the country municipalities. -The suburbs: 
also show the highest ratio for the improved capital value, and forthe 
ussessed annual value, while the lowest for these values appear in the country 
districts. 

A. comparison of the improved and unimproved capital values with the 
assessed annual value for the year 1919 is given below. With regard to the 
ratio of the improved capital value, the suburban and country miinicipalities 
were practically the same, with 7-2 per cent. The highest ratio of the 
unimproved capital value occurred in the suburban municipalities, which 
yielded 20-3 per cent., followed by the country areas, with 19-1 per cent. 
The corresponding rates for the City of Sydney were only 45 per cent. and 
11:7 per cent., the average for the whole of the municipalities being 6:3 per 
cent. and 17: 1 per cent. respectively :— 


gen ie nani ae o a 
Face rath Assessed haben aes miiccat tan sites 
Municipalties, Annual Value, beds Cre peated Gavitel 
Valve. Value, 
£ per cent. per cent. 
City of Sydney... .| 3,726,395 : 11°7 
Suburbs . as -| 8,039,268 7:2 20°3 
{ a eens 
Metropolis . si 11,765,663 6:1 16°4 
Local areas not included 
above 531,086 7:2 17:2 
1, ——- 
Total Sie a ; 
area ..| 12,296,749 6:1 16°5 
Country 4,239,871 72 19°] 
Total Municipalities...| 16,536,620 6-3 INL 


The value of improvements in municipalities was £163,762,000, or 169 per 
vent. of the unimproved value. The total for the City of Sydney was 
£50,978,000, or 160 per cent.; for the suburbs, £72,015,000, or 181 per cent.; 
for other metropolitan areas, £4,336,000, or 140 per cent.; and for the country, 
£36,433,000, or 164 percent. The value of improvements isnot available 
for all the shires,.but.it has been. assumed that it is the. same proportion. of = 


° 
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the unimproved value as the average in those which are known, namely, about 
7 per cent. greater than the unimproved value. In the Western Division 
it may be placed at £10,000,000, so that for the whole of the State the 
following values for 1919 are obtained :— 


Unimproved Value of Land. Value of Improvements. 
Division. | 
Total. woe Per Acre. Total. a | Per Acre. 
i 
ee ae oe £\) £ ad. 
Sydney—City .. ..., 31,831,000) 293 (9,567 9 | 50,978,000 | 470 |15,322 10 3 
Suburbs al 39, 672 ,000 | 57 | 


Metropolis .... 71,503,000, 88 750 12 4 122,992,000, 151 | 1,291 2 10 


d 
7 
431 10 9 | 72,015,000| 102! “783 6 10 
4 
Local areas not in-} 
5 


cluded above...) 3,081,000, 55 | 80 1 | 4,336,000 | 77 112 13 10 
~ Total Metropolitan | 
Area... | 74,584,000 | 6; 557 18 10 :127,329,000 | 142 952 1 8 
. 7 i - _—— 

Country Municipalities) 22,209,000 52 | 13 5 8 | 36,433,000| 85 21 15 10 
Shires ... ...{110,381,000 | 160 019 2 {118,827,000 | 172 107 
Western Division (part 10,000,000 | 766 | 0 2 6! 10,0U0,000 | 766 02 6 

unincorporated), | H 
Total State... ...|217,674,000 109 | 1 2 0 {292,589,000 | 146 197 


There has always been a tendency on the part of municipal valuers to 
under-estimate the value of propertics for purposes of rating, and the extent 
of this under-valuation can now be gauged by a comparison of the valuations 
made by the Valuer-General in certain municipalities and shires with those 
previously adopted by the loca] body. The valuations relate to sixteen 
niunicipalities and two shires, and the Valuer-General’s figures for unim- 
proved capital value, improved capital value, and assessed annual value are 
respectively 42 per cent., 31 per cent., and 85 per cent. higher than the 
municipal values. 

The increase was highest in Mosman, where municipal values were 
increased as follows, namely:—Unimproved capital value, 87 per cent,; im- 
proved capital value, 46 per cent. ; and assessed annual yalue, 52 per cent. 

In the two shires valued the increase on unimproved capital value was 
40 per cent. 

In the following table the Valuer-General’s figures are compared with the 
values previously adopted for rating purposes, and the percentage of increase 
“is s Shown also: — 


| ByRinipe ret i | Shires. 
! 
{ - |] anne 
Particulars, | | Un- 
fc od; I dd A d ‘ ’ Improved | A. id 
sdommarea] tapeet | Asmat ampere [Sumxe!| Aspe 
Value. Value. Value. i Value Value. Value. 
| | : 
: | if }! } 
Council’s Valuation £ 000, © 15,029 38,959 2,707 | 2,540 Ror | . 
Valuer-General ... £000 21,295 50,918 3,641 | 3,551 7,586 | 455 
Increase... «. £000: 6,266 | 11,959 | 934 | LOll) wo... wkebed 
Percentage of increase % 41-7 | 30°7 345 BOB] ke | cea 
| if | 


* No valuation made, 


E City of Sydney Ratings. 
The Sydney Corporation Act of 1909 directed that, improved property 
within the city should be assessed at a fair average aiinual value, with an 
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allowance for outgoings not exceeding 10 per cent., and the unimproved 
property at a maximum of 6 per cent. on its capital value. On the 
value of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 29. in £ might be 
levied, exclusive of lighting. In 1902, the rate was reduced from 24d., which 
had been imposed in 1901, to 22d., and still further reduced to 21d. in 1903, 
which continued until 1915. The Act provided for a special local 
rate not exceeding 6d. in the £ of annual value, for any work for the particular 
benefit of one locality, but only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of 
such locality petitioned for the same; occasional advantage of this power 
was taken for street-watering, though not of late years. As already men- 
tioned, the amending Acts of 1908 and 1916 repealed the former provisions, 
and the rate for 1919 was 44d. in the £ of unimproved capital value, which 
covers all services. 

The following table shows the rate struck in the £, and the total amount 
levied, for various years from 1901 to 1919:— 


Total Amount 


, Year. | Rate struck in the £. Levied. 
pence. i £ 

1901 he os wy 24 on A.A.V. ... wes 195,164 
1902 eas ay | 22 on AAV, ... at 384,780 
be }) 21 on AA. ... { logan 
1909 YL) f21 on A.A.V. ... i 284,500 
1912 J { 1 on U.C.V. ... | U 326,651 
1913 Yj) p21 om AAV... ? 390,678 
1945 Slt Mon UG. ... S| 466,943 
1916 we) 0 € on ULC.Y. ... Pe 520,537 
1s) Shon U.Cv..  f) deptase 
1919 ee aes «| 4$0n U.C.V. ... ...| 587,376 
1920 Te aes w= 4% on U.C.V. ... ae 654,661 
1921 “oe oe «| 58 on U.C.V.... oii 747,654 


| i 


ee ee 


Suburban and Country Ratings. 


The other municipal councils were formerly empowered to raise revenue 
by rates not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes and the same 
amount for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street-watering. The 
amount of each rate was calculated upon the rental value, which was repre- 
sented by nine-tenths of the fair average annual rental of all buildings and 
cultivated lands, or lands let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, plus 5 
per cent. of the capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. 

Municipalities and shires which avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Country Towns Water and Sewerage Acts are empowered to levy a rate for 
each service not exceeding a maximum of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary municipal rates. 

In order to aid municipalities in their formative stages, the 1897 Act 
provided for endowment by the State during a period of fifteen years, and 
this right has been preserved in the Act of 1919. In each of the first five 
years after incorporation every municipality is entitled to a sum equal to 
the whole amount actually received from general rates; in each of the next 
succeeding five years, a sum equal to one-half; and iri each of the next five 
years, a sum equal to one-fourth of such receipts. After the expiry of 
fifteen. years the State assistance ceases, and any further aid from the 
State is in the nature of a special grant. At the close of the year 1919 there 
were only two municipalities entitled to the original statutory endowment. 

Suburban and country municipalities are obliged to levy a general rate 
on the unimproved capital value of all ratable land, and may levy additional, 


T 
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special, local,-or loan, rates on either the unimproved or ‘the impr’ oved, capital 
value, - The only rates based on the annual value are those charged by the 
Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 

_As-previously stated, the general rate must be not.less than 1d. in the £ on 
the: unimproved capital value of all ratable land, and the total amount to 
be:derived from the general rate and additional rates taken must not exceed 
the amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ ori the unimproved value and 
9s. in the £ on the assessed annual value of all ratable land. In 1919 only 
twelve municipalities: levied additional general rates, the remainder con- 
fining: themselves to one general rate. The variation in the rates is rather 
remarkable, as in the suburbs of Sydney in 1919 they ranged from 23d. to 
54d., and in the country from 1d. to 16d. 

The majority of suburban councils in 1919 levied general rates between 
4d. and ‘5d., the next in number being between 5d. and 6d., while in the 
country the highest proportion was between 4d. and 5d., the next in order 
being between 5d. and 6d., and between 8d. and 4d., followed by those 
of 6d. and over. The councils which levied 6d. and over in the £ during 
1919 were Ballina, Braidwood, Coonamble, Cootamundra, Goulburn, 
Mudgee, Murrurundi, Nyngan, and Warialda, each 6d.; Murrumburrah, 
63d.; Aberdeen and Bathurst, each 7d.; Lambton, 7$d.; Scone.and Went- 
worth, each :8d.; Broken Hill, 84d.; Bourke, 11d.; Cobar, 12d.; Hillgrove, 
15d.; and Wrightville, 16d. These rates are exclusive of the amounts levied 
on mines. None of the suburban councils levied 1d: in the £, but this rate 
was imposed in three country municipalities. 

The first year in which the general rate was levied on the: ‘unimproved 
capital value was 1908, and-a comparison of the general raterstruck for 
various years since then, is shown below :— 


Number of Municipalities which levied a General Rate of— 


Year. 4-7 * - “y 
yeh ‘Id. and | 2d. and | 8d.and. | 4d. and 6d. and | 6d. and 
under 2d. } under 3d. | under 4d, | under 5d. | under 6d, over. 
1908— ; | \ 
Suburban ‘Municipalities —_... 1 ll; 17 ‘9 Boi os 
' Country ” wf BL 36 | #42 26 | 9 5 
1911— . g é 
Suburban Be oh on sot 4 | 16 18. | 2 sy 
Country i fe 23 29 43 30 7 7 
1916— | 
Suburban ah, pase 2 6 | 2 | 5 1 
Country ss wo) 13 7 42 42 17 13 
IW17-— -- \ 1 oe at 
Suburban a5 aus vas | 6 26 6 ass 
Country hare .{ 12 19 35. 44 18 16 
1918— | | i 
’ Suburban + ats eee 2 5 25 8 a 
- Country = - 11 18 27 44 27 17 
1919— } } 
Suburban 7 wee ro 2 7 | QT 11 ia 
Country - |) 10) 15 | 25 | 36 3] 20 
| 


One hundred, and seventeen municipalities levied special, local, and loan 
yates on the unimproved capital value, ranging from od. to 24d. in the &, 
and twenty-nine on the improved capital value, ranging from 74d. to 3-6d. in 
ithe &. 

. Finances. 

‘The Local Government Act, 1919, prescribes that there must be. a 
general fund in each area, to which must be paid the proceeds of all general 
and additional general rates, moneys received by way. of grant, endowment, 
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ete., from the Government,, and miscellaneous inéome ‘not required by law 
to be carried'to othe funds: The-expenditure from the general’ fund, uipst 
be on administration; health, roads, and other public services,: : 

In addition, there must be a special fund for each special rate tei ied: andl 
for each work of. service conducted by the couneil in’ respect. of, which ‘the 
special rate has been made, and the fund may be used only for the purposes 
of.such work or service. a local fund also must be kept for each loca? rate 
levied, with restrictions similar to those.in the -case, of Special fund. . The 
expenditure of the local fund is Fesmrioted to works in the spyeitied portion 
of ‘the area. 

A separate ‘lean account must be kept for aaek work or service on which 
the amount has been spent, and if the loan fund has no revenue from rates, 
provision for the-repayment.. of principal and interest may be met by trans- 
fers from the: General-fund or other appropriate fund. The object of the 
loan, as a rule,. determines the source from which the fund obtains its 
necessary revenue, and when the loans have been raised for general pur- 
poses, transfergy. are made. from the General fund, while the profits of 
trading concerns provide for the disbursements of their corresponding loan 
funds. 

NEheforegoing remarks relate more particularly to loan funds -kept vin 
réspedt fofiloans raised before the present Act came into operation,-that ig 
toisnyswhen the law did not require (as it does now) a loan rate to be levied 
téspay interest and provide for the extinction of each loan within. a fixed 
period. It is apparent, therefore, that all new loans will be. self-supporting 
whether the undertakings are profitable or not, and councils may either — 
use profits to increase the amount which is being provided for repayment, 
or retain them in the working accounts of the Special, Local, or Trading 
Funds. 

The revenue of special and local funds may be used in a sietitas manner 3 
for example, the Street Lighting Special-Fund must provide the money-ta 
meet not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the street lighting for the 
year, but also the obligations of the Street Lighting Loan Fund; and 
similarly with regard to other Special and Loan. Funds. 

The Regulations under the Act prescribe: the-system of accounts to be 
adopted. The accounts must. be “Income and Expenditure Accounts,” kept 
by double entry, and éach‘‘‘Fund” must have a separate banking account. 
Thus there is shown for each General, Special, Local, Loan or Trading Fund 
a Revenue Account, or Profit and Loss Account, giving the total expendi- 
ture chargeable for the period, whether paid or unpaid, and the total income 
for the same period, whether received or outstanding. A balance-sheet ‘is 
also required for each fund with appropriate liabilities and assets. Only 
“realisable” assets may be shown, so that the whole of the roads; bridges, 
drains, and other constructive work, are excluded. , 


City or SypNey Accounts. a ; 
The Council of the City of Sy dney conducts its affairs under the: City 
Corporation Acts, and therefore is’not bound by the provisions of the 
Local Government Act. ‘The various accounts of the city were formerly 
kept on a “dash” basis, except those relating to the Electricity Fund, but 
in 1913 the system was altered, and the Revenue and Capital transactions 
now are shown separately in the same manner as thosé of all othér Local 
Bodies. As details cannot be allocated in many instances to the headings 
of expenditure and income as set out in the system of accounts prescribed 
under the Local Government regulations, . the. following particulars 
relating to municipal accounts are divided into two parts, one ‘dealing 
“with the City of Sydney, and the other with the suburbs of Sydney, ant 
country municipalities. 
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City of Sydney—Receipts. 

The receipts from the various funds, exclusive of the Electric Lighting 
Fund, in 1919, amounted to £882,832, the City Fund contributing £703,188, 
the Public Markets Fund, £103,977, and the Resumption Account £75,667. 
Although abstracts of receipts and disbursements in respect of the Public 
Markets Fund and the Resumption Account are shown separately in the 
city accounts, these funds are really subsidiary to the City Fund, their 
balances at the end of the year being transferred to the last-mentioned 
fund. 

The following is a statement for the year 1919 of the receipts of the City 
Fund under appropriate headings :— ; 


£ 

General Purposes aee eee is fa «. 589,356 
Works ... ae asa ous iss abe a 16,356 
Health Administration pa 635 ab hoe 26,638 
Public Services... on svi Ae is ses 33,230 
Municipal Property ... 00 6 eee ee nes 15,408 
Miscellaneous ... ase ne see se we 22,200 

Total ave oh w» £703,188 


‘City rates, £587,809, which include interest, form by far the greater part 
of the receipts under the heading “General Purposes.” As provided by the 
amending Act of 1908, rating on the unimproved value of land was. first 
brought into force in 1909. Under the amending Act of 1915, the City rate 
is now levied on the unimproved capital value only. 


City of Sydney—Disbursements. 

The disbursements in 1919 amounted to £872,410, viz.: City Fund, 
£609,739; Public Markets Fund, £99,082; and Resumptions Account, 
£163,589. Shown under the same headings as the receipts, the following 
were the disbursements of the City Fund:— 


£ 

General Purposes ses st a vee ag 54,116 
Works ... sds fed seg as ae we :118,309 
Health Administration eee aes wes .» 159,948 
Public Services... ote Si wee us ee 83,411 
Municipal Property ... S35 eae gia a 43,530 
Miscellaneous (Interest, Sinking Fund, &c.) w=: 150,425 

Total Par ase ite «. £609,739 


Salaries, which amounted to £34,184, absorbed a very large share of the 
expenses for General Purposes. Of the sum spent on Public Works, street 
maintenance accounted for £64,133, footpaths for £25,124, and wood-paving 
for £18,423. On city cleansing £106,410 was expended, and this was the main 
item in Health Administration. The large amtount shown under “ Miscel- 
laneous”’ includes the Annual Debenture indebtedness, which in 1919 was 
£68,566 for interest, commission, &c., and £15,496 for Sinking Fund con- 
tributions. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund were £103,977 
and £99,082 respectively, the latter amount being inclusive of interest and 
sinking fund, showing a surplus of £4,895 on the year’s transactions, which 
has been included in the City Fund. The Queen Victoria Markets brought 
in revenue to the extent of £27,720, or nearly 27 per cent. of the total; and 
the receipts from the Municipal Markets amounted to £81,514, or about 
30 per cent. of the whole. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Resumption Account were £75,667 
and £163,589 respectively, showing a debit of £87,922 after paying interest 
and contribution to sinking fund, and this deficit was alan transferred to the 
Oity Wund. 
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City Electricity Undertaking. 
The next account to be considered is the Electricity Works Fund, and the 
expenditure and income for the year ended 31st December, 1919, are shown 
below :— 


Expenditure. I Income. 
£ | £ 
Generation of Electricity « 151,742 || Private Lighting ... at wee 284,255 
Distribution ae ase .. 103,156 /| Public Lighting ... Hes .. 54,296 
Management ss ae .. 84,249 || Power Supply 230,760 
Bad debts written off ... ae 227 || Rentals—Meters, Motors, Lamps, 
Purchase of Electricity ... a. 24,487 &e. 29,639 
____” | Miscellaneous aa owe ied 2,028 
Total . Sue . £363,811 | 
Balance carried to N et Revenue | 
Account ate asi «» 237,167 
Total ... sa -. £600, 978 | Totai ... oes ... £600,978 


Generation forms the largest item of expenditure, accounting for 41-7 per 
cent. of the whole and 44-7 per cent. of the total expenditure, less the elec- 
tricity purchased. Distribution cost 28-4 per cent., management 23:1 per 
cent., amounts written off 0-1 per cent., and electricity purchased 6-7 per 
cent. of the whole. 

The sales of current to the publie for light and power amounted to 
£536,569, and to the Council £32,742. 

The gross profit carried to the Net Revenue Account was £245,036, viz., 
£237,167 for 1919, as shown above, and £7,869 brought forward from 1918. 
The charges against the profits were:—Interest on Debentures and Over- 
draft, £107,699; Sinking Fund contribution, £18,701; Depreciation Reserve 
Account, £79,896; and written off, flotation expenses, &e., £11,760, making a 
total of £218,056. It will be seen from the foregoing that the net gain for 
the year 1919, after paying interest and ‘Sinking Fund, was £26,980, which 
is carried forward to profit and loss account for 1919. 

The position in 1920 was not so favourable, as only a small profit was 
made, and in order to cover an anticipated loss in 1921, the City Council 
applied to the Government for permission to increase the charge for 
electricity by $d. per unit; an inquiry was held by a Supreme Court 
Judge.in the manner prescribed by law, and upon receipt of his certificate 
that the cost of generation and supply had increased by 4d. per unit, 
the Council was empowered to increase its charges for light and power 
accordingly. 

Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the Electricit ty Works Fund 
en Bist December, 1919 :— 


Liabilities.  - { Assets. 
£ 4 £ 
Debenture Loans... axe ... 2,076,744 || Capital Expenditure — Land, 
Sinking Fund... ae . 197,635 Buildings, Machinery, Plant, 
Reserve Accounts i wee 734,533 | &e. . 3,195, 821 
Sundry Creditors... eis .» 61,898 |) Sinking Fund Investments— 
Deposits (Consumers) ©... we. —- 25,053 | Commonwealth War Loan ... 69,360 
Commonwealth Bank... w= 652,777 New South Wales Treasury... 18,572 
Balance—Net Revenue Account 26,980 Debentures—-Sydney Munici- 
i pl Council a «» 105,800 
Stores, Materials, Cables, Coal, 
&e. ved ... 180,849 
| Sundry Debtors, Consumers’ 
| Balances, &c. ... a .. 87,240 
Other ° ... eae _ o» 17,978 
£3,675,620 |: £53,675,620 
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The. loan capital, which forms 565. per. sii of the liabilitizs, returned 
about 12 per cent. profit for. the year, interest payments and Sinking 
Fund contribution for the year amounted to £126,400, and £79,896 were 
allowed for depreciation. The Sinking Fund was represented by an 
investment of £198,732 in Commonwealth War Loan, State Government 
Stock, and Sydney Municipal Council Debentures. 


The following table serves to emphasise the rapid growth of the electric 
lighting undertaking. The figures quoted show the actual profit made each 
year, excluding the accumulated profits brought forward from previous 
years:— | 


19086. | 1911. 1916. * 1919.7" 

[ pees riven“ pee oe es 
Quantity Sold - ; Units.| 3,927,330 | 17,768,210 |. 48,532,901 | 78,583,579 
Expenditure... aoe Pa £ 21,567 95,428 211,263 363,811 
Income sie aes oe “ts 1 o£ 40,984 172,693 433,996 600,978 
Surplus ie8 ees wee, 19,417 94,861 222,733 237,167 
Charges against Surplus £ 20,602 66,470 192,071 218,056 
Net gain £} (—) 1,185 28,391 30,662 19,111 
= * Includes surplus of a purchased company, £17,596, (—) Denotes loss. 


The lights were used for the first time on 8th July, 1904, when parts of 
the city were illuminated, and since that date great progress has been made, 
and the public parks, as well as the remainder of the streets under the 
control of the council, are now included, and the majority of the suburbs 
are supplied from the city. 


‘The following is a Summary of. Liabilities and Assets of all funds of 
the City of Sydney. as at 31st December, 1919 :— : 


Liabilities, Assets. 
[ ’ 
£ i £ 
Debentures current i .. 7,466,424 Bank Balances, Cr. 665,12 
Bank Balances, Dr. a .. 657,672 || Landed Properties, Baths, - we 
Sundry Creditors me +. 806,891 | Sundries 2 .. 6,438,731 
Sinking Funds ... okt ... 840,632 || Machinery, Plant, Furniture, 
Reserves ice ee es .. 1,350,970 ° Stores, &e. ... see 1. 2,844,633 
Sundry Debtors ... reas w= 245,718 
isi || Sinking Funds ... ioe ae 827,028 | 
£11, 122,589 : Other Investments Sa tae 284,880 
Flotation Expenses and Sundties 184,818 
Excess of Assets... . 456,265 | Revenue: Accounts - . 87,922 
£11,578,854 . £11,578,854 


‘ 


Notwithstanding the large Loan indebtedness the assets exceeded the 
liabilities by £456,265. It should be noted that the Debentures included 
£2,076,744 borrowed in connection, with Electric Lighting, and £995,927 
for Public Markets, and as ‘the proceeds of those loans have been 
spert. on reproductive municipal works, such works should provide the 
annual interest charges and sinking fund contributions. The Electricity 
Works. Fund and the Public Markets Fund were quite self-supporting 
in 1919. Landed properties, baths, &¢:, which comprise about 56 per cent. 
of the assets, include such large items as Public Markets, £1,454,740; Town~ 
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Hall, &., £895,783; Resumptions, £2,987, 348; Electric Light, Land, and 
Buildings: £587,198. The accumulated Sinking Fund, £827,028, as against a 
. Debenture Debt of £7,466,424, must be regarded as a satisfactory cover. . 


Progress of City of Budiey: 


_ The following table shows the progress of the City of Sydney during the 
five years ended 1919 :— 


1919, 


| Sinking Fund eo.” 


\ 
Particulars, 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1 1918 
Area tae ... Acres 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 
Population .. No. 104,200} 106,000 106,000 106,000 108,500 
£ £ £ £ £ 
‘ Unimproved Capital Value] 27,226,283) 31,168,904 | 31,130,368 | 31,880,295 31,831,054 
{improved Capital Value ...| 78,580,300] 80,264,720 | 81,976,260 | 82,027,200 | 82,808,760 
Assessed Annual Value ...| 3,391,759} 3,466,550 | 3,533,779 only eas 3,726,395 
City Fund— ; im 7 - 
Income— Rates wk 295,529 A : ee 
Da ee | nena \ 525,869 | 456,612 | 466,558 | 587,809 
All other 
sources 76, 962) 80,790 74,195 87,704 115,379 
Total...) 541,194 606,659 530,807 554,262 | 703,188 
Expenditure .., 442,303] 454,711 493,903 526,083 609,739 
Public Markets Fund— | 

Income .., ; : 69,924 72,362 80,583 87,370 103,977 

Expenditure 76,640) 88,654 88,860 } 89,891 99,082 
Resumption Account— 

Income 75,470 84,968 85,048 78,720 75,667 

Expenditure 127,448; 140,574 160,585 161,207 163,589 
Electricity Works Fund— . 

Income 388,559; 433,996 464,968 542,818 600,978 

Expenditure 323,800] 408,334 484,839 463,949 581,867 
‘Total Income—All Funds | 1,075,147| 1,197,985 | 1,161,406 | 1,263,170 | 1,483,810 
‘Total a ag a . . 

Funds 970,191) 1,087,273 | 1,228,187 | 1,246,180 | 1,454,277 
Excess of Income .., 104,956 110,712 (—) 66,781 17,040 29,533 
Liabilities—All. Funds ~ 8,877,853] 9,751,011 | 10,469,229 | 10,664,813 | 11,122,589 

. Assets— All Funds 9,124,125) 10,005,232 | 10,734,793 | 11,120,974 | 11,578,854 
_ Excess of Assets 246,272) 254,221 265,564 456,161 456,265 
Loans outstanding .-| 5,715,100) 7,050,100 | 7,478,960 | 7,502,558 ') 7,464,170 
550,633] 637,313 729,447 821,121 | © 827,028 


(—) Denotes excess of Expenditure, 
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METROPOLITAN AREA AND Country MUNICIPALITIES, 


The areas formerly described as Suburban and Country have been 
altered to conform to the area described in Schedule IV of the Local 
Government Act of 1919, and in the following tables the figures relating 
to Municipalities for 1908 have been reclassified in order to show the 
comparison with 1919 on the new basis. The municipalities transferred 
from the Country to the Metropolitan Area are Auburn, Bankstown, 
Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere, Granville, Lidcombe (formerly 
Rookwood), and Parramatta. For reasons already described, however, 
the City of Sydney transactions are not included in the tables which 
follow. 


Erpenditure. 


The gross expenditure during 1919 by the various municipalities under 
the Local Government Act amounted to £2,216,488, which was £66,591 less 
than the income. The following statement shows the expenditure allocated 
to the various funds in 1908 and 1919. 


1908. | 1919. 


1 
Funds, Meiro- | i Matro- 
| politan Country. i Total. ;  politan Country. Total. 
Area. } H Area. | 
£ £ £ | £ £ 
General Fund... | 368,479 | 310,613 | 679, ne. 956,636 | 552,670 |1,509,356 
Trading Accounts i 7,078 | 50,167 57,245 |; is 175,672 | 175,672 
Special and Local Funds 8,380 | 64,105 72,485 || 77,073 | 341,723 | 418,796 
Loan Funds eit | 34,146 24,275 58,421; 43,523 64,223 | 107,746 
Reserves and Renewals | 4 
Account eet i ae ae ae ; 2,160 2,708 4,868 
poe (eae = et! = = pS 
Gross Expenditure ...| 418,083 | 449,160 | 867,243 | 1,079,442 1,136, 996 2,216,438 
: ' i] i 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the General Fund, which 
in 1919 accounted for 68 per cent. of the whole. The trading concerns of 
the municipalities are gas and electricity ; the special and local funds relate 
to water supply, sewerage, sanitary aud garbage, street-watering, street- 
lighting, old loans interest, and other miscellaneous matters. 


Details of the expenditure from the General Fund are shown below:-—— 


1908. 1919. 
Head of Expenditure. i uaetne: | ~~ i “Rletro- + 
| poitan | Country, | Total. | politan | Country. | Total. 
Area. | | , Area. | 

| | T | 

 £ £ ' £ | £ 1. £ £ 
Administrative expenses | 49,004 | 56,568 | 105,572 |) 80,058 70,652 | 150,710 
Public Works _... ..| 157,263 | 108,177 | 265,440 582,506 | 316,559 | 899,065 


Health Administration .... 43,121 &5,018 | 108,659 |! 121,148 72,349 | 193,497 
Public Services... | 63,881 39,104 | 102,985 | 117,716 42,153 | 169,869 
Municipal Property we) 7,142 7,324 | ' 14,466 28,274 | 27,643 55,917 
Miscellaneous—Rates and _ | i 

Interest Abandoned, | | 
i 
i 


Transfers, &c. .| 48,068 33,922 81,990 || 26,984 , 13,314 40,298 


Total expenditure ...) 368,479 | 310,613 | 679,092 || 956,686 | 552,670 |1,509, 356 
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The proportion under each head to the total expenditure of the General 
Fund was as follows :— 


' 1908, i 1919, 
Head of Expenditure, jo ——— = 
Metropoli- 
tan Area. 


Oo: . | 7 
| Metropoli- Country.| Total. 


i 
Country. | Total. | tan Area. | 


| 
per cent.|per cent.iper cent.| per cent.|per cent. |per cent. 


Administrative Expenses a} 133 182 | 155 8-4 12°8 10-0 
Public Works... is we 42°7 | 348 | 3971 60-9 57°3 59°6. 
Health Administration ... | We7 | 211; 16-0 12°7 131 12°8 
Public Services ... ae we} 17°73 | 12°6 15°2 12°3 9°4 11:20 
Municipal Property... | 19 | 24 ; Q1 | 2-9 50 3°7 
H | 
| 
Miscellaneous—Rates and In-! | ' 
terest abandoned, Transfers, H | 
&e. on Sis ee wf 131 | 109 121 | 28 2°4 27 
| | 
i 
} | 
Total ... .. -.., 1000 1000 | 100-0 || 1000 | 1000 | 100-0 


In 1919, of the expenditure by municipalities from the General Fund, 
10 per cent. was spent on administrative expenses, and 59-6 per cent. on 
public works. The amount expended on the actual maintenance and con- 
struction of works of a public character, viz., roads, streets, bridges, cul- 
verts, drains, wharves, ferries, &c., amounted to £830,022, while the expenses 
of supervision, such as the salary of engineers, &c., amounted to £31,600, or 
3-5 per cent. of the total amount expended. 


The ratios of Administrative expenses to the total Income and Expendi- | 
ture did not vary to any extent in former years, but has been higher 
latterly owing to the increase in the basic wage. 


‘The relative cost of administration was largest in the country, being 
about 13 per cent. of the total expenditure; the suburban municipalities 
spent only 8 per cent. under the same heading, and the City of Sydney about 
9 per cent. These proportions relate to the general fund only, that being the 
largest of the accounts; other funds transfer their share of the adminis- 
trative expenses to the general fund. The high relative cost of adminis- 
tration in the country is due to the sparse population 4nd small revenue of 
many of the municipalities, as in such cases the expenses on account of 
salaries, &c., are larger proportionately than those in the more closely 
settled localities. 


The Trading Accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later under those headings, and the special Water and 
Sewerage Funds will also be discussed separately. 


¢ 
Income. 


The gross income in 1919 of all the municipalities brought under the 
provision of the Local Government Act was £2,283,029, including £135,360 


:636 


‘yeceived: as endowments, or grants from the’ Government. 
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Under: the same 


funds as shown in the expenditure, the income for 1908 and 1919: was. as 


. follows :— 
1908. 1919. 
Fund: ‘ho oe a. y 
oo Metropole Country. ; Total | Country. | Total. 
£ e« | € | £ £ £ 

«General Fund 405,926 | 336,852 | 742,778 932,968 | 551,342 )1,484,310 
Traling Accounts 6.863 59,814 66,677 j| ..... 210,028 | 210,028 
Special and. Local Funds. ; 7,096 86, 408 73,504 85,413 | 347,486 | 432,899 
Loan Funds ; | 45.581 | 37,102 | 82,683 |] 79,084| 69,793| 148,877 
Reserves and Renewals ‘ : . Y peat 
Account ee) teers 156 6,759 6,915 
Gross Income -.| 465,466 | 500,176 | 965,642 |/1,097,621 |1,185, 408 [2,283,029 


‘Details’ of the items of the Ceneral Fund for 1908 and 1919 are ‘as 


follows :— 
; 1908. 1919. : 
Sot fT . Bt eal. ; a ; 
‘ource of Income eee | Country. | Total. | tan Area. Country. | Total. 
~ ~ 1 = 1 pe : 
General Purposes— | £ £ £ } £ £ £ 
Rates levied (includinginterest), 342,908 | 219,748 | 562,651), 759,618 | 362,170 [1,121,788 
Government Eade &e.| 643: 4,754, 5,397 540 1,976 2,516 
Sundries es 4,775! 4,555: 9,330! 12,473! 8,620] 21,093 
Public Works® .. 19,195} 18,657 | 37,852|| 88,357| 97,851) 186,208 
Health Administr ation* 23,283 | 56,248 79,631)| 29,482 | 32,012 61,494 
Public Services* 4,072; 15,37} 19,443 14,565 | 15,920] 30,485 
Municipal Property 8,259 | 16,563 24,822 24,392 | 31,799, 56,191 
Miscellaneous ae 2,791 961 4,752 3,540 994 4,534 
Total ..| 405,926 | 336,852 | 742,778) 932,967 | 551,342 |1,484,309 


* Ineluding Government grants. 


' The amount of Government assistance included in the above income for 
1919 amounted to £135,360, of which £2,516 represented Endowment, and 


the contributions to Public Works 


(roads, 


streets, 


bridges, &c.) were 


£104,355; while £27,766 was granted for Health Administration, and £723 


for Public ‘Services. 


Stating the receipts under each head as a percentage of the total income 
of the General Fund, the following results are obtained :— 


1908, 1919. 
Source of Income. . ; 
: aeteppell: Country. | Total. [eteopelt: Country. | Total. 
General Purposes— per cent.|per cent.'per cent.||per cent.:per cent.|per cent. 
Rates levied (includinginterest)} 84:5 65°2 75°8 814 65°7 75°6 
Government Endowments, &c.| 02 - 1-4 0-7 01 0°3 0:2" 
Sundries 2 1-4 13 | 13 >) #16 14 
-Public Works*® ... . 47 55 51 95 ) 17-7 12:5 
“Health Administration* 5-7 167 | 10:7 31 5-8 41 
Public Services* Ai 1-0 4-6 26 | 16 2-9 21 
Munitipal Property 2-0 4-9 3°3 2-6 5-8 3:8 
Miscellaneous 0-7. 0°3 05 | 0°4 0:2 03 
Total 100°0 | 100-0 } 100-0 | 100-0 |. 100-0 | 100-0 


* Ineluding Government grants. 
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The bulk of the general income was received from rates, the average in 
1919 for all. municipalities being .75-6. per cent., the proportion in the 
suburbs being 81-4 per cent. and in the country 65-7. per cent. The: 
next important source of income was from Public Works, but about 
56 per cent. of the ‘contribution was provided by the Government 
as grants. By the transfer of the Sanitary and Garbage Services 
from the General Fund, .as. provided, by the Act, Health Administra- 
tion lost its most important factor of revenue, contributing only 41 per 
cent. of the total for 1919 as against 10-7 per cent. in 1908. The difference 
is still more marked in the country, where the proportion was 16-7 per cent. ~ 
in -1908 and 5-8 per cent. in 1919. In the suburbs, the Metropolitan 
Board of Water Supply and Sewerage levies charges in addition’ to those 
made by the municipalities, reference to which is made later on. 


Special and ‘Local Funds. 


.The expenditure and income of the Special and Local Funds for the- 
years 1908 and 1919 are shown in the following table:— 


le 1908. : | 1919, 
Funds, B ~ i aan om pe5 oa i ~~ - 
“uetropott Country. | Total. Han Ate, | Country. Total. 
J , t 
Expenditure— £ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
i" 
Water Supply Bea sue ues | 51,139 | 51,139 wig 126,495 | 126,495 
Sewerage ... va mas 4,468 4,468 1 | 22,719 | 22,720 
Sanitary and Garbage ae 588 oe ae | 62,755 | 155,821 | 218,576 
Street Lighting ex | 2,270 6,342 8,612 1,082 | 29,966 | 31,048: 
Street Watering ... .+| 1,887! 208 | 2,095 |; 118 528 | 656 ~ 
Old Loans Interest ... at 1,652 857 2,509 3,792 964 | -2,756 © 
Cemetery ° ... 30 veel oes we ve |) 6,047 ae 6,047 
Miscellaneous... ~—«..|. 2,571 | -1,091 | 3,662 | 5,278 | 5,220 | 10,498 
Total... tee | 8,380} 64,105 | 72,485 | 77,073 {341,723 | 418,796 
} 
| | 
TIncome— | | 
Water Supply). w.) we | «53,991 | 58,991 |i 2. | 129,129 | 129,129 
Sewerage... oe ais 3,159 3,159 ] | 28,302 28,303 
Sanitary and Garbage oo) rr eee te 61,334 | 151,258 | 212,592 
Street Lighting 2 nah ip BUS 5,996 | 5,996 | 1,425 | 31,581 | 33,006 — 
Street Watering os w| 2,724 308 | 3,032 |: 91 602 593 
Old Loans Interest ... s-| 1,762 897 2,659 |! 2,073 1,270 3,343: - 
Cemetery ct weal © ize me ee — || 15,772 we | 15,772 
Miscellaneous wet | 2,610 | 2,057 | 4,667 | 4,717 | 5,444; 10,161 
- a (as 
Total ... ... | 7,096 | 66,408 | 73,504 || $5,413 | 347,486 | 432,899 
t ! 1 


The Sanitary and Garbage fund is the most important of those men- 
tioned above, both in the suburban and country districts. The Water and 
Sewerage Services are next in order, so far as the country is concerned, 
the suburbs of Sydney being supplied by the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage. 
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Balance-sheet. 
The financial position of the municipalities, at 31st December, 1908 
and 1919, is shown by the following statement of liabilities and assets of the 
various funds :— 


i 1908. 1919, 
Funds. Metro- i Metro- ' 
: politan Country. Total. politan | Country. Total. 
Area. Area. 

Liabilities— | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
General Fund .. .. | 61,760| 96,592! 158,352) 284,974] 115,512 400,486 
Trading Accounts mad OSE 22,492 24,829 ise 107, 192 | 107,192 
Special and. Local Funds 495 | 766,412! 766,907); 16,613 |1,700,917 1 »7 17,530 
Loan Funds... .| 858,937 { 553,989 | 1,412,926|| 841,631 588, 533 | J »430, 164 
Reserves and Renewals) 

Account ae ro ase ts iis 1,138 28, 613 29,751 
Total ",..| 923,529 |1,439,485 | 2,363, oud) 1,144,356 |2,540, 767, 13,685,123 
Assets— - 
General Fund ... ...| 253,052 | 487,761 | 740, 813 504,314 | 511,713 lbietet 
Trading Accounts ...|._ 1,890] 65,151 67,041| soe 251,379 | 251,379 
Special and Local Funds} 3,056 | 790,965! 794, 021:}| 63,385 (1,895,867 |1,959,252 
Loan Funds... ., 197,870 | 358,682) 556. 552) 193,479 | 624,674; 818,153 
Reserves and Renewals: i ' 
Account 2. a. 1,138 28,660! 29,798 
t it 
t ——a 
Total aie ...| 455,868 |1,702,559 | 2, 158, 427}| 762,316 3, 312, 293 i4, 074, 609 
ss eo 2 —— 
Excess of Assets... aes we 263,074 as 771,526 | 389,486 
Excess of Liabilities ...| 467,661 eos 204,587 382,040 San, ing 
u ani a = 


Loans. 


Under the Local Government Act a municipality may borrow to an 
amount which, with existing loans, does not exceed 20 per cent. of the un- 
improved capital value of ratable lands. If any municipality has exceeded 
the statutory maximum it cannot borrow further until the total amount 
owing falls below the limit. 

The total amount of loans raised during 1919 was £666,300, including 
£486,243 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £80,889 by Metropolitan, and 
£99,168 by Country municipalities. The sinking funds of the City of Sydney 
were increased by £5,907, and those of Metropolitan municialities by £10,651, 
while a decrease of £11,386 in the Country is shown, due to the application. 
of the funds in redemption of the loans. Apart from the liability to the 
State under the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act, the total amount 
of loans outstanding at the close of the year was £9,100,428, and towards 
this amount there was at the credit of the sinking funds a sum of £858,991. 

Rates of interest ranged from 34 per cent., which was carried by £170,698, 
to 7 per cent., which, however, was payable only on £2,702, and the amount 
paid and due as interest on loans during the year was £361,642. The total 
indebtedness was £9,100,428, bearing an averate rate of interest of 3-97 per 
cent., viz., 400 per cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney, 3-87 per cent. 
on those of the Metropolitan municipalities, and 3:87 per cent. on those of the 
country municipalities. 

The average rate of interest payable on all loans is hardly, however, an 
index of the true value of municipal debentures to the investors, as out of 
a total debt of £9,100,428, the sum of £4,273,926 pays interest at 4 per cent., 
and £2,124,400 at 3% per cent., and of these amounts the metropolitan muni- 
cipalities are responsible for £4,224,586 at 4 per cent., and the whole floated 
at 3% per cent. The country municipalities borrowed £190,515 at 43 per 
cent., £108,588 at 5 per cent., and £69,330 at 6 per cent. 
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a 

The total debt per head of population in municipalities amounted to 
£7 0s. 7d., without allowance being made for sinking funds, while the yearly 
charge for interest is 5s. 7d. per head. These’sums, compared with the 
. resources of the municipalities, appear by no means formidable. 

The following are the outstanding loans on 3ist December, 1919, and the 
sinking funds set apart to meet them; the New South Wales figures include 
£9,064 raised in Victoria:— 


Municipal Loans Outstanding. Interest paid 

aia Sinking dd 
Division. New South Funds ca Loate 

Wales, London. Total. 1919. 

ae ee ae go op Be Fe 
Sydney—City ... ...| 6,964,170 | 500,000 | 7,464,170 | $27,028 , 298,288 
55 Other Metropolitan. 1,006,186 Nae 1,006,186 16,573 | 38,954 
Country... ..| 611,672 | 18,400 | 630,072; 15,390} 24,400 
Total waa nes £) 8,582,028 518,400 | 9,100,428 [ 858,991 361,642 

i U ! 


Temporary Iban; amounting sieoeuther to £251,324, hich: hee interest 
at current bank rates, and loans payable on demand amounting to £74,671, 
are included in the above table. 

The loans are redeemable at various periods after 1919, and the amount 
to be repaid in London was £518,400, or about 5-7 per cent. of the total, and 
the amount of debentures held locally was £8,582,028. 


SHIREs. 

From the 1st January, 1907, 134 shires worked under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1906, but the number was raised to 136 during 1915, by the estab- 
lishment of the Nambucca Shire, which was separated from Bellingen. 
Wunnamurra Shire was amalgamated with Jerilderie Municipality on 12th 
December, 1918, and is now called Jerilderie Shire. These shires are all in 
the Eastern and Central Land Division, 98 being in the former, and 38 in 
the latter. 

The shires vary in area from 36 square miles in Ku- ring-gai, - imme- 
diately north of the City of Sydney, to 5,730 square miles in Lachlan, the 
headquarters of which are at Condobolin, and the smallest shires are in 
the most closely settled parts of the State. 

A general rate, not less than 1d. in the £, and not more than 2d. in the £, 
may be levied by shires on the unimproved capital value of all ratable land. 
If, however, the general rate of 1d. is more than sufficient to meet require- 
ments may be reduced, and in 1919 five shires levied a general rate less 
than 1d. 

The general rates levied in 1919 and the unimproved capital value in each 
ease were as follow :— 


No. ot General Rate Unimproved Capital 
Shires. levied in £. Value, 
* l dv | ~ £ 

2 | 5 2,503,470 
1 3 1,201,425 
2 g | 1,982,414 
12 1 16,329,050 
1 id 831,427 
VM 1t 13,082,991 
23 VW 21,570,748 
3 13 | 3,179,938 
81 2 50,199,843 
136 tee 110,881.306 
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The number of shires which levied general rates at aah. id vidal yate 
from 1907 to 1919 is shown in the following. table:— . 


ey 


Ldieg 


: Number of Shires.- 
General Rate levied 
in £. : , : 
1907. 1911. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
\ i 
| 
id. i 
4 1 1 1 1 a, 
8 1 3 2 2 2 
z 35 | 22) 4 3B 1 
é a ar 7 2 | 2; 
1 104 | 64 18 15 12 
14 | iB 2 of 1: 
14 10. 28 11 9 11 
13 1 lJ it te j 
4 12 22 27 24 23 
13 1 wide irs 8 
13 uss 4 3 81 
2 3 14 66 76 Ss 
Total .. | 1d | 184 136 136 136 
i} 


The unimproved capital value of shires from 1910 to 1919 is shown below, 
the total increase during the period mentioned being £20,945,394, or over 23 
per cent. 


fj . 
Year. ° Raiproves Cone Year. ae eas has 
| 

' £ i £ 
1916... tes vast 89,935,912 1915 .. Aen re 104,745,633 
1911 ... geet Bae 94,189,939 1916... bea aa 105,697,791 
1912 ... es s0e 97,661,454 | 1917... vay oe 107,695,315 
1913. ... aie a fate 99,452,191 | 1918... vids a 109,133,215 
1914 ... on os 103,451,177 | 1919... eden’ ates 110,881,306 

i if 


_ It is not possible to give the improved capital value, or the assessed annual 
value, as the shires are not compelled to make those valuations, and only 
a few record them. 


In addition to the general rates, additional general, special, and local rates 
were also levied by thirty-six shires, ranging from one-tenth of a penny 
to 5d. in the £. 


The purposes for which these special and local rates were -imaposed were :— 

- Roads and street improvements and maintenance, footpaths, kerbing and 

guttering, water supply, drainage, street lighting, street watering, 

bridges, parks, fire brigade, destruction of noxious weeds, and foreshores 
improvement. 


The total amount of general and additional general: rates levied was 
£738,824, and of special and local rates £24,582. These figures represent the 
rates actually levied ‘in respect of the year 1919, and do not agree with the 
amount shown later, the difference being due to the inclusion of interest on 
unpaid rates... 


aie tend 
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~In many shires the general rate was not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments, and the State granted subsidies in these cases. Endowments are fixed 
‘every third year, and are determined according to the extent of the shire, 
the probable revenue from a rate of 1d. in’ the £, the necessary expenditure, 
the extent of roads and other public works to be constructed and main- 
‘tained, and other matters. The endowment is paid on the general rates 
actually collected in the preceding year. There are six classes into which 
the shires are divided for endowment purposes, the classification for the 
period ended 3ist December, 1921, being as follows:— 


52 shires in 1st class receive no endowment. 
63 » Ist = ,, 4, from ls, to 10s. in the £ on General Rate, 
5 3 2nd 45°) 15s. in the £ on General Rate. 

8 , 8rd 4, 5, 20s. ‘y aay ; 

4, 4th ,, 4, 25s. i 3 

3 ay Sth 4, 4, 30s. 


1 shire in 6th ,, receives 40s. 


In 1919 the Government paid £153,234 as endowment to the shires, and a 
further sum of £218,687 was paid as grants for special purposes, making 
the total subvention from the State £371,921. 


Expenditure. 


The following statement shows the expenditure of shires during 1919 in 
comparison with the year 1908. 


1908. 1919. 
Particulars, 
Expenditure.| Per cent. |Expenditure.) Per cent. 
£ £ 

General Fund— ; 
Administrative expenses eye | 116,932 177 115,657 89 
Public works... es ae ..-| 516,072° 58-7 | 1,018,337 77.5 
- Health administration ... ve oss 4,604 07 26,237 2°0 
Public services ... sas be ae 11,703 18 21,293 16 
Shire property ... wet phe wes 397 01 17,037 13 
Miscellaneous... os oe 655 6,453 1-0 16,034 | 12 
‘Special and local funds oN ce Pe 58 ies 94,550 72 
Loan Funds. ... is ae a bse ee fs 3,853 0°3 
Total Expenditure ... £| 656,219 100:0 | 1,307,998 | 100-0 


In the General Fund; of the amount spent on works, £56,762 represents 
the cost of supervision (salaries of engineers, &c.); £27,740 was for sundry 
expenses; and the actual amount spent on maintenance and construction 
was £928,835. The expenditure on public works, such as roads, streets, 
footpaths, bridges and ferries, &c., represented 77-5 per cent. of the total. 

The higher ratio of the cost of health administration in 1919 was chiefly 
due to an epidemic of influenza, which caused additional expenses to be 

incurred by the local authorities. , 


The total receipts from all sources were £1,289,761, and as the adminis- 
trative expenses, as already stated, amounted to £115, 657, the cost of collec- 
tion amounted to 9-0 per cent. 
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Income. 


The principal heads of income of shires in 1919 were as follow, and for 
purposes of comparison the 1908 figures are attached. 


Particulars. | ee 1919. 

Income. | Per cent. Income. Per cent. 

General Fund— £ £ 
General rates (including interest) ..| 382,336 61:0 742,026 57°5 
Government endowment hee «| 162,859 | 26°0 153,234 119 
Public works... we ne wei 65,781 | 10°5 230,673 wae) 
Health administration ... ae Lanes 2,979 | 05 13,731 10 
Public services ... ioe bee pal 7,038 11 12,481 10 
Shire property ... a ae Sea 517 01 15,539 12 
Miscellaneous... sis ses ot 4,198 | 07 7,192 06 
Special and local funds ws a oe 1,160 01 105,587 8-2 
Loan funds ie ie Rea. al OO Shatees ee 9,298 0°7 
Total Income ... sid £| 626,868 100‘0 | 1,289,761 100°0 


The income from public works in 1919 increased largely compared with 
1908, owing to the fact that the Government grants in aid of roads, streets, 
bridges, ete., in the last-mentioned year were very large. The greater 
revenue from Government endowment in 1908 is due to the higher rates 
granted in the earlier years. The income from special and local funds has 
increased, owing principally to the establishment of the Sanitary and 
Garbage Fund, and to the expansion in the transactions of the other funds. 

Of the total income in 1919, Government assistance, exclusive of grants 
for special purposes, provided 11-9 per cent., as against 26-0 per cent. in 1908. 
The principal item in the receipts on account of public works was Govern- 
ment grants, which amounted to £209,329, while the same source was 
responsible for £9,060 received for health administration. The total assist- 
ance received from the Government in 1919 amounted to £371,921, or 28-8 per 
cent. of the total income. The income derived from special and local funds, 
consisting mainly of the proceeds of special and local rates and sanitary and 
garbage fees, claimed 8-2 per cent. of the total. 


. Balance-sheet. 


The financial position of the shires on 3ist December, 1919, was strong, as 
there was an excess of assets of £375,686. The combined balance-sheet of 
the shires on 31st December, 1919, appears as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
- deges __ — ms - 
£ £ 
General Fund ies abé «.» 159,616 || General Fund gis 55 . 505,272 
Special or Local Funds ... ... 86,281 || Special or Local Funds... we 78,612 
Loan Funds .. ag — ... 80,872 || Loan Funds... at ‘is eee 18,571 
Sa 

Total, all Funds... ...£226,769 | 
Excess of Assets ... ay «.. 375,686 

Total see iy ... £602,455 - Total ae i -.. £602,455 


The liabilities of the Special or Local funds consist for the most part of 
amounts due to general and other funds, and sundry creditors; while the 


assets comprise land, buildings, outstanding fees and rates, and bank 
balances. 
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Deans. 


The Local Government Act, 1919, empowers Shire Councils to borrow 
money, not exceeding in the aggregate a sum equal to thrice the amount of 
the annualincome. The loans may be secured and charged upon the income 
of the general funds of the shire, and are repayable in annual or half-yearly 
instalments of principal and interest. At the 31st December, 1919, the 
amount of loans outstanding, including temporary loaus, was £194,553. 


Taxation BY Locat GoverninG Bopiss. 


The total revenue collected by all the local governing bodies from rates 
and charges amounts to £3,986,426, equal to £2 0s. 2d. per head of the 
population residing in the taxable districts. This includes £1,915,280, rates 
collected by the municipalities; £763,356, rates collected by shires; and 
£1,307,790, rates collected by the various Water and Sewerage Boards 
referred to later. The distribution of the total amount is as follows:— 


| : | | Per head 
Local Bodie, eas. | epecmete | nora [et openenon 

| local areas. 
ieee te =i = : 2 

£ e | £ | £84. 

Municipalities (including City of Sydney)| 1,700,903 | 214,377 | 1,915,280 19 7 
Shires. eee eee wae], 788,824/ 24,532 | 763,356) 2 2 1 
Metropolitan water and sewerage charges! 1,177,596 ose (1,177,596 | 1 2 3 
Hunter District water and sewerage} 125,519 eas | 125,519) 1 0 2 

charges. 

Grafton and South Grafton Water Board 4,675 ade 4,675 | 013 8 
——— — |_—_———___——_ ———_ 

Total tes es we £| 3,747,517 | 238,909 | 3,986,426 | 2 0 2 


———— = err 


Water Suppiy ror Country Towns. 


The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Acts of 1880, 1894, 
and 1905 were passed with the object of assisting councils to construct 
general systems of water supply and sewerage, and these Acts were repealed 
by the Local Government Act of 1919, but all liabilities to the Government 
incurred under the former Acts are not affected, and all by-laws made are 
still in foree. At the end of June, 1920, fifty-nine municipal councils had 
availed themselves of the privilege offered as regards the water service, and 
works were under construction in other municipalities. 

The amount required for carrying out the works is advanced by the State. 
The Council, however, has the option of supervising and constructing the 
works, failing which the Government undertakes these duties. The sum 
advanced is repayable by instalments, with interest at a rate to be fixed, 
on the unpaid balances, the first payment to be made twelve months 
after the date of the transfer of the works, and the number of yearly 
repayments was fixed at a maximum of 100. The Act also provides for 
the issue.of licenses, for the recovery of rates, for making by-laws for the 
assessment of lands, and for other purposes. The.total amount of debts 
owing by municipalities on the 30th June, 1920, was £1,414,782, and the 
aggregate annual instalment repayable was £52,887. ‘The last-mentioned 
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sum is approximate only, as in a few cases the payment ha not been 
definitely fixed. : 


- The combined revenue accounts of the municipalities which maintain’ 
waterworks, for the year ended 31st December, 1919, are shown below :— 


Expenditure, Income. 
£ 

Management we ~ 4, 19,101 |} Rates levied... tee ae ww. «684, 620 
Working and maintenance - ... 48,892 || Meter rents. ves oo aos 944 
Repairs ‘and renewals oes oe 9,916 || Water sales .. - ste ve 34,942 
Interest payable to Government... 41,418 || Garden charges, &e. ay re 9,223 
Other... Si fos ss ve 7,168 
Balance se eas an a. 2,634 

Total Cong, - ad ... £129,129 Total ... wad ey £129,129 

| 


With regard to the expenditure, management charges accounted for 15-1 
per cent., working and maintenance for 88-7 per cent., repairs and renewals 
7-8 per cent., interest payable to Government 32-7 per cent., and miscel-* 
laneous Teme 5-7 per cent. : 


The income figures show that rates contributed 65-1 per cent. of the 
receipts, meter rents 0-7 per cent., water sales 27-1 per cent., and garden 
charges, &e., 7-1 per cent. 


The combined balance-sheet on 31st December, 1919, was as follows :— 


Liabilities. : Assets, ° 
: £ £ 

Capital Debt due to Government 1,174,627 | Wasenwarhe pla Ballet 
Interest due to Government’... 42,702 &e. 1,249,786 
Sundry creditors ... re day 44,151 Outstanding rates.. aes ay 21,498 
Excess of Assets ... 7 we 99,182 Bank balances and cash in hand 19,001 
\| Stores and materials us ae 5,151 
:| Sundry debtors... w= 31,939 

War Loans, Fixed riebeaite (in- 
cluding interest) Re ve 83,287, 
Total Jee fe £1,360,662 | Total es £2 £1,360,662. 


The total amount advanced by the Government practically represents the 
present value of the services; but where the works were not constructed. 
by the Government, the value is included as an asset of the loan fund. 
The amount of rates outstanding on the date mentioned was £21,498, while 
the bank balances, cash in hand, investment in war loans, and fixed deposits 
were £52,288. On the whole, the assets exceeded the liabilities by £99,182. 


SEWERAGE AND Drarinace Works. 


Only twenty municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act ‘pro+ 
viding for the construction of sewerage and drainage works in--ecountty® 
towns, and the capital debt and annual repayments on 30th J une, 1920; were! 
£474, 953 and £19,966 respectively. Other sewerage systems are ‘in’ existence: 
in several places, but they have been constructed apart fromthe Act,:and}: 
with few exceptions; the operations have been.on ‘a minor seales-- --» gi zs7: 


ySomeé of. the munieipalities de not levy special sewerage rates, and -there- 
Ps ‘do not keep a separate account. The revenue accounts of the other 
muuucipalities for the year ended 31st December, 1919, are shown below :—" 


: Expenditure. 7 : Income. 
- £ || —£ 
Management Sey Sates v 8,815 || Rated levied sae av 26,728 
Working and maintenance ~ tae 6,668 | Other... ©. ses ae .. 1,575 
Repairs and renewals a es 312 |! 
. ; 


interest payable to Government. e 11,980 | 


‘Other tae cee eae es 465 | 
Balance. we vee 5,583 || : 
Total ... eu ar . £28,303 |) Total... ar oe .- £28,303 


‘Practically the only source of income is from rates, the other receipts 
representing contributions to-works, sales of fittings, &e. Of-the expendi- 
‘ture, management charges represented 14:6 per cent., working and main- 
tenance 29:3 per cent., repairs and renewals 1:4 per cent., interest payable 
to Government 52-6 per cent., and other expenses 2-1 per’ cent, 

The ‘combined ' balance- sheet was as ‘follows:— 


' Liabilities. oo | 3 Assets. 
£ | £ 

‘Capital Debs due to Government 391,250 || Works and Plant ... hei we 895,194 
Taterest due to Government ... 10,225 Outstanding rates ... | i Sut’ wn «= 7,454 
‘Sundry creditors ... iy ae, 8,769 | Bank balance and cash... w -13,816 
Excess of Assets ... wb we -:14,920 Stores and materials ay w= -1,593 
: Sundry debtors... ie ws 2,607 

Total. Meee eas .» £420,164 || Total... mea eds £420, 164 


os ; Drainace Trusts. : nth 
In addition te the water! and sewerage: works shown in the foregoing 
‘tables, thirty-three.trusts for reclamation of swamp and other lands were in 
operation on the 30th June, 1920, with’a ‘total length: of 128 miles, the total 
area served being-134,273 aeres.»-The. total cost as gazetted .was £118,862, 
.and the annual payments were £6,960. The owners of the lands improved 
‘by these’ works are responsible for the repayment of the capital expenditure, 
and ‘are also required to Provade for the oot of maintenance end adminis- 
“tration. aan a or ae Ie ‘ 


GAS-WORKS, 


The Local Government Act authorises the construction af works for public 
‘lighting, arid enables municipalities.to provide private consumers with 
gas. Ti addition to the twenty-one ‘municipalities’ supplying coal-gas, 
eacetylene and other gas plants have been established in other municipalities. 

‘The operations of the municipalities with coal gas-works in 1919 will be 
“seen, from. the suhjoined statements showing the Gasworks Trading Under- 

taking revenue account and balance-sheet, and the loan, fund: balance- sheet. 
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4 
The following is the revenue account, and particulars for 1908 are appended 
for purposes of comparison :— 


{ 
Expenditure. | 1908. 1919. | | Income. 1908. 1919, 
j 
- | 
| £ £ £ £ 
Manufacture ... «| 22,714 | 66,114 || Private lighting ...{ 33,867 85,741 
Distribution ... ea 1,525 | 8,059 || Public lighting eer 7,652 13,565 


Management expenses 3,904 | 16,712 || Sale of residual pro- 
‘ i ducts vee oss 


Public lighting 1,700) 4,665 |] Other... | 0,742 570 
Other 2,457, 1,512 
Balance 15,103 | 13,106 


Total ... £ 47,403 | 110,168 Total ... £ 47,408 110,163 © 


On the total operations for 1919 there was a gross profit of £13,106, none 
of the municipalities showing a loss. The manufacture of gas accounted 
for 68-1 per cent. of the expenditure, as compared with 70-2 per cent. in 1908, 
and private lighting for 77-8 per cent. of the income, as against 71-5 per 
cent. in 1908. ; 


The gross profit in 1919 was reduced in the Net Revenue Appropriation 
Account by charges amounting to £16,066. Transfers to loan and other 
funds included £4,205 for payment of interest, and £11,861 for other pur- 
poses, and the credit balance carried forward amounted to £38,809. 


The balance-sheet of the Gasworks Trading Undertakings, exclusive of 
loans, for 1919, is given below :— 


Liabilities. i Assets, 
T 
£ £ 
Due to other Funds V3" ... . 25,485 || Buildings, land, stock, plant, &c. 124,008 
Sundry creditors .,. eee es 19,933 | Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Reserves... - a 16,978" due from other funds .,..' see 25,461 


Picous ot Avseta a re 98,593 Fixed deposits ... see oe =, 783 


Bank balance and cash ow we = - 9,737 


Total 44 ~~ --- £160, 989 Total -~ oe --.£160,989 


The total excess of assets amounted to £98,593, to which each munici- 
pality, with two exceptions, contributed, 


The balance-sheet of the Loan Fund shows that the assets exceeded. the 
liabilities by £66,188. Added to the credit balance of £98,593 shown in the 
Trading Undertaking balance-sheet, this makes a total excess of ‘assets of 
£164,781 in the Gasworks Funds. 
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ELectricity Works. 


The following councils have erected electric lighting plants:—Sydney, 
Albury, Broken Hill, Corowa, Goulburn, Inverell, Junee, Moss Vale, Mur- 
willumbah, Narrandera, Newcastle, Penrith, Tamworth, Temora, Tenterfield, 
aud Young. 

The following statement shows the results of the operations of the 
electricity works in 1908 and 1919 in respect of the municipalities men- 
tioned above, with the exception of the City of Sydney electric lighting 
undertaking, which has already been dealt with :— 


{ 5 
Income. ; 1908. 1919. Expenditure. 1908. 1919, 


£ £ £ £ 
Private lighting ... «| 6,779 | 54,385 | Generation tee «| 6,878 | 48,375 
Public lighting ... me 9,366 | 12,457 | Distribution ... wa! 1,468 | 10,590 
Power supply... ws 504 | 24,803 || Management, &c. a 934 | 15,090 
Rents of meters, &c. ... 133 | 3,532 || Special charges ne 952 | 1,822 
Other ae ask «| 1,819 4,683 || Public lighting sie vac 690 2,425 


lo at ise o| 2,469 308 
Balance ... wee «| 5,201 | 21,250 


| 
ey | 99,860 | Total ... £} 18,601 | 99,860 
i 


Total 


tard 


Generation of electricity is the largest item of expenditure, accounting 
in 1919 for 61:5 per cent. of the whole. Distribution of the current cost 
13-5 per cent., management 19-2 per cent., and other expenses 5:8 per cent. 
The gross profit of this concern to the combined municipalities was £21,250, 
and after deducting amounts transferred to the net revenue appropriation 
account, viz., interest £3,294, redemptions and sinking funds £5,364, and 
miscellaneous £5,881, a total of £14,539, the net profit was £6,711. 

The balance-sheet of the Trading Fund for 1919, exclusive of loans, was 
as follows :-— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
a i 
2 | - 
|| Materials, stock, &c. .. ees 31,734. 
Due to other funds.., ... ws} 31,275 | 
Sundry debtors... ees | 82,075. 
Sundry creditors... ais .-| 13,521 
Fixed deposits, bank leans 
Excess of Assets... aoe we 45,594 and cash ne ase 26,581 
i iH _—s a 
Total... Ls £| 90,390 Total ... jew £) 90,390 


Only four municipalities showed an excess of liabilities, small in each 
case, and the position is therefore satisfactory. 

The total transactions of the Electricity Works Funds show an excess of 
assets of £108,261, consisting of £45,594 in the Trading Undertaking 
balance-sheet shown above, and of £62,667 in the Loan Funds. 
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Boarps anv. Trust. 
In addition to the ordinary forms of municipal local government, ‘there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction. The control of the 
. water supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is 
placed under separate Boards. The Metropolitan and the Country ‘Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Acts, the Fire Brigades Act, the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Act, the Metropolitan ‘Traffic Act, and the Motor Traffic Act, 
were all passed with the object of extending the principle of local govern- 
ment, and Boards have been established to carry out the provisions of some 
- of these Acts. 


The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
-in 1887, the Hunter District Board in 1892, and the Sydney Harbour Trust 
in the year 1900. 


In 1900 the Metropolitan Traffic Act was passed, which gives the complete 
control of street traffic and the licensing of public vehicles, drivers, and 
conductors to the Inspector-General of Police, and the Motor Traffic Act 
of 1909‘places the supervision of motor vehicles under the same authority. 
Further information regarding licenses and fees is published in the chapter 
of this Year Book treating of “ Police and Prison Services.” 


Boarp or J'tne CoMMISSIONERS. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which repealed the Act of 1902, applies to 
the City of Sydney, to forty-six suburban municipalities, to eighty country 
. municipalities, and to parts of eleven shires, and the operations of the board 
may be extended to other districts by proclamation. At the end of 1919 the 
districts embracing the municipalities and shires numbered eighty-two. 
Particulars relating to the financial transactions of the board will be found 
in the chapter of this publication dealing with “Private Finance.” 


The calls attended during 1919 numbered 2,496, of which 1,720 were in 
“the Sydney district. Particulars are shown below :— 


Calls. ‘ Sydney Coun try 


District. Districts. Total 

es mee = = a 

} 
False alarms ae ees veal 231 ; 63 294 
Chimney alarms ... sei hy 31 2k 52 
Fires—slight odd se w| 1421 | 585 | 2,006 
Sf Serious... va 10 | 3 13 
>  Lotal destruction. ae 27 104 131 
Total ... hed |} 1,720 ! 776 =. 2,496 


Murrorourzan Boarp or Water Supply AND SEWERAGE. 


Th March, 1888, .the Government passed an Act establishing a Board 
of. Administration, under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, to.regulate the water supply and sewerage services 
in the county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the 
" City Council. The iihnagament of tlie: water service was transferred to 
‘the Board.in May, 1888, and:of the sewerage in September, 1889. Te total 
Jength of water mains taken ,over was 355 miles, and on 30th June, 
1920, this had increased to 2,772 miles, inclusive of trunk and arterial mains. 
There were 704 miles of ‘sewers in. 1889, lengthened to 1,161 miles-of sewers, 
and 63 miles of stormwater, drains in 1920. 
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‘The Board consists of seven members, three of whom are appointed by 
the Government, two by the City Council, and two by the suburban and. 
country municipalities within the county of Cumberland supplied with 
water. The Board is subject to the general. control of the Minister for. 
Works—a provision considered necessary, as the Government advances: 
the whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the State. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, - 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to the | 
City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, and , 
a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. This service hag since been superseded by the Upper . 
Nepean system. © 


-The sources of supply under the existing system are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square. 
miles, a catchment enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take 
works are built at a height of 4387 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
water flows by means of tunnel, open canal, and wrought-iron aqueducta 
to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the farthest source of 
upply. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have a maximum delivery 
of 150,000,000 gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this reservoir the 
capacity of the canals and pipes is 50,000,000 gallons. For the last— 
11 miles the water is conveyed by two 48-inch mains. In this work there 

are 634 miles of tunnels, canals, and pipes. 


Notwithstanding the size of Prospect Reservoir, it was found in 1902—~ 
a very dry year—that the supply was not sufficient for the growing needs 
of the metropolis. The Government therefore decided to build the 
Cataract Dam, which was completed in 1908, the catchment area above 
the dam being about 50 square miles. The water flows from this dam 
down the Cataract River to a weir at Broughton’s Pass, where it enters a 
tunnel previously existing, and is conveyed by a system of open canals 
to the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from Cataract to Sydney, 
vid Prospect, is 664 miles. : 


In addition to the works referred to, further contracts have been made 
especially with regard ‘to’ the completion of the Cordeaux and other dams, 
and extensions and ‘duplications ‘of existing mains, which will considerably 
benefit the existing supplies, especially the western subvfrbs and Manly 
systems. 


The dimensions of the Prospect and Cataract reservoirs are as in the 
following statement :— 


Height lias ; 
Dam, i Beata Area. - Capacity. ae bales Height, 
ft. acres. gallons. ft. ft. ft. 
Prospect vee «| 196°7 | 1,2664 | 11,029,180,000* | 7,306 30 858 
Cataract vee 950 2,200 20,743, 196,475 81l 164 160 


* When full, Gass half this quantity is available by gravitation. 


From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe Head 
Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet ae -iron and steel. pipes to the Potts’. 
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Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons, and 
covers 24% acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any interrup- 
tion in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation at the 
head of pressure. A by-pass is laid along the floor to enable mains to 
deliver water to Sydney direct. 

At Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, 
and is then conducted by: two 48-inch mains and three smaller mains to 
the reticulated area south of Port Jackson. At Lewisham a bifurcation 
takes place in one of the 48-inch mains; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. ‘The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has 
a capacity of 2,157,000 gallons. The other 48-inch main, laid in 1893, 
delivers water direct froin Potts’ Hill to Crown-street. These two trunk 
mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate spot. The Crown- 
street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of brick, and contains 
3,250,000 gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet above high-water 
mark, 

On account of the elevation of parts of the reticulated area, pumping 
iz necessary for the purpose of supplying the upper zones, and no less 
than 10,379 million gallons were raised at the various stations during the 
twelve months ended June, 1920, representing 62 per cent. of the Pros- 
pect Reservoir consumption. At Crown-street is situated the main pump- 
ing station, where are erected three sets of compound high-duty pumping 
engines. A covered reservoir, of a capacity of 18,500,000 gallons, has 
been constructed in the Centennial Park at a height of 245 feet, for the 
purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city limits. At 
Ashfield there is a wrought-iron tank at an elevation of 223 feet above 
high water, with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons. This tank is supplied 
from the Centennial Park Reservoir by a main, and provides for the higher 
part of the district. Vaucluse Reservoir, at a height of 318 feet, is con- 
nected with Waverley, and supplies a district of about 1,200 acres around 
Vaucluse and South Head. It has a diameter of 107 feet, a depth of 18 
feet, and its capacity is 1,000,000 gallons. The No. 1 reservoir at Waverley 
has a capacity of 1,087,000 gallons; but the new reservoir erected in the 
Waverley Park, and occupying the highest point in the eastern suburbs of 
Sydney, has a capacity of 4,260,000 gallons; and surmounted on this struc- 
ture, at an elevation of 396 feet above sea-level, is a smaller reservoir of 
500,000 gallons capacity, for the service of residents in the high zone of 
the immediate vicinity. 

North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, wid Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,000,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a 1,000,000-gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. Water can be lifted direct from Ryde to 
Wahroonga and Pymble, or may be re-pumped from Chatswood, where a 
small pumping station has been erected. There are three tanks (one of them 
being of 1,000,000 gallons, one of 250,000 gallons, and one of 40,000 gallons 
capacity) at Wahroonga, 74 miles distant, whence the water flows as far as 
Hornsby, where there is a tank of 1,000,000 gallons capacity, 13 miles to 
the north-west of Port Jackson. Ata height of 567 feet a concrete reservoir 
of a capacity of 500,000 gallons has been constructed at Pymble, and during 
the past year a second reservoir with a capacity of 6,905,160 gallons was 
brought into operation. From these reservoirs the districts between Pymble 
and Chatswood are served, thus reducing the abnormal pressure by reason 
of the supply being from so great a height as Wahroonga. ieee 
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From the Ryde tank the districts of Ryde, Gladesville, and Hunter’s Hill 
are supplied; while a 9-inch main extends over the Parramatta and Iron 
Cove bridges to supply Balmain, at which suburb there is now a reservoir 
with a storage capacity of 2,376,250 gallons. An elevated tank, at a height 
of 354 feet, with a capacity of 72,800 gallons, and a reservoir, with a 
capacity of 1,925,000 gallons, 302 feet above sea-level, have been erected 
at Mosman. 


The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, and a tank with a capacity of 250,000 
gallons, for the purpose of tiding over any interruption in the flow from 
the canal. Other. districts lying nearer Sydney, viz., Smithfield, Gran- 
ville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also supplied en route; and at Smith- 
field there is a 100,000-gallon concrete tank, the top water of which is 176 
feet above sea-level. At Penshurst there is a tank 270 feet above sea-level, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, and one 300 feet high, capable of holding 
1,500,000 gallons. Works for the supply of water to the towns of Camden 
and Narellan, from a point on the canal near Kenny Hill, were completed 
in October, 1899. In 1893, the Board assumed control of the Richmond 
waterworks, in 1902 of the Manly works, and in 1903 of the Wollongong 
works, Manly is also connected with the metropolitan system by a main 
from Mosman, crossing Middle Harbour. 


The following statement shows the number of houses in the metropolitan 
area supplied with water in 1911 and during the last five years. 


n 


Year oe Houses | sii Total Supply | eee sek a 
anes Supplied. Supply. for Year. | Per House. | Per Head. 
No. | gallons, gallons. gallons. | gallons. 
1911 | 139,237 | 29,006,700 10,587,434,000 208 41-7 
1916 | 183,598 | 39,380,000 14,374,000,000 214. | 42°9 
1917 193,643 | 39,637,128 14,467, 352,000 | 204 40°9 
1918 196,685 | 41,358,989 15,096,031,000 | 208 | 41-6 
1919 204,308 | 45,597, 101 16,628, 342,000 | 223. |, 446 
1920 212,046 48,021,243 17,527, 754,000 226 | 453 
| i 


From 1910 to 1917 inclusive, the water rate levied on the assessed annual 
value was 6d. in the £ and the meter charges were 11d. per 1,000 gallons up 
to 10,000,000, 10d. from 10 to 20 millions, and 9d. over 20 millions, During 
1918 the .first-mentioned rate was increased to 64d., but the meter charges 
were not altered. During 1919 a further increase of id. in each case was 
imposed, and in 1920 another addition was made, and the rate now levied 
is 9d. in the £ on the assessed annual value, while the charge per meter is 
13d. per 1,000 gallons. The revenue from the Water Service Branch during 
the year ended 30th June, 1920, was £664,975, and the expenditure inelud- 
ing interest on capital, £724,789. The net revenue showed a return of 3.89 
per cent. on the capital debt of £9,584,723. : 


The following statement gives the financial transactions of. the Metro- 
politan’ Water Supply in 1911 and in each of the last five years; during 
¥33039-—B 
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those five years the Richmond and the Wollongong water supply systems are 


ineluded. 
sheild et. ae ea Net | Net profit 
- Year Capital | | Working return after | after paying 
ended Lhe Revenue. | expendi- ‘ Interest, paying | working 
30th June, COR: : ture, | working jexpenses and 
; ; | expenses. interest. 
£ £ £ | £ per cent, £ 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442 | 99,355 | 192,486 | 3°69 : 7,601 
1916 | 7,192,472 | 470,744 | 165,210 | 261,335 4:24 44,199 
1917 | 7,979,12> | 479,290 | 182,087 | 314,659 3°72 17,456* 
1918 | 8,472,700 | 523,979 | 195,448 343,716 3°87 | 15,185* 
1919 | 3,900,391 | 627,287 | 219,322 | 377,886 4:58 30,079 
1920 | 9,584,723 | 664,975 | 291,618 | 433,171; 3°89 59,814* 


® Loss, 


Tue Hunter Disrrzcr WATER SUPPLY. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewersge Act of 1880. In 189%, under the authority of a special 
Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of members being the 
same—three being nominated by the Governor, one elected by the Muni- 
cipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent municipalities, and one 
by the municipalities of East and West Maitland and Morpeth. . The 
following districts are within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :— 

Municipalities— 
Adamstown, Carrington, Greta, Hamilton, Lambton and New 
Lambton, East and West Maitland, Merewether, Morpeth, 


Newcastle City, Wallsend, Waratah, Wickham. 
Shires— 
In Bolwarra Shire: Bolwarra, Lorn. 


In Cessnock Shire: Aberdare, Abermain, Abermain Government 
Township, Cessnock, South Cessnock, Bellbird, Church Hill, 
Hebburn, Heddon Greta, Homeville, Kearsley, Kurri Kurri, 
Mayfield, Neath, Oakhampton, Rutherford, Telarah, Weston. 

In Lake Macquarie Shire: Argenton, Boolaroo, Spier’s Point, 
Teralba, Toronto, West Wallsend. 


In Tarro Shire: Hexham and Ash Island, Minmi, Morpeth 
Road, Pelaw Main, Stanford Merthyr, Tenambit. 


The Government Railways and Tramways properties, thirteen in 
number, are also served by the Board. 


The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Mait- 
land. ‘fhe pumping engines are situated above flood-level, on a hill 
about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station there is a 
settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons; also six filter-beds, 10,000 square feet each, 
and one of 15,000 square feet, a clear-water tank of 589,500 gallons capaeity, 
and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The filtered 
water is pumped from the clear-water tank into two summit reservoirs, 
one at Rutherford and one at Buttai. The former, connected by a 10-inch 
and 12-inch main, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, supplies East Maitland, 
West Maitland, Morpeth, Lorn, Bolwarra, Campbell’s Hill, Rutherford, and 
neighbouring places. Buttai Reservoir is fed by two rising mains, one a- 
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riveted steel pipe, 202 inches diameter, the other a 15-inch cast-iron main, 
54 miles in length; it has a capacity of 1,150,000 gallons, and supplies New- 
castle and environs. Fifteen district reservoirs, which are supplied from 
Buttai, eleven by gravitation and four by re-pumping, receive water for 
distribution. , 


The length of the mains when the Board was established was 184 miles; 
at 30th June, 1920, it had been increased to 449 miles. 


Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board for 1911 and-the past 
five years are given below. A water rate of 10d. in the £ is payable on the 
assessed annual value of all properties over £12, but if valued at less than 
£12, the rate is 10s. per annum. The charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 gal- 
lons, and extra charges are made for water used for other than domestic 
purposes, the rates on which services range from 10s. to 40s. per annum. 


comet a ee es Supply. ‘Average Daily Supply 

30th June, Supplied. ; Dally fate - Lie Per Head. 
; / No. gallons. gallons, gallons. | gallons. 
1911 17,164 | 1,849,900 | 675,214,000 108 21°5 
1916 22,056 | 3,507,500 |1,283,754,000 159 31°8 
1917 22,604 | 3,485,336 |1,253, 898,000 152 30°3 
1918 | 23,257 | 3,442,816 1,256,628,000 148 29°6 
1919 24,079 | 4,065,223 /1,483,807,000 169 33°8 
1920 24,864 | 4,319,414 (1,580,906, 000 174 34:7 


The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
water supply and sewerage services, as well as the sum required to pay 
interest on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied on the properties 
situated in the districts benefited by the systems. The assessments of the 
Municipal Councils are generally accepted by the Boards as the values 
on which to strike their special raies. In cases of heavy consumption 
of water, a charge is made according to the quantity used; but fixed 
charges are imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, 
for gardens, and for animals. Th-: following table shows the financial posi-_ 


cae | cAstiMER, | Revenue, | Expenditure) Batinated, 
| 
_ [ £ | . £ i £ | per cant 
1911 | 495,747 45,711 45,420 3°55 
1916 | 634,265 79,507 58,321 6°75 
1917 704,305 78,040 64,434 5:44 
1918 832,064 . 80,607 69,933 4:43 
1919 | 939,685 91,204 2 76,297 4°76 
1920 1,045,504 97,469 88,488 3°98 


* Ineluding Interest and Instalments to Sinking Funds for Renewal of Works. 
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‘ Mgetroponitan SEWERAGE Works. 


' The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853; and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Board, there were 70} miles of old city sewers 
in existence, The original scheme was designed on the ‘‘ combined ”’ 
system, by which street-surface water as well as sewage was removed. 
The works comprised five main outfalls discharging into the harbour at 
Blackwattle Bay, Darling Harbour, Sydney Cove, Fort Macquarie, and 
Woolloomooloo Bay: The pollution of the harbour, consequent on these 
outlets, led to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, and the result 
was the adoption of the present system, 

This system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, southern, 
and western; the northern discharges into the Pacific Ocean near Bondi, 
and the southern and the western discharge into the sewage farm at 
Webb’s Grant, near Botany Bay. The northern system receives sewage 
from Waverley, Bondi, Woollahra, Double Bay, Darling Point, Rush- 
eutter’s Bay, Elizabeth Bay, and parts of Woolloomooloo. 


The southern main outfall commences at a point on the north side of 
Cook’s River, near Botany Bay, and receives the drainage from Alex- 
andria, Waterloo, Erskineville, Newtown, and portions of the Surry 
Hills district. The inlet-house, into which the sewage passes, is fitted 
with the latest machinery for straining the sludge, and for ejecting the 
fluid after filtration. Storm-water channels are also constructed at various 
points to carry off the superfluous water after heavy rainfalls. 

The western outfall starts at a receiving chamber in the Rockdale end 
of the sewage farm, from which it runs to another chamber about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east of Muddy Creek, and thence to a penstock cham- 
ber at Marrickville on aqueducts over Wolli Creek and Cook’s River. The 
latter chamber receives the discharges from the eastern, northern, and 
western branch sewers, and drains part of Marrickville, Petersham, Stan- 
more, Newtown, Leichhardt, Annandale, Camperdown, Summer Hill, Ash-~ 
field, Canterbury, Enfield, Burwood, Five Dock, and Coneord. A branch 
cutiall has been constructed at Coogee, which discharges into the ocean, 
and serves the districts of Randwick, Kensington, and Coogee. On the 
northern side of the city extensive works have been completed; in the 
borough of North Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal with 
the sewage matter; at Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly provision has 
been made for the sanitation of the districts, and a further extensive scheme 
is now in progress. 

The length of sewers in the Metropolitan District and the houses served 
during 1911 and the last five years are shown below :— 


[ 
Yenr ended Hon Length of Length of Length of Length of 
30th Te: eeaneotad aor, arom eater ee ect ia: 
No. miles. miles. feet. miles, 

1911 108,012 825 ‘20 48°85 376,900 795 
1916 130,638 1,022:19 54:98 443,134 953 
1917 135,588 1,085°45 59°55 475,474 1,030 
1918 139,777 1,113°34 60°07 479,464 1,039 
1919 141,798 | 1,131:72 60°11 | 484,798 | 1,052 
1920 145,304 | °1,161-94 63°73 503,362 1,096 
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The following statement gives the financial transactions relating to 
Metropolitan Sewerage during 1911 and the veal five years :— 


le 
' iNet profit(+)} 
j { Net return: 1 
Year j Workin after or toss (—) 
ended vel : Revenue. axpondl Interest.| paying ; ; atter ae ing 
30th June. i ture. working |,y pieces ae 
‘ | expenses. | envel 
‘ PR Ren eS eee eee ran Ae ORANG 
j i 
£ £ £ £ ‘per cent.’ £ 
1911 | 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 | 159,070 | 343 (-) 4,498 
1916 | 6,114,072 | 363,799 | 120,244 | 224,551 | 3:98 (+) 19,004 


1917. | 6,722,313 | 387,333 | 138,417 | 269,723 3°70 (—) 20,807 
1918 | 6,870,927 | 429,668 | 147,444 | 283,661. 4:10 (-) 1,437 
1919 | 6,963,573 | 497,406 | 151,951 |291,346| 4-96 (+) 54,109 
1920 | 7,124,813 | 512,621 |202,360 | 328,239 4:39 |(-) 17,978 


The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up 
to 1903 was 7d. in the & the northern and the western suburbs being rated 
at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 11d. was imposed. In 1907 it was 
reduced to 10d. in the £, and in 1908 to 94d., the latter being the rete ruling 
up to the 30th June, 1917; on the ist July, 1917, it was increased to 10d., 
and a further increase to 11d. was made on 1st July, 1918, and this rate 
continued during 1919, but from the 1st July, 1920, the amount levied was 
12d. In addition to the sewerage rate already mentioned, storm-water 
drainage rates are imposed in certain proclaimed areas, the amounts 
ranging from 4d. to 7d. in the &. 


NEWoOASTLE AND SuspuRBS SEWERAGE WorES. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter District has its outfall at 
Merewether Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. Two gravitation 
sewers which branch from the main, one at Merewether and the other in 
the city of Newcastle, have been completed and transferred to the control 
of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board, also the reticulation 
sewers for the areas capable of being drained by gravitation. The districts 
served so far are Newcastle, Adamstown, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lamb- 
ton, Merewether, Waratah, and Wickham. The following table shows infor- 
mation relating to sewers under the control of the Board in 1911 and during 
the last five years :— 


ony | Semeag) | gre | GR 1 Rene 

No. miles. No. miles. 
1911 1,465 29°91 285 17°68 
1916 7,240 83°81 808 83°81 
1917 8,284 10310 815 103°10 
1918 9,333 117'50 819 117°50 
1919 10,365 123-00 830 123°00 
1920 11,338 132°90 835 . 332°90 
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The particulars of cost, revenue, and expenditure in the same years are 
shown below :— ; 


Hl = Seen a 
i Working _,|Net profit (+) 
Year Capital expendi- | Net remurn ce loss (- ) 
cost—- . ture | a | after paying 

dee es interest- | Revenue. (including | Interest. ane | working 
‘| hearing. Sinking | enses, |oxpenses and 

Fund), \ SRPENSE | interest, 

£ £ £ © £  jper cent. £ 


1911 | 170,151 ; 8,975 | 4,217: 2,902/ 279 (+) 1,868 
1916 | 411,732 | 18,582 | 9,820, 11,623} 213 (—) 2,861, 
1917 | 454,688 | 21,408 | 12,051 | 14,512 | 205 (-) 5,155 
1918 | 475,289 | 24,215 | 13,866 18,831 | 2°17 (~) 8,482 
1919 | 514,953 | 26,721 | 14,607 | 20,383 | 2°35 (—) 8,269 
1920 | 553,836 | 28,050°| 17,683 ) 22,943 | 1°87 (-)12,576 


| L \ 


The sewerage rate—ls. in the £ on the annual rental value—came into 
force on. Ist January, 1909, and this was the rate ruling in 1920. 


WatTER AND SEWERAGE SERVICES. 


The position of the combined Water and Sewerage services of the Metro- 
politan and of the Hunter Districts for the five years ended 30th June, 
1920, are shown below. For the years 1917 to 1920 the figures of the 
Metropolitan District include the Richmond and the Wollongong water 
supply systems, the accounts of which were both formerly kept separate. 
The working expenses for the Hunter Distriet include the instalment paid . 
to Sinking Fund for reconstruction of renewable works. 


7 fl 
| Net return} Net profit 
t 


Year : Interest after after paying 
ended [Capital Cost.| Revenue. a orking on paying working 
30th June. xPEnses. | Capital, | working |expenses and 

| expenses. interest. 
} j 
Metropolitan District. 
{ £ | £ | €£ £ per cent. £ 
1916 | 13,306,544 | 834,543) 285,454 | 485,886 | 4°13 63,203 


1917 “14701487 866,623) 320,504 | 684,382) 3°71 ( — )38,263 


1918 | 15,343,627 ; 953,648) 342,892 | 627,377! 3°98 [(=)16,621 


1919 | 15,863,964 (1,124,693| 371,273 | 669,232 | 4°75 84,188 


| 

; 
1920 | 16,709,536 |1,177,596! 493,978 | 761,410 4:09 |(—)77,792 
Hunter District. 

1916 ; 1,045,997 | 98,089 | 46,454) 33,310{ 4°93 18,325 


1917 | 1,158,943} 99,448| 51,746 | 39,251] 4-12 8,451 
1918 | 1,307,303 | 104,822] 57,611} 45,019] 3-61 2,192 
1919 | 1,454,688 | 117,925 | 61,099/ 50,188, 3°91 6,638 


1920-) 1,599,340 | 125,519 | 73,554] 55,560 | 3°25 \(—) 3,595 


(—) Denotes net loss, 
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GRAFTON AND SoutH GrarTon WaTER Boarp. 


The Grafton and South Grafton Water Board was constituted in 1918, 
an although administered by the Municipalities of Grafton and South 
Grafton, its accounts are kept separate. During the year ended 31st 
December, 1919, the expenditure of the Board amounted to £3,957, of which 
£3,294 was interest payable on the capita] debt to the Government, and the 
income amounted to £5,313, showing a profit of £1,356. The capital debt 
at the end of the year was £82,929, against which the Board held assets to 
the value of £90,176; other liabilties amounted to £3,876, making a total 
liability of £86,305. It will thus be seen that there was an excess of assets of 
£3,871. 

Roavs, Bringes, ann Ferrizs. 

Main roads in New South Wales were first formed to connect the 
towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. All 
access to the interior of the country was considered barred by the appar- 
ently insurmountable sandstone precipices rising on the farther side of 
the Nepean, and until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was 
attended with success. In that year Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth 
succeeded in crossing the range, and discovered the rich pastures of the 
Bathurst Plains. Shortly after their return the construction of a track was 
begun; and: the Great Western road was completed as far as Bathurst on 
21st January, 1815. 

The access to the fertile lands surrounding Bathurst, by means of this 
mountain road, gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of 
the settlers. The authorities, therefore, for many years confined their 
attention to the maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended 
them in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Had the pro- 
gress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system would have sufficed; such,.however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the circumstances, and during 
the period of excitement and change which followed, so many new roads 
were opened, and traffic increased to such an extent, that the general 
condition of the public highways was by no means good. The modern system 
of road-making may be said to have begun in the year 1857, consequent on 
the creation of the Roads Department ; it was not, however, until 1864 that 
the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, received consideration 
by the Government. 


The principal main roads are:— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, on tha 
Queensland border. 

Western Road—length, 518 miles, from Sydney, through Bathurst, 
and many other important townships, to the Darling River, at 
Bourke. 

’ Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney through Goulburn and 
’ other important townships to the Murray River to Albury. 

South Coast Road—length, 250 miles from Campbelltown, through Coal 
Cliff, and along the South Coast generally, as far as Bega, when¢e 
it extends as a minor road to the southern limits of the State. ~ 


‘None of the roads has so great an importance as it possessed 
before the opening of the railways, which for the greater part follow the 
direction of the main roads, and attract nearly all the through traffic. Thus 
many roads on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more 
er less superseded, and the opening of new roads has been rendered necessary 
to act as feeders to the railways from outlying districts, 
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Control of Roads. and Bridges. ~~ 
Prior to 1906, when the Local Government Act came into effeet, the 
{State was divided into road districts, each of which was placed under the 
supervision of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. 
These officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and 
bridges of the State outside the incorporated areas, as well as a portion 
of those within sueh limits. The road trusts had the supervision of the 
expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts 
chiefly of minor importance, as well as some important roads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. 


The administration of the works under the control of the Roads and 
Bridges Department (with the exception of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed 
as “national works”) was transferred by the operation of the Local Govern- 
ment Act to the shires and municipal councils. 


The Act authorises payments by way of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classifica- 
tion made every third year. The Minister may withhold payment of endow- 
ment from a council if his requirements in respect of main roads are not 
satisfied. ; 


Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways has not been sufficient to maintain them in a 
serviceable condition. It was decided, therefore, to amend the conditions 
under which Government assistance is granted, by reducing the amount 
of general endowment, and distributing an additional sum as a special 
endowment for the upkeep of the main roads. 


Length of Roads. 


The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 19066, 
prior to the transfer to the councils, was 48,311 miles, while 195 miles were 
under the care of road trusts, and 1,888 miles within the municipal areas 
were subsidised by the Government, making a total of 49,844 miles. There 
were also about 8,000 miles of roads and streets belonging to the municipal 
councils. Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, bridges, and public ferries 
have been collected triennially, the date of the latest available returns being 
1918. In that year the length of roads in the State was, approximately, 
99,539 miles, of which 58 miles in shires were controlled by the Government, 
10,214 miles by the municipalities, 83,309 miles by the shires, and 5,958 
miles were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The nature 
of these roads may be seen in the following statement :— 


Metalled, | 
Pare Formed Cleared Natural 
Divisions. Gravelled, 2 Total. 
Ballasted, fc Se. | only. | only. | surface, 7 
aos = : : 
miles. miles, miles, miles, miles, 
| / 
National 00, 3l. 25 2 Ses. 58 
Municipalities x62 ae 4,262 \ 1,931 | 2,120 1,901 10,214 
Shires 5s iv aid 15,427 ) 11,949 ) 25,522 |, 30,411 83,309 
Western Division ar in 176 117 | 2,999 2,666 , 5,958 
Total ...  ..., _ 19,896 14,022 30,643 «34,978 99,539 
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Bridges and Ferries. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have since been re- 
placed after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
tiver flow in certain parts of the country. The Councils are now empowered 
to control these bridges, with the exception of those classified as National 
works, which may be transferred by the Government at any time to the 
Council. 


On ist January, 1907, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including 
those in course of construction, numbered 3,575. Of these, 256 bridges, with 
an aggregate length of 101,416 feet, which by reason of their cost, size, and 
extra-local importance constitute a strain on’ the resources of the local 
councils, were proclaimed as “national works,” to be maintained by the 
Government. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The-most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
services. Prior to lst December, 1907, it was-the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free. 


. The latest particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State 
are shown below:— 


j assed 20 feet Culverts. Ferries. 
Classification, r ] i 
j Number. Length. Number. Length. Number. 
i i : 
a :; 
| ft. ; ft. 
! | | 
National Works _... wesw! 282 =| 108,084 rn rr 17 
Municipalities ae nes ie 729 | 39,761 4,367 | 131,471 ll 
| i ! 
Shires... 00. 00. 0.) w.| 8,567 | 219,643 | 34,557 | 314,079 | = 98 
Western Division (uninc«: porated) 97 13,166 209 2,035 | 4 
| 
Total aes 2a ws} 4,675 380,604 39,133 | 447,585 |; 130 


Government Expenditure on Roads, Bridges, ete. 


Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior, and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. No 
revenue ig derived directly from roads, bet their indirect advantages to the 
country are very great. 


In view of the transfer of the administration of roads and bridges, with 
the exception of those noted previously, from State to local government 
control, the following return will be of interest. It shows the Government 
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expenditure on works of a loeal character, such as roads, bridges, punts, 
ferries, public watering-places, &e., in various periods from 1905 to 1920. 


Endowments and Grants, ineluding 


Year ended pexpecdielite Main Roads. ; Total 
30th June. | “ae j Expenditure. 
| Services. Shires. | Municipati-| Total. 
ties. 
£ ; £- ) £ £ £ 
Bes : : s \ 
1905 495,672 eax 7,048 7,048 502,720 


1915 | 175,726 | 288,053 | 40,314 | 328,367 | 504,093 
1916 |. 114,011 | 358,048 | 62,457 | 415,505 | 529,516 
1917 | 100,667 | 300,258 | 46,144 | 346,402 | 447,069 
1918 | 102,896 | 305,445 | 44,870 | 350,315 | 453,211 
1919 93,794 | 383,262 | 35,112 | 368,374 | 462,168 


1920 160,679 | 296,511 56,366 | 352.877 | 513,556 


Parks AND Recreation Reserves. : 


{t has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
municipalities and shires with parks and reserves for public recreation. 
The city.of Sydney containg within its boundaries a large extent of parks, 
squares, and public gardens, and suburban municipalities also are well 
served, _ . 

Full details regarding parks and recreation reserves in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney will be found in the part “Social Condition” of this 
volume. 

In country districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise 
well provided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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AREA OF NEw Soura WateEs. 


Tux area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square miles) 
and the Federal Capital Territory (about 928 square miles), as stated previously 
in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 198,638,080 
acres, being a little over two and a half times the combined area of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by rivers and lakes, 
the area within the boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 
305,733 square miles, of which the greater portion has been alienated under 
various forms of tenure, classified as freehold or leaschold. The formal 
transfer on lst January, 1911, of 576,000 acres at Yass-Canberra, and of 
17,920 acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth Government as 
Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the State to 
195,075,080 acres, 


TERRITORIAL Divisions. 


Under various Acts the State is divided into three territcrial divisions, 
Eastern, Central, and ‘Western, the boundary lines running approximately 
north and south. The conditions of alienation and pastoral occupation of 
Crown lands differ in each of the three divisions of the State. 

The Hastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into Land Districts, in 
each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty is to receive 
applications and furnish information regarding land. Groups of these 
districts are arranged in larger areas, under the control of Land Boards, 
whose decisions are subject to review by the Land Appeal Court, 
composed of a President and two Commissioners, whose awards in matters of 
administration have the force of judgments of the Supreme Court. Questions 
of law may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either on the written request 
of the parties, or by the Land Appeal Court. Control of the lands within 
the Western Division is vested in the Western Land Board, consisting of 
three Commissioners. 


The Eastern Division has an area of 60,669,606 acres (exclusive of 
an area of 593,920 acres of Commonwealth territory), and includes a 
broad belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, 
thus embracing the coastal districts of the State, as well as the northern 
and southern tablelands. In this division is excellent agricultural land, and 
it includes all the original centres of settlement most accessible to the 
markets of the State. 


The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending 
from north to south between the western limit of the Eastern Division 
to the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the Bogan River, and 
across to the River Lachlan, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence 
to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area thus 
defined contains the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part 
of the State, and the basins of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other 
affluents of the Murray in the southern portions. The land in this division 
is still devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but about 2,500,000 acrcs are 
now cultivated for wheat in a normal season. 
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The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is devoted to 
pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation may ultimately make 
agriculture possible over this large area, but legislation in regard to the 
occupation of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that 
for many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlement. 


MetnHops or ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 
Under the Acts now in force, land in the Eastern and Central divisions of 
the State may be acquired by the following methods :— 
(a) Under residential conditions— 
(1) Conditional and additional purchase ; 
(2) Classitied conditional purchase ; 
(3) Homestead Selection ; 
(4) Settlement purchase, under Closer Settlement Acts ; 
(5) Homestead farms ; 
(6) Suburbaz. holdings ; 
(7) Irrigation farms ; 
(8) Returned Soldiers Special Holdings ; 
(9) Conditional purchase lease ; 
(10) Conditional lease ; 
(11) Residential on gold and mineral fields lease ; 
(12) Crown lease ; 
(13) Settlement lease. 


(6) Under non-residential conditions,— 
(1) Conditional purchase, without residence 
(2) Improvement purchases on gold-fields ; 
(3) Auction sales ; 
(4) After-auction sales ; 
(5) Special sales, without competition 
(6) Exchange ; 
(7) Annual lease ; 
(8) Inferior lands lease ; 
(9) Occupation license ; 
(10) Scrub lease ; 
(11) Special lease ; 
(12) Improvement lease ; 
(13) Snow-lands lease ; 
(14) Week-end lease ; 
(15) Town lands lease ; 
(16) Special conditional purchase lease. 
The maximum area which may be purchased conditionally differs in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions according to the method of acquisition 


shown in the statement above. In the Western Division land may be 
alienated by auction or occupied under lease. 


Certain of the above tenures may be converted, under specified conditions, 
into all or portion of certain other tenures, 
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Conditional Purchase. 


Unreserved Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions not held 
under pastoral or other lease, are available for conditional purchase, and lands 
held under annual lease or occupation license may also be acquired in this 
way, if not otherwise reserved. Land under conditional lease in any division 
may be purchased conditionally by the leaseholder only. Lands within 
suburban boundaries or within population areas may be proclaimed as special 
areas, and are open to conditional purchase under the special conditions pre- 
scribed, ‘The value of any improvements on a conditional purchase must 
be paid by the applicant. 

A residential conditional purchase may be taken up by males of or over age 
16, or by females of or over age 18, provided that a woman must be unmarried, 
or a widow, or judicially separated from her husband ; for a non-residential 
conditional purchase the minimum age limit is 21 years. 

The minimum and maximum areas allowed for each class cf conditional 
purehase are as foilow :— 


Class, Division. avian | ook m 
acres. acres. 

Residential ...| Eastern ak 40 1,280 
rr ...| Central vat 40 . 2,560 
Non-residential...) Eastern a 40 3820 
3 »..| Central oe 40 320 
Special area ...! Eastern ee see 820 
3 ...| Central aa oad 640 


With regard to special areas, both the minimum and maximum areas are 
subject to proclamation in the Government Gazette, and are, therefore, liable 
to limitation. Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area 
at once, or by a series of purchases at convenient intervals. With the excep- 
tion of non-residential purchases, the specified maximum areas may be 
exceeded by means of additional holdings,: but the area must not exceed a 
home-maintenance area. By this is meant, an area which, used for the 
purpose for which it is reasonably fitted, would be sufficient for the main- 
tenance in average seasons and circumstances of an average family. 
Additional holdings need not necessarily adjoin the criginal holdings, but 
must be situated within a reasonable working distance. 

Areas may be set apart for original holdings, or for additional holdings, 
but no such area may be selected under both classes of holdings. Values 
and rentals are specified in the official notices under the Act. Lands may be 
classified and set apart, by notification, at specified prices. 

Applications for conditional purchase, or for additional conditional 
purchase, must be lodged with the Crown Lands Agent of the district in 
which the land is situated, and a deposit and survey fee paid at the same 
time. The statutory price of ordinary Crown lands is fixed at £1 per 
acre for residential conditional purchase, but in special areas and on lands 
within classified areas the price per acre may be either above or below that 
amount. The deposit on all residential conditional purchases is at the 
rate of 5 per cent. of the capital value, but on non-residential conditional 
purchases the price of the land is doubled, the deposit being at the rate cf 2s, 
in the £ of such increased value; at least one-tenth of the survey fee must 
be lodged with the application unless such fee has been paid by a previous 
holder, through whom the applicant claims title, and stamp duty must be 
paid. Deposit and survey fee may be dispensed with in connection with an 
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application for a holding within a classified area if such be lodged during the 
first week the land becomes available, but must be paid subsequently as 
directed by the Land Board. Under ordinary conditions the balauce of 
purchase money, with interest at 24 per cent. per annum, is cleared-off by 
twenty-seven annual payments of Is. per acre, and a subsequent final lesser 
payment. The first instalment is due on the expiratiun of three years from 
the date of the contract. 


A resident conditional purchaser in certain circumstances may reduce bis 
annual instalment of 1s. to 9d. per £, in which case it will take the selector 
about forty-one years to pay. Under special circumstances a similar privilege 
may be extended to conditional purchasers not in residence. By the Crown 
Lands Act Amendment Act of 1903, the rate of interest on the balance of 
purchase money was reduced from 4 to 24 per cent. per annum, being retro- 
spective only in special circumstances. 


Upon receipt of an application for a conditional purchase the Land Board 
may cause the land to be surveyed and a report to be supplied by the 
surveyor, and may either confirm or disallow the application. In case of 
confirmation a certificate is issued to the applicant. 


The original conditional purchase must be occupied continuously by the 
selector for a period of five years, and residence must be commenced within 
tliree months after the application has been confirmed by the Land Board. 
Residence may be suspended conditionally, or remitted by the Land Board, 
for sufficient cause, for stated periods, or in certain circumstances may be 
effected on the holding of a member of the same family, or on another of 
applicant’s holdings, or in a village or town, or elsewhere within reasonable 
distance. In certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s 
holding, or, conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s 
helding. Each additional conditional purchase or conditional lease is subject 
to the condition of residence indicated, but the place of residence may be on 
anv bleck of the series, and the term may be reduced in certain circuinstances, 
by the applicant’s previous residence on the series. The Minister may permit. 
improvements in lieu of residence where the unimproved value of the area. 
is not greater than £300. 


The selector must enclose hi$ land, within three years after confirmation,. 
with such a fence as the Land Board may prescribe ; or he may substitute 
improvements in lieu of fencing. In such a case, permanent improvements, 
of the value of 6s. per £ of purchase money but not exceeding £384, are 
required within three years, and these improvements must be brought 
up to the value of 10s. per £ of purchase money, but not exceeding an aggre- 

‘gate value of £640, within five years from the date of confirmation. In 
the case of non-residential purchases, the land must be fenced within one 
year after date of confirmation, and within five years other improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre must be effected. Fencing may be superseded 
by other improvements equivalent t6 30s. per acre, within five years after 
confirmation. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1908, an original non-resi- 
dential conditional purchase, with any additional non-residential conditional 
purchase made in virtue of it, may be converted into an original residential 
conditional purchase, provided that the five years’ residence commences from 
the date of application for such conversion. ‘This term of residence is subject 
to reduction, and all moneys previously paid are credited towards payment 
of the converted conditional purchase. 


A conditional purchase, residential or otherwise, may be converted into w. 
homestead farm under certain conditions, 
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Transactions in respect of conditional purchase applications and deeds 
issued from 1862 to 30th June, 1920, were as follows :— 


‘ 
; Conditional Conditional Conditional Conditional 
: Purchase— Purchase— Purchases for Purchases 
| Applications Applications which Deeds in 
Year. | made. | — confirmed. have Issued. existence. 
i 
| No Arca, | No. Area. No. | Area. | No. Area, 
s eh Ab eel ex aes See liak oes 
= - ; 
H acres, | i: acres, acres. acres. 
1862-1910 . . 282,912 '40,093,758 | 67,321 [12,101,888 |106,258 |13,928,053 | | 93,567 | 14,362,463 
1911 "7602 | 221/587 | 13613 | 227/520| 4,657 632,788 | 93,408 | 15,614,086 
191 D, . BA 8 ats --| 1,248} 190.969! 1,099 175,044 | 5,231 671,564 H 92) 208 | 16,529,008 
1913.. a ae a 733 | 103,844 839 105,167 | 3,265 406,019 92/183 17,307,305 
| 67,534 | 2.338! 322,556 | 91,935 | 17,837,702 


1914... ae - iss ae 512 64,306 554 
: ae 362 | 46, 175 | 287 | 35,249} 2, 354} 304,012 | 90,904 | 18,035,210 


ae ws es «el 216 183 23,552 | 2,462 307,016 | 82,670 | 18,315,095 
. oo ass wish 168 108 13,025 2/881 | 57,828 | 88,493 | 18,693,429 
271 | : 121 16,211 | 2,861/ 388,388 | 87,651 | 19,225,738 

BM Yt 75,370 207 24,911) 3,698 559,779 | 86,203 | 19,435,807 

773 126,179 H 257 35,612} 5,397! 686,385 | 82,938 | 19,365,856 


Total (as at 30th June, 1920)| 289,368 12,825,713 141,402 :18,564,288 | 82,938 | 19,365,856 


In 1908 the Conversion Act was passed, and since 1909 the number 
of selections has been reduced by forfeitures, cancellations, conversions 
into homestead selections, &c., and increased by conversions from various 
other tenures under the Crown Lands Act, so that the land wholly 
alienated, or in process of alienation, by conditional purchase, on 30th 
June, 1920, amounted to 37,930,144 acres, contained in 224,340 purchases. 
Included in the foregoing are 141,402 completed purchases, covering 
18,564,288 acres, upon which deeds have now been issued. The balance 
represents the number cf purchases still in force, but upon which the 
conditions, payments, &e., have not yet been fulfilled, viz., 82,938 with an 
area of 19,365,856 acves. 

Applications for conversion to mineral conditional purchase may, under 
the 1910 Act, be annulled or withdrawn, and all moneys, less authorised 
deductions for cost, refunded with the application. 


Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements, may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
land, and of £2 10s. per acre on any other land. 


During 1919-20, 70 applications were granted for a total area of 28 
acres | rood and 6 perches, the total purchase price being £1,240. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under the 
ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without interest, 
within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred payment 
system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. interest, 
distributed over a period not exceeding ten years; in either case, not less than 
10 per cent, of the purchase money must be deposited at the time of sale. 

Auction sales are limited by law to 200,000 acres in any one year. 
Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, atan upset price 
of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not exceed 20 acres 
in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per acre. Country lands 
may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset price being not 
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less ‘than 15s. per acre.. The value of improvements on the land. may be 
added to the upset price. 

Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have passed at auction may be bought, with the Minister’s con- 
sent, at the upset price; a deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. 


Special Non-competitive Sales. 

Any unnecessary road which bounds or intersects freehold lend may 
be closed and sold to the freeholder at a price determined by the Land 
Board, and any unnecessary road which passes through land held under 
conditional purchase may be closed and added to the area. 

Reservations are maintained in many Crown grants of land having water 
frontage, being usually 100 feet from high-water mark; but the Crown may . 
rescind the reservation, and convey the land to the holder of the adjoining 
land, at a price to be determined by the Land Board. 

The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water .or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining 
land lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands 
to do so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is 
vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations which might interrupt 
or interfere with navigation are not authorised. 

Land encroached upon by buildings erected on granted land, or land 
situated between granted land and a street or road, which forms, or 
should form, the way of approach to the granted land, or land to which 
no way of access is attainable, or land which is insufficient in area for 
conditional purchase, may be purchased by the owner in fee-simple of the 
adjoining land, at a price determined by the Board. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 

Before the granting of tixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their ruts by condi 
tional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan- 
tageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached blocks 
severed by lessees’ freehold properties ; and the lessees realised that it would 
‘be conyenient to them to gather their freeholds together in one or more 
consolidated blocks by surrender of the private lands in exchange for Crown 
larids elsewhere. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
‘for any other lands of which a grant in: fee simple has been issued. 

The Governor may accept in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee simple becomes absolute. In any 
such ‘casé a grant of Crown jands ins;exchange will not be issued until the 
enlace of purchase money has been duly paid. 


Rg eae received under this head during the year 1919-20 numbered 

2, and 99 applications were: outstanding on the 30th J une, 1919. ' Twenty- 
ee ‘applications, embracing 45,170 acres, were granted in 1919- 20, and 
a1 were either refused or withdrawn, &c. 


_ Homestead Selection anid Howmsilend Grant, 

» The sien: of areas‘ for “homestead ‘selection ‘was. a prominent 
Henbire, of the ort ao 1895, the land chosen for subdivision re good 
agricultural: land. : el Mie ane 1S ance ene A 
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Under the Crown Lands (Amendment). Acts, of the years 1908 and 1912, 
a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, ora 
conditional purchase lease, or a conditional purchase, or a conditional purchase 
and conditional lease, provided the area contained in such conditional lease 
does not exceed three times the area in the conditional purchase. 


Lands are not now made available for homestead selections, such tenure 
having been practically replaced by that of homestead farm. Applications 
dealt with subsequent to 1912, are either in connection with areas previously 
set apart for homestead selection, or as additional areas, principally the latter, 
A large number of persons have, however, selected under this form of holding, 
as will be seen from the following statement which shows the applications 
and confirmations in regard to homestead selections and homestead grants 
issued up to 30th June, 1920. 


Homestead Selections. 


i estead Grants 
Year, ae joe 
Applications. Confirmations. 
No. Acres. No. Acres. No. Acres. 
‘ 1895 to 1910...) 9,059 3,582,134 | 7,059| 2,555,805 | 4,028 | 1,628,177 
(Year ended 30th June) ; 
1911 ... aay 359 98,155 294 76,651 287 123,086 
O12. ... aie 537 119,278 466 94,641 196 88,517 
1913 ... sui 65 | 19,595 106 30,879 175 55,377 
1914 ... eat 19 4,941 22 5,707 231 | 39,231 
1915... i 30 16,983 18 7,233 198 59,919 
1916 ... at 8 3,141 17 7,559 161 48,478 
1917 ... ties 5 3,970 5 1,337 212 54,791 
1918 ... i 24 18,175 10 5,535 189 49,306 
1919 ... i 20 17,266 23 19,232 172} 30, 807 
1920 ... ee 23 15,365 - | 8! 9,690 55 20,502 
Total ... .. | 10,149 | 3,899,003 | 8,028, 2,814,269 | 5,904] 2,198,192 


After making allowance for conversions to and from other tenures, 
forfeitures, &c., the number of homestead selections and grants in existence 
on 30th June, 1920, was 2,936, of an area of 912,573 acres. 


Homestead Farms. 


The new tenures created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1912 
were homestead farms, suburban holdings, Crown leases, and irrigation farms. 
Crown lands are set apart for disposal as homestead farms, but the land 
may be made available before survey. Crown Lands available for con. 
ditional purchase (unless otherwise notified in the Gazette) are also available 


for homestead farm, and land may be set apart for additional homestead 
farms, 


_ A person—including an alien—of a minimum age of .16 years, if a male, 
or 18 years, if a female, may apply for a homestead farm, provided that the 
applicant does not hold under any tenure—except lease which has less than 
five years to run, and does not confer right to purchase the freehold—an 
area of land which, added to the area of the homestead farm, would substan- 
tially exceed a home-maintenance area. In estimating what constitutes a 
home-maintenance area, the joint area held by husband and wife (unless 
judicially separated) is taken into account as lands’held by one person. Am 
alien becoming the holder of a homestead farm, suburban holding, Crown 
lease; or irrigation’ farm, must ‘become naturalised within three years: A 
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married woman may apply if possessed of a separate estate. Persons who 
have selected previously are disqualified in certain circumstances. 


The title of a homestead farm is a lease in perpetuity. The annual rent is 
charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, but for the first five 
years the holder, in lieu of payment of rent, may expend an equal 
amount on improvements of a permanent character, the same (except 
boundary fencing) being in addition to those which are otherwise required 
as a condition cf improvement or expenditure of the lease. The capital 
value is subject to reappraisement after the first twenty-five years and for 
each subsequent period of twenty years. 


A condition of five years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in a town or village, or anywhere within 
reasonable working distance, may be allowed, Residence may be permitted 
on a holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Board. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s holding. 


The Minister may permit improvements in lieu of residence where the 
unimproved value of the area is not greater than £300. 


The perpetual lease grant will be issued after the expiration of five years 
from confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all 
required conditions. The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, 
or conditional purchase lease, under certain conditions, may convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. A homestead farm may be protected against 
sale for debt in certain circumstances. Under certain conditions, a home- 
stead farm may be converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a 
conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease, A homestead 
farm, which is a conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now 
repealed, may be reconverted into a settlement purchase. 


Applications received for homestead farms and those dealt with during 
the last nine years are as follow :— 


i 


Applications. i Less— 
= i; Created | Reversal Forfeited, Homestead 
Year by Conversion:of forfeiture} decrease in Farms in 
ended Received. Confirmed, from other jand increased area, and con- existence al 
30th tenures, | area, versions into end of year. 
June. other tenures, : 
] 1 {= 1 Tei 
No. | Area. No. | Area, No. : Area. No. | Area. | No.| Area. No. Area. 


| i t j | | { 


1916 | 372 | 281,685 | 348 | 252,166 
1917} 271 | 181,722 | 167*) 115,259 | 
1918 | 245 | 186,853 | 158") 89,020 ids 
1919| 498 | 572,713 | 339*) 383,833 | 3 | 1,602 
1920] 840 | 989,884 | 491*/ 507,417| 5 | 8,211 


| 3,848 


: 57 | 35,479 | 1,452 | 969,453 
1,209 


486) 75 | 49,722 | 1,548 | 1,036,685 
2,783] 82 | 46,866 | 1,628 | 1,081,622 
2,379/107 58,824 | 1,867 | 1,410,612 
| 857) 76 | 32,988 | 2,288 | 1,889,109 


acres. | | acres, acres. acres. acres. acres, 
1912) 145 | 93,254) 46 27,815] ... pad dtithss fet i|ldaeta, | cae 46 | 27,815 
1913 | 400 | 217,186 | 356 | 203,365 | 19 |10,043) 0) 0. fo. 6 421 | 241,22) 
T914| 468 | 284,640 | 358 | 221,576); 9 | 7,337) ...| ... ; 32) 19,635); 756 | 450,499 
1915 | 605 | 467,873 | 437 | 327,098 | 11 ; 4,850| 1 210) 50 | 33,439 | 1,155 | 748,918 
6 
2g 


mp RO: 


* Includes &2 original farms of 64,476 acres for Returned Soldiers in 1916-17; 51 of 36,208 acres in 
1917-18, 164 of 275,011 in 1918-19, and 273 of 315,520 in 1919-20. Three applicatiuns for additional areas of 
Shey were also confirmed in 1917-18, 7 applications for 3,413 acres in 1918-19, and 10 for 13,078 acres in 
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Suburban Holdings. 


The conditions of perpetual rent and five years’ residence are attached to 
suburban holdings. The area of a suburban holding is determined by the 
Minister for Lands; the rent—minimum 4s. per annum—is calculated at 
the rate of 2} per cent. of the capital value, to be appraised for each period 
of twenty years. Males under 16 years, and females under 18 years, are 
disqualified from applying. A married woman may, in certain cases, apply, | 
provided her husband has not acquired a suburban holding. A suburban 
holding may be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances, and 
may be purchased under certain conditions. After the expiration of five 
years from date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions, 
a perpetual lease grant will be issued. 

Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown land within population boundaries, 
or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or any other Crown land, may be, 
set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding. 

The number of applications for, and confirmations of Suburban Holdings 
during the past nine years, were as under :— 


| Suburban Holdings 
‘ | Applications, Confirmations, in existence at the 
Year ended end of year. Annual 
30th June. | | Rent. 
; No. Area, | No. Area, | No, | Area. 
i | i i 
| i et | - 
' ' | acres, acres. acres. £ 
1912 48 ‘E964 {21 1,085; 21; 1,085 136 
1913 548 | 12.704 | 373 | 8,730 | 388 | 9,731 | 1,146 
914 762 15,885 | 570 13,415 | 902 | 22,114 2,473 
1915 | 563 10,499 | 477 9,299 | 1,311 | 30.717 3,495 
1916 50-4 7,343 409 6,775 1,535 34,110 4,043 
1917 | 299 4,300 230 | 2,937 1,662 36,631 4,246 
1918 240° 4,576 186 3,318 1,815 | 38,643 4,381 
1919 237* 4,792 183 3,226 1,945 41,227 4,670 
1920 263* 5,668 181 4,073 | 1,826 40,198 4,401 


* Includes 3 of 71 acres, as additional to holdings in 1917-18, 23 for 252 acres in 1918-19, and £9 for 714 
acres in 1919-20. 


Total number of suburban holdings shown as existing at the end of each 
year include 11] of 289 acres, capital value, £915, applications to purchase 
which had been approved up to 80th June, 1918, and 136 applications for 
2,057 aeres, capital value £12,035, in 1919; but they exclude 259 applica- 
tious for 4,252 acres, capital value £23,207, approved of, up to 30th June, 
1920. No rent is chargable on these holdings, the principal with interest at 
the rate of 2) per cent. per annum on the balance, being paid by annual 
instalments extending over a period of 10 years. 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity, and is subject to payment of rent at the rate of 24 per cent. of 
the capital value ; to the effecting of substantial improvements worth £1 per 
acre within five years from contirmation, and to the performance of such 
special conditions as may be notified. Residence is not necessary. The 
minimum rent is £1, Anyone (except a married woman not judicially 
separated) not under 21 years, may apply. 

Persons who already hold land within areas defined in a notification setting 
apart the land for week-end leases, are disqualified in special circumstances. 

Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
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tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the land. Week-end leases, on approval by the 
Minister, may be purchased, and payment must be made within 3 months 
from date of demand, or within such further period as the Minister may allow. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1920, 6 applications for 71 acres 
were received, and confirmation was made in the case of 9 for an area of 
76 acres at an annual rental of £9. At 30th June, 1920, these leases 
numbered 61, of an area of 281 acres, and annual rental £66. 


Leases of Town Lands. 


Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be leased by public 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must not 
exceed half an acre, The amount bid at auction or offered by tender (not 
being less than the upset value) is the capital value on which the annual 

“rent at the rate of 24 percent. is based for the first period of twenty years. 
The capita! value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is determined by 
the Land Board. 

- The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. 

No person is a!lowed to hold more than one lease, unless with the permission 
of the Minister on recommendation by the Land Board. The holder of a 
town lease may be allowed tc purchase. 

_ In the year 1919-20, after auction tenders were received and accepted for 
4 lots of an area of 1 acre and annual rental of £1 7s. On 30th June, 
1920, there were 62 leases, containing 19} acres, the annual rental being 
£46 18s. 9d. 

Setilement of Returned Soldiers. 

Under te Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1916, special provision is 
made for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown Lands, including 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on Jands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 

Land is made available under one or other of the following tenures :— 
Homestead Farm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years. 

Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding.—Purchase or lease. 

. Suburban Holdings,—Lease in perpetuity. 

Irrigation Farm: -~Lease in perpetuity. 

. Group purchase. 


Oe Se NO 


In addition, discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned Jand upon 
terms approved by the Minister for Lands, and the Government will provide 
the whole of the purchase money, the only restriction being that the trans- 
action must provide additional settlement, as, for instance, in the way of 
subdivision, not merely by the replacement of one settler by another. The 
maximum value of land and improvements which may be so purchased is 
£3,000 ; in special cases, however, this may be increased to £3,500 or £4,000 
for purely grazing areas. 

An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erection 
of -buildings. 

Terms of repayment are usually as follows :— 

House and other Permanent Improvements.— By payments over 25 
years, interest only being charged during first five years. 

Stock and Implements ——Six years, interest only being charged during 
first. year. 

Seeds, Plants, &c.—One year. 
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Interest is fixed under the Act as not exceeding 3} per cent. for the first 
year, and 4 per cent. for the second year! and it increases progressively by 
not more than } per cent. for each subsequent year, the maximum rate being 
54 per cent. 

“TE the circumstances so warrant, sustenance may be obtained for a period 
not exceeding six months, the rates being :— 


For a Single Man.—£1 per week inclusive of pension. 
Married Man.—£1 10s. per week, plus 2s. 6d. for each child (up to 4) 
under 16 years of age (inclusive of pension). 


Certain colleges and farms are available for training of intending settlers. 
Sustenance will be provided by the Repatriation Department at the follow- 
ing rates :— 


Soldiers without Dependents. —£2 2s. per week. 
Soldier with Wife.—£2 17s. per week (inclusive of pension) with allow: 
ances for children. 


_ The rates may possibly be altered from time to time, 

~ Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may think fit to impose, soldier settlers on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas may obtein an advance, or have payment of rent and water 
rates suspended « : 

. These. advances will be made irrespective of the general advauce of £625, 
which is made to all soldier settlers. 

Details of the settlement of discharged soldiers on the land up to 30th 
June, 1920, under the special provisions noted, are shown below. It should 
‘be remernbered, however, that many soldiers have taken up land upon areas 
not specially set apart for returned soldiers, and are not included herein :— 


Returned Soldiers—Special Holdings. 


During the year 1919-20 confirmation was made in respect of 123 
holdings for 9,865 acres, and there were in existence at the 30th June, 1920, 
293 holdings of 17,888 acres. Included in the latter are 25 holdings of 314 
acres. and value £3 ,057, approved | for purchase. 


Homestead Farms. 


| Original Areas. : sas aes 
No. acres. acres 
Confirmed, year ended 30th June, 1917... ine eS 82 64,476 |... 
» % 59 1918 ... ‘ie seh 51 36,208 526 
” ” an 3919... evs wal 164 275,011 3,413 
” 35 ” 1920 ... 8 w) 278 315,520 13,078 
Total ... ise is Bae ons 570 691,215 17,017 
Crown Leases. 
Original Areas, ora 
No. acres, acres. 
Confirmed to 30th June, 1917 wes arr jae ne 40 99,885 |... 
ss year ended 30th June, 1918 ... ie one 21 66,197 5eane 
” ” ” 1919 ... do ist 36 83,943 10,3)1 
” ” ” 1920 ... aia ais 61 173,882 _ 88h 
Total ... tee fs atk abs 158 421,907 10,692 
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Irrigation Farms. 
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| Murrumbidgee. Wentworth. | Total. 

| : | . 

| No. is acres. |No.jacres.| No. | acres. 
Granted to 30th quae, 1919 . | 6] 347) 7 | 72 13 419 
Year 1919-20 ... | 315 | 17,381 |... nae 315 | 17,381 
x» 1920-21 ..| 130 §,232 130 6,232 
| + | ——— |—_——— 
Total # 451 | 23,960 | 7 | 72 458 | 24,0382 


The number of estates purchased by the Government for soldiers’ settle- 


ment up to 30th June, 1920, was as foliows :— 


os Area. | Value. 
{- : 
| | acres. £ 
By direct purchase ie | 39 | 268,562 | 461,202 
Under Crown Lands Act 23 | 28,350 | 160,648 
Closer Settlement Fund 24 | 806,027 1,466,177 
Total oo. ue 86 602,939 | 2,088,027 
( 


The figures shown above under the head of Closer Settlement Fund relate 
only to estates subdivided as group settlements. Many more estates have 
been acquired for returned soldiers under the promotion sections of the Closer 
Settlement Act. 


The number of returned soldiers who had been placed upon the land up 
to 30th June, 1920, in New South Wales through the agency of the State’s 
machinery in connection with the repatriation scheme was 4,836. 


MURRUMBIDGEE IRRIGATION AREAS. 


The disposal of lands within these irrigation areas is regulated by the. 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1918, and tbe Irrigation Act, 1912 
These areas are administered by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission. A special land board, with the powers and duties of a local 
land board, has been appointed in connection with certain provisions of 
the Crown Land Acts relating to lauds within an irrigation area; the 
lands are classified as town, irrigable, and dry or non-itrigable lands. 
A person (except a married woman not separated from her husband by 
judicial decree) 16 years or over, if a male, or 18 years or over, if a 
female, or two or more such persons, may apply for an irrigation farm or 
block. An alien is not barred, but he must beconie naturalised within three 
years under penalty of forfeiture. The title is perpetual lease, subject 
to perpetual payment of rent and performance of residence. The rent is at 
the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value—minimum for town land blocks, 
£1 per annum, At the expiration of five years after the granting of the 
application, a grant of the farm or block will be issued to the holder, 
provided that the required conditions have been observed. The holding may 
be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances. 


In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence are not un- 
posed, and no person may hold more than three adjoining blocks for resi- 
Hees or four adjoining blocks for business purposes, 
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On the 30th June, 1920, 1,165 farms were held, representing a total area 
of 57,170 acres. In addition 321 Town Lands Blocks were held. 


Irrigation settlements have been established also at Hay and at Curlwaa, 
near Wentworth: These were, in 1913, placed under the control of the 
‘Water Conservation and Trrigation Commission: 


The Hay Irrigation Areca consists of an area of 4,500 acres, and the Curl- 
waa Area 10,600 acres. Practically the whole of these areas are under occupa- 
tion, 


ALIENATED AREA. 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :-— 


acros. 
i. By grants, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 wee ase . 3,908,327 
2.5, 5, in virtue of promises of early Governors made ae to 1§31, 
from 1832-40 inclusive ... ‘ : oe 171,071 
3. 4, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. Pee. acre, aa “1832- 38 
inclusive... 1,450,508 
Bese os st »y 12s. and upwards per acre, seGorwrnne iarsoudien: 
from 1839-41 inclusive... Fas vee 371,447 
De -g5- ys 3 5, 20s, peracre, from 1842-46 ficlnaere: ie ei 20,250 
Go .45) 55 +5 and in respect of pre- epee ad from 1847- 61 
inclusive... re rn «1,219,375 
v. 5, grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promise of Governor 
made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange for lands 
‘resumed from 1841-6] inclusive... ba ei ro coe 7,601 
Total area alienated on 3lst December, 1861... ae ww» 7,146,579 


The fignres relating to land alienation, under the legislation of 1861, and 
to its subsequent amendments, show that up to 30th June, 1920, 14,939,206 
acres had been sold by auction and other forms of sale. 


The total area alienated hy volunteer land orders to 80th June, 1920, 
amounted to 172,198 acres. Free grants ceased as from 31st January, 1912, 


From 1862 to 30th June, 1920, the Crown dedicated 240,917 acres for 
public and religious purposes, the dedications during the last year covering 
693 acres. 


The area and the purposes for which land was dedicated during 1919-26, 
were as follows :— 


Area. [ Area. 

a. Yr. i a ©. p. 
Electric Light Station we O 2 eT Public Recreation and Water : 
Fire Station Site 4 we «=F LID |! Conservation ad .. 08 0 3124 
Literary Institute —... 0410 ! Public Roads ws .. &8 3 122 
Monument and Public Park .. ow. © 1 8k | Public Schcols ue .. 100 2 22% 
Permanent Common ,.. ». 298 1 4 | — 
Public Recreation ie’ .. 114 1 263 | Total... ... 693 0 8 
Public Recreation, Racecourse, ; 

and Show Ground ..,. . 89 1 0 


The foregoing sreas are inclusive of various tenures within the Federal 
Capital Territory, aggregating approximately 173,451 acres, and will be 
subject to modification when the territorial boundaries shall have been 
surveyed. 
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The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the foundation 
of New South Wales, have produced the following results :— 


Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices ranging acres, 

from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862 ... .. 7,146,579 
Area sold by auction and other forms of sale, 1862 to 30th June, 1920, 

inclusive : . 14,939,206 
Area sold under system of conditional ‘purchase for which deeds ‘issued, 

1862 to 30th June, 1920, inclusive . pits be .. 18,564,288 
Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867... vi 172,198 
Area dedicated for public and religious purposes, less resumptions, 1862 to 

30th June, 1920.. ; an : 240,917 
Homestead selections ‘and gr ants existing on 30th June, 1920 ie ay 912,573 
Homestead farms... : we sae 1,889,109 
Suburban holdings ... i mY ae eae ee “ds 40,198 
Returned Soldiers Special Holdings : : 17,888 
Lands (aequired and a alienated for Closer Settlement to 30th June, 

1920 a . oi ee ee aoe = ei ae ate 1,488,250 

Less~- 45,411,206 
Alienated and dedicated lands within Federal Capital acres. 
Territory.. 173,451 
Area acquired for Closer Settlement, to 30th June, 1920 1,482,328 
- -— 1,655,779 
Total area alienated, 30th June, 1920... 48,755,427 
Area in process of alienation under system of conditional purchase standing 

good on 30th June, 1920 (exclusive of Federal Capital Teno) .. 19,365,856 
Area of suburban holdings approved to purchase sis ves 4,252 
Area of week-end leases under process of alienation ... dee bes wee 26 


Total area alienated, and in process of alienation on 30th June, 
1920 (exclusive of Federal Capital Territory) . a . 63,125,561 


It is not possible to separate the area alienated by grant from that sold 
by private tender, as the records of early years are incomplete upon this point. 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, the 
holder of a settlement purchase under the Closer Settlement Acts other than 
those acquired under the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, was per- 
mitted, under certain conditions, to convert such holding into a homestead 
farm. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1917, withdraws this right, and 
provides that those conversions already made may he re-converted into 
settlement purchase tenures, (See page 675.) 

The progress of alienation and of conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 30th June, 1920, is shown in the 
following table :— 


Area Alienated to leehaca ae ‘Total area alienated apse ath right | _ Total Area 
Year. end of year, ing good at end and in course of to convert. placed beyond 
, OE yene: alienation. | (See page 683.) State control. 
acres, acres, &cres, acres, acres. 
1861 7,146,579 vas 7,146,579 a 7,146,579 
1871 8,630,604 2,280,000 10,910.604 un 10,910,604 
1881 22,406,746 12,886,879 85,293,625 eat 35, 293, 625 
1891 23,775,410 19,793,321 43,568,731 11,234,131 54,802,862 


1901 27,934,627 | 20,044,703 47,979,330 | 13,980,942 | 61,960,272 
1906 | 33,470,512 | 16,499,823 49,970,335 15,807,249 | 65,777,584 
1911 38,501,167 | 15,614,036 54,115,203 | 25,352,311 | 79,467,514 
1916 "| 41,172,383 | 18,315,095 59,487,478 | 22,044,506 | 81,531,984 
1917 | 41,549,337 | 18,693,429 60,242,766 | 21,124,423 | 81,367,180 
1918 | 41,794,364 19,225,738 61,020,102 | 20,554,772 | 81,874,878 
1919 | 42,641,451 19,435,807 62,077,258 | 20,115,919 | 82,193,177 
1920 | 43,755,427 | 19,370,134° | 63,125,561 | 19,848,301 82,973,862 


* Includes purchases of suburban holdings and week-end leases. 
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CoNVERSION OF TENURES. 


In reference to the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 

+ have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Acts, passed 
in 1908 and 1912, which confer on certain holders of Crown lands the right of 
conversion into more desirable tenures. The following statement shows the 


New Tenures Applied for. 


Con- 
| ditional Con- 
Class of Holding for Conditional | Faroe aoe | Home- Settle- | Home- Total 
which Conversion Purchase. | associated! ditional stead ment stead Applica- 
applied for. Con- Purchase Selection.) Lease. Farm. tions. 
| | ditional | Leases. 
Lease. | 
f 6 6 6 oj a.| 2 
No. | Area. | S Area. | 5 Lease. wm, | Area. | 5 | aia s | gaa No. | Area. 
acres. acres, acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres. 
Conditional Leases --; 996 /361,188] .. ee ae is os Be eal ae eh, Ste 996/361, 188. 
Conditional Purchase | 
Leases... | 89) M44 PP Puefoee fad oe | 59) 24,541 
Conditional Purchases ..) .. ie 3 on ae . 2 i 1} 320 1 320 
Homestead Selections or 
Grants... «127 | 48,645] 13] 22,110) 1] 500) ..| «2 ys]. | fw. | 141] 71,266 
Settlement Leases... ws 12 | 26,681; 33/118,429) .. a6, 1) 2,180) ..; wali 46) 147,290 
Non-residentlal Condi- j { i 
tional Purchases ia 6 660) 2.) ee ass a se] ee Pea ieee on mere | 6 660 
Special Leases -.| 549 | 65,948 2 305] 61) 14,044) 14, 4,211; 7| 2,356! 13) 7,866) 616) 94,730 
Prickly Pear Leases sas aut fsa’. veeslili aah axe 23,200) 0) 0. ff. 2| 1,200 
Scrub Leases eal Su 3 an ue ae A] 30,665] ..)  .. aah eng 5) 39,665 
Improvement Leases ..|_ .. See? |b seat), Paste -o[ os. | 27,102,519! 2.1. ied sa 27\102,519 
Leases under Improve- } i 4 
ment Conditions sill 38 os me dale 4 1 485| 2.) 6. aa oes 1 485 
Crown Leases es ee 98 | 24,211; 28) 35,381) 1 770) .. os el hes a ee 127| 60,362 
Homestead Farms.. --| 68 | 17,960) 2) 6,414) ../ a 70| 24,874 
— ee rer ae a) i fe mf | fe | ee | ee 
Total .. «.| 1,885 |569,834) 78 182,618,63*, 15,314| 50 150,260} 7) 2,356) 14! 8,186'2,697/928, 898 
! | 
New Tenure Granted. 
| | { 
\ Con- 
ditional | cor 
Class of Holding of ft Purchase | andl FLome- Settle Home: Total 
y z itio n me : i . 
which Conversion  paraiae: wearutad Con- _ Blead ment stead |) Confirma- 
Confinned, Con- ditional | Selection.| Lease. | Farm. tions. 
ditions Purchase | 
itional L 
Lease. ee 


= Area. 2 Area. |S Area. |. 2 | Area. g Area.| 2 | Area.) No. | Area. 


acres. | acres a acres. { acres acres, j acres« 
‘Conditional Leases -.) 951 334190! 0) 0. fo] ou. | elo. flr. | of.) | 951384,190 
Conditional Purchase { j 


Leases .. ..  ..| 59} 26,330) ..) 2. | of oo. pee we fe we J ed ee 59! 26,330 
Conditional Purchase ..j .. - spss ee dann Ges 1] 320) 1 320 
Homestead Selections or ' ' i ! : 


Grants... a ..| 188 | 54, | 165! 84,401 
Settlement Leases . 8 17 i i 55 163,867 
Non-residential  Cendi- | ! 

tional Purchases . 5) aa om inlile Sit Ci y/ellit Zeee 6 600 
Special Leases a «| 342 | 6,099 8; 380: 4) 2,891) 385) 49,638 
Improvement Leases fase sn Fa eae cares me 1) 2,322 
Crown Leases a «| 87 Hl 7 115) 55,398 
Homestead Farms.. --| 60 | | 63) 24,052 

hE, a a te ri ieee eae = - La en 
Total .. -.| 1,659. 511,815/96t 217.835 B05, 6,099] 3 380 8,211/1,800 742,018 
! | 
* Includes 2 Conditional Purchase Leases, 110 acres. + Includes 96 associated Conditional Lenses 
157,219 acres. ¢ Includes 2 Conditional Purchase Leases, 47 acres. 


Occupation oF Pastorat Lanps—Limitep TEnure. 
The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under various 
systems of tenure. In the early days land was held for grazing by virtue of 
tickets of occupation, the issue of which was stopped in 1827, when holders 
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of such lands were required to pay a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per 
annum, and to vacate the land at six mouths’ notice. The necessity for 
depasturing increasing flocks induced settlers to extend their occupation 
to Crown lands without any right except that. of first discovery, until the 
Legislature, in 1833, passed an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion 
and trespass, Commissioners being appointed to safeguard the interests of 
the State. 

Many subsequent enactinents have been made, and a summary of the 
leading features of the principal Acts appeared in the 1919 issue of this 
Year Book. 

All existing original as well as amended and unrepealed portions of the 
various ‘Acts. dealing with the alienation, occupation, and management of 
Crown Lands were “consolidated in the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 
1913. The Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1917, which came into force on 
ist January, 1918, provided for conversion of certain tenures and modified 
the conditions relating to certain holdings particularly in regard to residence. 
It also amended the existing Acts in other re-pects. 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases, on application, or they may ba offered by auction 
or tender. They may be obtained also by ‘‘after auction ” tender, or “ after 
tender” tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached te 
annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienable 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, etc. The area in any one lease ig 
restricted to 1,920 acres. In certain circumstances au annual lease may be 
converted into a lease under improvement conditions fora term not exceeding 
ten years, 

The number of annual leases current at 30th June, 1920, was 6,514, 
embracing 2,953,296 acres, withan annual rent of £23,074. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905; but, as in the case of homestead 
selections and settiement leases, it is obsolete for the purposes of selection, as 
lands are not. now made available under it. There are, however, considerable’ 
nuinbers of conditional purchase leases still standing. 

Two applications for an area of 740 acres were received for original, and 
7 of 2,749 acres for additional conditional purchase leases during the year 

1919-20; and 4 of 1 ,455 acres were confirmed. Three applications for 254 
acres for ‘special conditional purchase leases were also received, and 6, of 903 
acres, were confirmed, during the year. ‘Iwo leases of 47 acres were converted 
from other tenures. The increase in area amounted to 25 acres. Fifty- 
nine leases of 26,330 acres were converted into conditional purchases. The 
leases holding good at 30th June, 1920, numbered 540 with an area of 
384,868 acres, the rent amounting to £13,609. 


Special Conditional Purchase Leases, 


Under the Crown Lands Act, 1908, land might be set apart for disposal as 
special conditional purchase lease, provided that for six months the land had 
been available for some class of residential holding. The areas must be not 
less than 20, nor more than 320 acres. There were no conditions of residence, 
but substantial improvements of value of £1 per acre, or any lesser value 
not being less than 10s. per acre, must be completed within three years. 
Although no lands are now set apart for special conditional purchase lease, 
there are areas still available for application in certain districts. 

Three applications for an area of 254 acres were received during 1919-20, 
and 6 applications of 903 acres were confirmed as above 
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Conditional Leases. 


A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of a conditional pur- 
chase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase within a special 
area in the Eastern Division. Lands available for conditional purchase are 
also available for conditional lease, with the exception of lands in the 
Western Division, or within a special area or a reserve. 

Applications must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per acre and a 
survey fee, unless as otherwise provided. The area which an applicant may 
obtain as conditional purchases and conditional leases is restricted to 1,280 acres 
in the Eastern Division, and 2,560 acres in the Central Division ; but the Land 
Board may permit specifically larger areas. The area that may be leased 
is limited to three times the area of the conditional purchase in virtue of 
which it is obtained. The lease is for a period of forty years, at a rent 
determined by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance. The conditions 
of fencing, or fubstitution of improvements in lieu of fencing, which 
attach to a residential conditional purchase, apply equally to a conditional 
lease, and residence igs required as in the case of an additional conditional 
purchase. 

After confirmation, a conditional lease may be converted, either wholly or 
in part not less than 40 acres, into a conditional purchase. 

Applications for 557 leases, of an area of 215,575 acres, were lodged during 
1919-20, and 212, including applications outstanding from the previous year, 
representing 64,060 acres, were confirmed. These confirmations include 3 
leases of 2,117 acres, incorrectly shown as confirmed in the previous year. 

Cenditional leases, to the number of 951, embracing 334,190 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchase, and conditional leases containing 
an area of 163,271 acres, were created by conversion. ‘Leases in existence 
at 30th June, 1920, numbered (gazetted) 24,853, embracing 14,340,048 
acres, rent £191,352, and not gazetted (under provisioual rent), 455 leases 
of 157,248 acres, and rent £1,310. 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 

Scrub leases may be obtained by application, by auction, by tender, by after- 
auction tender, or by after-tender tender, but inferior-lands leases may be 
acquired only by auction or by tender, after-auction tender, or after-tender 
tender. There is no limitation as to area, and in the case of a scrub lease 
obtained by application the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The 
initial rent of an inferior-lands lease prevails throughout the whole term; but 
the terms of a scrub lease may be divided into periods, the rent for cach 
period being determined by reappraisement. The term of each class of lease 
may not exceed twenty-eight years. The holder of ascrub lease must take 
such steps as the Land Board may direct for the purpose of destroying the 
serub, and keep the land clearafterwards. During the last year of any of the 
leases application may be made for a homestead grant of an area not in 
excess of a home-maintenance area. 

There were in existence at 30th June, 1920, 224 scrub leases with an 
area of 1,537,704 acres, and rental of £6,138, and 28 inferior land leases, 
embracing 69,710 acres, and rent, £254, 


Occupation Licenses. 

Occupation licenses may be (a) preferential ocenpation licenses, consisting 
of the area within the expired pastoral leases, and (b) ordinary occupation 
licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings formerly known as resumed 
areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or 
after-tender tender. Occupation licenses extend from January to December 
being renewable annually at a rent determined by the Land Board, 
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The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented at 
30th June, 1920, by ordinary 647 of 3,625,750 acres, rental £7,502, and 
preferential 307 leases, representing 806,755 acres, and rent, £3,124. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered 
holder of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation 
license, could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an 
area uot exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions of improvement, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may be determined. These are known as 18th 
Section Leases, having been granted under Section 18, Act of 1903, which 
has now been repealed, 


At 30th June, 1920, these leases, also known as “ Leases to Outgoing 
Pastoral Lessees,” numbered 111 with an area of 627,833 acres, and rental 
of. £5,504. There were no pastoral leases in existence on 30th June, 1920, 
in the Western Division, and not brought under the provis:ons of the 
Western Lands Act. 


Special Leases, 


Special leases are issued chiefly to meet cases where land is required for 
some industrial or business purpose, and may be obtained by application, 
auction, or otherwise, the term of the lease not to exceed twenty-eight years. 
The conditions attached are suitable to the circumstances of each case, 
being, like the rent, determined by the Minister. The Crown Lands Act, 
passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of special leases, for certain 
purposes, and of agricultural or pastoral Church and School lands leases, 
into origiual or additional conditional purchase leases; or original or 
additional conditional purchases; or original or additional homestead 
selections ; or original or additional settlement leases ; or conditional leases ; 
or homestead farms. 


The number of special leases granted during 1919-20 numbered 570 of 
95,444 acres, and 385 leases representing 49, 638 acres were converted into 
other tenures. After allowance has been niacde for leases which were ter- 
minated, were forfeited, surrendered, &c., and those which expired by 
effluxion of time, 6,930 leases (exclusive of leases within the Commonwealth 
territory) with an area of 703,673 acres and :ental of £37,929, were current 
at 30th June, 1920. 


Residential Leases. 


The holder of a ‘‘miner’s right ” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of ls. per acre is charged, the 
maximum area is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty-eight 
years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erection 
within twelve months of necessary buildings and fences. Tenant-right in 
improvements is conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any residential 
lease may apply after the first five years of his lease to purchase the land. 

There were 944 Jeases embracing 13,327 acres and a rental of £1,695 
current at 30th June, 1920. 


Improvement Leases. 


Improvement leases may consist of any scrub or inferior land not suit- 
able for settlement in the Eastern or Central Divisions, and are obtained 
only by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or after-tender tender. The 
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rent is payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, 
with an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease 
the last holder will have tenant-right in improvements. During the last 
year of the lease the lessee may apply for a homestead grant of an area 
not in excess of a home maintenance area, including the area on which his 
dwelling-house is erected. Should the Advisory Board, constituted under 
the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, report that land comprised in an improve- 
ment lease or scrub lease is suitable for closer settlement, the Minister may 
resume the lease, the lessee being compensated. 

During 1919-20, 1 lease, comprising 3,250 acres, was let by tender ata 
total rental of £18 10s. 10d., and no leases were, under improvement con- 
ditions, granted. One improvement lease was converted into a homestead 
selection. After allowance has been made for leases, which were forfeited, 
voided, surrendered, expired and resumed, there remained current at 30th 
June, 1920, 788 leases with an area of 3,688,890 acres and rental 
£24,289. 

Settlement Leases. 


Under this tenure, which now has been superseded practically by that of 
Crown lease, farms gazetted as available for settlement lease were obtainable 
on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ rent. 
and at least one-tenth of survey fee. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1908, the holder of a settl-ment lease 
may convert such lease into a conditional purchase, or into a conditional 
purchase and conditional lease under certain provisions, but the area of 
the land to be converted into conditional purchase may not exceed a home- 
maintenance area, 

During 1919-20, 1 application for 2,500 acres for original lease, and 
7 applications for additional leases relating to 11,364 acres were lodged.’ 
Three applications of 3,460 acres were confirmed. Three settlement leases. 
of 380 acres were created by conversion, and 55 leases for an area of 163,867 
acres were converted into other tenures. After making allowance for leases 
forfeited, &c., and subdivision, there remained current at 30th June, 1920, 
1,501 ieases, comprising 4,248,826 acres, and rent, £55,716. 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands which for a portion of each year are usually covered 
with snow, and are thereby unfit for, continuous use or occupation, may be 
leased by auction or tender, by after-auction tender, or by after-tender 
tender as snow leases. Not more than one snow lease may be held by 
the same person. The maximum area is 10,240 acres. The term of the 
lease is seven years, but may be extended for three years. 


At 30th June, 1920, there were 21 leases current, embracing 134,420 
acres; and rent, £1,272. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Gazette as 
available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional purchase 
(unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are also available for Crown lease. 
Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only as additional 
holdings. The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 14 per 
cent. of the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The rent payable 
for the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improvements 
required as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the. land for 
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five years, and during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred by 
notification setting the land apart, may apply to convert into a homestead 
farm so much of the land as will not exceed a home-maintenance area. 
Under certain conditions, conversion may also be made into a conditional 
purchase, with or without a conditional lease. 


against sale for debt in certain circumstances. 


The lease may be protected 


Any person qualified to 
apply for a homestead farm may apply for a Crown lease. 


Operations under this class of lease during the past nine years were as 


follow :— 
es Application, | Confirmed. Leases current at 30th June. 
Chaconne | | Area, | No | Area No, Area, Rent. 
acres. | acres. | acres. | £ 
1912 116 311,360 54 | 168,392 54 168,392 | 1,588 
1913 477 554,424 | 278 | 390,096 330 | 555,864 | 5,621 
1914 836 697,425 493 | 356,72 805 | 880,785 9,259 
1915 628 | 643,189 598 | 487,155 1,600 _; 1,563,684 16,114 
1916 571 | 864,158 | 501 , 780,373 1,760 | 1,896,765 | 21,561 
1917 541 | 595,409 | 445" | 441,313 | 2,08 2,134,446 | 24,845 
1918 463 | 500,386 291* 285, 248 2,337 | 2,449,587 28,292 
1919 628 934,072 313? | 341,324 965 2,694,879 31,303 
1920 1,039 | 1,399,297 419* 593,554 2,841 3,092,904 34,521 
| 


*Tncludes 40 original leases of an area of 99,885 acres, and annual rental of £1,448, for returned soldiers 


in 1917; 21 of 66,197 acres rental £948, in 1918; 
171,882 acres, and rental £1,654, in 3920. 
acres and rental £145, in 1919, and 381 acres, rental £4, in 1920. 


Church and School Land Leases, 


36 of $3, 943 acres, and rental £1, 190, im 1919, and 61 of 
In addition to these, additional areas were confirmed for 10,311 


Certain grants were made under special enactments, and instructions from 
the Imperial authorities to Sir Thomas Brisbane, then Governor (1821-25), 
directed him to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each county for 
Church and School purposes. 


The aggregate area of such reserves up to the year 1832, 


shown by survey 


to be actually 454,050 acres, did not attain the proportional area specified in 
These lands were administered by the Clergy and School : 
Land Corporation until its abolition by Order of Council on the 4th February, 
1833, when the lands reverted to the Crown, and an agent was appointed to 
determine the claims of purchasers, to whom deeds of grant were made and 
confirmed by a subsequent Act of Council, dated the 5th August, 1834. 

Of the reserves mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to 
the year 1880, when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act of 
that year, the balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of the State 


the instructions. 


Legislature to be administered for the purpose of Public Instruction. 


Sub- 


sequently the Church and School Lands Act, 1897, re-vested all these lands 
in the Crown, free from any trust or condition, but subject to the provisions 
of the Crown Lands’ Act of 1884 and its subsequent amending Acts, thus 


determining the land as Crown land. 


Until a notification classifying any 


area of Church and School lands has been published in accordance with 
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the Crown Lands Act, such area may be dealt with only by reservation, 
dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 

The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th 
June, 1920, in the Eastern Division was 11 acres, at a rental of £330 per 
annum, the subdivisions being as follows :— 


Area. Ren 
No. aores: £ 
Agricultural -_ es eee 1 eee 1 vee 
Ninety-nine Year oe ate 37 vee 10 2 326 
Total... “vs as 38 4 ll oe 327 


In addition to the above, there was one water-race, aggregating about 
10 miles, with a rental of £3. 

Other leases in existence at 30th June, 1920, were as follow :— 

Homestead leases in the Western Division not brought under the provisions 
of the Western Lands Act were 4, containing an area of 35,687 acres, and 
rent £55. Three leases expired during the year. 

There were also 1 block-holder’s lease, 1 acre, and rent £6; and 90 
prickly-pear leases, embracing an area of 37,692 acres, with a rental of £431. 
Permissive occupancies in’existence at the same date were 3,987, for an area 
of 1,774,935 acres, and rental £13,559. 

In addition to the foregoing leases, there were at 30th June, 1920, 
exclusive of leases to mine on private lands, 213,367 acres, approximately, 
held under mineral and auriferous leases. Permits to mine under roads and 
reserves covered an area of 1,241 acres, 


WESTERN Division. 


The administration of the Western Division under the Western Lands 
Acts, 1901 and 1905, is vested in three Commissioners, constituting “ The 
Western Lands Board of New South Wales,” who, sitting in open Court, also 
exercise all the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown 
Lands Acts. 

Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease prescribed 
by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands 
Division from Ist January, 1902. 

The registered holder of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential. special, artesian well, improvement, scrub, or 
inferior lease or occupation license, of land in the Western Division, may 
apply to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the “‘ Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905”; in cases where application has not been made, 
such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 

Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so notified 
in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon certain 
conditions, and holders of areas, which are considered too small to maintain 
a home or to make a livelihood, may obtain an additional area under certain. 
conditions as a lease. Lands are gazetted open for lease at a stated rental 
under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, mortgage, and 
sub-letting. 

All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the “ Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905,” except special leases, expire on 30th June, 1943. 
In cases where a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction 
or to provide small holdings, the lease of the remainder may, as compensation, 
be extended for a term not exceeding six years. 

The rent on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is 
determined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion, The 
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minimum rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or. part thereof, 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
Commissioners. ; 

Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1920, were 
classified as follows :— 


Class of Holding. ee Area, Rental, 
| No. acres. £ 
Pastoral Leases ; vee vet B00 | 39,013,650, 61,361 
Homestead Leases... eee eee}, LUT | 10,870,258 | 27,341 
Improvement Leases 7 ss ae e116 | 1,950,875 | 1,179 
Scrub Leases bed i Si res s = | 3 17,431 | 31 
‘Inferior Lands Leases .| 4 | 209,950 50 
Settlement Leases ... ‘| 8 40,050 180° 
Artesian Well Leases Ao 3i 317,111 501 
New Special Leases : 304 . 547,236 | 1,596 
Special Leases (Conversion) ‘| 53 | 9,340 261 
Occupation Licenses See aes ay ; 95 | 5,490,454 1,429 
Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants, | 35 24,783 156 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases... os ...| 292 2,801,881 | 2,596 
Part VII, 3 5 a oe wea 486 | 12,305,575 | 12,734 
Preferential Occupation Licenses ale bey | 20 473,334 | 49] 
Permissive Occupancies .., a, ade ae sit 58 } 956,063 | 712 
Conditional Leases Ge sie 14 one ae 81 | 109,922 538 
| . 
Total... die aa ve 8,003 | 74,637,913 111,106 
i 


AREA LeEasep aT 30TH JuNE, 1920. 


The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of June, 1920, 
amounted to 113,086,399 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining 
Act), and was subdivided as follows :— 


Type of Lease. rey Type of Lease. Eris 
To outgoing Pastoral Legsees 627,833 Snow Land... sae eet 134,420 
Occupation License ... a. 4,482,505 Special is sé bi 703,673 
Conditional ... ae ... 14,497,296 Inferior Land... oe te 69,710 
Conditional Purchase.., tek 384, 868 Western Lands abe ws 74,637,913 
Homestead... ane iss 35,687 Permissive Occupancy .. 1,774,935 
Annual... a ae «+ 2,953,296 Prickly Pear ... wie wee 37,692 
Settlement ses ae .. 4,248,826 Mining Act... go ve 214,608 
Improvement ... i .. 8,688,890 Other ... see or sez 13,6389 
Scrub... ote 7 .. 1,537,704 ——_—_-— 
Crown ... |... dhs «3,092,904 Total Pe id ... 113,086,399 


The total available area of the State, including that of Lord Howe 
Island, and exclusive of 593,920 acres ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as Federal Capital Territory, is 198,044,160 acres. Deducting the 
area alienated, and in process of alienation, 63,125,561 acres, and the area 
leased, 113,08€,399 acres, making a total of 176,21),960 acres, there 
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remained a balance of 21,832,200 acres, representing the area of country 
neither alienated nor leased, and including roads, reserves for public pur- 
poses, travelling-stock routes and water. 


The following statement shows the tenure under which the areas leased 
with right or provision to convert into freehold, under the Crown Lands 
(Amendment) Act of 1908, are held :— 


acres. 


Conditional Leases es sad Bak a sap ... 14,497,296 
Conditional Purchase Leases ... sae an ee ae 384,868 
Settlement Leases ee 328 es oem be we 4,248,826 
Special Leases... sa é a ee ses a 703,673 
Residential Leases on Mineral Ficlds.. ee Pa ies 13,327 
Church and School Land Leases tae eae aay ahs ll 
Week-end Leases os ae ies 2% ay ies 281 
Town Land Leases ar tae aug see ba a 19 

~ Total ee eis oes « 19,848,301 


The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 


renewal, are given below :— 
acres. 


Crown Leases... ee fa is ws 8,092, 904 
Leases to outgoing Pastoual Techie oe eek aus 627,833 
Homestead Leases oat age ae _ 35,657 
Scrub Leases and Inferior Land ree wee eae .. 1,607,414 
Snow-land Leases aes a or ae eit rae 134,420 
Improvement Leases... aes ie a ag ... 8,688,890 
Western Land Leases 000. ee eevee wee 67,718,062 
Other Leases ose bee Wes ied set os Ss 252,301 

Total oat Mie ees w. 77,157,511 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


As has been shown previously on page 674, the area which had been 
placed practically beyond State control at the end of June, 1920, was as 


follows :— 
acres, 


Area alienated ee : oe a a oan Ss w. 48,755,427 
Area conditionally pabeliseed standing good ... Sa see “3 .. 19,370,134 
Area under Lease with right to convert... wes ane ees ses w. 19,848,301 

Total area placed practically beyond State control ... 82,973,862 


Adding the 82,973,862 acres practically beyond State control, to the 
77,157,511 aeres of land leased on long contracts, a total of 160,131,373 acres 
is obtained showing the extent of territory which can now be more closel ly 
settled and intensely cultivated only by voluntary action of the holders, 
or by more systematic and probably costly resumptions. The balance is 
37,912,787 acres; of this 2,969,080 acres represent the water area, and a 
considerable area, probably 3 or 4 million acres, must be deducted for roads 
and for useless land, leaving perhaps 32 million acres available for occupation 
under various tenures. 


There is, however, a difficulty attending any calculation of the area 
included in Jand under long leases, which might be made available for 
settlement. This is apparent when the conditions under which the leases 
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are now held are taken into consideration. Except where right to renewal 
on expiration of the lease exists, certain areas are continually reverting to the 
Crown by effiuxion of time, and again in respect of certain leases provisions 
have been made whereby the Minister may at his discretion withdraw a 
part, and in some cases the whole, of a leased area, or he may resume such 
leases for the purposes of settlement. 


AREAS FoR SEPrLEMENT, 1919--20. 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. To meet the demand for land, 2,328,799 acres, including 
1,508,336 acres for Returned Soldiers, were made available during the year | 
1919-20, for the classes of holdings specitied below :— 


tee Ae seme 
acres. acres, acres. 
For Crown Lease ... we axe sae .. 269,642 171,611 441,253 
Homestead Farms... ae ba aa 99,130 1,010,671 1,109,801 
Suburban Holdings ees at $22 3,624 2 3,626 
Additional Holdings (ordinary) —... .. 243,884 19,607 263,491 
Trrigation Farms and Allotments ... ee 1,524 12,999 14,523 
Conditional Purchase (original)... ase 2,914 189 3,103 
Conditional Purchase and Conditional Lease 14,075 120 14,195 
Homestead Selection (original)... aes 640 ae 640 
Week-end Leases ron wae me ge 92 ty 92 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings se oe 10,821 10,821 
Settlement Purchases ed eh es 12,348 8,291 20,569 
Area acquired (Closer Settlement) ... Aas cha +e 
Closer Settlement Promotion Act..., w= 28,454 188,384 211,838 
671,327 1,422,625 23093, 952 
Area gazetted prior to 30th June, 1920, but 
notavailable until after that date ... 149,136 $5,711 234,847 


Total ane aes sw 820,463 1,508,336 2,328,799 


The total areas available for settlement under the various tenures on 80th 
June, 1920, were as follow :— 


For Ordinary For Returned 

Settlement. Soldiers, Total, 

acres, acres acres. 
For Crown Lease /:. es ae ies .. 1,618,186 24,687 1,642,873 
Homestead Farms .., eae fee cut 94,071 584,334 678,405 
Sabarban Holdings ... ae bai es 19,267 on 19,267 
Conditional Purchase (Original) ... .» 4,316,942 ae 4,316,942 
Additional Holdings (Generally) ... w. 718,238 748 718,986 
Week-end Leases... sis re as 728 af 728 
Town Lands Leases... ses wnt wee 126 wi 126 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings —... aes 6,150 6,150 


Total... Ms ee 6,767,558 615,91S 7,383,477 
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RESERVES. 


The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1920, was 
21,482,773 acres. A classification of reserves according to: the purpose for 
which used is shown below :— 


Class of Reserves. Acres, 
Travelling Stock ue wet ad Se ase =e 5,945,096 
Water ‘ Gas exe rae nus es we 866,216 
Mining ... ae se eee sow de ade ide 1,329,424 
Forest vee : wee ate wee Ser 3, Beane 
Temporary Commons... See aie ave ae ‘ise 463,529 
Railway ‘: . 35 aaa ane ies ead 105, "164 
Recreation and Pak. iss coe es xe 230,857 
Pending Classification and Survey .. se se 4,505,841 
For Conditional Purchase, within Gold- fields Wed. *, ange 734,348 
Miscellaneous ... 7 See man ie ase sae 3,705,540 

Total =... me w= 21,483,773 


The extent of land set apart for timber conservation amounts to 3,598,758 
acres ; for routes and camping-places for travelling stock 5,945,096 acres 
have been reserved, 3,713,663 acres being in the Western Division ; water 
reserves embrace 866,216 acres, of which 96,574 acres are ‘in the 
Western Division. 


Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, and are in part held under 
Annual, Special, or Scrub Leases, occupation license, or permissive occupancy, 

A revision of the reserved lands is being made in each Land District with 
the object of withdrawing from reserves any area the continued reservation 
of which is not required in the public interest. 


Lanp ReEsuMPTions. 


Land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, purchase, 
exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are those made under the Public 
Works and Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition Acts, and are treated by 
the Government Land Valuer, except those made for purposes of Public 
Instruction or of Railways. Resumptions under the Commonwealth Lands 
Acquisition Act, 1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and 
War Service Homes Act, 1918-19, are also included. 


The following statement shows the area of such resumptions and pur- 
chases which were made during the past five years :— 


Year, Renummplieas ene. Gifts. Total. 

& Tr. Dp. ar p. & r p. 
1916 25,111 2 15 13 0 25 25,124 3 0 
1917 12,789 0. 9 7 0 O 12,796 0 9 
1918 3,774 0 33 17 0 32 3,791 1 25 
1919 3,411 2 10 26 3 8 3,438 1 18 
1920 27,840 1 22 17 2 2 | 27,857 3 24 
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Resumptions and purchases, and the purposes thereof, during 1919-20 


werd :— 


Abattoirs,, 

Catsowae:,. : 

Cottage Hospital 

Defence : 

Housing 

Public School Sites 

Railways and Tramways. 

River Improvements 

Road of access to Water 
Supply Catchment 
Area 

Sewerage ... 

State Workelops. 


Area, 

a or p. 
29 0 1 

0 3 36°25 

0 0 8°75 

2 3 34 
3 27°25 
2 19°75 
260 0 3 

2 3 29 


07 
0 20°75 
0 019 


a. 
Storm Water Channels.. 5 
War Service Homes 197 
Water Conservation and 
Inngation . 17,182 
Water Storage and River 
Weir ... *8 341 
Water Supply ... 9,278 
Water Trusts ... a 5 
Welfare Centre for 
Mothers ee ae 0 
Total... 


REVENUE FROM Pusnic Lanps, 1916-20. 


.. 27,857 


Area, 


rp. 
3 15°70 
3 26°90 


3 28 


The following statement shows the Revenue received from Public Lands 
during the years ended 30th June, 1916 to 1920, also the Revenue per 


capita :— 
: | 
Head of Revenue. H 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 
| i 
£ e. £ £ £ 
Auction and Special Sales 46,419 36,731 65,593 81,475 73,365 
Conditional Purchases ... .| 1,017,827 | 941,153 1,008,893 | 978,448 | 1,052,338 
Pastoral Occupation 506,619 484,882 495,994 | 482,361 481,106 
Mining Occupation : 128,174 | 180,018 | 130,431 | 144,662 137,935 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts...) 183,538 177,135 186,011 | 174,939 211,805 
} 
Gross Revenue ... £| 1,892,577 | 1,769,919 | 1,886,922 | 1,861,885 | 1,956,569 
Refunds ... £| 27,264 22,910 | 25,462 | 33,478 41,130 
— | — 
Net Revenue £| 1,865,313 | 1,747,009 | 1,861,460 1,828,407 | 1,915,489 
REVENUE PER Capiva. 
£ad) £€ adi £ ad) £3 d.| £ 8, d. 
Auction and Special Sales...) 0 9 6) G 0 5/ 0 0 8} 0-010; 0 0 9 
Conditional Purchases ..,. 01011} 010 1 010 8/} 010 1) 010 6 
Pastoral Occupation 05 5|/ 0 5 3} 0 5 3) 05 0] 0 410 
Mining Occupation F 01 6; 0 1 5! 0 1 5} 01 6 1 4 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts... 0 111] 0 19; 017] 0 110! 0 21 
[ a oe 
Gross Revenue ... £) 1 0 3) O18 3 ; 019 7/ 019 3] 019 6 
Refunds ... £00 3; 00 8} 00 8] 0:0 4) 0 0 5 
Net Revenue £) 100; 018 8; 019 4] 01811] 019 1 
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CLosER SETTLEMENT. 


. Under the.Closer Settlement Act, 1901, provision was made for the 
acquisition of private lands, or of lands leased from the Crown, for purposes 
of closer settlement, but as power of compulsory resumption was not con- 
ferred, the Act was practically inoperative. 


The Closer Settlement Act, 1904, repealed the 1901 enactment, and 
provided for compulsory resumption of private land for purposes of 
closer settlement when the value exceeds £20,000, exclusive of improve- 
ments, and owners could offer to surrender private lands at specified prices, 
such offer to be binding on the owner for a period of nine months. 
These provisions were repealed by the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 
1914. 


The Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1907, “souseinuted Advisory 
Boards to report upon lands suitable for closer settlement, the land being 
‘purchased by agreement with the owner, or acquired by resumption when 
the value, without improvements, exceeds £20,000. Within six months 
after the passing of an Act sanctioning the construction of a line of railway, 
the Governor may notify a list of estates within 15 miles of a railway 
line; within six months of this notification the Governor may notify his 
intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for purposes of closer 
settlement land so notified the property of one owner and exceeding £10,000 
in value. 


‘Land comprised in an improvement or scrub lease, or section 18 lease, 
‘may also be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement 
upon the recommendation of an Advisory Board constituted under the Act 
of 1907, 


Before land acquired is available for settlement, the areas and values 
per acre of the proposed settlement purchases must be approved by the 
Minister. The area available may include not only land acquired under 
the Act but also any adjacent Crown lands set apart for the purpose. 
Settlement Purchase areas are notified for disposal in farms of three 
classes, viz., agricultural lands, grazing lands, and agricultural and grazing 
lands, 


. In the Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1909, provision is made that 

at any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisableness 
of: acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall 
be subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption 
may be suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or 
lease made under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease or 
transfer made within five years of the original sale or lease, must be 
submitted to the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed 
to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of the power of resumption shall 
Cease. 


‘Males over the age of 16 years, and females over 21 years, may apply 
for land under the Act, if they are not holders, except under annual 
tenure, of.land which, with the area sought, will substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area ; but if any person “divests himself of land.in order to 
apply for a settlement purchase, his application will be disallowed, unless the 
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Minister’s consent in writing be obtained to the making of an application. 
Ministerial consent is not, however, necessary in the case of a discharged 
soldier or sailor, who has at any time previously obtained a title to and held 
any other land, if he no longer holds the same. 


The person applying, if a woman; must be unmarried or widowed, or if 
married, be living apart from her husband under a decree for judicial 
separation ; but with the Minister’s consent a married woman not living 
apart from her husband may apply for a settlement purchase, in which case 
the lands held by her husband will be considered in estimating whether the 
area held, together with that sought, substantially exceeds a home-main- 
tenance area ; and in considering any application by a married man not so 


living apart, the total area held by husband and wife will be similarly 
considered. 


Unless otherwise prescribed or notified under the present regulation, ap- 
plications, on or after the lst September, 1917, accompanied by a deposit of 
63 per cent. of the notified capital value of the land, must be lodged with 
the Crown Land Agent of the district, or with any other officer duly ap- 
pointed. The purchase money is payable in thirty-two annual instalments 
at the rate of €4 per cent. of the capital value of the land, including interest 
at 54 per cent. on the unpaid balance of purchase money. Where the settle- 
ment purchase is within a settlement purchase area notified prior to Ist 
January, 1913, the deposit and subsequent instalments are at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, and the interest is at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. Discharged soldiers or sailors are not, however, required to pay 
any deposit. 


Residence for a period of five years is required, and commences at 
any tine within twelve months after the decision of the Land Board 
allowing the purchase ; but the term may be extended to any date 
within five years of the allowance of purchase, and on such terms and 
conditions as to improvement, cultivation, or otherwise, as may be 
arranged between the applicant and the Land Board. Residence implies 
continuous and bona jide living upon any farm or township settlement 
allotment in the same settlement purchase area. Subject to the approval 
of the Land Board, the condition as to residence may be observed in 
any adjacent town or village; or by permission may be ‘suspended 
or remitted, Residence may be permitted on another holding (within 
reasonable working distance) subject to such conditions as may be 
imposed. 


The purchaser is required to effect substantial and permanent improve- 
ments to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value within two years 
from the date of application, with an additional 15 per cent. within five 
years. Existing improvements on the land are held to fulfil this condition 
to the amount of their value. Every purchaser is subject to conditions as to 
mining, cultivation, destruction of vermin and noxious weeds, insurance of 
improvements against fire, &c. 


The Minister may give consent to the temporary occupation, subject to 
certain conditions, of any lands within a settlement purchase area which 


remain unselected. The permit to occupy does not exempt the Jand from 
settlement purchase, 


One Central Advisory Board now deals with closer settlement for the 
whole State, 
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The following table contains information regarding areas administered 
under the Closer Settlement Acts as at 30th June, 1920 :— 


Land Beard District. 


Land contained in Settlement 
Purchase Areas. 


Price paid for 
Acquired Land. 


Acquired oan Total. Total. Per Acre. 
| Land, | Land. 
i j 
Estates acquired under Closer Settle-| acres, acres. | acres, £ | £8. d. 
ment Act— 
Armidale « -| 53,929 | 19,27] 73,200 138,866 | 211 6 
Dubbo ... e | 6,477 | 6,049) 12,526) 19,426/ 3 0 0 
Forbes ... i .... 140,832 | 55,078 | 195,910} 355,121 | 210 5 
Goulburn s “| 54,431 | 2,047) 56.478 | 207,604 | 318 3 
Grafton... a »| Ni | Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Hay ze ” | ” ” | ” ” 
Kempsey iad Seas os : » 
Maitland kes 1,870 3 1,908 9,352 | 5 0 0 
Metropolitan ... . ONG Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Morce 12,357 | 528 | 12,885; 49,022) 319 8 
Orange ... ‘| 42.855! 902} 43,757 | 186,119! 4 6 10 
Tamworth ..| 157,071 462 | 157,533 | 660,148; 4 4 1 
Wagga ... ..| 274,261 | 10,507 , 284,768 | 1,081,127 | 31810 
Total... see 744,083 94,882 | 838,965 | 2,706,780 3.4 6 
} —~ | | 
Estates acquired under the Pro-i 
motion provisions of the Closer; ! i 
Settlement Acts— | i i 
Armidale ar re 9,641 | 9,641 54,915} 51311 
Dabbo ... 12,169 12,169 46,517 | 316 5 
Forbes ... | 79,898 | 79,808 349,389 | 4 7 7 
Goulburn -| 10,790 | 10,780 50,668 413 11 
Grafton. F 13,965 i 13,965 | 167,476 | 11 19 10 
Hay “ 16,878 H 16,878 60,817 | 312 1 
Kempsey UIT | 7,177 67,861} 9 9 1 
Maitland : 5,465 5,465; 77,508; 14 3 8 
Metropolitan ... 4,347 4,547 75,221 | 16 10 10 
Moree 5,499 | 5,499; 20,187] 313 5 
Orange .. ies eee wef 18,661 18,661 | 85,163! 411 3 
Tamworth ee fe a wel 48,677} 48,677 | 178,600 | 313 5 
Wagga Wagga.. wes a 33,864 33,864 | 181,676; 5 7 4 
Total .. wwf 267,141 | | 267,141 | 1,415,998 | 5 6 0 
' of oe . — | <a 
| 
Estates acquired under Closer Setile- f | 
inert Promotion Act of 1910— | 
Armidale $05 o ass : 13,462 oF 13,462 72,818 | 5 8 2 
Dabbo ... aes xa aH 20,495 a 20,495 105,358 | 5 210 
Forbes ... or ws tee w+), 158,476 158,476 | 711,805: 4 9 9 
Goulburn eas we eee ee) 13,041 13,041 46,917 | 312 0 
Grafton... ae -| 24,856 24,856 225,972 | 9 110 
Hay... xs ies ..| 46,852 46,852 | 197,836) 4 4 3 
Kempsey a a bus ve ees abe 
Maitland Sie ae i 2,970 : 2,970 19,747 | 613 0 
Metropolitan 7 bei 7,358 ‘ 7,358 76,182 |10 7 0 
Moree ... ees a8 eae Bek ee i oes aes 
Orange ... ids ee Be i 10,047 : 10,047 43,647 | 4 6 10 
Tamworth o.oo eee] 9,875 9,375 | 37,847 | 4 0 9 
Wagg: a Wagga... ave es ee! 164,172 164,172 | 992,151; 5 9 11° 
Total os 471,104 471,104 | 2,439,230; 5 3 7 
Total ve sas(1,482,328 | 94,882 (1,577,210 | 6,562,008 | 4 8 6 


Norte.—-In addition to the above, 24 estates of an area of 306,027 acres, valued at £1,466,177 have been 


acquired for Soldiers’ Settlements, 
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Of the total area of Closer Settlement lands, 26,739 acres have been 
reserved for roads and other purposes, and 812,226 acres have been divided. 
into 1,674 farms, the average area per farm being 485 acres. 


Particulars of the subdivisions are shown in the following statement :— 


| Capital Value ot Areas Farms Capital 
g contained in Farms. allotted Area yalue 
Land Board District. E to 30th allotted of 
| & | Acquired Crown Total. June, ‘| Farms 
Lands. Landa. oe 1920. allotted. 
Estates acquired under Closer| No. £ £ £ No. acres, £ 
Settlement Act-— ! | 
Armidale .. a ..| 184 138,716 27,231 165,947 | 184 67,820 165,947 
Dubbo pare | 18 19.886 11,571 31,437 | 13 12,306 31,437 
Forbes - iy ..| 17L | 387,095 96,211 | 483,306 | 131 | 149,130 874,241 
Goulburn .. a wf 154 220,321 9,274 | 229,595 | 184 55,887 229, 595 
Grafton oe is «.| Nil. peice ee | nae cone owes eee 
Hay .. - Ae ..| NL ate | | 
Kempsey .. + --| Nil. excel | ee ee hoists oe 
Maitland ee oe i 4 10,702 10,956 2 1,139 5,833 
Metropolitan oh -| Nil See Soke |i) otetas Seite ca 
Moree.. ae os ee 76 51,721 } 868: 52, 589 75 12,615 | 51,523 
Orange . we --} 119 1€5,444 2,551 197,995 117 43,001 | 197,808 
Tamworth .. an «| 410 712,057 1,497 | 713,554 5 410 154,361 712,554 
Wagga Wagga = .. —s.| 588 | 1,144,032 | 26,717 | 1,170,749 | 588 278,930 [1,170,748 
Total .. 5 «| 1,674" | 2,879,974 176,174 3,056,148 1,629 774, 719 = |2,940, 706 
Estates acquired under the | ] : 
Promotion Provisions of the i H 
Closer Settlement Acts -- j 
Armidale... of 30! 54,915 iste 54,915 30 | 9,641 | 64,915 
Dubbo.. oe oe Beker a 46,517 oor 46,517 | pal 12,169 | 46,517. 
Forbes “ a «| 143 1 349,589 319,389 143 | 79,808 319,389 
Goulburn... on oe 23 50,668 50,668: 28 10,790 50,¢68 
Grafton 2% oe ae 91 167,476 167,476 | 91 ! 18,965 167,476 
Hay ~~ o +} 23 60,817 60,817 | 28 16,878 60,817 
Kempsey -| 87 67,861 67.861 | 37 7,177 67,861 
Maitland ee) 77,508 77,568 | 57 5,465 77,508 
Metropolitan om <a 82 75,221 75,221 | &2 4,547 75,251 
Moree. . i . én 8 20,187 20,187 | 8 5,499 20,187 
Orange oa a ~ 45 85,163 i 85,163 | 45 18,661 85,163 
Tamworth . v5 «| 79 178,600 | 178,600 ° 79 48,677 178,600 
Wagga Wagga on o- 82 181,676 j 181.676 82 83,864 181,676 
Total .. oy «| 731 1,415,998 Asa 1,415,698 731t 207,141 1,415,998 
Estates acquired under Closer; i b | 
Settlement Promotion Act,; i i 
1910— i : : : 
Armidale ,. oe oa 47 72,838 | edie > 72,8'3 | 47 13,462 72,818 
Dubbo re o os 45 105,358 eeee | 105.858 45 20,495 105,358 
Forbes tee we 807 711,305 vo. | T1805 | 807 «| 158.476 | 7117305 
Goulburn... . oa 29 46,917 eaiee 1. 46,917 | 29 13,041 46,917 
Grafton we le. oe | dT £25,972 fetes 225,972 | IAL 24°856 | 225,972 
Hay .. ef 8 a 8g 197,336 : eee. | 187,336 88 | 46,852 197,336 
Kempsey... hs «| Nil. eee. A oo cal re eee Ries ae 
Maitland = .. “3 af 12 19,747 {19,747 3 2 2,970 | 19,747 
Metropolitaa on «(88 76,182 i 76,132 38 7,358 76,132 
Moree a . ef Nil | sae i veto see tees tees 
Orange or o cape (2B) 43,647 | 43,647 23 | 10,047 43,647 
Tamworth .. ais ae 18 37,847 | 37,847 18 9,375 37,847 
Wages Wagga... | 401 902,151 was 902,151 | 401 164,179 902,151 
Total a «-| 1,149 } 2,489,230 vee. | 2,489,280 1,149¢ | 471,104 2,439,980 
a = ee = as = 
Total $e | 3,554 | 6,735,202 | 176,174 | 6,911,376 3,509 | 1,512,964 (6,795,934 


* Includes 22 farms of 17,864 acres (Forest Vale Estate), being utilised in connection with Government 
scheme of share-farming. 

+ Includes 1 farm which was subsequently forfeited and was vacant at 30th June, 1920. 

t Includes 5 farms which were a aed forfeited and were vacant at 30th June, 1920. 


Up to 30th June, 1920, the total farms allotted were 1,629, esntainine 
774, P19 acres, of the capital value of £2,940,706, representing an average 
nost to the settler of £3 15a. 11d. per acre and of £1,805 per farm. 

Of the above number, 45 farms, with 24,714 acres and valued at £107,716, 
have been converted into homestead farms, leaving 1,584 farms allotted 
under the Closer Settlement Act, in existence at 30th June, 1920, the area 
of which is 750,005 acres and the capital value £2,832,990. 
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On the 30th June, 1920, there were 45 farms containing 87,507 acres 
unallotted ; 22 of these of 17,864 acres are being utilised in connection with 
the Government scheme of share-farming, leaving 23 farms of 19,643 acres 
available for settlement. 


The farms which have not yet been selected are let under permissive 
occupancy, and remain available for settlement purchase application. 


Promotion Section of the Closer Settlement Acta. 


The Promotion Section of the Closer Settlement Acts, which replaces the 
Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enables three or more 
persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is qualified to hold 
a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of private lands, and 
under certain conditions to enter into agreements with him to purchase a 
specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be set out in each agreement. 
Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors may also enter into agree 
ments to purchase on a present title basis from the holder—a conditional 
purchase ; a conditional purchase lease; a conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, including an inconvertible conditional lease; a homestead 
selection ; 2 homestead farm ; a settlement lease ; a Crown lease, or any part: 
of one or more of such holdings; or an improvement or scrub lease, not. 
substantially more than sufficient for the maintenance of a home. 


Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 
surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures, and the freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any one person. 
must not exceed £3,000, except in special cases where the improvements. 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £3,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may be up to £4,000. 


Each farm is worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants. 
ceasing with the allotment of an area. Each applicant has to pay a deposit. 
of 64 per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm granted to him, except. 
discharged soldiers or sailors, who are not required to pay any deposit. Re- 
payments of the balance of the purchase money to the Crown are subject to: 
the regulations in force at the date of commencement of title. At present. 
the regulations provide for repayment at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum 
of the capital value of the farm, where the purchase money is paid in cash; 
this includes interest at the rate of 54 per cent, on the outstanding balance, 
the whole indebtedness being discharged in thirty-two years, where the initial 
deposit is paid. If the land is paid for by debentures bearing interest at 44 
per cent., the deposit and annual instalments to be paid by applicants will be 
6 per cent., and. interest 5 per cent. 


Postponement of instalments and payment of interest only for a period 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances, and holders of farms may obtain 
advances from the Government Savings Bank Commissioners on account of 
improvements effected. 

From the commencement of the Closer Settlement Promotion Act in 
September, 1910, till 30th June, 1920, promotion proposals were received 
in respect of 6,886 farms of a total area of 3,504,909 acres, the amount 
involved being £15,770,939, and many of these proposals were either 
withdrawn or refused. The total number of promotion proposals under the 
Closer Settlement Acts, allotted and fnally dealt with and for which pay- 
ment had been made by the Government Savings Bank, and from the Closer 
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Settlement Fund as at 30th June, 1920, were 1,880 farms representing 
738,245 acres, and value £3,855,228; of this number 1,149 farms embracing 
an area of 471,104 acres at a cost of £2,439,230, were paid for by the 
Government Savings Bank, and payment was made from the Closer Settlement 
Fund in respect of proposals under the promotion provisions of the Closer 
Settlement Acts in regal to 731 farms of an area of 267,141 acres, and 
value £1,415,998. Included in the foregoing are 6 farms which were sub- 
sequently forfeited and were vacant at 30th June, 1920. 


A detailed statement of these transactions in Lard Board Districts will 
be found under the head of Closer Settlement. (See pages 689 and 690.) 


The following table shows the operations under the Promotion Section of 
the Closer Settlement Acts during the ten years ended 30th June, 1920 :— 


Farms Allotted. 


aes ee i aeacr as eernicns SS 

t . mount 

; mune: | Number | Area. Advanced. < 

} I 6? Acres. ; £ 
1911 : 2% | 10,785 H 54,131 
1912 209 | 84,279 : 418,941 
1913 274 |, 107,791 : 199,145 
1914 : 183 62,598 i 361,351 
1915 ‘ 95 35,963 1 201,163 
1916 : 1S7 68,219 : 331,087 
W917: BT y: 28,877 | 123,338 
1918 : 154, 71,942 : 351,011 
1919 153 57,934 i 293,780 
1920 ! 572: 209,857 ( 1,121,339 
Total... 1,880 | 738,245 | 3,855,228 
| | 


In addition to the land acquired by the State for closer settlement a 
number of estates have been sukdivided for that purpose by private owners, 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


The State may be classified for the purpose of considering rural settlement 
into five divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Western Division. 
Each Division has its own special character, and its natural resources 
are characteristic of its climatic conditions. From Sydney as the 
centre, settlement extended first along the coast, then to the central and 
more accessible parts of the tableland, following the course of the great 
inland rivers towards the southern and western parts of the State when 
pressed by lack of pasturage for the growing flocks and herds, and debouch- 
ing upon the great plains of the west. 


Geographical features and climate have been the primary factors in, 
determining the trend of settlement ; and other considerations, such as the 
fertility of the soil, the distribution of the rainfall, the density of the timber- 
growth, and the consequent cost and difficulty of clearing, etc., naturally 
regulated the character of the rural settlement in a given locality and 
determined the purposes to which lands were applied. 

Another matter of great importance was the question of communication 
between the sparsely-settled and the populous centres, with access to a 
market which would assure to the settler a reasonable prospect of the 
disposal of his products, and would permit an effort to regulate supply 
according to demand. 


Rurawt Horpines. 


Rural holdings may consist of alienated or Crown lands, or of both. If 
the statements in this section in relation to Rural Holdings be compared 
with corresponding statements in previous issues of this Year Book, it will 
be seen that apparently there was a large reduction in the number of 
holdings in 1919-20. The reason is that the returns for the year 1919-20 
were collected only from holdings (over 1 acre in extent) on which 
improvements had been effected and upon which agricultural or pastoral 
activities were conducted; in that they covered all lands particulars of which 
serve a practical purpose. In previous years many holdings, nearly all from 
1 to 5 acres in extent, were included which were not used for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes, 


The number of holdings thus excluded from the 1919-20 return was 
19,569, with an agregate area uf 87,984 acres, comprising mainly unoccupied 
blocks in the vicinity of towns, held for urban extension, and residential 
sites over 1 acre in extent. The remainder included schools, mining areas, 
factory sites, &e. 


Holdings—Areas, Numbers, and Cultivation, 


The following statement shows for the year 1920 in each Division the 
relation of the alienated holdings occupied to population and cultivation. 
The area cultivated per head of population, 1-9 acres, is low compared with 

+33473—B 
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the year 1916, when the area was 3-1 acres; it is, however, higher than the 
average prevailing before 1916 :— 


Divisions. 
A H Sa mg : ee Whole 
articulars. | Western | Central | State, 
| Coastal, | Tableland af x Plains and , Western. 
j | Slopes, | Riverina. | 
T 7 j Ff 
Population iy per 1,000 acres| te 9 | 9 | 3 | 4 10 
Holdings — | i 
Number. . oe a oe Pry 37,427 17,901 16,305 12,909 | 1,677 86,219 
Average area .. s+ acres} 356 1,129 1,294 8,245 | 45,791 2,104 
Per 1,000 of Population ra 35 27°h 73°83 779 104° 9: 38°8 4371 
Population per Holding... ..| 37 i3 13 | 103 26 23 
Area of Land— | H 
Alienated ae an -. acres! 9,416,396 | 11,875,750 | 14,677,637 | 22,804,096 | 1,637,545 | 60,411,424 
. perhead .. mae aries 69 49°0 | 69°3 185°3 is 37-9 30°2 
Crown .. wis wee +. yy | 8,921,233 | 8,327,502 | 6,409,349 | 19,072,316 (75,154,479 )112,885,379 
»» per head irae 28 34-3 | 30.3 155-0 17374 | B64 
Total 3 wae 97 83°38 | 99°6 | 340°8 1775°3 86°6 
Cultivation— | i { 
Total area fe oe se oyy = 254,837 | 839,178 | 1,479,380 ; 1,690,610 i 6,650 | 38,770,155 
Per Holding .. Ns Sash 63 | 189 | 907 | * 1810 H 4-0 43-7 
Per Head of Population eG Ae Og { 14 70 a 7 I 072 1:9 
Percentage of area of Holdings | 191 1°68 7°02 | “04 | 0°00 2°18 
| | 


In the above table the State has been divided, according to the terrain, 
into geographical strips, each running from the Northern to the Southern 
boundary. 

The Coastal Division, containing the metropolis, naturally shows the 
greatest density of population, but, as the divisions move westward, popu- 
lation is found to be more and more scattered. The density of land 
settlement is shown to be distributed in the same way by considering the 
number of holdings and the average area of holdings in each Division, while 
the number of holdings per 1,000 of the population shows that the area of 
holdings in the three main inland divisions—-tableland, slopes, and plains— 
is inversely related to the population per holding. 

Little more than one-third of the area under occupation is alienated, but 
of the land which remains to the Crown, the greater part is in the Western 
Division and, owing to the scanty and uncertain rainfall, has not yet been 
found capable of supporting a large population ; large areas of other Crown 
lands are under lease for lengthy terms. 

With the exception of the coastal belt, most of the land of the State is 
devoted to sheep, even in localities where cultivation has been found 
profitable ; on the coastal areas dairy-farming and cattle-breeding are the 
principal pursuits and the area cultivated is small. 

Agriculture necessarily leads to closer settlement than is possible where 
pastoral pursuits are followed, and a comparison of the average area culti- 
vated per holding with the average area of holdings in various divisions 
shows how large a development is still possible in agriculture on the slopes 
and plains of the interior. In relation to the size of holdings agriculture is 
most widely practised on the Western Slopes, while the average area is 
largest on the Central Plains and Riverina. 

Less than 2 acres per head of population are cultivated and little more 
than 2 per cent. of the area of the State is placed under crop. 

The extent of alienated or freehold land occupied in holdings of 1 
acre and over, as at 30th June, 1920, was 60,411,424 acres, of which 
56,539,328 acres were occupied by the owners and 3,872,096 acres were 
rented. The Crown lands in occupation amounted to 112,885,379 acres, the 
ares attached to ahenated holdings was 85,760,895 acres, the balance, 

2,7124,484 acres, being in separate holdings. 
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The following table shows the area occupied in each Division of New 


South Wales, according to the class of tenure: — 


a7 


Crown Lands. 


Area Alienated in Holdings. 
Ha — tan ear “et Total Area 
ivision. in 
; Attached to To $ 
pocgupied | Rented. | Total. | Alienated | Separate | Holdings. 
| 5 | | Holdings. | Holdings. ; 
Seuss Sa oa aM 7 = 
ail acres, acres | acres. acres, acres. acres, 
Coastal | 8,024,162 | 1,392,234 9,416,396 » 8,427,308 493,925 | 13,337,629 
Tableland .. ae ++| 14,051,315 824,435 | 11,875.750 , 77093,667 1,233,835 | 20,203,252 
Western Slopes “| 18,963, 669 713,368 | 14,677,687 | 4,652,256 | 1,757,593 | 21,087,486 
Central Plains and River! na; 21 L910, 060 | 894,036 | 24,804,096 | 12,860,493 | i 6,211,823 | 41,876,412 
Western. | 1,590, 122. | 47,423 1,887,545 | 67, {227,171 17,427, 7808 | 76,792,024 
New South Wales | 308 539, 328 | 3 872,096 | 60,411, 424 ; 85,760,895 | 27,124,484 |173,296,803 


Of the total area occupied, 34-9 per cant, was freehold, and 65: i per cent. 
was leased from the Crown. More than two-thirds of the Crown lands so 
leased were in the Western Division, and utilised almost exclusively for 
depasturing stock. 

Tenancy, as understood in older settled communities oversea, has made 
comparatively little progress, 95-6 per cent. of the alienated land being in 
the occupancy of the proprietors ; but in some districts the system of working 
on shares has been instituted—the owner providing the land and the capita] 
for the cultivation of the soil, aud the farmer supplying the labour and the 
machinery, &e. 

The proportions of the total area of the respective Divisions, oceupied in 
holdings of various a classes are shown in the following Hable: — 


| Alienated Lands. Crown Lands. 
Jisia i Total 
Division. lOceupied aes Holdings: 
v Rented. Total Attached. | Separate. 
PE aoe = Owner. Cepia 
{ ; i | 
[per cent.iper cent./per cent. per cent. ‘per cent.|per cent. 
Coastal eal 35°89 623 | 42°12 15-33 | 2°21 59°66 
Tableland.. es | 42°78 3°19 45°97 27°46 | 4°78 | 78:21 
Western Slopes eb 57'58 2°94 | 60°52 | 19°18 7°25 | 86°95 
Central Plains and Riverina 47°81 1:95 , 49°76 | 28-06 | 13:56 | 91°38 
Western ... : 1:98 06 2°04 | 71°83 21°68 95°55 
New South Wales ... 28°46 1°95 30°41 | 43°18 | 13°65 87°24 


The foregoing ratios show that slightly more than 87 per cent. of the total 
area contained within the boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings 
of one acre and upwards used for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The 
highest proportion of absolute alienation, 60:5 per cent. of the are of the 
Division, has taken place in the Western Slopes, and the lowest, 2 per cent., 
in the Western Division, but taking the total area of holdings, the Western 
Division shows the maximum proportion of its area—95°5 per cent.—-under 
occupation ; the proportions are high also in the Central Plains and Riverina, 
91-4 per cent., and in the Western Slopes, 86°9 per cent. ~ 


Number of Holdings and Average Areas. 

Excluding from consideration land held simply under lease from tie 
Crown and ‘holdings used for other than agricultural or pastoral purposes, 
there were in the State of New South Wales on the 30th June, 1920, 
78,354 holdings of one acre and upwards in extent, comprising land acquired 
from the Crown by grant or by purchase, with, in some cases, areas of Crown 
lands attached thereto. 
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The number of holdings as returned by occupiers, and the alienated area 
at intervals since 1881, are shown in the following table, together with the 
average area contained in the holdings. 

st aga = ees | 


| | Alienated Area. 


Alienated Area. 


Number | Number 
Year. of j | Year i _ot fe ee aoa ee ee 
: Alienated Average ! - | Alienated Average 
Holdings, Total. per Holdings. | Total. per 
} ' Holding. f |Holding. 
acres. | acres, acres. acres, 


| 
i 
1880-1 | 39,992 | 27,765,218 ; 694 |; 1910-1 | 87,503 ; 52,164,454 | 596 
1885-6 | 43,727 | 34,031,104; 778 | 1915-6 | 94,177 | 56,288,979 | 598 
1890-1 | 49,960 | 35,959,225 . 780 || 1917-8 | 96,085 | 57,787,075 | 601 
1395-6 | 60,529 | 42,321,926 | 699 | 1918-9 | 96,684 | 58,974,639 | 610 
1900-1 | 69,439 | 46,043,244 | 663 1 1919-20 78,354" , 60,411,424) 71 
1905-6 | 77,136 | 48,728,542 | 632 


“* Used for Agricultural and Pastoral purposes only. _ 

The average area of alienated land per holding increased from 694 acres 
in-1881 to 780 acres in 1891, and then declined gradually to 598 acres in 
1916; between that date and 1919 it advanced to 610 acres. The decrease 
in the number of holdings in 1920 is due, as already explained, to the 
elimination of small holdings used for other than agricultural or pastoral 
purposes. This, combined with the fact that there is an increase in the area 
of lands alienated, is responsible for the marked increase in the average size 
of the alienated holdings. In actual comparison with the figures of the 
previous year, that is, including the number and areas of the holdings 
eliminated, it has been found that the upward tendency of the average area 
was maintained, and for the year 1919-20 would have been 620 acres. In 
1919 an average area of 934 acres of Crown lands was attached to each 
alienated holding ; consequent on the reduction in the number of alienated 
holdings tabulated, this figure was. increased to 1,095 acres in 1920, thus 
increasing the average area to 1,866 acres, and if holdings consisting of 
Crown lands only be taken into consideration the average area under all 
forms of tenure was 2,010 acres. Particulars of the average area of holdings 
in each Division of the State are shown below. 


| [ All Tenures, 
ree Alienated and includ ing 
Division. ae Aren| “attuched doagtatine a 
! cee | Crown Lands. Crown Lands 
“Only. 

. : - acres. acres. [ acres. 
Coastal... od ee ee 257 351 ! 356 
Tableland ... sek tne eis] 727 1,238 1,129 
Western Slopes... re ea 991 1,305 1,293 
Central Plains and Riverina... 2,327 3,640 3,244 
Western ee ssi neeq 2,067 74,579 45,791 

New South Wales wat! 771 1,866 2,010 


In the past sixty years land legislation in New South Wales has been 
directed principally towards an increase in the number of land holdings, and, 
at the same time, efforts have been made to discourage the aggregation of 
large areas under individual owners ; for, when settlers had spread through- 
out the State, the existence of large estates began to prove an obstacle to 
further development, 

Since the first Crown Lands Act was passed in 1861 the legislature has 
been frequently occupied with the problem of rural development but has 
achieved only a limited success in promoting fresh settlement. Many 
varieties of attractive and seemingly easy tenures have been devised, but 
one after another has been found incapable of populating effectively the vast 
tracts of land in the interior, Large holdings over 5,000 acres in extent have 
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increased, and far more land has been alienated than is necessary to maintain 
the number of settlers actually remaining upon it. 

The whole story of rural settlement in recent years may be summed up in 
the following way. Between 1861 and 1920 the number of original 
selections made was approximately 131,739, and this number does not 
include such holdings as Suburban, Retarned Soldiers’ Special, Residential 
on Goldfields and Irrigation Farms which are generally small in extent. At 
the last-named date there were in existenve 61,794 alienated holdings over 
30 acres in area. Allowing for the number of holdings already in existence 
in 1861, and for the inclusion in the number of original selections of some 
less than 30 acres in extent, it is clear that more than half of the individual 
selections made during the period have been disposed of and combined into 
large holdings either for the profit accruing from the sale, or through the 
financial or other disabilities of the original selectors. 

Omitting holdings of less than 30 acres in extent, which are not important 
in relation to rural settlement, it is possible to trace from 1881 the 
development of land alicnation and the increase in holdings. This is 
shown in the following table :— 


Alienated Holdings—-over 80 acres. Total area placed 


Year, ; 7 + “| beyond State . 
Number. Area, | Average Arca. COpsrOl. 
| 
, ' acres. ! acres, | acres. 
1881 32,521 | 27,791,076 855 | 35,293,625 
1891 38,706 | 41,046,249 | 1,060 | 54,802, 862 
1901 48,360 | 45,869,742 948 61,960,272 
1911 57,089 | 51,943,846 910 | 79,467,514 
1916 60,435 56,047,062 | 927 | 81,531,984 
1918 60,718 57,534,749 | 947 81,574,873 
1919 61,020 58,717,344 | 962 | 82,193,177 
1920 61,794 | 60,208,430 974 | 82,973,862 


Size of Holdings. 

Information regarding the size of the rural holdings has been tabulated 
in two distinct classifications, one in accordance with tli size of the alienated 
area, and the other in accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown 
land contained in each holding. The alienated holdings numbering 78,354 as 
at 30th June, 1920, contained 60,411,424 acres of alienated land and 
85,760,895 acres of Crown lands attached. There were also 7,865 holdings 
containing Crown lands only. 

The following table shows as at the 30th June, 1920, the alienated area 
and the Crown lands attached classified according to the size of the privately- 
owned land. 


F Proportion in each 

| Number Area Occupied. ares proud: ‘“ 
Size of Holding. of a ep St : — s 
OME aS: Alienated, Attached to | Total. Holdings. Aen 

_ Alienated. | ; 
acres. | acres. acres. acres, per cent.|/per cent. 

]— 50 ~—«. |: 22,408 445,495 | 1,604,705 2,050,200 28°60 0-74 
51— 100... 8,256 645,703 877,116 1,522,819 10°54 1:07 
101— 500...) 26,350 | 6,820,346 | 18,148,556 | 19,968,902 33°63 11:29 
501— 1,000 ..| 10,379 | 7,300,648 | 14,515,238 | 21,815,886 13°25 12°08 
1,001— 3,000... 7,696 ; 12,693,814 | 22,625,193 35,319,007 9°82 21:01 
3,001— 5,000...) 1,425 | 5,458,350 | 11,158,079 | 16,616,429 1°82 9°08 
5,001— 10,000 ...| 1,050 | 7,183,801 8,920,225 | 16,104,026 1°34 11°89 
10,001— 20,000... 485 | 6,617,494 | 7,053,324 | 13,670,818 0°61 10°96 
20,001— 50,000... 230 | 6,667,439 | 4,186,853 | 10,854,292 0:29 11°04 
50,001—100,000_..... 53 | 3,709,813 792,122 4,501,935 0°07 6°14 
Over 100,000... 22 | 2,868,521 879,484 3,748,005 0-03 4°75 
Total ... ... 78,354 { 60,411,424 | $5,760,895 | 146,172,319 / 100-00 | 100-00 
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Tt will be seen that while, on the one hand, the holders of estates exceeding 
1,000 acres constitute but 13-98 per cent. of the total number of occupiers, 
the land so held represents 74-82 per cent. of the total alienated area. It will 
further be noted that in the case of 75 estates of 50,001 acres and upwards, 
which represent only 0°10 per cent. of tbe total number of holdings, the area 
alienated in that group contains 10-89 per cent. of the total classified under 
this heading. 

Tn addition to the alienated holdings-—with or without Crown lands 
attached—there were at the 30th June, 1920, 7,865 holdings consisting of 
Crown Jands only, the total area thus oecupied being 27,124,484 acres. The 
total number of holdings of one acre and upwards was, therefore, 86,219, 
and the total area was 173,296,803 acres—consisting of 60,411,424 acres of 
alienated lands, and 112,885,379 acres of Crown lands, 

In the next table the results are inclusive of all holdings of one acre 
and upwards, the actual land occupied being taken as the basis for each area 
group—whether the holdings are classed as alienated only, as alienated with 


{ v. a ! | , vel Series. 
| Moons Total Area. |_ Percentage in each Series. 2. 

Size of Holding.  |~ -| —4+—-~-—_____- | Holdings. Area. 
| 2914-15. TOL)-20, ) WETS, | 1919-20. 914-15. |1919-20,]1914-15,|1919-20. 

acres | : [+ acres, | acres. | | 

J— 50..., 22,678) 24,114 428,500: 469,985| 27°39) 27°97) 0°24) 0°27 
S’1— =: 100...) 8,158! 8,038 648,474) 625,624} 9°85) 9°31! 0°37, 0°36 
101-— 500...) 24,702; 24,789) 6,436,948) 6,459,974, 29°83) 28°75) 3°69, 3°73 
501— 1,000...' 10,086! 11,137) 7,181,583; 7,925,032! 12°18, 12°92) 4°11) 4:57 
1,001— 3,000... 10,472) 11,020) 17,979,635] 18,889,485, 12-65| 12°78) 10°30; 10-90 
3,001— 5,000... 2,531 2,761| 9,752,748) 10,658,239, 3°05; 3:20) 5°59) 6:15 
5,00I— 10,000... 2,022 2,142. 13,739,046; 14,450,918) 2°44) 2°48) 7°87) 8°34 
10,001— 20,000... 968) 1,071 13,174,833: 14,435,728] 1:17) 1°24) 7°55) 8°33 
20,001— 50,000...' 721; 709. 21,516,508! 21,331,869) 0°87) 0°82) 12°32} 12°31 
56,001—-100,000...; 213 215; 14,818,593! 14,693,511} 0-26] 0°25] 8-49) 8-48 
Over 100,000...| 254 293] 68, 906,809| 63,356,493, 0°31] 0°28] 39°47) 36°56 
Total .. 82,805) 86,219; 174,583,676) 173,296,803} 100-00) 100-00) 100-00/100-00 


Tt has been explained that in 1919-20 nearly 20,000 holdings in the area 
group 1-50 acres were excluded from the tabulations because they were not 
used for agricultural or pastoral purposes. In order to make the results of 
1914-15 comparable with those of last year, they were modified on the 
assumption that the proportion of holdings, both as to number and area, 
which were not used as described, was the same as in 1920; on this 
assumption 18,406 holdings and an area of 88,637 acres in the group 1-50 
acres were deducted, and to that extent the quotations above for 1914-15 
differ from any previously published. 

The geneval tendency of areas in the holdings up to 20,000 acres is to 
increase, both absolutely and relatively. In the groups over 20,000 
acres the actual reduction of area during the five years was 5,860,000 acres, 
but by far the greatest number of the large holdings are in the Western 
Division, and consist chiefly of Crown lands. 

During the five years the total number of holdings increased by 3,414, 
but the area in occupation decreased by 1,287,000 acres ; the alienated area 
increased by 5,006,000 acres, but the Crown lands decreased by 6,293,000 
acres, 

SETTLEMENT iN Divisions. 

The following statements show for each Division of the State the boldings 
of alienated land, classified according to size, and the Crown lands attached 
to such holdings ; also the classification of all holdings, according to the total 
area of alienated and Crown lands. 
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The Coastal Belt. 


From the metropolitan County of Cumberland settlement advanced west- 
ward, and after the aliuvial lands of the Hawkesbury and the Nepean valleys 
had been occupied, the lower portion of the valley of the river Hunter, 
abounding with natural resources, agricultural as well as mineral, soon 
attracted settlers, so that more population is now concentrated in that 
district than in any other part of New South Wales outside the metropolitan 
area, Settlement extended gradually to the whole of the watershed of the 
Hunter and the Manning, particularly along the intermediate river courses, 
such as the Paterson, the Allyn, the Williams, the Kuruah, and the Myall. 

The Division of the North Coast, occupied by an agricultural and dairy- 
farming population, exhibits the most satisfactory results as regards settle- 
ment, which during recent years has extended very rapidly along the banks 
of the Hastings, the Macleay, the Bellinger, the Orara, the Clarence, the 
Richmond, and the Tweed. 

Early in the nineteenth century settlement took a southerly direction from 
the metropolis, and extended along the lower river valleys of the South Coast, 
where the best lands were alienated in grants of large areas to a fow families. 
Later on, the nature of the country, and a more intelligent conception of the 
principles which should guide settlement, brought about the subdivision of 
some of these large estates into numerous small holdings. ‘The development 
was, however, arrested about the period of the Federation of the States. 
Large numbers of the agricultural and dairy-farming population migrated to 
the North Coast, the Division losing over 2,000 of its inhabitants between 
the census years 1901 and 1911. The only county to retain its population 
was Camden, owing to the persistence of the coal-mining industry 

The figures in the following table show the rural settlement of the Coastal 
Division in holdings of one acre and upwards at the 30th June, 1920, and 
are exclusive of parks and reserves within the boundaries of Sydney and 
suburbs. 


| | Area Occupied. 


Size of Holding, Issa ia Crown Lands 
Holdings.‘ Alienated. | Pg ene Total. 
| i Holdings. 

acres. "| acres. | acres. | acres. 
J— 30 «| 10,692 | 127,872 45,762 | 173,634 
31— 400 | 21,087 | 3,172,461 896,780 | 4,070,241 
401— 1,000 | 3,878 | 2,068,032 613,171 | 2,681,203 
1,001— 10,000 ...{ 1,410} 3,056,821 1,245,825 4,802,646 
10,001— and upwards ... 52 990,210 625,770 | 1,615,980 
Coastal Division _...|_ 36,619 | 9,416,396 | 3,427,308 | 12,843,704 


The total area of this division is 22,355,401 acres, of which 9,416,396 acres 
of alienated land were occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards, and 
3,427 831 acres of Crown lands were held in conjunction with the alienated, 
making a total of 12,843,727 acres. In addition, there were 808 holdings, 
consisting of 493,925 acres of Crown lands only. 

- Holdings under 31 acres represent 29-2 per cezt. of the total number, and 
are generally market gardens and orchards in the vicinity of towns. The 
moderate-sized holdings consist mainly of dairy-farms. 

Rural settlement in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the foot-hills of the Great Dividing Range, 
has proceeded in a way very different from that of the Tableland, which 
extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural valleys of the 
coastal riverg and their broken mountainous watersheds from the immense 
plains of the Western Division. 
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The Tableland. 

After crossing the ranges which form the western boundary of the Coastal 
Belt, settlement proceeded in the Central Tableland, thence south and north, 
and later westwards, at first following the courses of the treat rivers. 

Qu the Northern Tableland the majority of the settlers are freeholders, 
tenants constituting a very small section of the oczupiers of alienated land. 
The Central and Southern Tablelands have not advanced appreciably, owing 
to greater inducements offering in the wheat-growing districts of the Slopes 
and Riverina. 

The following statement shows the extent of rural settlement in the 
three Divisions of the Tableland at the 30th June, 1920. 


| : Area Occupied. 


Number of: Crown Lands 


Size of Holding. 4 f - 
sia HOMOGE: | “Aitenateds. || Mamened se Total. 
| Holdings. 

° acres, | | acres. | acres. {| acres. 
1— 30 eo wal 2,687 | 34,172 ! 69,867 | 104,039 
3l— 400 aa .. 8,210; 1,399,298 | 1,781,988 3,181,282 
49]— 1,000 te .. 2,971 | 1,891,591 . 1,547,802 | 3,439,393 
1,001—10,000 a 2,302 | 5, “835, 696 | 2,848,394 | 8,684,090 
10,001 and upwards oak 154 | 2,714,993 845,621 | 3,560,614 
Tableland Division ve 16,824 11,875,750 » 7,093. 667 18,969,417 


The holdings containing alienated land numbered 16,324, and contained 
11,875,750 acres of aliesated land and 7,093,567 acres of Crown land ; there 
were also 1,577 holdings of Crown land only, the area being 1,233, 835: ‘acres, 


The Western Slopes. 


The districts situated on the Western Slopes of the Great Dividing Range 
mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the Coastal Belt 
and the Tableland and the purely pastoral settlements of the Great Western 
Plains. There is a great extent of arable land in the Western Slopes, and 
although the proportion devoted to cultivation is greater than in any other 
Division, it is inconsiderable when compared with the total area. Distance 
from a market has been the principal obstacle to a rapid development of 
agriculture ; but with the extension of the railway system during recent years, 
improvement in methods of wheat-growing, and a development in the practice 
of share-farming, a considerable ea has been given to this branch of 
rural industry. 

tn the South-Western Slope, which is traversed by the principal permanent 
inland rivers of New South Wales, the land has been alienated to a large 
extent and immense areas of freehold estate are in. the hands of a small number 
of holders. The extent of rural settlement in the Western Slopes at the 
30th June, 1920, is shown in the following table :-— 


| 2 5 _ Area Occupied. 


Pe : ‘Number of | Crown Lands | i 
Size of Holding. i Sere : ac! : 
a a ;Holdings. alienated. eel sS i. ~ aPiia 
| TIoldings. 
= acres, — "| aeres, | acres. | acres. 
1— 30 | 2,331 | 30,024 | 60,037 ! 90,061 
31— 100 ae wel 5,207 | 966,313 i 693,638 ' 1,659,951 
40l— 1,000... 1.1 4,077 | 2,577,472 | 1,234,510 | 3.811.982 
1,001—10,000 | 3032 | 7}7287356 | 23154,854 | 9,883,210 
1000t aad upwanis | 1169 | 3,375,472 | '509,217 | 3,884,689 
4 —_ rd ve a = 
Western Slopes Division | 14,816 | 14,677,637 | 4,652,256 | 19,329,893 
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In the Division of the Western Slopes there were 16,305 holdings with a 
total area of 21,087,486 acres, including 1,489 holdings of Crown lands only, 


The Central Plains and the Riverina. 


The portion of the Central Land Division of New South Wales which lies 
beyond the Western Slope of the Great Dividing Range constitutes the 
Division known as the Central Plains and the Riverina. The latter is the 
southern Division of the series aud may be considered as the most important 
agricultural region of the State, not only on account of the total area 
alienated, but also from the fact that it contains a considerably greater 
section under cultivation than any other Division, except the Western 
Slopes; the average size of the holdings also is comparatively large. 


The following statement shows the extent of rural settlement in the 
Central Plains and the Riverina at the 30th June, 1920 :— 


Area Occupied. 
Number 
Si t Holding. t Crown Lands 
Press Holdings.| Alenated. ee Total. 
Holdings. 
acres. acres. acres. aeres. 
]— 30... ys 710 9,526 126,118 135,644 
31— 400 ... veel 1,777 370,582 691,435 | 1,061,967 
401— 1,000 ... w| 8,685 | 2,426,047 | 2,173,267 | 4,699,314 
1,001— 10,000 ... ..| 8,246 } 8,121,707 | 5,807,880 | 13,929,587 
10,001 and upwards sae 381 | 11,876,284 | 4,061,793 | 15,938,077 
Central Plains and) |. Speed sau - 
Riverina Division 9,799 | 22,804,096 | 12,860,493 | 35,664,589 


Tn this Division there were 9,799 holdings containing alienated, and 
3,110 holdings of Crown lands only, the total area in occupation being 
41,876,410 acres. 


The Western Division. 

In the Western Division of the State, settlement progresses slowly, and 
the population status is maintained by the mining communities of a few 
counties. The great mining centre of Broken Hill, situated close to the 
boundary of South Australia, has attracted a large population, and the 
copper and gold mines in the region east of the Darling, with a few other 
places, support many people, but excluding these closely-settled areas, the 
whole of this vast terrain, greatly exceeding in exteut a third of New South 
Wales, is given up to the depasturing of stock. 

The following statement shows the extent of rural Hovnement in the 
Western Division at the 30th June, 1920 :— 


. Area Ocoupied. 
Number 
Size of Holding. f Crown Lands 
said Holdings. Allenated. geaoee Total. 
Holdings. : 
acres, acres. acres, acres, 
1— 30... ev 140 1,400 230,357 231,757 
3I— 400... ...| 299 | 43,092 | 7,557,199 | 7,600,291 
401— 1,000 ... rats 142 93,360 | 12,423,689 BUN 517, 049 
1,001— 10,000 ... Mie 181 593,385 | 30,646,544 | 31, 239, 929 
10,001 and upwards ee 34 906,308 | 6,869,382 7,775,690 
Western Division vis 796 | 1,637,545 | 57,727,171 | 59,364,716 
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The proportion of land alienated is only 2 per cent. of the total area, 
_. being an aggregate of 1,637,545 acres out of 80,368,498 acres which the 
Division is estimated to contain, The land in the Western Division can be 
alienated only by auction, or it can be held under lease from the Crown. 
The area of Crown lands held is therefore very large, 57,727,171 acres being 
attached to alienated holdings, and 17,427,308 acres in 881 holdings con- 
sisting of Crown lands only. The general character ofthe country militates 
against agricultural production and the successful rearing of cattle, and apart 
from the silver, gold, copper, and opal fields sheep- breeding is ‘practically 
the only industry, except in the vicinity of townships, where market-gardeus 
and fruit orchards are cultivated. 


The Whole State. 


The following table shows the number and area of alienated holdings in 
New South Wales, and is a summary of the particulars given in the “fore- 
going tables for the five principal divisions of the State :— 


Ks Area occupied, — 
Numb 
Size of Holding. ae | ore vanes 
Holdings.| Alienated. | “iii tg® Total. 
} H Holdings. 
acres, i acres. acres. 
J— 30 735,135 
3sl—  400_~—o—="=g. eit 17,573,731 
401— 1,000... “| 27,048,941 
1,001— 10, 000 ic} 68,039,462 
10, 001 and ‘upwards atk 32,775,050 
Total, New South baad 78,354 | 60,411,424 | 85,760,895 | 146,172,319 


Crown Lanp Hoxpines, 


Crown lands are held, as has been explained, either in conjunction with 
alienated land or as separate holdings, The total area held in conjunction 
with alienated lands on 30th Jane, 1920, was 85,760,895 acres, and 
particulars as to the distribution, &c., of this area are given in connection 
with the alienated lands, Holdings consisting of Crown lands only numbered 
7,865, representing 27,124,484 acres, of which over 64 per cent. was in the 
Western Division. The following figures show the distribution of these 
holdings in the different divisions of the State :~- 


Division. Touen, Area held. AT Gelding 
\ = 
acres, : acres. — 
Coastal... wee ie res 808 493, 925 611 
Tableland mee nde’ ut! ABT  Lp038 886 782 
Western Slopes .. vel 1,489 1,757,593 | 1,180 
Central Plains and Riverina on 3,110 i 211,823 | 1,997 
Western.. Sd ¥ aaa} 881 f 17,427, 308 19,781 
New South Wales ats so 7,865 27,124,484 3,449 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 


Tue social condition of the people of New South Wales, judged from the 
standpoint of health and living conditions, compares favourably with that of 
any other part of the world. The climate is salubrious with plenty of sun- 
shine, practical measures to promote the wellbeing of the people, through 
the prevention or relief of sickness and destitution are directed by the State, 
‘free education is provided, wages are fixed with the view of securing 
to all workers a reasonable standard of comfort, and pensions are paid to 
the aged and infirm. 


Pusiic HeattH SERVICES. 


Executive powers in relation to Public Health in New South ‘Wales are 
vested primarily in local authorities, who carry out the functions under 
supervision: of the Board of Health as the central controlling authority. 
Within municipalities the local council is the local authority, and outside 
municipal areas the duties are performed either by the shire councils or by 
persons or bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 


The most important legislative enactments are the Public Health Act 
dealing with public health and sanitation, and Acts relating to dairies super- 
vision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, and pure food; also 
provisions of the Local Government Act specify the powers and duties of 
the municipal and shire councils for ensuring the health of the incorporated . 
areas. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and regulations is the 
method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to the varying condi- 
tions of a widely-scattered community. 

The executive personnel of the public health services includes medical 
officers of health and sanitary inspectors. The former are permanent 
salaried officers, appointed by the Government, who devote the whole of their 
time to matters relating to public health in groups of populous districts. 
It was intended that all the more densely-populated districts should be 
placed under the supervision of medical officers, but up to the present they 
have been appointed in three areas only, viz., the Metropolitan district; 
the Hunter River districts, which include Newcastle; and the Broken Hill 
district. Outside these areas expert advice may be obtained from medical 
officers attached to the central staff of the Public Health Department, who 
visit localities when required. In every town a local medical practitioner 
is appointed as a Government medical officer for the purpose of attending 
to Government medical work, e.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, ete.; they 
have no regular duties or legal powers, and are paid in fees for services 
rendered. 

The Department of Publie Health, under the control of a Minister of the 
‘Crown, includes two branches, one directed by the Board of Health and the 
other by the Director-General of Public Health; their functions, though 
distinct, are closely co-ordinated, as they are served by the same staff, and 
the Director-General, who is a permanent salaried officer of the Govern- 
ment, is ex officio President of the Board. The Public Health Act provides 
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members, including four legally qualified medical practitioners, all being 
nominated by the Government. The Board is the executive and adminis- 
trative authority in connection with the health laws; it acts in an advisory 
capacity towards the Minister for Public Health and the Government, and 
exercises supervision over the manner in which local authorities carry on 
their public health functions. The Public Health Act provides that if a 
local authority neglects the performance of these duties they may be under- 
taken by the Board. 


Other Government Departments supervise measures in connection with. 
child welfare, assistance to public hospitals, and charitable relief; while a 
special department has been organised for the care of State children. 


Government Expenditure on Hospitals and Charitable Relief. 


The expenditure by the State on hospitals and charitable relief in 1919-20 
amounted to £1,880,248; of this amount, £103,768 was expended from the 
Public Works Account on buildings, ete., and £1,726,475 was from Con- 
solidated Revenue. 


The following statement shows the growth of expenditure in the five 
years ended 30th June, 1920:— 


Payments from— ; igie | 1917, | 19s, 1919, | 1920, 
= £ £ £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue ... v{ 872,501 946,418 983, 483 | 1,283,114 | 1,726,475: 
| 
Public Works Account adi 69,334 | 78,830 49,683 | 77,132 103,768 
= Penrose 1 ares aor ie 
{ 
Total A 


941,835 | 1,025,248 | 1,033,166 | 1,360,246 | 1,830,243 


_ The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on hospitals and charities 
includes the cost of maintenance of the State institutions, also subsidies 
granted to other institutions, on condition that an equal amount be raised 
by private contributions, and that the Government through approved officers 
have the right of recommending the admission of patients. 


The Government issties orders authorising the holders to secure reef 
from the institutions. During 1919 orders numbering 8,882 were granted, 
6,154 were to the Government asylums, 1,407 were to the Coast Hospital, 
and 550 were for outdoor treatment at hospitals; the balance were dis- 
tributed among other institutions. The total applications numbered 8,920, 
as compared with 9,885 in 1918. 

The expenditure on hospitals and charities during the last two years was 
greatly augmented by reason of expenses in connection with the influenza 
‘epidemic of 1919; large sums were expended in providing treatment for 
persons affected with the disease and in compe 
schools and businesses during the period of the 


Taking into account the subvention paid by the State Government to 
friendly societies, as well as the old-age and invalidity pensions and the 
maternity allowances provided by the Commonwealth Government, the 
expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on eleemosynary objects in New 
South Wales in 1919-20 amounted to £3,661,628, or £1 16s. 8d. per head. A 
classification of the items of expenditure during the las: two years is shown 
below in compurison with the expenditure tcn years earlier. Expenditure 
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in connection with the medical inspection of school children is not included, 
nor costs of administration, except in regard to the State Children Relief 


Department, the mental hospitals, and the protection of aborigines. 


' 1 
Head of Expenditure. 1909-10. 1918-19, 1919-20. 
£ £ - 

General Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 112,807 309,204 327,353 
Mental Hospitals ae ae hale oi 184,373 369,591 473,202 
Children’s Relief 101,083 196,436 264,252 
Government Asylums for the Infirm ot 81,655 112,520 146,633 
Destitate and Deserted, Sick and other ...| 29,526 42.307 140,922 
Aborigines’ Protection ie 7 veel 15,256 17,673 21,072 
‘Charitable Societies 5,788 3,763 4,128 
Subvention to Friendly Societies 14 32,530 33,000 
Expenses of Influenza Pideme bids 218,892. 328,944 
Miscellaneous i fon 875 13,328 19,239 
State | 881,377 1,315,644 1,759,475. 
Old-age and Invalidity Pensions 24 695,632* 1,450,999 1,657,603 
Masernity Allowances... wee _ 248,885 244,545 
Commonwenleh 695,632* | 1,699,884 } 1,902,148 
Total Bh was ~ 18975009 3,015,528 3,661,623 
Per head of Population— a ds £5. d. £ a d. 
State. ee uae sis atte wi O 8 1 .013 8 O17 7 
Commonwealth 0 711 017 7 019 1 
Total sos a £ 016 0 111 38 116 8 


* Includes £131,765 paid by State, 


The expenditure in 1919-20 was nearly three times the amount spent ter 
years previously$ the cost to the State per head of population increased fron: 
8s. ld. to 17s: 7d., notwithstanding the transfer to the Commonwealth of 
the charges in respect of invalidity pensions. 


TREATMENT OF SICKNESS. | 


Tustitutions for the treatment of sickness and disease include’ private 
hospitals, which are owned entirely by private persons and conducted as 
business enterprises; public hospitals maintained by the State or conducted 
by charitable organisations; and mental hospitals conducted by the State 
or under license, for the treatment of persons with mental or nervous ail- 
ments. 

The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 

sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease; medical 
practitioners, dentists, and pharmacists are required to register with a board 
established for each profession under statutory authority. Members of the 
nursing profession are certificated by the Australasian Trained Nurses’ 
Association, though the organisation has no legal status as to supervision. 
‘At the end of the year 1920 there were on the registers 2,812 medical 
practitioners, 1,723 dentists, 1,824 pharmacists, and 876 other’ persons 
licensed to sell poisons, and 3,617 nurses, viz., 2,266 general. nurses, 1,314 
obstetric, and 87 mental. 
“ The State subsidises medical practitioners in outlying bush Settle- 
ments, with.a view to encouraging them to practisé in these sparsely- 
populated localities; usually the Government arranges to contribute an 
amount necessary to bring their earnings to a certain sum. 
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Private Hospitals. 


A private hospital may not be conducted except under license in a¢cord- 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908; the licenses are issued annually 
by the Minister for Public Health on the recommendation of the Board 
of Health, and it is prescribed that every private hospital must be under the 
direct control of a person approved by the Board. licensees are required 
to comply with regulations as to structure, management, and inspection. 


In 1920 the private hospitals numbered 560; viz., 191 in the metropolitan 
district and 369 in the country. Particulars as to the classification of the 
hospitals and the accommodation are shown in the following statement :— 


Classification. | Accommodation, 
District, Medical, ai 
Surgical, | Medical | pying- | mopar, | 1 t03 | 4 t010 /11 to 24] Over 
igmein Surgical. in, | Beds. | Beds, Beds. Beds. 
| | i-. 4 | 
Sydney... ww 48K Eso} 192 69| 64! 25 | 33 
i | 
Country .. 0.0. | 1290 | 5 225) 369) 149) 171 | 45 4 
| ne 
Total 137 29 354 | 560 | 218 | 235; 70 37 
‘ | 
| 


Public Hospitals. 


Public hospitals embrace all institutions for the care of the sick, except 
those owned and maintained entirely by private persons. There are four 
State institutions, viz., the Coast Hospital and the Lady Edeline Hospital] 
for Babies in the Metropolitan district; and the David Berry Hospital and 
the Waterfall Hospital for Consumptives in the country districts. In 
addition there are hospitals attached to State asylums, of which particulars 
are not included in the following tables, but are shown separately on a later 
page. The other public hospitals, with five exceptions, receive financial aid 
from the public revenue; some are conducted by religious organisations. 


The Public Hospitals Act of 1898, as amended in 100, defines the pro- 
cedure in the election of officers, and in matters relating to the property of 
the public hospitals to which the provisions of these Acts have been extended. 
Every public hospital under its jurisdiction is managed by a committee 
elected annually by the persons who contribute to its funds. 


There were in New South Wales, at the end of 1919, 157 general public 
hospitals for the treatment of the sick, of which 26 were in the Metropolitan 
area, and 181 in country districts. The accommodation comprised 7,500 
beds (including 715 in the open air), viz. in the Metropolitan hospi- 
tals, 3,462, or an average of 133 per hospital; and in country districts, 
4,088, or an average of 31 per hospital. The cubic capacity of Metro-' 
politan hospitals was an avcrage of 1,140 cubic fect per bed; in the country 
hospitals the average was 1,201 cubic feet; the average for New South Wales 
being 1,173 cubic feet per bed. The average daily number of patients was 
2,612 in ell the Metropolitan hospitals, and 2,347 in the country. 
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The following statement shows the extent to which the general hospital 
services have increased since 1901:— 


1901. 1911, 1919, 
Particulars. | 
Bt ag Country. Soak Country. cata: Country. 
| 
Hospitals ... 15 | 108 21 120 26 131 
Beds, including those in “open ai air 1,453 1,938 | 2,113 2,976 3,462 | 4,038 
Indoor patients .., aes ..| 16,919 | 16,093 | 29,610 | 26,954 | 45,349 | 41,535 
Outdoor patiente ... sie | 72,645 | 7,614 | 104,466 | 11,880 | 150,645 | 22,773 
Average daily number of patients 2,045 3,302 4,959 
Indoor patients per 1,000 of mean 
population F 24°] 34°0 44:2 
Average annual cost per occu: 
pied bed ee «| £72 128. 11d. £85 18s. 9d. £133 14s. 


The number of indoor patients is exclusive of those treated in Government 
asylum hospitals, and the outdoor patients are exclusive of 4,848 and 3,483 
patients treated at the Dental Hospital during the years 1911 and 1919 
respectively. 


The following statement shows the medical and nursing staffs attached 
to public hospitals during 1919 :— 


| Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals. | & ak 
i ; . lifled N Ward 
| Honorary. | Salvia, | uetitet | ureee [artmmen.£| otal 
| 
Metropolitan + | 400 | j 644 | 566 84 1,294 
Country i 246 | 136 a 578 376 72 1,026 
Total... | 646 7 | 1222 | 942 156 2,320 


i 
{ 


During the year 86,884 persons were under treatment as indoor patients, 
45,349 in Metropolitan, and 41,535 in country hospitals, and the number 
remaining in hospitals at the close of the year was 4,657 (2,544 males and 
2,113 females). These figures include transfers, and represent the aggre- 
gate of tle number of cases treated at each hospital; cases admitted more 
than once during the year are counted each time admitted. 


The following statement shows the number of indoor patients treated, 
aud the discharges and deaths during the past five years :— 


Year. ec eee | Discharges. Deaths. patents ‘ he 
1915 73,183 64,088 4,788 4,307 
1916 75,856 66,642 5,027 4,187 
1917 76,660 67,890 4,627 4,143 
1918 77,2538 68,215 4,818 4,220 
1919 86,884 75,603 6,624 4,657 


The increase in the number of patients treated has been steady, and has 
been more rapid than the growth of population, the proportion of the popu- 
lation treated mm hospitals having risen gradually from 28 per 1,000 in 1906. 
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to 44 per 1,000 in 1919. The increase does not indicate a larger degree of 
sickness in the community, but is due principally to a wider knowledge con- 
cerning the benefits to be derived from expert treatment which is provided 
in the hospitals; also the increased cost of home-nursing and the scarcity 
of domestic labour probably cause more patients to go to hospitals for 
treatment. 

During 1919 176,901 persons were treated as outdoor patients of the 
general hospitals, viz., 154,128 at Metropolitan hospitals, including 3,483 at 
the Dental Hospital, and 22,773 at country hospitals. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the public 
hospitals in the year 1919; the expenditure in connection with the insti- 
tutions controlled entirely by the Government has been included :— 


Items. Metropolitan. Country. New South Wales, 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
State Aid.. . wis aa 197,445 188,871 386,316 
Subscriptions and Donations ... ae 113,322 129,912 243,234 
Contributions by Patients eat oe 45,066 50,615 95.681 
Miscellaneous... : sa iy 38,251 12,423 50,874 
{ 
ee pee eae 
Total Receipts ... £ 394,084 | 382,021 776,105 
Expenditure— 
Buildings and Repairs .., get aa 68,760 63,829 | 132,589 
Salaries and Wages... aaa se 157,460 131,419 | 288,879 
Provisions, Stores, etc.. ise aes 172,689 157,968 330, 657 
Miscellaneous... ie sis Be 40,648 24,822 | 65,470 
Total Expenditure... £| 439,557 378,038 817,595 


According to the hospital accounts the total amount of State aid reecived 
by the hospitals in the Metropolitan area in 1919 was £197,445, and by the. 
country hospitals £188,871. The total for the State was £386,316, com- 
prising special grants amounting to £65,796 to Metropolitan and £68,304 to 
country hospitals; and subsidies, £131,649 to Metropolitan and £120,567 to 
country institutions. 

These amounts do not include the expenditure in connection with the 
treatment of sick persons in the State asylums for the infirm, as it is not 
practicable to separate the expenditure incurred in the treatment of sick- 
ness from the expenses in respect of the ordinary functions of the asylums. 

The revenue and expenditure of public hospitals at intervals since 1901 
are shown below :— 


Revenue. ; Expenditure, 
i = 
3 aes 
| ga aa 3 bod 
d og on a Bon 
= BS pa is amo ry 
Year,| “3 23 28 Fs 4 ge | ahs FA 4 
o as nD g 3 ae o Ag ~ 
a=) ES ee s ° 2 =o SS a s 
° at 3S i ok HR oO pe 
ks ZA Ay Ss i isi oG agen 5 il 
an sy Es | gh aa 
| ee 2 2 5 Risa 
y Ra oS 1 A. Ba 
eal i é 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 


1901 | 91,363 | 50,939 | 23,698 | 16,727 | 182,727 7,854 | 141,399 | 17,865 | 176,118 
1906 | 109,296 | $5,421 | 31,525 | 16,617 | 242,859 | 26,815 | 179,431 | 18,666 ; 224,912 
1911 | 159,147 | 131,244 | 50,099 | 22,867 | 363,357 | 59,902 | 263,037 |34,877| 348,816 
1916 | 285,385 | 163,018 | 85,551 | 24,981 | 558,935 | 80,182 | 433,339 | 87,546 | 551.0 67 
1917 | 296,861 | 174,805 | $1.336 |27,983 | 590,935 | 85,997 |473,148 | 43,496 | 602,641 
1918 | 318,201 243, 892 | G7,431 | 52,528 |'712,192 | 97,930 | 534,407 | 54,324] 68F,661 
1919 386,316 | 243, 234 95,681 peuees !776,105 ee 589 | 619,536 | 65,470; 817,595 


ood 
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Of the total revenue, State aid represents about 50 per cent., contributions 
by patients 12 per cent., and subscriptions and. donations 31 per cent. The 
expenditure per head of population increased from 2s. 7d. in 1901 to 8s. 4d. 
in 1919. 


The balances of the funds of the honctials as at the beginning and end of 
the year 1919 are shown in the following statement :— 


Current Avcount. Invested Funds, 
Hospitals, 
At ist Jau., | At Bist Dec., “Abist Jan, | At Bist Dee, 
1919. H 1919. 1919. 1019. 
| | ae mi a= 
£ | £ £ £ 
Metropolis seal( — 118,129 |( — 147,166 156,667 146,231 
Country _ va 20,053 | 27,929 104,947 101,054 
I Se 
Total —...| (—) 92,076 |(-+)119,237 261,614 | 247,285 
J J 


(—) Indicates debit balance. 


During the year 1919 the debit, balance of the current accounts increased 
by £27,161, and the invested funds decreased by £14,329. Under the exist- 
ing method of financing hospitals by unorganised charity and supplementary 
grants from the public revenue there is increasing difficulty in meeting 
obligations, The Government propose to introduce a new policy. Legis- 
lation will be passed to authorise the hospital committees to collect from 
employers and employees weekly contributions towards the upkeep of the 
hospitals, which, with proportional grants from the State, will ensure a 
regular source of revenue; and State aid towards the crection of new build- 
ings will be limited to one-third of the cost, and the residents of the district 
to be served by the institution will be required to provide two-thirds. 


The average annual cost of maintenance per patient in 151 public hospitals 
during 1919 was £133 14s.; the average is calculated on the average daily 
number of patients, and is exclusive of cost of buildings, repairs, outdoor 
treatment, and district nursing. Particulars as to six hospitals are not 
included, viz., the Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, a privately- 
endowed institution of which the information is not available, the Dental 
Hospital, and 4 country institutions in which no patients were treated 
during the year. 


Average Number | Average Annual Cost per Sens Bed. 
epee ane ae Provisions, yee Miscel- 7 
sere A | Wages, Brovisi ke | la veoug. Total. 
£ £ ' £ | £ 
Unier 1 7 +} 51583 | 333°57 10314 954-54 
lito 3 9 | 186-93 | 14985 ; 238) | 35467 
AB 378 25 ll | 133 45 100-45 25°36 264°236 
5 lp 37 | 83-45 868, 17°94 | 19007 
10, 5) 17, 70-09 7443, 14:99 159-5L 
15 4, 20 16 BURL 63°29 8-51 128-64 
2) ,, 2) tL 41-05 59-73 S75 | 
25 4, 30 3 (B54 54-26 TST 
é B94, BI, x 36:03 | 58 94 TT 
3 ,, 45 3 43:10 | 60°89 5°56 
40 ,, 190 19 B65 |. 49-56 10°42 9%*83 
Over” 10) lo | 65°22 63°89 1408 | 145-19 
Total... 151 | 57-27 | 63.90 1233 13370 
\ i ! 
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The average cost of maintenance declines as the average daily number 
of patients rises up to 30, then it appears to increase in hospitals with 30 to 
40 patients; but the average cost is lowest in hospitals with 40 to 100. 
Where the average daily number of patients is more than 100, the average 
cost per occupied bed is greater than in any other group of hospitals in 
which more than 15 patients are treated daily. 


Convalescent Hospitals. 


Two State Convalescent Hospitals have been established—Denistone 
House, at Eastwood, for men; and the Strickland Convalescent Home, for 
women, Carrara, Rose Bay. These institutions receive persons who are 
convalescing from serious illness, and thereby accommodation is made avail- 
able for urgent cases at the Metropolitan public hospitals. During 1919 
the number of persons treated was 123 men and 227 women; 17 men and 
14 women remained in the institutions at the end of the year. During 
four months of the year these hospitals were used as influenza hospitals 
exclusively. 


At the Carrington Centennial Convalescent Hospital, Camden, patients 
from the Metropolitan district are accommodated for rest and change in 
the bracing climate of the southern highlands; the hospital is subsidised 
by the Government. The Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, Parra- 
matta River, is privately endowed. 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, 


Measures for the treatment and prevention ‘of infectious diseases are 
taken under the authority of the Public Health Act. Cases of such diseases 
as leprosy, bubonie plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, must be notified to the Board 
of Health; no case of typhus, yellow fever, or cholera has occurred in New 
‘South Wales, and bubonic plague is practically non-existent. Cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis must be notified in certain areas, viz., the Metro- 
politan and Hunter River districts, in the Katoomba Municipality, and in 
the Blue Mountains shire. Acute malarial fever was proclaimed a notifiable 
disease on 17th March, 1915, in order to prevent its spread amongst the 
population by soldiers returning from service in the tropics; the proclama- 
tion was revoked in November, 1919. 

Where necessary, special provision is made for the isolation of infectious 
eases. In the Metropolis the majority are treated at the Quarantine Station, 
or at the Coast Hospital; country cases are accommodated in special wards 
of the local hospitals. 


The cases of infectious diseases notified during 1919 were as follow:— , 


Sanitary District. 
ats Other fe 
ae Metro- Hunter Districts. ibid 

politan. River. 
‘Typhoid Fever ete re 335 7 446 857 
‘Scarlet Fever... bas wee 424 V7 518 959 
Diphtheria ... Sas wae 988 283 1,555 2,826 
Infantile Paralysis ... eee 8 ay oa 8 
Acute Malarial Fever re 32 1 2 35 
Cerebro-spinal ee Bey 14 5 9 28 
‘Tuberculosis ... mA a 862 64 176 1,102 
Leprosy . 2 3 tes 1 4 
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In comparison with the previous year there was a decrease in 1919 in 
the notifications of all these diseases except typhoid fever, acute malarial 
fever, and leprosy, which showed increases of 47, 24, and 8 cases respectively. 


Leprosy. 


Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, which 
was opened for the admission of patients in 1883, though statutory pro- 
vision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of lepers 
was not made until 1890. During 1919 four persons were admitted, 2 died, 
and 2 were discharged, leaving 24—19 males and 5 females—in the lazaret 
at 31st Deceinber, 1919. The birthplaces of the inmates of European descent 
were New South Wales, 8; Victoria, 1; England, 3; Ireland, 1; Germany, 1; 
and Greece, 1. There were 9 coloured inmates; 2 were born in China, 4 in the 
Pacific Islands, 1 each in Syria and Java, and one is an Australian aboriginal. 
The cost of management was £3,307, or an average of £188 4s. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis. 


A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis has been 
effected since the enactment of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the | 
Pure Food Act of 1908, and other legislation for the protection of the food 
supply from insanitary conditions, but the fact, ag shown in the chapter 
Vital Statistics, that nearly 7 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales 
are caused by tuberculosis, demonstrates the necessity for furtrer drastic 
measures to prevent the spread of the disease. 

In July, 1912, an Advisory Board was appointed to assist the Govern- 
ment in matters relating to the treatment of tuberculous diseases. This 
Board is composed of medical practitioners representing the University, 
the hospitals, the Government Medical Service, the general practitioners, 
and the various branches of medical science, medicine, surgery, pathology, 
State medicine, and diseases of women and children, also a veterinary 
scientist. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis was proclaimed as notifiable in the Metropolitan 
and Newcastle districts in 1915 and in the Blue Mountains tourist district 
in 1916. The Board of Health may prohibit affected persons from working 
in connection with preparation or packing of food. 

Cases of tuberculosis may receive treatment of a temporary character at . 
the general hospitals, and there are special institutions, such as the State 
Hospital at Waterfall, the Queen Victoria Homes for Consumptives at 
Wentworth Falls and Thirlmere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazel- 
brook, as well as various private hospitals; tuberculous cases are received 
also at the Sacred Heart Hospice for the Dying, Sydney. At the hospitals 
attached to the State asylums at Lidcombe and Newington, accommodation 
is reserved for a limited number of tuberculosis patients, and arrangements 
have been made with the Government of South Australia to provide sana- 
torium treatment in that State for patients from Broken Hill. Five homes 
have been established for the treatment of returned soldiers affected with 
tuberculosis. 

The Waterfall Hospital was established in 1909 for the treatment of 
persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. There are 408 beds, of 
which 92 are in the open air; 565 males and 223 females were accorded 
hospital treatment during 1919. The expenditure during the year was 
£22,568; the average cost of treatment, excluding buildings, repairs, etc., 
was £67 15s. 10d. per occupied bed. 

The National Association for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption 
opened the first Anti-tuberculosis Dispensary in Sydney in 1912. The dis- 
pensary system is being extended with the co-operation and financial assist- 
ance of the Government; throat and chest dispensaries have been established 
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in connection with three Metropolitan hospitals, and at Newcastle: Medical 
advice is given to patients, and nurses are employed to visit their homes and 
instruct the inmates in precautionary measures to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 


Venereal Diseases. 


‘The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which prescribes that all persons suffering from such 
diseases must place themselves under treatment by a qualified medical 
practitioner. 

Clinies for the treatment of venerea] diseases have been established, at 
two of the Metropolitan public hospitals, aud all public hospitals afe re- 
quired to provide free treatment, drugs and instruments being supplied by 
the Government. Special wards for these cases have been opened at the 
Newington and Liverpool State Asylum Hospitals. Prisoners suffering from 
venereal diseases are detained for treatment in lock hospitals under the 
Prisoners Detention Act. Particulars are given in the chapter relating to 
Police and Prison services. 


Other Notifiable Diseases. 


Infant paralysis—acute anterior poliomyelitis—was made notifiable 
in New South Wales from 1st January, 1912; there were 8 notifications in 
1919, as compared with 50 in the previous year. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis was proclaimed a notifiable disease on 11th 
October, 1915, when an outbreak occurred in a military encampment and 
spread to some extent amongst the civil population. The notifications in 
1919 numbered 28, or 92 less than in the previous year. 


MentaL Hospitas. 


The hospitals for the treatment of mental patients are under the 
control of the Inspector-Genecral for the Insane, who is empowered to 
inspect hospitals, reception-houses, wards, and private institutions in 
which mental patients are treated. Persons with mental disease may ‘be 
admitted to an institution if certified of unsound mind by two qualified 
medical practitioners, either at the request of relatives or upon the 
order of two Justices of the Peace. 

The businezs affairs of mental patients are managed by the Master in 
Lunacy, who in Deceriber, 1919, controlled trust funds amounting to 
£349,048, 

Private institutions must obtain a Leense before receiving mental 
patients; licenses may be granted also for the reception of a single 
patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take charge for 
profit of a person of unsound mind. 

The institutions for the treatment of persons certified as of unsound 
mind consist of nine Governmeut hospitals, in addition to a hospital for 
criminal insane at Parramatta, and three private licensed institutions at 
Tempe, Ryde, and Turramurra; for patients from the Broken Hill Dis- 
trict of New South Wales, accommodation is provided in a hospital in 
South Australia. ; 

The medical staff of the hospitals and licensed houses numbered 23, the 
nursing staff and attendants numbered 626 men and 501 women, and the 
average daily number of patients resident, excluding patients on leave, was 
7,143, comprising 4,216 males and 2,927 females. 
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._ At the end of the year 1919 there were in the New South Wales hospitals 
7,047 patients—4,148 males and 2,899 females; in the South Australian 
hospitals the patients from New South Wales numbered 23 men and 28 
women ; in addition there were 188 men and 309 women on leave from 

various institutions, making a total number of 7,595 under official, cogni- 
sance—4,859 males and 3,236 females. 


In the following table is stated the number of mental patients under 
official notice at the close of each year, with the proportion per 1,000 of 
the population at intervals since 1881 :— 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 

Year. : 7 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. _Fotal. 
+ 

1881 1,354 726 2,080 3°16 2°06 2°66 
1891 1,912 1,222 3,134 3°04 | 2:29 2°70 
1901 2,684 1,804 4,488 | 3°72 275 3-26 
1911 3,810 2,573 6,383 | 4°30 3°19 3°77 
1916 4,264 3,020 7,284 4°62 3°23 3°92 
1917 4,339 3,048 7,387 4°64 3°26 391 
1918 4,416 3,212 7,628 4°62 3°30 3°96 
1919 4,359 8,236 7,595 4°32 3°27 3°80 


From these figures it appears that generally the proportion of patients 
treated in the mental hospitals is increasing. The slight decrease in 
1919 must not be taken as an indication that the incidence of insanity 
in the community is declining,:as the admissions in that year were the 
highest on record, but the decrease is due to the influenza epidemic, 
which was responsible for a large number of deaths in the mental insti- 
tutions. To ascertain the general insanity rate it would be necessary 
to consider the extent to which patients are treated in private houses, 
and the proportion of persons whose mental condition, while not calling 
for certification, might be relieved by treatment. 


The influx of insane persons is restricted by legislation, which renders 
the owner, charterer, agent, or master of a vessel liable for the main- 
tenance of any insane person landed in the State. In 1919 16 insane 
patients were received from places beyond the State, 15 being discharged 
after a few days’ treatment at the Reception House, and 1 admitted to ~ 
a mental hospital. 


The numbers of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals during 
the last five years are shown below :— 


Admissions. Re-admissions. 
Year. a a i os 
Males. Females, | Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1915 685 435 | 1,120 124 102 226 
1916 | TAT 477 1,224 109 93 202 
1917 710 | 393 | 1,103 109 98 207 
1918 670 493 | 1,163 150 145 295 
1919 726 56) | 1,286 104 94 198 
} I 
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Of the admissions in 1919, natives of New ‘South Wales numbered 875, 
England 216, Ireland 70, Scotland 57, other British countries, 206, 
foreign countries 60. 

During 1919 the number of patients who died in the mental hospitals 
was 798, or 11°2 per cent. of the average number resident; 555 persons, 
or 7°8 per cent. were discharged as recovered, and -159, or 2°2 per cent., 
as relieved. The death-rate is usually between 7 and 8 per cent. 

The records of persons admitted during 1919 show that among the 
exciting causes of insanity intemperance in drink is most prominent, par- 
ticularly among men; among predisposing causes the most important are 
congenital defects, hereditary influence, and old age. 

The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
hospitals during the year 1919 was 21s. 2d. per patient, of which the 
State paid 18s. 24d., the balance being derived from private contribu- 
tions. The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient 
from 1$15 to 1919 :— 


| Annual Cost of Maintenance of Patient per week. 

s Cost of | 
Year, = Mainten- | paid 

; ft ive | 

i Patients. To State. Gontributions, Total. 

= r ; St 

£ a. d. a od. | a. di 

1915 268,795 13 08 29 15 98 
1916 | 306,569 14 74 2 9% 17 58 
1917 311,757 14 9% 210 | 17 7% 
1918 335,559 15 2 103 18 4% 
1919. 391,517 18 24 2113 21 2 


The increase in the cost of maintenance is due mainly to benefits con- 
ferred on the staff, such as increased remuneration, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act insurance, and to the higher cost of commodities. In 1919 the 
cost of 65 voluntary patients is included. 


Reception houses have been established at Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Kenmore, where affected persons are placed under observation, and 
treatment is provided for attacks of short duration, and for alcoholic 
cases which have developed mental symptoms. The number of patients 
under care during 1919 was 1,714; 1,030 were transferred to mental 
hospitals, and 658 were discharged as recovered or relieved. 

There is a small State hospital adjoining the Reception House at 
Sydney, for the treatment of uncertificated patients in the earlier and 
curable stages of mental diseases. Accommodation is provided for 20 
male patients; and during 1919 the number treated was 109; 92 were 
discharged, and 16 remained at the end of the year. 

Provision is made also in the State mental hospitals for the admission 
‘of persons who submit themselves voluntarily for treatment, and a new 
hospital was opened recently for voluntary patients with incipient mental 
‘and nervous affections. Thus expert treatment may be obtained by per- 
sons whose condition does not warrant certification as insane or compulsory 
detention. 


Dear-Mutism AND BLINDNESS. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1911, was 640, equivalent to one person in every 2,573 of the 
population. 
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The rate at ages 10 to 20 is the highest; whereas, since deaf-mutism is an 
affliction of childhood, it is reasonable to expect that the rates below those 
ages would be the highest. ‘The anomaly probably arises fréin the unwill- 
ingness of parents to make known this infirmity in their children. 


Excluding children under 10, the rate declines more or less regularly as 
the age advances. At all ages over 80 the female rate is higher than the 
male, 


The number of persons afflicted with blindness at the census of 1911 was 
1,011; this is equivalent to one person in every 1,629. The higher proportion 
which exists among males is probably due to the greater risk of accident to 
which they are exposed. 


Among both sexes the rate increases from the lowest tv the highest ages, 
and rapidly after age 60. Practically at all ages the male rate is higher 
than the female. The majority of young persons afflicted with blindness 
were probably so at birth or soon after. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb aud the blind are under- 
taken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for the 
Deat and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government subsidy 
aud partly by public subcriptions; special educational courses are provided, 
the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. The Sydney Indus- 
trial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind. and provides 
industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. Hommes for the 
blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and a free circu- 
lating library ot embossed books is provided. Denominational institutions 
for the instruction of deaf mutes are conducted at Waratah and Westmead, 
and one for blind girls at Liverpool. 


“Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 


CHILD WELFARE. 


The measures adopted in New South Wales to promote the welfare of 
children fall within three classes, viz., those relating to the preservation of 
jufant life. to the care and maintenance of neglected, destitute, or defective 
children, and to the reformation of delinquent children. 


Legislation. 


The State Children Relief Act, 1901, which consolidated Acts of 1881 
and 1896, relates to State wards; it provides for the establishment of the 
State Children Relief Beard to direct a system of boarding-out the children, 
and to provide special treatment when necessary, also to afford assistance 
for the maintenance of children of widows and deserted wives. 7 


The Children Protection Act, 1902, regulates the adoption, nursing, and 
maintenance of children under 8 years of age who are placed in foster- 
homes by private persons; it provides also for the inspection of maternity 
hospitals, and for the protection from neglect or ill-treatment of boys under 
14 years of age and girls under 16 years, and prohibits the employment of 
children in unsuitable occupations. 


The Infant Protection Act of 1904 provides for the supervision of insti- 
tutions used for the care of children under 7 years of age, and for the 
determination of claims for maintenance in respect of illegitimate children. 
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The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Acts of 1905, amended 
in 1913, deals with the protection and control of neglected and uncontrollable 
children and juvenile offenders; under its provisions the Children’s Courta 
have been established, of which particulars are given in the chapter on Law 
Courts. These Acts provide also for the establishment of industrial schools 

‘and reformatories, and of-shelters for the temporary detention of children, 
and for the licensing of children engaged in street-trading. 


The Deserted Wives and Children Acts of 1901 and 1913 relate to the 
maintenance of wives and legitimate children; any person failing to comply 
with an order to contribute towards their maintenance may be committed 
to prison, and his earnings there are applied to the satisfaction of the order. 


The Notification of Births Act of 1915, which is operative in the districts 
.of Sydney and Newcastle, requires that the birth of a child must be noti- 
-fied to the Health authorities within thirty-six hours. By this law, cases 
in which advice or assistance is needed are brought under cognisance at the 
stage when measures to safeguard the health of infants are most etiicacious. 
A Federal law. passed in 1912 authorises the payment of a maternity allow- 
ance of £5 to mothers of children born in Australia. 


The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act of 1903 restricts the use of tobacco: 
by juveniles; the Liquor Act prohibits the supply of intoxicating liquor to 
young children, or their entry to the bar of licensed premises. Conditions 
of child labour and of apprenticeship are regulated by laws which have been 

discussed in the chapters relating to the Manufacturing Industry and to 
Employment. The Public Instruction Act requires the regular attendance 
at school of all children between the ages of 7. and 14 years. The Testator’s 
Family Maintenauce and Guardianship of Infants Act, 1916, assures to the 
family of a testator maintenance from the estate, and regulates the guardian- 
ship of infants. ; 

An Act was passed in 1919 to incorporate the Royal Society for the Welfare 
of Mothers and Babies, which had been established under the egis of the 
Government in the previous year, with the object of co-ordinating all 
measures for the welfare of mothers and babies. The main objects of the 
Society are the saving of baby life, the amelioration of the conditions of 
‘life of children up to school age, and the ensuring of proper nursing and 
health conditions of mothers before and after childbirth. 


Preservation of Infant Life. 

Amelioration of the conditions of infant life has become the subject of 
widespread attention as the result of the recognition of the fact that the 
greatest improvement can be effected in the initial stages of life with far- 
reaching results concerning the social and econcmic welfare of the com- 
munity. In New South Wales there has been a lack of co-ordination, but 
steps are being taken to secure a systematic organisation of all public and 
private effort in this direction. 

Facts relating to infant mortality, as:sshown in the chapter on Vital Statis- 
tics, indicate that a large proportion of the deaths are due to preventable 
causes, and in 1904, with the object of reducing the wastage, the Sydney 
Municipal Council inaugurated a movement for the instruction of mothers 
in hygiene, and appointed a trained nurse inspector to visit the homes of 
newly-born infants. Since 1904 there has been a marked improvement in 
the infantile mortality rate. 


In 1914 Baby Clinics were established by the Government, the first being in 
the Metropolitan area, where the organisation had been commenced by private 
effort; subsequently clinics were opened in other industrial centres. A staff 
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‘of nurses and an ‘honorary medical officer are attached to each clinic; the 
nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene,.and make arrangements for medical 
treatment of mothers and children when necessary. During 1920 there were 
twenty-three clinics -in operation; the attendances numbered: 117,000,-and the 
nurses paid 32,000 visits to cases within the area served by the clinics; these 
figures show that there has been substantial progress since the previous year 
when there were 92,500-attendances and 24,800 visits by nurses. In August, 
1921, the number of clinics in operation was 81, viz., Metropolitan 19, 
Newcastle 5, Maitland.3, and Broken Hill 4. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children has estab- 
lished a welfare training school for nurses, and in this institution trained 
nurses may receive a post-graduate course in infant hygiene, and women not 
holding nurses certificates may be trained as nurses of children in private 
homes. The Society is establishing two welfare centres in the Metropolis, 
each with accommodation for a baby clinic, day nursery, kindergarten, play- 
ground, and milk and ice depét. 


In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association afford assistance to mothers and advise them as to the feeding 
‘and treatment of children, 


The Day Nursery Association maintains three day nurseries in the city 
for the benefit of working xnothers, who may leave their children at the 
" nurseries during the day; food, clothing, and medical advice are provided, 
also kindergarten tuition, and during 1920 the daily average number under 
‘care was over a hundred. 


Institutions for Mothers and Children. 


The State has established six maternity homes and hostels in the Metro- 
politan district and a hospital for the treatment of children suffering from 
gastro-enteritis and other diseases peculiar to infancy. Other establish- 
ments, including several hospitals for women, are maintained by public aub- 
scriptions and donations, with the assistance of grants from public revenue, 
and by religious and other private organisations. The Sydney Benevolent 
Society, which was founded in 1813 for the purpose of dispensing charitable 
relief, controls a hospital for women with 180 beds, a hospital for sick. chil- 
dren with 55 beds, and a welfare house for homeless children and found- 
lings; State subsidies and public contributions are the main sources of the 
Society’s revenue, 


Sick children are treated in all the general public hospitals, one containing 
200 beds being devoted eutirely to their care. 

The homes for infants, licensed under the Infant Protection Act, are , 
classified in two groups, viz., those for six children or more, being mainly 
charitable institutions, supported by voluntary subscriptions, and those for 
the reception of less than six children, being generally private dwellings. In 
1920 there were 24 licensed institutions with 579 inmates under seven 
years of age, and 73 private dwellings were registered. 


Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth came into operation 
on 10th October, 1912; it provides for the payment of a sum of £5 in respect 
of births occurring in Australia. The allowance is payable'to the mother 
upon notification within three months after the date of the birth; payments 
are niade in respect of still-born children if they are viable, but one allowance 
only is payable in the case of plural births. Women who are Agiatics or 
aboriginal natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands are not entitled to 
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allowances. The following statement shows the number of claims passed for 
payment in New South Wales in each year up to 31st December, 1920, in 
comparison with the number of confinements :— 


Maternity Allowances. 
Confinements, | -— 

Year, ence eel! | Claims pasted for heroin 

l £ 
1912, from 10th October ... 13,304 5,604 28,620 
913... Ned? tees 61,587 51,564 | 257,820 
1914 ,.. ae ee Wet 53,042 53,690 | 268,450 
1915... foes tes ia 52,280 52,028 | 260,140 
1916 ... is, | cies “eel BLSll | 51,992 =: 259,960 
1917 ... sce sas wh: 51,834, 52,600 263,000 
1918 ... bic. tah a 50,149 50,320 | 251,600 
1919 ... ait bea eat 47,990, 48,510 | 242,550 
1920 ... it vb Ry 53,365 54,710 | 273,550 

| eet : ee & 

Total .. ..., += 425,065 = 421,018 = 2, 103,090 


During the first three months after the commencement of the Act the 
number of claims was less than half the number of confiriements; at that 
time the provisions of the Act were not widely know, and many births were 
not registered until the period of sixty days allowed under the Registration 
Act had almost expired. Now, however, as a result of the maternity allow- 
ance, it hag become customary to register births within a week, and it is 
apparent that all classes of the comniunity, not only those in needy circum- 
stances, claim the benefit provided by the Act. In six out of the last eight 
years the number of claims passed for payment exceeds the number of con- 
finements; this is due mainly to the fact that still-births are not included 
in the number of confinements, though allowances may be made in respect 
of those of viable children. 


Neglected, Destitute, and Defective Children. 


In New South Wales the treatment of neglected and destitute children 
has been developed along the lines of the boarding-out system, aud it is an 
accepted principle that when it is necessary for the State to interfere with 
the conditions of family life in the children’s interests, the children should 
be reared in the natural surroundings of a home; therefore treatment in 
institutions is restricted to special cases. 


When the boarding-out system was inaugurated in 1881 a special Goverr- 
ment Department was organised for the purpose of supervising the system, 
and control was vested in the State Children Relief Board. The Board is 
appointed by the Governor; membership is limited to nine persons, but the 
Act contains no proviso as to special qualifications of the members. ‘Che 
executive functions are conducted by a staff of salaried officers, including 
a number of inspectors, and at the present time the chief executive officer is 
president of the Board. 


The Department is subject to the direction of the Minister for Public 
Instruction, and the Board is the authority to direct the boarding-out of 
State children, to issue licenses for the reception of the children as boarders, 
to apprentice them, to arrange terms for their permanent adoption, or to 
restore them to parents and guardians. The Board is authorised also to pay 
contributions from public funds for the maintenance in their own homes 
of children of widows and deserted wives in necessitous circumstances; and 
it maintains cottage homes for the reception of sick or invalid children. 
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In addition to its functions under-the State Children Relief Act, the 
Board is charged with duties under other Acts relating to children, including 
inspection and supervision under the Children’s Protection Act of: children 
placed in private homes by their parents; licensing of private institutions 
under the Infant Protection Act, and the conduct of affiliation cases in 
the courts, the care of children committed to its care by the Children’s 
Courts and those released on probation; and the licensing of children 
engaged in street-trading or employed in theatres. 


Children under Supervision. 


The number of children under the supervision of the State Children 
Relief Board, classified in accordance with the statutory provisions under 
which they are controlled, is shown below. 

The total number of children under its supervision in terms of the various 
Acts at 5th April, 1921, was 22,252, as compared with 19,915 in the previous 
year :— 


i if 
Classification. | 1901-2, | 1911-19. | 1915-16. | 1918-19, | 1919-20. | 1920-27. 
! 
Boarded-out apart from their] 3,720| 4,677) 5,081! 4,581] 4,979| 5,403 
Mothers. | | 
Boarded-out with their Mothers...| 3,265 4,453 7,310 8,257 | 10,797 | 12,839 
Registered under Children’s Pro- Sis 559 693 : 431 855 294 
tection Act. | I % 
In Institutions Licensed under! ... | 265 | 500 | 429 | 465 579 
Infant Protection Act. | 
Engaged in Street-trading er 856 695 | 902 | 1,216] 1,058 
Employed in Theatres... ae aS 216 180 | 276 320 400 
Released on Probation ... ve] ae 1,148 1,566 2,278 1,783 1,679 
Total rx eae «| 6,985 | 12,172 | 16,025 | 17,154 | 19,915 | 22,252 
| i 


There are a number of institutions conducted by religious bodies and 
other organisations, in which destitute children are placed by their natural 
guardians in preference to boarding-out under the State system; the institu- 
tions receive a small number of children from the Children’s Courts. At 
the end of the year 1919, there were 2,557 children in these institutions, as 
shown in the following statement :— 


Institutions, Boys. Girls. Total. 

General Public ... oe | 189 | 148 337 
Church of England re sé] 68 | 164 232 
Roman Catholic... ies es 575 884 1,461 
Methodist ... 0 >... ron Si 9 | 39 48 
Presbyterian ia wes ee W755 | 108 283 
Salvation Army... aes ae WZ: 79 196 

\ : | 
Total ... vo) 1,183 | 1,424 2,557 


Tn a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of their children, 
but usually they are maintained by the organisations controlling the 
establishments. 


Expenditure of State Children Relicf Department. 

The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
April, 1921, on account of the services of the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment, was £390,652, of this amount, £109,963 represented the cost of main- 
tenance of children boarded-out apart from their parents, while allowances 
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to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their own children 
amounted to £223,583. Contributions by parents and relatives and repay- 
ments of maintenance allowance amounted to £7,718. 


The following statement shows the expenditure of the State Children 


| 


1918-19 73,680 108, 228 12,729 : 211,507 
1919-20 | 85,554 133,390 | 20,628 17,794 257,366 
1920-21 | 100,963 223,583 27.661 29,445 390,652 


— 
D> 
nm 
1 


7.670 | 203,837 
6,674 | 250,692 _ 
7713 || 382,939 


Boarding-out. Children's | 
i Protecti | ri 
i | corte | ettttn | nota | tore, teeth 
Jottag vision | otal xpenditure 
Near: State | Children Homes, of School |Expenditure. ec md os by k 
a : f Att : vernment. 
Miarde: Widows, ete. & St Juvenile: Revenue, : 
: i Offenders. 
: 7 \ t 
wea | 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
190] -02 43,010 | 19,262 3,371 | Ve 65,717 1,542 64,174 
1911-12 46,001 33,742 13,243 | 10,187 103, 173 4,361 | 98,812 
1915-16 57,996 76,989 11,599 10,047 156,631 6,357 150,274 
1916-17 64,378 79,405 17,892 | 12,828 174,503 | 5,880 168,623 
1917-18 63,534 89, 364 14,428 , 16,030 183,356 | 6,580 176,776 
| 


The increase in 1918-19 in the amount expended in connection with 
children boarded-out with their own mothers was caused by an increase 
first granted in that year in the rates of payment. 


State Wards. 


The State wards are boarded-out to persons deemed to be eligible after 
strict inquiry by the Board, the maximum number of children under the 
care of one guardian being three, except in cases of families comprising a 
greater number, brothers and sisters being placed usually in thé same home 
Preference is given to districts with favourable climatic conditions and with 
facilities for supervision by inspectors and for the education of the children: 

The supervision ig undertaken by salaried inspectors, whose efforts are 
supplemented by honorary officers. Women inspectors visit and inspect 
infants placed cut apart from their‘mothers; and all such infants in the 
Metropolitan area must be submitted to medical examination every fort- 
night during the first twelve months of life. 

In April, 1921, the number of children boarded with private families was 
5,403, including 3,118 boys and 2,285 girls; of this number 79 boys 
and 156 girls were maintained without subsidy from the State. The 
rate of payment for each child is 10s. per week, irrespective of age. 

The Board may arrange the permanent adoption of orphan children or 
of those surrendered for adoption; under this provision there were at 5th 
April, 1921, 111 boys and 157 girls. This iaw, however, does not prohibit 
the private arrangement of adoptions, and many are arranged without 
the cognisance of the Board. 

tate children requiring special treatment are accommodated in cottage 
homes; there are twelve at Mittagong, four in the Pennant Hills district, 
and one at Raymond Terrace. Five cottages are reserved for invalids, each 
accommodating from twenty to twenty-five children, in charge of a matron, 
who is responsible for the management of the home and the nursing of the 
children; four cottages are set apart for mentally-deficient children. Eight 
of the cottages at Mittagong are used for juvenile delinquents committed 
by the Children’s Courts. The nuniber of children in these homes at 5th 
April, 1921, was, 483, viz., 852 boys and 81 girls. There were also 80 
boys and 50 girls under treatment in hospitals. 
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Children under the control of the Board are trained for work in various 
industries, and are apprenticed with suitable employers. ‘The terms of 
indenture prescribe a wage payment and pocket-money on a specified scale, 
the wages being banked half-yearly to the credit of the apprentice; one-third 
of the accumulated amount is paid over on completion of the apprenticeship, 
the balance remaining at interest till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional 
circumstances arise, when the Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. 

The majority of the girls are apprenticed in domestic service, and the 
boys to farmers, orchardists, and artisans in country districts. In April, 
1921, there were 959 apprentices (585 boys and 424 girls) under indentures, 

From 1887 to April, 1921, the total collections of the Apprentices Fund 
were £112,540, of which £92,845 had.been paid over on completion of the 
indentures; £20,810 remained to the credit of the fund, the collections far 

_the year having been £6,583. 


Relief of Children of Widows, ete. 


A most important provision of the State Children Relief Act provides 
for contributions towards the support in their own homes of the children of 
widows in necessitous circumstances and of wives deprived of their hus- 
band’s support through desertion, illness, infirmity, or imprisonment. There 
has been a substantial increase in the number of applications for assistance 
during the last three years on account of the high prices of food and other 
necessaries. 

In April, 1921, the number of mothers receiving this form of relief was 
4,800, including 2,546 widows, 948 deserted wives, and $45 wives whose hus- 
bands were ill, 806 insane, 155 in gaol. The number of children in respect 
of whom payments were made was 12,839. There is no law in operation in 
New South Wales to compel relatives, other than parents, to contribute 
towards costs of maintenance. 


Protection of Children. 


Under the provisions of the Children’s Protection Act persons in charge 
of maternity homes are required to furnish particulars to the State Children 
Relief Board of all births occurring therein, and must undertake the 
responsibility of seeing that no child is taken from the home without permis- 
sion, except in the custody of the mother. Children under 8 years of age 
who are placed in foster homes are subject to inspection. 

The Act prohibits the employment of children in dangerous occupations 
and. children are not allowed to take part in public performances unless 
under license; theatre licenses may be issued in the metropolitan district to 
children over 10 years of age, but children under 14 are not allowed to travel 
with touring companies. 

The number of foster homes and of the children under supervision during 
the last five years is shown below, also the number of theatre licenses issued 
for children. 


Particulars. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920, 

Foster Homes Registered ... és er 113 126 110 40 30 
Children Registered... ais ise .| 1,094 1,112 927 762 693 
» Died on a Ye ee 33 34 8 29 33 

», Discharged from Supervision eal 71 579 488 378 366 

», under Supervision at 31st Dec.... 590 499 431 355 294 
Theatre Licenses for Children... vas 121 240 | 276 320 400 
=f : : a ae eee ° aye 
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Street-trading by Children. 


Street-trading is defined by law as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers, 
or other articles, singing, or performing for profit, or any like occupation 
conducted in a public place. Girls are not allowed to engage in street- 
trading, and boys under 16 years must be licensed. The minimum age at 
which a license is granted is 12 years, and in case of certain occupations, 14 
years. Licenses are renewable half-yearly, and licensees are required to 
wear a metal arm-badge whilst trading. 


Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school attend- 
ance of licensees under 14 years of age. The trading hours prescribed for 
boys between ages 12 and 14 are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and for boys over 14 
years of age, from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


During the half-year ended 31st March, 192i, licenses were granted to 
1,058 boys, thier ages and the purposes for which licenses were granted were 
as follows :— , 


seen trading. vegenrsand) Mand | moa 
. : ss 
Hawking Newspapers... os) 650 | 322 | 92 
! t 
is Flowers, ete. ... aa 29 i 32 61 
Y | 
3 Other Articles ... vel 10 15 25 
i H i 
| r 
Total .| 689 | 369 1,058 
if 


Mentally-deficient Children. 


There is not a comprehensive system for the treatment of mentally- 
deficient children. Special accommodation is available in the State mental! 
hospitals for those who may be classed as lunatics or idiots, but provision 
has not been made for the treatment of the feeble-minded, 7.e., those who 
are incapable of acquiring education in the ordinary schools, but who, with 
special training, may be taught to engage in useful employment under 
supervision. The matter is, however, receiving the attention of the schoo! 
medical and teaching authorities. 


It is recognised that much juvenile delinquency is the result of mental 
deficiency, and a number of the children brought before the Children’s Courts 
are tested mentally by the medical officers; it is desirable that the examina- 
tions should embrace all the children coming under the operations of the 
Juvenile Offenders Act. 


Four of the cottage homes established by the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment are reserved for feeble-minded children and the older boys are trained 
in such trades as bootmaking, tailoring, toy-making, and carpentering, as 
well as in out-door work. s teacher from one of the homes was sent recently 
to America to gain expevience in the training of children of this class. 


i Delinquent Children. 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 16 years-are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, to which are appointed magistrates with special 
qualifications for the treatment of delinquent children. Leniency is an 
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outstanding feature in the treatment of the young offenders, and a large 
number are released after admonishment, in order to obviate the recording 
of a conviction; in other cases it is the practice where possible to release the 
children on probation, and committal to an institution is a final resort. 
The children brought before the courts are classified into thirteen distinct 
groups, with the object of providing each class with the special treatment 
they require. Consideration is given to the character of the child and the 
circumstances surrounding the committal of the offence, the home environ- 
ment, the character of the parents, and the nature of their control. 


The children on probation are under the supervision of the State Children 
Relief Department. The number released from the Children’s Courts. 
during the year ended 5th April, 1921, was 1,679, viz., 1,581 boys and 148 
girls; 178 had been brought before the court as neglected, 270 as uncon- 
trollable, 797 had been convicted for stealing, and 484 for other offences. 
The Metropolitan and suburban courts released 1,284 children, and the 
country courts 395. 


The terms of probation were:—One year and under, 1,499; one or two 
years, 118; over two years, 62. Cases in which the terms of probation ex- 
ceeds one year usually relate to children committed to the care of relatives 
or to private establishments, the length of term implying legal authority to 
retain custody of the children apart for their parents. 


In the Metropolitan district children are accommodated in shelters in 
proximity to the court whilst awaiting the hearing of their cases or transfer 
to institutions to which they have been committed; and shelters have been 
established in eight country towns. 


The State institutions for the reformation and training of delinquent 
children are the Farm Home for Boys at Mittagong, which consists of 
eight of the cottage homes controlled by the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment, the Gosford Farm Home for Boys, and the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Parramatta. The Mittagong Farm Home is primarily for the reception of 
children who require treatment before being released on probation, and 
others guilty of minor delinquencies; the Gosford institution is for older 
boys, who need stricter discipline or who show tendencies liable to be 
developed into criminal habits, and those who have failed to respond to 
probation or to treatment in the Mittagong Farm Home. At Gosford 
165 boys were admitted during the year 1920 and 141 were discharged, 
including 115 who were released on probation. At Mittagong there is a 
daily average of 320 boys, about 600 being admitted each year. The Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Rarramatta is divided into two branches for the 
purpose of classifying the inmates, and a training home is attached; 
the institution receives uncontrollable girls between the ages of 13 and 
16 years. During the year 1920 the number of girls admitted was 62 and 
68 were discharged; the number remaining at the end of the year was 124. 
Under certain conditions children may be committed to approved institu- 
tions established by the religious organisations. 


The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act provides that 
children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years; they may be indentured as apprentices with suitable employers 
or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. 


A Truant School is conducted at (Guildford for the detention of boys 
under 14 years of age who are persistent truants; the average period of 
detention is about two months. 
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The disposal of the children brought before the Children’s Courts. during 
the year ended April, 1921, is shown in the following statement :— 


Disposal. Boys. Girls. Total. 

Released on Probation to Parents bic ee Sea .{ 956 67 1,023 
other Persons a ar 93 38 131 

Committed to care of State Children Relief Board |. ie 2 9 dl 
on Ormond House, Paddington .., wee ged 38 32 70 

M6 Farm Home, Mittagong er tos | 166 af 166 

55 Farm Home, Gosford .., : ste dee 113 28a 113 

5 Girls’ Training Home, Parramatta ... oa oa 27 27 

5 Industrial School, Parramatta see 9 9 

" Troant School... oe a ie wee] 125 ose 125 
Fined ots re “vs aie te oe vl 368 3 371 
Withdrawn ... site Nes ea po vj 652 75 727 
Dismissed or Discharged .. -_ oe Re oes cee 28 4 32 
Total... ae vl 2540 264 2,805. 


Further particulars regarding offenders charged at the Children’s Courts 
are given in the chapter of this volume relating to Law Courts. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 

A system of medical inspection of school childyven has been organised 
in New South Wales, and arrangements have been made to examine each 
child at least twice during the period of school attendance, which is com: 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years. The inspection is conducted by 
the medical branch of the Department of Education, with a staff of medical 
officers, dentists, and nurses. 

During the year 1920 the number of pupils examined was 57,494, viz., 
11,134 in the Metropolitan area, 26,929 in country towns, and 19,431 in 
rural areas; 34,472 children or 6Q per cent. of the number examined were 
found to have defects. The majority were dental defects, 28,250 cases; 
defects of the eyes, 4,093; nose and throat, 8,077, including 3,916 cases of 
adenoids; and defects of the ears, 1,969 cases. 

The medical inspection is, however, of little value unless steps are taken 
to remedy the defects; therefore in the Metropolitan district special facili- 
ties are provided at the hospitals for medical treatment, and a school dental 
clinic has been established by the Department of Education ‘for dental 
treatment; school nurses visit the parents in order to induce them to obtain 
for their children the treatment they require. In the country districts the 
Department has established a travelling hospital, a travelling ophthalmic 
clinic, and six travelling dental clinics. At thehospital, to which a medical 
officer, a dentist, and a nurse are attached, examinations are conducted in 
the outlying districts and treatment is provided; the ophthalmic and dental 
elinies visit the larger country centres after medical inspection. At the 
hospital 2,504 children were examined during 1920, and 14,870 children were 
treated at the dental clinics; it is estimated that the treatment costs the: 
State about 7s, 6d. per child treated. 

Further particulars regarding the work of the medical braneh have been 
given in the chapter “Education.” 


CHartraBLe Revrer. 
In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the Metropolis and in the country, other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged, for women, and for the blind, deaf, and dumb; for 


granting casual.aid to indigent persons: and for the help of discharged 
prisoners. ; ‘| 
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The' State maintains five asylums, others are maintained partly by State 


aid and partly by private contributions, and a few are wholly dependent on 
private aid. 


Four of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. These 
institutions were established as asylums for aged and destitute persons, but 
since the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of the 
work of the institutions has changed considerably, and now they are-used 
to u large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments and contain special 
wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 


The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1919 
was 2,894, as compared with 2,895 during the previous year. The average 


w eekly cost per inmate in the State asylums in each of the three years 1917 
to. 1919 is shown below :— 


Head of Expenditure. | 1917. E 1918. | 1919. 
8. d | 8. d 3. d. 
Salaries and Money Allowances .., a: ro 3 10 | 44 4 3 
Provisions, Extras, Medical Comforts, and Forage 8 2 ; 9 10 9 6 
All other Expenses ... we hid ae se 0 7 011 0 8 
| 
: | 
Gross Weekly Cost for Maintenance... wf 1207 ; 15 1 14 5 
Average Weekly Contribution towards Revenue 2 5 | 2 9 2 5 
| 
| 
Net Weekly Yost 00 ae we] 10 D4 12 0 
i 
| 


Tn the hospitals attached to these institutions 6,019 cases of illness were 
treated during 1919—-males 4,465, and females 1, bb4—and at the end of the 
year 1,192 cases remained under treatment. 


. The total number of inmates in the charitable institutious during the 
year 1919 was 22,819 persons, including 8,518 children ; the discharges 
numbered 14,094 and the deaths 1,202; the number remaining at the end of 
the year was 7,528, viz., 2,986 men, 1,369 - women, and 3,168 children. 
The revenue amounted to £502,471, including State aid £354,452; and the 
expenditure to £509,281; the value of the outdoor relief afforded by the 
institutions was estimated at £21,413. 


A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, e.g., 
nursing, ambulance, and shipwreck relief; and in many suburbs and country 
towns benevolent societies have been formed for the relief of local distress. 
The District Nursing Association and the Bush Nursing Association engage 
nurses to visit the sick, gratuitously if needed, the former in the Metro- 
politan andthe latter in the country districts. Public charitable collections 
are made periodically for the relief of distress or with the object of increas- 
ing the revenue of hospitals and charitable agencies. The Hospital 
Saturday Fund collected £19,465, and the United Charities Fund £4,454, in 
the Metropolitan district during 1919-20. 
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The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars. 1901. 1911, 1916, 1918. 1919, 
Institutions and Societies ... ues 160 190 202 198 193 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ 

State Aid .. as ves} 158,752 | 192,941 | 317,429 | 342,597 | 406,282 
Subscriptions, ete. .. vse, 34,906 | 78,786 | 109,901 | 133,460 | 130,225 
Other tae oe ee «| 44,999 67,519 81,841 76,187 86,164 

Total sas, 288,657 | 339,246 | 509,171 | 552,244 | 622,671 

Expenditnre— Po at 

Buildings and Repairs ... ..| 40,247 | 21,063 | 24,617 | 37,222 | 30,837 
yp eaaiag Salaries, W ages. ...| 174,679 | 298,460 | 448,097 | 473,965 | 574,257 
Other... abe ide Z 39,008 11,142 | 24,981 43,165 22,378 

Total ve aee{ 258,934 | 325,665 | 497,695 | 554,352 627,472 


Financial aid from the State amounted to £406, 282 in 1919, and repre- 
sented 65 per cent. of the total revenue. 


PRotTEcTION oF THE ABORIGINES. 


The protection and training of the aboriginal natives of New South 
Wales are controlled by a Board consisting of the Inspector-General of 
Police and a maximum of ten other members appointed by the Governor. 

At a census taken on 4th April, 1921, there were in New South Wales 
7,551 aborigines, viz., 1.281 full-bloods and 4,867 half-castes, 1,047 quad- 
roons, and 356 octoroons. 

At the end of December an area of about 21,785 acres in various reserves 
had been set apart for aborigines. Dwellings have been erected on the 
reserves; the residents are encouraged to work, and assistance in the form of 
food and clothing is supplied when necessary. The average number receiv- 
ing aid during the year 1920 was 1,906. . 

Aboriginal childreu are required to attend school until the age of 14 years, 
and a nuinber of schools have been established for their exclusive use; the 
attendance in 1920 numbered 708. The Board may assume control of the 
children, and apprentice them, or place them in training homes. 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the‘ year 
ended 80th June, 1921, amounted to £40,474, including £28,010 for general 
maintenance, £5,119 for the purchase of stores, £7,315 for educational pur- 
poses, and £598 for medical attention. An amount of £4,269 was expended 
in connection with products raised on the reserves, and £5,915 was received 
as revenue from gales; the net expenditure during the year was £84,559. 


PENSIONS. 
New South Waies Government Pensions. 


No general pension system, other than the old-age and invalid pensions 
noted subsequently, is in operation in New South Wales; but pension funds 
have been established in connection with sections of the Public Service, and 
are maintained partly by deductions from cfficers’ salaries and partly from 
the public revenue. The existing funds are the Public Service Super- 
annuation Fund, the Police Superannuation and Reward Funé, and the 
Government Railways Superannuation Fund. 
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The first Public Service Superannuation Fund was established by the 
Civil Service Act, 1884, but since the Public Service Act of 1895 new 
contributors have not been admitted, and in 1895 the existing contributors 
were given the option of withdrawing from the fund. The officers who 
elected to discontinue their contributions are entitled under prescribed con- 
ditions to receive refunds and gratuities on retirement; officers who have 
continued to contribute are entitled to an annual pension equal to one- 
sixtieth of the average annual salary for the last three years’ service, 
multiplied by the years of service, the pensions being payable on retiremient 
through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition of office. An Amending 
Act in 1903 provided that on tne Superannuation Account becoming ex- 
hausted all amounts payable to or out of that account should be paid to or 
out of the Consolidated Revenue. During the year 1919-20 the expenditure 
was £178,268, consisting of pensions, £164,718, and refunds and contribu- 
tions, £13,555; contributions by public servants amounted to £9,321; the 
balance, £168,947, represented the net charge to Consolidated Revenue. In 
addition to these amounts, a sum of £3,500 is appropriated annually in 
terms of the Constitution Act for the payment of pensions to certain 
Government officers; the pensions paid during 1919-20 amounted to £1,233, 
the balance unallotted being £2,267. 

The second Publie Service Superannuation Fund was constituted by the 
provisions of the Superannuation Acts, 1916 and 1918, which came into 
operation on 1st July, 1919. These Acts provide a scheme of pensions and 
other benefits for employees of the New South Wales Government and other 
public bodies, except those subject to the Railway Service and Police Super- 
annuation Acts. One-half of the cost of the scheme is borne by the 
employees, except where otherwise provided, and the halance by the 
employers. The age of retirement is 60 years, but women may elect to con- 
tribute for retirement at age 55; upon the death of a contributor or pen- 
sioner his widow receives one-half of the amount of pension for which he 
has contributed, and £13 per annum for each child under 16 years of age. 
Contributious by employees are compulsory and vary in accordance with 
the age and salary of the contributor. Tables showing the rates of con- 
tributions and of pensions were published in the 1919 edition of this Year 
Book. 

The Board: is empowered to take over insurance policies as desired by 
employees and to pay the premiums, charging compound interest at the. 
rate of 34 per cent.; to accept voluntary savings from employees, allowing 
interest at the rate of 33 per cent.; or to make advances to employees for 
the purchase of homes and other purposes. Up to the 30th June, 1920, eleven 
life insurance policies had been taken over, and one employee was con- 
tributing voluntary savings. No advances had been made. 

The total number of employees contributing as at 30th June, 1920, was 
17,885, made up as follows :— 

Men. Women, 


Corporate Bodies... ; Se ; 908 202 
Public Departments under direct Ministerial control.. 9,759 6,016 


11,667 6,218 


During the year ended 30th June, 1920, the receipts of the fund 
amounted to £405,277, including contributions of £163,384 from employees, 
£237,841 from employers and £8,792 interest; the expenditure amounted to 
£6,234, including £3,799 refunded to contributors, and £2,231 paid as pen- 
sions.. The -total cost of administration for the year was £7,624, which was 
a charge on Consolidated Revenue. A sum of £361,455 was invested in 
securities of the State and Federal Governments and of the pomelpal 
Council of. Sydney. 


“4 
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_ Certain sections of the Superannuation Act, which became operative in 
1916, conterred pension rights without contribution on employees who were 

' 60 years of age, and had at least ten years’ service; the amount of these 
benefits during the year ended 30th June, 1920, was £95,656. 


A pension fund. for the police force was established in 1899, amending 
legislation being passed in 1906. Annual contributions by members of the 
service are at the rate of 4 per cent. of salary; other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police force, and penalties and 
damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, also the proceeds of the sale 
of unclaimed goods in possession of the police. ‘The amount of pension 
payable to members who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated 
in accordance with length of service, and ranges from half the salary, less 
3 per cent., on retirement after fifteen years’ service, to the whole of the 
salary, less 3 per cent., after thirty years’ service. For the members who 
entered the service after 1906 the pension is one-fortieth of the salary on 
retirement for each year of service, less 8 per cent., up to 2 maximum of 
three-fourths of the salary on retirement; the retiring age is 60 years, except - 
in cases of incapacitation, but under prescribed conditions the services of any 
member of the force may: be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1920, the receipts of the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund amounted to £126,879, including deductions 
from salaries, £49,379, and special appropriation from Consolidated Revenue, 
£77,000; the disbursements, £124,261, included pensions, £116,485; gratui- 
ties, £7,089; and miscellaneous, £677. 


The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
1910; the contributions from employees of the Railway and Tramway 
eervices are at the rate of 14 per cent. of salary, and the State provides all 
that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension pay- 
able is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being 
two-thirds of the average salary. At 80th June 1920, there were 37,593 
contributors; the number of pensions in force was 1,957, amounting in the 
aggregate to £140,886 per annum. The average rate of pension was £72 
per annum. Since the inception of the fund 2,581 pensions have been 
grauted, and 526 pensioners have died; 44 officers under 60 have been re- 
employed, and 4 pensions have been written off the booxs. During the year 
1919-20 the receipts of the fund amounted to £181,898, including a subsidy 
of £48,750 from the Government; the disbursements, representing pensions, 
gratuities, refunds, ete, amounted to £150,304. 


War Penstons. 


The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920, passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament, provides for the grant of pensions upon the death or 
ieapacity, as the result of warlike operations, of members of the Common- 
wealth Naval or Military Forces. The general administration of the Act 
is entrusted to Commissioners, of whom there are three appointed by the 
Governor-General, but in each State there is also a Board consisting of 
three members, which determines the pensions. 


The rates of pension payable on total incapacity range from £4 4s. to 
£6 Gs. per fortnight, according to rank; in cases of partial: ineapacity 
lower rates are assessed by the Commissioners. The wife. of. a totally 
incapacitated member receives a pension ranging from £1 16s. per fortnight 
to £3 per fortnight; widows receive from £2 ‘s. to £38 per fortnight; 
widowed mothers receive pensions ranzing from £2 to £6 per fortnight, and 
a peusion is payable also on account of each ch-ld under 16 years of age. «. 
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The loss of two or more limbs, of both legs, feet, arms, hands, or eyes, or 
of arm and leg, hand and foot, or one eyé together with leg, foot, hand, or 
arm, or the loss of all fingers and thumbs; or lunacy; or wounds, injuries, 
or disease involving total permanent disabling effects, and very severe 
facial disfigurements, are regarded as constituting total incapacitation. 
The amputation of a leg at the hip, or an arm at the shoulder joint, is 
held to constitute an incapacity of 80 per cent, while the loss of leg, 
foot, hand, or arm otherwise coustitutes 75 per cent. disablement. Blinded 
apltiars receive a special pension at the rate of £8 per fortnight. Where 
the pension payable is not more than 380 per cent. of the rate for total 
incapacity, payment of a lump sum may be substituted. 


The number of pensioners under the War Pensions Act as at 30th June, 
1920, was as follows :— 


New South Wales. Commonwealth. 
Pensioners. { : 
. Average Average 
Numb f ri Numb ft . 
Pensioners. | Fortnightly | pensioners, | Fortnightly 
. £84 i £8. d. 
Incapacitated Soldiers * a a 30,012. 1 7 6 90,158 1 610 
Dependents of Deceased Soldiers ... is 13,297 49,096 ) 2 
; : ;-017 7 0.17 3 
Dependents of Incapacitated Soldiere ..., 26,322 | 86,326 | j 
Total ... 28 a 69,631 | 1 110; 225,580; 1 1 1 
} | etl 


The total cost to the Commonwealth Government on account of war pen- 
sions during the year 1919-20 was £5,991,389, including cost of administra- 
tion £118,619, but a sum of £159,500 advanced to the Money Order. Office is 
not included in this total. 


At 30th June, 1921, there were 65,731 war pensions current in New South 
Wales, and-the annual Hability was estimated to be £2,150,538. The actual 
expenditure on account of pensions in New South Wales during the year 
ended 30th Junc, 1921, was £2,831,633, and the total cost to the Common- 
wealth was £7,386,842. 


Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions payable from Consolidated Revenue up to £26 a year to 
persons over 16 years of age permanently incapacitated for any work. 

The State system was maintained until the payment of invalidity pensions 
was undertaken by the Commonwealth on 15th December, 1910. The 
pensions paid during the currency of the State Act amounted to £235,012. 


The conditions attaching. to invalid pensions payable by the Common-. 
wealth are similar to those prescribed by the State Act, the maximum pen- 
gion being 15s. per week as in the, case of old-age pensions. The 
applicant must have resided for at least five years and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind in Australia, but persons permanently incapacitated or blind 
by reason of congenital defect are re@arded as having become so in Australia, 
if brought to Australia before the age of 3 years. Invalid pensions are not 
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payable to persons whose income or property exceed the limits prescribed in 
the case of applicants for old-age pensions, or whose relations adequately 
maintain them. Aliens, Asiaties (except those born in Australia), and 
aboriginal natives of Australia, Africa, Pacific Islands, aud New Zealand 
are not qualified to receive invalid pensions. 


Prior to the commeneement of the Commonwealth invalid pension system, 
New South Wales was the only State in which such a pension scheme was 
operative; in Victoria pensions were payable to persons permanently dis- 
abled whilst engaged in certain hazardous occupations, but only 111 claims 
were taken over by the Commonwealth. The pensions taken over from 
New South Wales at 15th December, 1910, numbered 3,498. Particulars of 
transactions in New South Wales during the last five years are shown 
below in comparison with 1912, the first complete year of Commonwealth 
control. 


Estimated 
tovallg Epa one current in ‘New Average en eee 
Yenr ended New outh Wales at 30th June, Weekly rate Annual jability 
voth June. | Claims. sbbeneiea) daneiley 7) beri oF 
Males. {| Females. Total. 80th June. | 30th June. as at 
ia . 7 ed Hine 30th June. _ 
gs. d. £ d. 
1912 1,784 2,549 2,278 4,927 9 9 121,836 1 6 
1916 2,091 4,819 4,537 9,356 9 10 239,408 27 
1917 2,335 5,106 5,897 10,803 12 4 346,528 3.9 
1918 2,582 5,669 6,500 12,169 12 4 390,442 4 1 
1919 2,659 6,086 7,012 13,098 12 4 419,692 4 3 
1920 3,480 | 6,583 | 7,754 | 14,337 14.9 | 550,134 5 5 


The invalid pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June, 1920, 
represented 7:2 per thousand of population, compared with 6-7 for the 
Commonwealth. On 30th June, 1912, the corresponding rates were 2:9 and 
2-4 respectively. 


Old-age Pensions. 


The State has recognised it as a duty to prevent destitution among 
aged persons. The measures adopted were similar to those taken in New 
Zealand in 1898, and consisted of the grant of a modest pension as a free 
gift of the State to citizens of good character who, in the prime of life, had 
helped to bear the public burthens of the State by the payment of taxes and 
by opening up its resources by their labour and skill. 


The scheme was initiated by the Old-age Pensions Act passed by the 
Parliament of New South Wales in 1900. It commenced to operate on 1st 
August, 1901, and virtually expired on 1st July, 1909, when that portion of 
the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act, 1908-1909, which 
relates to the payment of ald-age pensions to men, came into operation. The 
portion cf that Act authorising payment of pensions to women on attaining 
age 60 commenced to operate on 15th December, 1910. 


‘The total amount paid for old-age pensions for the period of nine years 
during which the State system was in operation was £4,009,127, and the 
eost of administration £165,560 approximately. On the introduction of the 
Commonwealth administration, 21,292 State pensions were transferred. 


The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth have varied but slightly from the conditions prevailing 
under the State Act; the age qualification is 60 years for women and 65 years 
for men, with a reduction to 60 years in case of men permanently incapaci- 
tated; the length of residence qualification is-twenty years in Australia, but 
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absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of resi- 
dence are permitted. Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but 
aliens and aboriginal natives are disqualified. 

Formerly the maximum pension payable was £26 per annum; this amount 
was raised to £32 10s. as from 12th October, 1916, and a further increase to 
£39 per annum was made as from 15th January, 1920, with proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the 
pensioner’s income with the pension shall not exceed £65 per annum in the 
case of men pensioners and £60 in the case of females. In computing income 
- benefits accruing from friendly societies are not to be reckoned as income, 
nor gifts nor allowances from children or grandchildren; in assessing the 
value of property, the home in which the pensioner permanently resides is 
not included. Money payable to a pensioner while he is an inmate of a 
benevolent asylum or hospital may be paid to the asylum or hospital for 
his benefit. 

Prior to the introduction of the Commonwealth system, old-age pensions 
were payable in three States—New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land. . 

The following statement shows the applications received in New South 
Wales, the number of old-age pensions current, and the average rate and 
total liability for old-age pensions in recent years :— 


Old-age Pensions current in New Estimated 
South Wales at 30th June. Average Estimated | Annual 
Year ended . i Weekly Rate Annual Liability per 
30th June. New Claims. } 2 of Pension, | Liability, head of 
7 | as at 30th | asat 3@th | Population, 
Male. Female. Total, June. June. as at 30th 
| June, 
| s. d, £ 8. d. 
1912 4,763 ; 13,639 16,029 | 29,668 9 7 734,526 8 5 
1916 4,375 | 14,630 18,619 | 33,249 9 8 834,496 8 11 
1917 4,553 14,591 | 19,350 33,941 12 1 1,068,990 ll 4 
| 
1918 4,689 | 14,795 | 20,283 | 35,078 | 12 1 | 1,098,344] 11 6 
| | ' f | 
1919 4,63t | 14,979 | 20,543 35,522 i 12 0 | 1,112,098 ll 4 
1920) | 6,231 | 15,515 | 21,843 37,358 14 6 = | 1,405,534 13 11 
} 


The old-age pensioners in New South Wales represent 18-6 per thousand 
of population; in the Commonwealth as a whole the rate is 18:9. At the 
Census of 1911 the proportion of persons who were eligible for pensions by 
age was 50-4 per thousand in New South Wales and 52-6 in the Common- 
wealth. : 

The number of old-age pensioners is increasing at a rate faster than the 
increase of population. This ts due to a number of reasons, including the 
increasing proportion of aged persons in the community, the growth of 
knowledge as to the rights of aged persons, and the decay of the feeling that 
an old-age pension is of the nature of a charitable dole. 

The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1920, was as follows:— 


£ 
Paid as Pensions dai ae sek Se on w= 4,411,629 
Paid to Benevolent Asylums for Maintenance of Pensioners ... 72,675 — 
Cost of Administration sas nis te ane as a 74,120 


Total .. os v £4,558,424 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Friendly Societies occupy a very important position in New South Wales; - 
it is estimated that probably 600,000 persons, or nearly one-third of the 
population benefit directly or indirectly from their operations. They exer- 
eise a strong influence for good among the industrial classes by inculeating 
habits of thrift, and by preventing and relieving distress, to deal with which 
would otherwise become an obligation on the public. 

The first Friendly Society in New South Wales was founded in 1834, 
when the Australian Union Benefit Society was established. This society is . 
still. existent. ‘ 

The carliest societies were founded by former members of English orders 
who had emigrated to Australia before the business of Friendly Societies in 
Great Britain was placed.on a scientific basis, and subjected to legal regula- 
tion. The first bodies, therefore, grew up in a more or less irregular way 
and performed their functions with little supervision until 1899, when an 
Act of Parliament conferred on the Registrar power to inspect lodge-books, 
to prosecute in cases of defalcation, and the authority necessary to enforce 
the adoption of an adequate scale of contributions. In this way stability 
was eusured, and subsequent improvementg in the administration have 
placed Friendly Societies on a sound legal and scientific basis. 

All legislation affecting Friendly Societies was consolidated in the Act of 
1912, but two amendments were made in 1913 and further amendments in 
1916 and 1920. 

The Act provides for the compulsory registration of societies or branches 
established for the purpose of providing, by subscription of the members, 
benefits of various kinds including sick pay, funeral donations, and medical 
attendance and medicine. 

In order that.the contributions chargeable shall be sufficient to meet 
obligations, the Act provides that the tables of contribution payable for 
benefits susceptible of calculation by way of average shall be. duly verified 
by an actuary. ; 

Provision is made also for safeguarding the funds of the societies. Atl 
inoneys received or paid on account of any particular fund or benefit must 
be kept distinct from the moneys paid or reccived on account of any other 
fund or benefit, but after valuation the Registrar may authorise surplus 
moneys belonging to any fund or benefit’to be used in any manner for the 
purpose of any other fund or benefit. If the benefit funds are administered 
by one central body for the whole society, they may be treated as one fund. 

The secretary must furnish to the Registrar a (Searly return giving full 
details relating to the finances and membership of the society. : 

The Registrar is empowered to appoint inspectors to inquire into and 
report to him on the affairs of any society or branch, The inspector may 
demand the production of all books and documents of the society or branch, 
and may examine on oath its officers, members, agents, and servants in 
relation to its business. 

The benefits assured are faiviy uniform in: all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick. 
pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. 
The average sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months, 
10s. 6d. during the next six months’ illness, and 5s. per week during the 
rema inder’of illness, this last provision being rendered possible by the system 
of State subventicn, of which more detailed.mention is‘ made later. The 
funeral benefits usually-range from £20 to £40 at death of the member, and 
a contingent benefit of £10 or £15-is payable on death of the wife. A sepa- 
rate benefit for widows of members, usually £10, may be assured in most of 
the societies for a’stated contribution. 
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A valuation of the assets and liabilities of the societies is made in the 
office of the Registrar every five years. The first valuation was made in 
1904, and a brief statement respecting this and later valuations may he 
found in the Official Year Book for 1918. By June, 1921, the valuation 
as at 31st December, 1919, was nearing completion. 


At 31st December, 1919, there were 61 Societies, including 22 Miscel- 
laneous; 18 possessed branches, and 43, including 2 with juvenile branches, 


were classed as Single Societies. No new Societies were registered during 
1920. 


The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., Friendly Societies 
proper, and Miscellaneous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of Friendly Societies’ legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from those of ordinary Friendly Societies. 


Among the amendments made to the Friendly Societies Act in 1920 it 
was provided that the annual returns should cover the financial year instead 
of the calendar year as formerly. In future, therefore, particulars of 
Friendly Societies will be shown as for the year ended 30th June, but the 
first return under the amended Act will cover eighteen months ended 
80th June, 1921. ’ 


The folowing summary shows the branches, membership, and funds as 
at 31st December, 1919 :— 


ay fz: { 
| Societies and | Members. Funds. 


Classification. | -Branahes 
. 
Friendly Societies Proper— | No, No. £ 
~ Affiliated ... vith <a he sll 16982 180,502 | 2,159,00% 
Single. eet ae 21 3,672 58,794 
I 
1,908 | 184,174 | 2,217,796 
Miscellaneous Societies oe ae a8 is 22 | 1,280 18,846 
i ee atic 
Total...) 1925 | 185,454 | 2,236,642 
| i 


The societies classified as “ Friendly Societies proper” offer such a wide 
renge and appeal so strongly to individual sympathies that the field of 
operations for new societies is limited, and only one new Society has been 
established since 1913. 


The number of members has grown rapidly sinee 1899, when Societies 
were first subjected to supervision by the Registrar. In that year there 
were 87,245 members, equal to 5-9 per cent. of the population, and there- 
after a continuous development proceeded until the outbreak of war, when 
the number declined owing to enlistments and, subsequent!y, through deaths 
on active service. This growth and the decline during the war period are 
shown in the following table :— 


Aggregate Membership. Aggregate Membership. 
Year. rr | Year. fe 
P t | Percentage 
Members.’ | 9¢ Powalations Members. | of Population. 
1899 ; 78,245 5°9 1 1915 178.705 | 96° 
1995 i 101,463 i 70 1916 178,877 | 96 
1910 i 149,579 91 1 1917 | 177,602 9-4 
1913 : 188,590 103 1918 180,896 o4 
1914 i 182,325 9-3 19193 | 184,174 9:2 
£Fs ! { 
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The number of members entitled to benefits at the close of 1919 was 
169,482, the remainder being ineligible on account of brief membership or 
arrears of contributions. The benefits of medical attendance and medicine 
accrue also to the member’s family, but such persons are not included in the 
membership. 


The membership in 1919 comprised 161,876 men, 10,265 women, and 
12,033 juveniles. As compared with the previous year there were in- 
creases of 2,646 men, 340 women, and 292 juveniles, the total net increase 
being 3,278 members. During each of the four years prior to 1918 there 
were decreases in the male membership attributable directly to the war. 


Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, 
and the accumulated assets, may be found upon reference to Part Private 
Finance of this Year Book. 


Miscellaneous Friendly Socteties, 


In addition to the Friendly Societies proper there were at the end of 
1919 twenty-two miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. Eighteen were medical institutes or dispensaries which have 
no members in the ordinary sense of the term, but are supported by sub- 
scriptions from branches of Friendly Societies within their immediate 
districts, at a fixed rate per head of membership. The dispensaries supply 
medicine to all members whose names have been placed on their lists by 
contributing branches, and in some cases arrange also for medical 
attendance. 


The receipts of the dispensaries in 1919 were £38,777, and the expendi- 
ture was £37,351, so that there was an excess of receipts amounting to 
£1,426. These bodies have received liberal grants from the Government, 
and with this assistance have been able to purchase land and to erect 
buildings, the shares of the subscribing branches being covered by the 
issue of interest-bearing debentures; but in addition to making the 
necessary interest payments, most of the dispensaries have been enabled 
to make substantial reductions in the principal. The four remaining societies 
were Accident Societies. 


The following particulars relate to miscellaneous Friendly Societies in 
the year 1919 :-— 


: | Other 
» Classification. ; Dispensaries, | Miscellaneous Total. 
Societies. 4 
Societies ... .. Nol 18 | 4 22 
Membership vw. No. ads 1,280 1,280 
Receipts... id £ 38,777 3,060 41,837 
Expenditure sis £ 37,351 3,527 40,878 
Funds oa vee £ 16,003 2,843 18,846 


It will be seen that dispensaries comprise over 80 per cent. of the Mis- 
cellaneous Societies, and by the amending Act of 1920 their scope was 
extended largely. 


hb y State Subvention of Friendly Societies, , 


To enlarge the sphere of usqafulness of the Friendly Societies the Subven- 
tion to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now eonsolidated with the Friendly 
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Societies Act, assured to the societies which might elect to be bound by its 
provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State:— 

1. Sickness pay— 


(a) One half of the cost in each year in respect of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such sickness, for 
male members less than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
age-—provided that the maximum cost to the State must not exceed 
5s. per week for each cas¢, 

(b) The whole cost of sickness pay in respect of male members aged 65 
years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over— 
subject to the same proviso as above. 


2. Amount equal to contributions payable— 

(a) On account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 
members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendanee, 
provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the ages stated. 

(6) Under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 
mentioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance at their death. 


With one exception, the Irish National Foresters, all affiliated societies 
have become applicants under the Act. 

The following is a summary of the claims for the last five years for which 
information is available:— 


3 Sickness Pay. : Contributions. 7 
Bs ais on | ae SEs = 
‘3 | Continuous | Sicknessof | : = 
8 Sickness. Aged Mambors: | Medical. Funeral: 3 a 
Year. 2 sion Smee BO ah iy 2 - - { = 83 
| #6 |] 2 a ee a ¥ Es 
2: #2)2 | #2) 2:3 )2) a) e)8 
a 3a 2 | «aq ° g SI g ° 
a as a eo | & 3 a | 3 q x 
- < oa | < | 5A < 5 <a oi § < 
7 5 ~ 1 
| 
£ an £ | o£ £ 
1915 28 904 | 4,764 | 1,871 Bee 4,909 | 6,423 | 5,251 | 2,737 | 25,583 
1916 29 928 | 5,012 | 1,852 | 12,547 | 5,418 | 7,219 | 5,487 | 2,965 | 27,743 
| t 
i On | 


1917 29 
1918 29 1,105 


1,018 | 5,292 | 


1919 | 28 | 1,155 | 6,228 2,334 | 15,138/ 6,813 | 9,865 | 7,462 | 3,857 | 35,083 


During the eleven years during which subyention has been payable the 
total claims have amounted to £252,728, details being as follows:—Con- 
tinuous sickness pay, £48,865; siekness pay to aged members, £116,126; 
medical contributions, £64,523; and funeral fund contributions, £28,214. 

The system has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly 
to those in which the proportion of aged members is large. 


The Friendly Socteties’ Experience. of Sickness. 


The returns of the Friendly Societies of New South Wales furnish valu- 
able information relating to the sickness and mortality of the members, 
and a standard of purely local experience is provided as a basis of the 
quinquennial valuations of the societies, by their experience recorded for the 
nine-years 1900-08. During this period the sickness of the male members 
ageregated 859,412 weeks, the annual rate per member being 1:30 weeks. 

39823-—B 
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The following table shows the average annual weeks of sickness per 
member in New South Wales at every fifth year of age during the years 
1900-08 in comparison with the experience of the Manchester Unity Friendly 
Society of England, 1893-7, the South Australian Friendly Societies, 1895- 
1904, and the Victorian Friendly Societies, 1903-7 :— 


New South Manchester poutk olor eae 

1cn ‘di 

Sant agar | Wee maa)“ omer, een | guy 

1900-1908. 1893-1897. 1895-1904. 1903-1907. 

\ : 
Years i 

18 “84 “95 ve “91 
23 “76 90 | t7 86 
28 i 74 | 97 | “75 85 
33 | 75 f 1:10 | ‘79 } *89 
38 "84 1°33 | “89 ‘99 
43 ! 1:02 ' 1°65 i 1:04 1:20 
48 | 1°32 j 2°11 1°32 1°46 
53 | 1°85 2:98 1°80 2°10 
58 2°94 | 4°41 2°84 3°82 
63 463 ; TS 4:44 6°56 


The New South Wales. experience approximates closely to that of South 
Australia, but is considerably below the experience of England and of 
Victoria. 

The male rates decrease down to age 29, and then increase regularly to the 
end of the observed period of life. The phenomenon of high rates at the 
early ages is not explained on the ground of paucity of data, as the same 
result was exhibited in the experience of individual societies whether their 
membership was large or small. The sickness rates of the Friendly Societies 
of other States: of the Commonwealth disclose a similar feature, and it must 
be concluded that such high rates are peculiar to this class of experience, and 
probably induced by the liberal benefits available. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In New South Wales women have had the right to exercise the franchise 
since 1902 and, in 1918, it was provided that sex should not disqualify any 
person from acting as member of the Legislative Assembly, as member of a 
council of any shire or municipality, as judge, magistrate, barrister, solicitor, 
or conveyancer. There is, however, no female member of the Legislative 
Assembly, though women have contested elections; a number of women have 
been appointed justices of the peace and one has been admitted to practice 
as a barrister. Women may not act on juries; they are eligible for all 
degrees at the University of Sydney, but are not ordained as ministers of 
religion. 

The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated spec- 
jally by the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, which limits the continuous 
employment of women to five hours, restricts the amount of work they 
may do in excess of forty-eight hours per week and between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. and limits the employment of girls under 18 years of age. The 
minimum wage for any employee in a factory or shop is fixed at four shil- 
lings per week. A separate living wage for women employees is determined 
after special inquiry by the Board of Trade, but a definite principle of 
equality or difference between the pay of women and men is not observed in 
the industrial awards and agreements. There are only two separate trade- 
unions for women, but many unions have women members. 
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No legal age of marriage has been defined, but the average age at which 
women marry is about twenty-five years; the consent of a parent or guar- 
dian is necessary to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British 
subject is deemed to be a British subject throughout Australia. By the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of hold- 
ing, acquiring, or disposing of any real or personal property as her separate 
property in the same manner as if she were a femme sole; her property is 
not liable for her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart 
from her husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has uo legal share of her 
husband’s income or in any property acquired by their joint efforts after 
marriage, but a husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and 
children. 


HOUSING. 


The problem of housing hag assumed considerable importance in New 
South Wales in the past decade. Fortunately in most country towns land 
is still comparatively cheap, and the inhabitants have generally been able to 
build adequate and hygienic dwellings, and, though close supervision of 
building was not inaugurated until 1919, these happy circumstances have 
prevented the growth of those State-wide evils which exist in some older 
countries. Nevertheless, in the city, in some of the large towns possessing 
an industrial population, and in mining centres, undesirable features have 
been allowed to obtrude, so that not only unhealthy dwelling places, but, 
in parts of the Metropolis, “slum” areas have grown up. 

In addition to the deep-seated causes, such as poverty, uncertainty of 
employment, and the lack of knowledge and supervision in past years, which 
have tended to produce the evils of bad housing, the shortage of houses has 
operated recently as a powerful force to cause overcrowding. This shortage 
has resulted from the restriction of building operations due to the rapid 
rise of costs, to the competition of other investments, and, latterly, to the 
partial suspension of operations during the war. Further reference is made 
to this matter under the heading of ‘ House-rents” in Part “Food and 
Prices” of this. Year Book. 

Government action to deal with the matter of housing was first taken in 
1911, when a Select Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly 
to inquire into the increase in rents. In the following year the State 
Housing Scheme wes launched, and a Royal Commissioner was appointed 
to investigate the question of the “Housing of Workmen.” The report of 
the Commission drew attention to some little-recognised evils, including the 
“slum” oreas of the city, the poor housing of towns, the absence of town- 
planning, and the proper supervision of town-building. A number of the 
points raised by the Commissioner were met by the Local Govermnent Act, 
1919, which conferred very extensive powers on Municipal and Shire 
Councils, not only in supervising and regulating the construction of build- 
ings, but in promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. 

To assist Councils in their difficulties a Town Planning Advisory Board 
was appointed by proclamation of the Governor in October, 1918; and this 
Board is actively engaged with the problems of Metropolitan and country 
urban settlement. A Town Planning Association was formed in 1913 with 
the object of promoting legislation for the better laying-out of towns and 
of propagating knowledge of the advantages accruing from and the need 
for town-planning. 

The number of occupied dwellings in New South Wales at the Census of 
1911 was 332,841. Private dwellings, including tenements, numbered 319,766, 
or 96-07 per cent. of occupied dwellings; boarding and lodging houses, 5,966, ° 
or 18 per cent.; hotels, 2,795, or -8 per cent. 
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The inmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504, or 91:2 per cent. of 
the total population of the State. Nearly 25 per cent. of the inmates of 
private dwellings reside in houses containing 5 rooms, while 84 per cent. 
reside in houses containing from 4 to 9 rooms. 


The principal materials used for building are wood and bricks; 49-7 per 
cent. of the occupied dwellings being built of the former and 36-4 per cent. 
of the latter; 3 per cent. are built of stone and 2-7 per cent. of iron. 


In Sydney improvements and resumptions have been continuous; 
143 new buildings were erected during 1920, and 587 were altered or en- 
larged. In the suburbs the cottage plan of dwelling-house is favoured, and, 
as in the city, brick buildings predominate. During the past five years new 
buildings have been erected in the city and suburbs at an average rate of 
6,120 per annum, which is low when compared with the pre-war average 
(1912-1914) of 8,740. Particulars of recent years are shown below:— 


{ 
New Buildings. | Net Increase of 
veut oe es, 

Sydney. Suburbs. Total. | Suburbs, 

- _— o 
1916 | 90 | 4,961 5,051 | 1,600 
1917 88 | 4,723 4,811 ; 12,700 
1918 76 4,878 4,954 : 15,400 
1919 147 | 6,969 7,116 ! 36,000 
1920 143 8,524 8,667 | 28,400 


; The extent of building operations, as shown by the records of past years, 
indicates an increase of dwelling-houses in New South Wales, but the 
major portion of that increase has been in suburban dwellings. 


The following table shows the number of cases in which permission was 
granted to erect new buildings in municipalities outside the Metropolis 
during the twelve months ended 31st December, 1920:— 


New Buildings | Estimated 
Municipality. (to erect which per- Population, 

mission was granted). } 31st December, 1920. 
Albury... Pe it sae 52 7,200 
Auburn... na wee es 164 12,430 
Bankstown Ee ae a 295 7,900 
Dundas... ae ws as 95 2,700 
Fairfield ... os me eee 64 3,750 
Goulburn... oes we ets 137 11,500 
Granville ... a es ao 152 12,500 
Katoomba as Se ab 66 7,600 
Lidcombe ... eae Me i: 156 9,226 
Lismore .., ax wee ive 60 9,030 
Lithgow ... ade 91 11,270 
New cats and Suburbs Ae 961 65,780 
Orange ... ae ves oh 56 7,680 
Parramatta jis 64 12,800 
Prospect and Sherwood — _ 130 6,500 
Wagga Wagga ... Sei 99 8,000 
Other Municipalities (118) sia 1,217 299,180 

i 3,859 494,960 


Only those municipalities have been shown where permission was granted 
for the erection of fifty buildings or more; the other municipalities have 
been grouped. 7 
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As a result of the slackening of building operations during the war the 
shortage of houses, which had been felt already in 1914, was not relieved 
by construction, partly because the absence of so many men oversea created 
a weaker demand for houses, and partly because money and enterprise were 
diverted by the war. Consequently with the return of soldiers from abroad 
the demand for houses suddenly revived and the shortage was felt more 
acutely than ever. Though in response to the new demand the rate of 
building construction revived during 1919 and 1920, it did not exceed the 
pre-war rate and, largely as a result of the high costs and the scarcity and 
dearness of money, operations contracted in the first half of 1921 to little 
more than half their normal volume. This decline affected Sydney and the 
country towns alike, although rents had risen considerably and there 
existed a shortage of houses estimated at 18,000 in the Metropolis alone. 


Strate Housing ScHEMES. 


In 1912, when the shortage of small dwelling-houses was becoming acute 
in Sydney, the Government took steps to supplement the operations of 
private builders by undertaking to construct modern houses, for lease or for 
sale, to persons not already possessed of a house. 

By the provisions of the Housing Act, 1912, the control of the scheme was 
eutrusted to a Housing Board, consisting of three members, appointed by 
the Governor, for a period of five years, and removable only by the Governor. 
This Board was empowered to purchase and subdivide land, to erect on it 
buildings for residential and other purposes, and to sell or lease such build- 
iugs under certain conditions. It was provided that there should be estab- 
lished a Housing Fund, to consist of such moneys as Parliament should 
provide. 

The scope of this scheme was enlarged considerably in 1919 when addi- 
tional powers were given to the Board, enabling it to make advances to any 
adult person for the purpose of (a) erecting or making additions to a house 
on land already owned by him, or (b) of purchasing a dwelling already 
erected. Such advances, however, were confined to persons who were not 
already possessed of any other land or dwelling-house exceeding £250 in 
value, whose income did not exceed £400 per annum, and who intended to 
use the house as a home. 

The maximum amount of any advance was fixed at £1,000, but in practice 
the Housing Board observed a limit of £750, and in no case advanced more 
than 95 per cent. of the value of the property; no applications were granted 
for the purchase of dwellings already erected. Repayment of loans was 
arranged on an instalment plan to extend over a period of thirty years for 
brick buildings and twenty years for wooden buildings, interest being added 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. The purchaser of property under this 
scheme is not permitted to sell or mortgage it before the expiration of 
seven years. 

Building societies, whose objects include the provision of houses for their 
members, may be assisted by grants or loans, and councils of shires and 
municipalities may be assisted similarly subject to the provisions of the 
Loeal Government Act, 1919. 

As an outcome of the various operations of the Housing Board up to the 
end of 1920 there had been constructed 1,249 houses, including 222 in course 
of erection. Of these 805 were built on Crown lands and 444 on private 
lands; in the latter cases usually money was advanced by the Board and the 
work of building done by private contract. The total expenditure by the 
Board on all its operations to 30th June, 1920, was £776,901, exclusive of the 
cost of a number of sites partially developed but not valued. 
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The following summary of the work of building actually done by the 
Board from its inception to 30th June, 1920, indicates the extent of its 
schemes; particulars of dwellings built by private contract on private lands 
are not included :— 


Number of Dwellings. Expenditure on Dwellings. 
i Area cf ree a 3 = => 
Bits: Site Tobe | rected In ooures eee In cours 
Erected. ae Ereetion. tees Erection. 
acres. £ £ 
Dacey ville wf 210 1,287 314 | rn 134,565 aes 
7. No. 1 16 102 42 8 25,200 4,900 
Sy No, 2 48 284 12 44 7,200 13,816 
Bunnerong: its 12 110 25 21 | 15,000 12,742 
The Warren _... 12 80 15 46 | 12,690 20,213 
Gladesville ea 23 | 134 | rae 106 ate 12,667 
Stockton... oe. 122% 400 | 35 | 24 17,400 | 11,720 
Hamilton va! 5 29). | 29 | vi 11,504 
Wollongong... 14 10 ; aie (| 10 | ies 2,018 
Forbes. ... 3 24 12 pie 14 | ne. 2,501 
Auburn ... wee 23 | 14 ae 14 or | 2,549 
Matraville tes 14 | 85 2) 10 1,258 | 4,198 
Orange .. 268 1 | 8 8 sat 6,043 ses 
All Sites... 4194 | 2,555 453 326 | 219,356 | 98,728 


During the year ended 30th June, 1920, 153 houses were completed and 
326 partially erected, involving an expenditure of £89,066 and £98,728 
respectively, in addition to £28,676 spent on sites. At Daceyville 68 houses 
were completed, at Stockton 35, at Bunnerong 25, at The Warren 15, at 
Orange 8, and at Matraville 2. Operations during the year were consider- 
ably restricted owing to a shortage of funds. 

The original scheme, which is still the largest part of the activities of the 
Board, provides for the construction of a garden suburb at Daceyville, about 
5 miles from the centre of the City of Sydney. An area of Crown lands, 
covering 836 acres, and valued at £21,872, has been appropriated, and 
reservations have been made for roads, parks, gardens, and other public 
places, also for public buildings, schools, and churches, the area allotted for 
various purposes being as follows:—Roads, 70 acres; parks and open spaces, 
214 acres; houses and shops, 1694 acres; public buildings and churches, 7 
acres; public school, 5 acres; leaving an area of 63 acres yet to be dealt 
with. The total number of houses on the 274 acres will be 1,673, being an 
average of 6:65 to the acre, including roads, but excluding parks and open 
spaces. The main roadway is 100 feet wide, with secondary roads 66 feet 
wide. 

Building operations were commenced on 6th June, 1912, and 368: cottages, 
six shops, a clinic, and a picture theatre, had been completed at 30th June, 
1920, when 52 dwellings were in course of erection. The cottages are built 
of brick or concrete blocks, on stone or rubble foundations, with tile and 
slate roofs. The accommodation of the smallest dwellings is three rooms, 
and of the largest four rooms, kitchen, ete. The cottages are lighted through- 
out with electricity, and gas is laid on for cooking purposes. The rentals 
range from 12s. 9d. to 21s. 6d., and the cost from £276 to £640, the average 
being’ £454 each, which includes building, kerbing and guttering, asphalting 
footpaths, turfing, sewerage connection, etc. 

The capital employed at Daceyville, as at 30th June, 1920, amounted to 
£234,362, of which £184,581 was absorbed in cottages erected and in course 
of erection, £9,550 in shops and picture theatre, and the balance, £40,231, 
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was expended on the site in the construction of the storm-water channel, 
road formation, ete. During the financial year 1919-20 the rentals con- 
tracted for amounted to £13,822, and the rents received to £13,542; at the 
end of the year the arrears of rent outstanding amounted to £280. 

By 31st December, 1920, fifty-nine houses had been erected and sold at 
Stockton, the total cost of erection being £38,900; eight houses had been 
built at Orange at a cost of £6,048. 


Observatory Hill Resumed Area. 


_. The Observatory Hill Resumed Area is situated on the foreshores of Port 
Jackson, adjoining the wharves, and contains a number of business premises 
and residences, including dwellings, erected on the flat system, for waterside 
workers. The area comprises about 80 acres, and was acquired by the 
Government in 1900 in connection with the Darling Harbour wharves re- 
sumption. Being the oldest settled portion of Sydney, practically the 
whole of the area required improvement. The capital employed amounted 
to £1,321,103 as at 30th June, 1920; the total revenue during the year 
1919-20 was £69,687; and the expenditure £24,618, exclusive of interest on 
loan capital. 


State Savings Bank—-Advances for Homes. 


As part of the Government scheme to provide facilities for house-building 
the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were authorised by an 
Act passed in 1918 to make advances to enable persons to erect or enlarge 
their homes or to purchase dwellings already constructed: - 

The Bank advances up to three-fourths of the value of the property to a 
maximuin of £750, and the repayments in the case of new stone, concrete, 
or brick buildings are to be made within thirty years, and in the case of 
wooden structures within twenty years. No advance is made to any person 
who at the time of the application is the owner of another dwelling in the 
State. 

The system came into operation on 1st July, 1914, and up to 30th June, 
1920, the amount of £2,646,950 had been advanced to 6,650 borrowers. The 
transactions during each year were as follow :— 


Year Applications received. | Advances approved. Advances made, 
ended ; 
30th June. No. | Amount. | No. Amount. No. Amount. 
} 
£ £ 1 

1915 R40 337,894 728 283,870 | 6575 221,900 
1916 928 333,490 927 346,175 794 | 298,375 
1917 992 347,810 946 329,100 783 274,785 
1918 1,567 573,870 J,251 460,245 | 875 311,710 
1919 2,073 810,415 2,022 798,155 | 1,373 &30,680 
1920 1,945 1,304,465 2,608 1,185,170 | 2,250 | 1,009,500 


The average amount per advance is £400. The scheme proved popular 
from its inception and, since the termination of the war, has become a most 
important factor in enabling persons of modest means to acquire a home on 
easy terms, to make additions and alterations, or to discharge an existing 
mortgage. In this way the operation of the scheme has provided facilities 
for improved housing. 

The rate of interest charged for advances was raised from 54 to 6 per 


cent. on Ist July, 1917, to 64 per cent. from 1st July, 1920, and to 7 per 
cent. from 1st July, 1921. ; 
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Sydney Municipal Housing Area. 


An Act was passed in 1912 to enable the Municipal Council of the 
City of Sydney to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to 
acquire land. 

A block of buildings named “Strickland Dwellings,” erected by the 
Council on land acquired in Chippendale in connection with street improve- 
ments, was opened in April, 1914. The buildings are three storeys high, 
and cover a ground space of 279 feet by 78 feet; the total cost, including 
land, was £49,814. At -each end there are four shops, and the remainder 
of the building is divided into 71 suites of self-contained flats of two, four, 
or six rooms; the rents range from 12s. 6d. to 28s. per week. 

The City Council has by resuniptions acquired other lands and buildings, 
and after street-widening retained many dwellings which by repairs and 
improvements of sanitary conditions have bcen converted into satisfactory 
residential areas. 


War Service Homes. 


The Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918, which came into 
force in 1919, provides for homes for Australian sailors and soldiers 
and their female dependents. The Commissioner charged with the 
administration of the Act is authorised to acquire land and dwellings, and 
to erect dwellings, etc.; he may make advances on mortgage to eligible per- 
gons to enable them to acquire homes, or may sell homes to them on the rent- 
purchase system. The amount of advance on the total cost of land 
and a dwelling may not exceed £800, and the maximum rate of interest for 
repayments is 5 per cent. Briefly, the position with regard to operations 
in New Scuth Wales up to 30th June, 1921, was as follows :—- 


No. 
Houses completed on si pe .. 1785 
Houses in course of Soaneaction oe : .. 582 
Applications approved, but work not started ar “DLO 


Existing houses purchased and mortgages dis- 
charged (settlement in every instance not yet 
effected) “8 oa 7 ie i .. 4390 


PARKS, RECREATION RESERVES, AND COMMONS. 


Excepting areas committed to special trustecs, all public parks and recrea- ° 
tion reserves in New South Wales are placed by the Local Government Act, 
1919, under the control of Municipal and Shire Councils, whose authority 
extends over parks, children’s playgrounds, drill grounds, sports grounds, 
and public gardens within their boundaries. On all areas, councils are 
empowered to provide buildings for public entertainments and refreshment 
rooms, boats and boat-sheds, pavilions, etc., public baths, gymmasia, and 
musical entertainments. Counctls may also prescrve places of historical and 
scientific interest and natural scenery. Most country towns of importance 
possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 


The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of 
parks, squares, and public gardens. The most important are—Moore Park, 
where about 368 acres are available for public recreation, including the 
Sydney Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; 
the Botanic Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the 
adjoining Domain, 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; 
and Hyde Park, 89 acres, in the centre of the city. The total area 
covered is 654 acres, or 20 per cent, of the whole of the city proper. This 
does not include the Centennial Park, 552 acres in extent, situated on the 
outskirts of the city, formerly reserved for the water supply, but now 
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used for recreation by the inhabitants of Sydney. This magnificent 
recreation ground has been cleared, planted, and laid out with walks and 
drives, and is a favourite resort of the citizens. 

The Zoological Gardens were situated in Moore Park until a new site 
was opened in 1916 at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the Harbour. 
In the preparation of the new gardens the natural formation has been 
retained as far as practicable, with the object of displaying the animals 
in natural surroundings. 

The suburban inuinteipalities are also well served, as they contain, includ- 
ing the Centennial Park, about 4,060 acres of public parks and reserves, 
or about 4-4 per cent. of their aggregate area, dedicated to, and in some 
cases purchased for, the people by the Government. 

In addition to these parks and reserves, the National Park, situated about 
16 miles south of Sydney, and accessible by railway, was dedicated to the 
people in December, 1879. This park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 33,747 acres, surrounding the pic- 
turesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magni- 
ficent virgin forests; the scenery is charming, and its beauties attract 
thousands of visitors. 

Another large tract of land, designated Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated 
in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,322 acres, 
and contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water via the Hawkesbury 
River, several of whose creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 

In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
Janding-place of Captain Cook; and the Parramatta Park (252 acres) 
although outside the Metropolis, may be mentioned on account of its historic 
interest. 

A State Nursery is maintained at Campbelltown, from which plants, 
trees, and shrubs are distributed to the various parks and reserves. ; 

Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. ‘The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for the pro- 
tection of shrubs, trees, etc., upon the land vested in them, and to regulate 
the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 

Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
nesory ed as commons, on which such stock as is possessed by the townsfolk 
amay be Cepastured. Theo use of these lands is regulated by local a uthoritics ; 
nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons have been made permanent, but a 
large number are only temporary. 

Particulars as to the areas rcserved for parks and recreation reserves and 
for temporary commons in each of the past five years as compared with 
1910 are shown below. 


Temporary | Forks: 
As at 30th June. Commnoney | and Beeston 

acres, { acres. 

1910 579,033 : 207,908 

1916 527,359 | 230,479 

1917 509,941 931,594 

1918 498,991 231,019 

1919 481,960 230,765 

: 1920 461, "529° 230,857 

Particulars of permanent commons are not at present available, fet 
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! rsa ae Horse-racina. 


Horse-racing has always been a popular form of sport in New South 
Wales, and with it is associated a large amount of betting. The pastime 
includes pony-racing and trotting races. A considerable number of race- 
courses exist in and around the Metropolis and Newcastle; most country 
towns of importance possess a race-course, ahd in many country centres 
there have been formed Picnic Race Clubs which hold race meetings on a 
more or less improvised track. A number of racing clubs are conducted for 
profit, but many have only social objects and devote large sums to charity. 


The conduct of race meetings is regulated largely by district associations, 
with which most clubs are affiliated. A certain amount of Government 
control is also exercised through the Gaming and Betting Act, 1912. This 
Act requires race-courses to be licensed annually, fixes the minimum circum- 
ference of running grounds at six furlongs, determines the frequency with 
which, and the days on which, races may be held, and limits the number of 
licensed race-courses in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts to the 
uumber existing in 1906. Betting or wagering is prohibited on any ground 
except a licensed race-course or coursing ground on which horse-races, pony- 
races, trotting races, or coursing are being held. 


Some idea of the extent of racing and betting may be obtained from 
licensing and taxation returns. During the year 1920 taxes were paid by 
463 racing clubs, most of which were affiliated with one of the ten racing 
associations. The number of separate race-courses licensed was 358, though 
448 licenses were issued for the various classes of racing on these grounds. 
The total number of licenses issued shows an increase of 86 over that issued 
in 1919, the increase being due mainly to the operations of clubs not 
affliated with any association. It was estimated that. approximately 1,500 
bookmakers were operating during the year ended June, 1921; and 
15,171,580 betting tickets were issued. During the six months, January to 
June, 1921, there were 446,559 credit bets recorded. These figures do not 
include totalisator tickets. For the year 1921 race meetings were arranged 
for 181 separate days in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts. 


‘Horse-racing and betting have been subjected to a considerable amount of 
taxation in recent years. Racing clubs and associations are taxed on the 
amount of license and registration fees received from bookmakers; book- 
makers are required to pay an annual tax, and in addition every bet made 
by a bookmaker is taxed; and in 1920 a tax was imposed on admission to 
race-courses. 


In 1916 the Totalizator Act provided for the installation of betting 
machines by race clubs and empowered the deduction of a percentage of the 
takings as a contribution to Consolidated Revenue. 


Particulars as to the amounts of revenue received from betting taxes are 
shown in Part Public Finance, of this Year Book. 


THEATRES AND Pusiic Hats, 


All buildings in New South Wales, in which public meetings (excluding 
meetings for religious worship) or public entertainments are held, must be 
Heensed under the Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908. A license may be 
refused if proper provision % not made for public safety, health, and con- 
venience, and if the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public’ 
meeting or entertainment. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, 
and premises are subjected to inspection before renewal of the license; 
plans of buildings intended to be used for theatres and public halls must be 
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approved before erection is begun, A license or renewal of a license may 
be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may be deemed 
necessary are carried out. 


As at 31st December, 1920, there were 1,850 buildings to which the pro- 
visions of the Act applied, and these buildings provided seating acecommoda- 
tion for ‘approximately 850,000 persons. The total amount of fees received 
for licenses was £38,098. 


REGULATION OF LIQUOR TRADE. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor in New South Wales engaged the atten- 
tion of successive Governors and became one of the first subjects of legis- 
lation when civil government was established. The first Liquor Act-—that 
of 1825—aimed, through the introduction of a system of licenses, at 
ensuring that hotelkeepers should be of good character, and at securing a 
certain amount of revenue. 


Since that date the Hquor laws of the State have been amended frequently, 
and development has favoured more restriction and closer regulation of the 
trade. The hours of liquor trading have been curtailed considerably. In 
1862 they were limited to those between 4 a.m. and midnight, in 1881 to 
those between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m., and after a referendum in 1916 the 
hour of closing was fixed at 6 p.m., during the period of the war and for six 
months thereafter. Six o’clock closing is still in operation, as it was ex- 
tended under the Liquor Amendment Act of 1919 pending a referendum. 

Aiter many years of agitation an instalment of the principle of local 
option was embodied in the Liquor Act of 1881, and in 1907 the system was 
extended to its present scope, as explained below. 

The liquor laws of the State were consolidated into the Liquor Act, 1912, 
which, with five amendments, at present regulate the trade. All places in 
which intoxicating liquor is sold, and all persons who sell it must be 
licensed, and supervision is exercised over the conduct of licensed premises 
by the police, who also watch cases in the Licensing Courts. A Licensing 
Court is constituted in the Metropolitan district by three Stipendiary 
Magistrates, in country districts by the local Police Magistrate (or a special 
Licensing Magistrate) and two Justices of the Peace, specially appointed. 

The Liquor Amendment Aet, 1919, provides that no new publicans’ or 
wine licenses may be issued after Ist January, 1920, except on the grounds 
of increase of population, and then only on the application of a majority 
of the adult residents living within a radius of 1 mile of the premises 
for which a license is sought. 

The following table gives particulars respecting the number of hotels 
in the State, and the average population to each:— 


a Average : Average 

Mee ol eee eee, | “wed | ,2gunbon, 
| | | | 

18990 | 3,428 | $2 ; 1915 | 2640 : 708 
1995 | 3,288} S386 | 1917 |, 589 | 724 
1900 3.168 | 428 | 1918 | 2578 | 7A 
1905 3,063 15 1919 | 2,557 767 
1910 2,865 564 i 1920 2,517 805 
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The annual fee for a Publican’s license is regulated by the annual 
assessed value of the hotel. During the year 1920 an amount of £89,199 
was collected on account of such licenses. 


The Liquor Act which regulates the issue of hotel licenses provides alse 
for the issue of “ Additional Bar” licenses where liquor is sold in more than 
one room in the licensed premises, and of booth or stand licenses for places 
of public amusement for a period not exceeding seven days. 


Licenses are allowed for the sale of liquor in approved club premises, and 
packet licenses to masters of steamers engaged in the coastal trade of the 
State. 


Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry licenses are held chiefly by grocers and. 
keepers of restaurants, oyster saloons, and wine and fruit shops; the liquor 
sold must be the produce of fruit grown in Australasia, and the quantity 
sold at one time must not exceed 2 gallons. 


Holders of Spirit Merchants’ licenses are not permitted to sell a quantity 
less than 2 gallons of liquor of the same kind at one tine. Railway Refresh- 
ment Room licenses are issued under Executive authority and. not by 
Magistrates. 


The following statement shows the number of licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor issued during 1920:— 


License anoval Pee. | umberot [Foss 
£ i <& 
Publicans’ bas see ce ...| Regulated by assessed 2,517 89,199 
value. 
Additional Bar Hate «ches 20 125 «=| = 2480 
Club we os ..| £5 and upwards. | 76 1,098 
Rackets -<hin, -onds pane ad 3-15 13 130 
Booth or Stand ges Aki --2 Si ae | 1,959 3,918 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry ... 3 443 1,329 
B er ae ae er 20-1 1 
fewer 20-30 7 \ 5,540 
Spirit Merchants’... ees a 20-30 i 217 
Railway Refreshment Room bt 30 29 870 
\ 


* For period of issue not exceeding seven days, 


Local Option. 


The principle of local option is that questions of increasing, reducing, or 
abolishing licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors in any district should 
be determined by vote of the residents in that district. Between 1882 and 
1907 such questions were submitted, as regards municipalities only, to the 
vote of ratepayers, and the extension of the right to vote to women was 
hotly debated. In 1902 women were enfranchised; and the Liquor Amend- 
ment Act of 1905 provided that a local option vote, as regards electorates, 
should be taken at parliamentary elections, all qualified electors having the 
right to vote. Particulars as to the nature of the proposals submitted to the 
electors and the result of the voting are shown in previous issues of this 
Year Book. 


When the first local option vote was taken in September, 1907, there were 
3,023 hotels in existence; of this number it was ordered that 293 be closed 
at dates varying from 10th September, 1908, to 3ist December, 1913. At 
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the second local option vote on 14th October, 1910, there were 2,869 hotels, 
and as a result of the vote the closing of 28 was ordered. On the day of 
the election, 6th December, 1918, there were in existence 2,719 hotels, of 
which 23 were ordered to close at a fixed date. The licenses in force during 
1920 numbered 2,517. 


The number of Wine licenses in operation at the time of the vote of 1907 
was 633, of which 46 were abolished. In 1910, of the 565 licenses in 
existence, closing orders were made in 5 cases; in 1918, in respect of the 514 
existing, 7 closing orders were made. 


Spirit Merchants’ and Brewers’ licenses are not affected by the operation 
of the local option vote. 


The Liquor Act of 1912 provides that a local option vote must be taken 
at each general election of the State Parliament, unless the election be held 
within eighteen months of the previous polling day. This provision was 
suspended by the Liquor Amendment Acts of 1916 and 1919, and the local 
option vote was not taken at the general elections held in 1917 and 1920. 


Reduction of Licenses. 


The number of hotels licensed in New South Wales has been decreasing 
steadily for more than thirty years, and the further reduction of licenses 
was provided by the Liquor (Amendment) Act, 1919, when a License 
Reduction Board was appointed which might operate to reduce liceuses to a 
statutory number fixed as follows :— 


(a) In the ease of an electorate for which five members are returned 
to the Legislative Assembly, one for each 250 of the first thousand 
electors on the electoral roll, and a further three for each subse- 
quent two thousand, and 


(6) In an electorate for which three members are returned, one fur 
each 250 of the first thousand electors, and a further one for each 
subsequent 500: 


Provided that the licenses in any electorate may not be reduced 
by more than one-fourth of the existing number. 


The Board is also empowered to fix compensation fees payable by licensees 
of premises whose. licenses are not withdrawn, and to assess the amount of 
compensation payable in cases where liceases are withdrawn. 


Compensation is made from the Compensation Fund into which com- 
pensation fees collected from licensees are paid. The fee payable by each 
licensee in any year is an amount cqual to 3 per cent. of the sum expended 
by him in the purchase of liquor during the preceding year. 


By determinations of the Board up to January, 1921, licenses were with- 
drawn from sixteen hotels in the Metropolitan district, and from twenty- 
three in the Newcastle district, the respective amounts of compensation 
being £35,380 and £29,470. The amount of fees paid by: licensees into the 
Compensation Fund during the year ended 30th June, 1920, amounted to 
£67,403, and the balance in the fund on 81st May, 1921, was £185,017. 


Prohibition. 

The Liquor Amendment Act of, 1919 provided for a: referendum to be 
taken before 23rd June, 1921, on two questions, viz., prohibition with com- 
pensation, and the closing hour of licensed premises and registered clubs; 
but the referendum. was not taken, mainly on account of the expense which 
a vote in favour of prohibition would entail. 
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A Gompensation Assessment Board was appointed to determine the 
amount of compensation payable in the event of prohibition being carried. 
The amount involved,. as. determined at the beginning of 1921, was 
£19,110,479, exclusive of any payments to employees under provisions of 
the Act. 


LICENSES FOR OCCUPATIONS. 


Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which bring 
them into contact with the general public or which are carried on under 
special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawnbrokers, 
hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, and persons who conduet 
billiard and bagatelle tables or engage in Sunday trading. 

The fee for. billiard and bagatelle licenses is £10 per annum, and during 
1920 there were 815 in force, the total fees coliected being £7,970. 

_ ‘Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz, General and 
District. The annual fee for a general license is £15, and for a district £2, 
and provision is made for a pro rata payment for licenses issued after the 
commencement of the year. There were 391 of the former and 2,200 of the 
latter current in 1920, the fees received being £9,390. General licenses are 
available for all parts of the State; district licenses only cover the Police 
district for which they: are issued, but they are not issued for the Metro- 
politan district. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset or before sunrise, 
except in the Municipality of Albury, where, under the Auctioneers’ Licen- 
sing (Amendment) Act, 1915, wool may be put up to sale or sold after 
sunset. 

In 1920 there were 95 Pawnbrokers’ licenses current in New South 
Wales, for each of which an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours for 
receiving pledges by pawnbrokers are limited, with certain exceptions, to 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest 
charged, 

The annual license fee for a hawker trading on foot is £1, and if with 
pack animals or vehicles the charge is £2; the total amount of fees received . 
during 1920 was £1,717. 

The fee for a Collectors’ license is 1s., Second-hand Dealer £1, and Sunday 
Trading 5s. 

The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the last six 
years :-— 


License. + YO15. 1916. 1917, 1918. | 1919 | 1920. 
Publicans’ ... sh xa | 2,640 2,617 2,589 2,578 | 2,557 2,517 
Additional Bar... ts ei 14] 132 136 134 143 125 
Club ras aS 7 76 73 77 78 76 
Railway Refreshment bes age 27 27 27 28 29 29 
Booth or Stand ... aes vt 1,955 1,816 1,574 1,273 1,542 | 1,959 
Packet vs 19 Pal 7 18 15 13 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and d Perry 497 487 403 458 467 443 
Spirit Merchants’... se 192 193 179 194 199 217 
Brewers’... a wet 26 24 23 19 16 17 
Auctioneers’ General nr iss 289 303 287 | 344 344 391 
Districs ... 1,540} 1,683} 3,745} 1,909| 1,995 | 2,200 
Billiard and Begstolle ave dee 831 838 733 | 785 763 815 
Tobacco... iene | 13,014 | 13,179 | 13,089 | 13,308 | 14,141 [14,391 
Pawnbrokers’ : Ses a3 96 99 102 | 100 102 95 
Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ or vel 1,854 1,178 1,149 | 1,224 1,479 | 1,440 . 
Collectors’ . ee wa} 1,731 1,852 2,092 2,354 2,207 |. 2,126 
Second- hand. Dealers’ sae ar 798 946 993; 1,216 1,247 | 1,421 
Stage Carriage... wee aa 224 222 193 153 212 139 
Sunday Trading ... oes Jes - 4,604 4,826 5,825 6,014 | 6,381 
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Abattoirs, Homebush, 439, 481 
Aborigines, 66 
Protection of, 726 
Absentee Taxpayers, 164 
Accidents, Deaths from, 103 
Factory, 542 
Mine, 271 
Railway and Tramway, 234, 241 
Advances, Bank, 193 
for Homes, 741 
to Settlers, 380 
Agricultural Bureau, 377 
Education, 143, 378 
College, Hawkesbur 'y, 378 
Industry, Inquiry into, 382 
- Research, 382 
Settlement, 370 
Agriculture, 365-409 
Agriculture— 
Bananas, 409 
Barley, 400 
Department of, 376 
Ensilage, 402 
Green Food, 401 
Hay, 400 
Holdings, 372 
Maize, 397 
Oats, 398 
Orchards, 407 
Potatoes, 403 
Sugar-cane, 405 
Tobacco, 404 
Value of Production, 367 
Vineyards, 406 
Wheat, 383 Fi 
A.LF., 52 
Alcohol, Consumption of, 475 
Alienation of Lands, 673 
Aliens, 65 
Alunite, 269 
Antimony, 262 
Apiculture, 459 
Appeals, Law, 286 
Appendicitis, 96 
Apprenticeship, 540 
Arbitration, Industrial— 
Commonwealth, 531 
State, 525 
Area of New South Wales, 24, 661 
Cultivated, 693 
Occupied for Mining, 250 
Arrests, 274 
Arrivals and Departures, 60 
Artesian Bores, 416 
Art Gallery, National, 151 
Assurance, Life, 203 
Asylums, State, 725 
Australian Imperial Expeditionary Forces 
52 
Awards, Industrial, 528 
Australian Notes, 189 
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Baby Clinics, 79, 716 
Baeon, 455 
Bananas, 409 
Bank, Commonwealth, 196 
Banking, 191, 198 
Crisis, 1893, 13 
Bank Notes, 188 
Bankruptey, 213, 282 
Banks, Advances, 193 
Capital, 19). 
Exchange Rates, 194 
Interest R ates, Tot 
Savings, 197 
Barley, 400 
Barristers, 288 
B.A.W.R.A., 431 
Bee-farming, 459 
Beer Brewed and Materials Used, 360 
Consumption of, 475 
Betting Taxes, 163 
Bills of exchange, 195 
Bills of Sale, 215 
para 172, 180 
Australasian States, 72 
“Metro opolis and Tetpoundee of State, 73 
Births, 71 
Notitieation of, 718 
Plural, 74 
Sexes of Children, 73 
Biscuit Factories, 357 
Bismuth, 262 
Blindness, 714 
Board of t Trade, 531 
soot and Shoe Factories, 361 
Bores, Artesian, 416 
Boring, Shallow, 417 
Botanie Gardens, 742 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 24 
Bounties on Manufactured Products, 268, 
349. 
Bread, Consumption, 473 
Prices, 483 
Breweries, 359 
Brickworks, 351 
Bridges, 658 
Bright's Disease, 95 
Broken Hill Mines, 259 
Bronehiitis, 94 
Building, ‘Cost of, 500 
Building Societies, 200 
Buildings, New, 738 
Bulk Handling of Grain, 383, 392 
Burrinjuck Dam, 411] 
Bursarics— 
State School, 140 
University, 135 
Butter, Consumption of, 474 
Factories, 355 
Production of, 453 
Cable Services, 246 
Cadets, Military, 48 
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Cancer, 91 
Candle Factories, 351 
Capital Cities, Australian, Population, 
27, 64. 
Capital Punishment, 293 
Casualties, A.I.F., 53 
Cattle, 433 
Dairy, 449 
Prices of, 435 
Slaughtered, 439 
Causes of Death, 84 
Census Enumerations, 55 
Chambers of Commerce, 309 
Charitable Institutions, 726 
Relief, 704, 725 
Charities (see Hospitals), 726 
Cheese, Consumption of, 474 
Production of, 454 
Childbirth, Deaths in, 97 
Child Labour in Factories, 343, 346 
Children, Defective, 144 
Delinquent, 722 
Homes for, 720 
Mentally Deficient, 722 
Neglected, 718 
Of School Age, 129, 
Protection of, 715, 719, 721 
State, 720 
Childrens’ Courts, 275 
Child Welfare, 715 
Chinese Restriction, 12, 66 
Chromite, 262 
Cigarettes and Cigars, Consumption of, 


Manufacture of, 477 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 96 
Cities of New South Wales, 620 
Citizen Forces, 51 
City Railway, 223 
Climate, 27, 29 
Clinics, Baby, 79, 716 

University, 136 
Closer Settlement, 687 
Closer Settlement Account, 155 
Cloth Factories, 360 
Clothin¥, Cost of, 513 
Coal, Consumption of, 265 

Discovery of, 4 

Exports of, 265 

Miners, 266 

Wages of, 264 

Mines, State, 266 

Prices of, 266 

Production of, 264 
Coastline, 25 
Cobalt, 262 
Cobar Mines, 260 
Coffee, Consumption of, 474 
Coinage, 187 
Coke, 267 
Commerce, Chambers of, 309 

Exports, 300, 303, 305 

Imports, 300, 303 
Commercial Commissioners, 309 

Education, 141 
Commissions and Trusts (Public), 41 
Common Law, 279 


Commonwealth Bank, 196 
Establishment of, 15, 43 
Government Line of Steamers, 319 
Railways, 222 
Repayments to States, 183, 184, 185 

Sommunicable Diseases, 710 

Companies, Incorporated, 199 
Banking, 191 
General Insurance, 209 
Life Assurance, 203 

Compensation Paid, Railways, 235 
Tramways, 241 
Seamen’s, 545 
Workmen’s, 543, 545 

Compulsory Training, 48 

Conciliation, 530 

Conjugal Condition, 71 

Conservatorium ot Music, 152 

Consolidated Revenue Account, 153 

Constitution, Federal, 34 
State, 43 

Convulsions of Children, 92 

Cook, Captain James, 1 

Co-operative Societies, 200 

Copper, 259 

Copyright, 288 

Coroner’s Courts, 276 

Cost of Living, 510 

Courts— 

Appeals, 286 
Children’s, 275, 722 
Coroners’, 276 
Criminal, 284 

Appeal, 287 
District, 278 
Fair Rents, 277, 501 
Full Court, 286 
High Court of Australia, 285, 287 
Industrial Arbitration, 279 
Licensing, 277, 745 
Magistrates’, 273, 277 
Marine Inquiry, 279 
Petty Sessions, 273, 275 
Profiteering Prevention, 278, 485 
Quarter Sessions, 284, 286 
Small Debts, 273, 276 
Supreme, 279, 284, 286, 287 

Credit Foncier, 380 

Criminal Courts, 284, 287 

Crops, 366, 383, 407 

Crown Land—Holdings, 702 

Cultivation, Area under, 366 
Area under Vatious Crops, 372 

Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 413 

Currency, 188 

Customs Acts, 299 
Revenue, 308 

Dacey Garden Suburb, 740 

Dairying, 446 
Cattle, 449 
Instruction, 447 
Production, 448 

Value of, 4.59 

Dead Letters, 244 

Deaf Mutism, 714 

Deaths, 76-103 
Accident, 102 
Appendicitis, 96 
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Deaths—continued, 
Bright’s Disease, 96 
Bronchitis, 94 
Cancer, 91 
Causes of, 83 
Children under one year, 77 
Children under five years, 82 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 96 
Convulsions of Children, 92 
Diabetes, 91 
Diarrheea and Enteritis, 95 
Diphtheria and Croup, 88 
Diseases of the Digestive System, 95 
Diseases of the Heart, 93 
Hemorrhage of the Brain, 92 
In Childbirth, 97 
Index of Mortality, 83 
Infantile Mortality, Causes of, 98 
Influenza, 103 
Insanity, 93 
Measles, 86 
Meningitis, 92 
Pneumonia, 94 
Scarlet Fever, 86 
Smallpox, 85 
Suicide, 102 
Tuberculous Diseases, 88 
Typhoid Fever, 84 
Violence, 101 
Whooping Cough, 87 
Defence, 48 
Dentists, 705 
Diabetes, 91 
Diamonds, 268 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 95 
Digestive System, Diseases of, 95 
Diphtheria and Croup, 88 
Discount, Bank, 194 
Diseases, Deaths from Various, 84-97 
Seasonal Prevalence of, 100 
Distances of Ports from Sydney, 324 
District Courts, 278 
Divorce, 282~284 
Docks and Slips, 318 
Doctors, 705 
Domestic Training Schools, 142 
Drainage Trusts, 645 
Dredging for Minerals, 255 
Drink Bill, 476 
Drought Insurance, 445 
Relief, 381 
Drunkenness, 295 
Early Closing, Hotels, 745 
Shops, 538 
Education, 119-152 
Education, Agricultural, 148, 378 
Expenditure by State, 131, 132 
Educational Societies, 148 
Effective Wage, 563 
Eggs, Consumption of, 473 
Production of, 460 
Elections, Federal, 45 
State, 36 
EHlectorates, 38 
Electric Light and Power Works, 362 
Electric Lighting, Municipal, 647 
Sydney, 631 
Elevators, Grain, 393 


Emigration, 60 
Ensilage, 402 
Entertainments Tax, 165 
Equity Jurisdiction, 281 
Estate Duties, Commonwealth, 165 
Estates of Deceased Persons, 216 
Examinations, School Children-— 
Intermediate, 138 
Leaving, 138 
Qualifying, 137 
Exchange Rates, Bank, 194 
Excise Revenue, 308 
Executive, Federal, 43 
State, 35 
Expeditionary Forces, Australian, 52 
Expenditure, Local Government, 634-636 
State, 153-157, 166-169 
Agriculture, 377 
Business Undertakings, 166—169 
Education, 131, 132 : 
Hospitals and Charities, 704- 
Justice, 298 
Loan, 172 
Mining, 251 : 
State Children Relief, 719 
Experiment Farms, 379 
Exploration, 4-9 
Exports, 300-307 
Australian Produce, 306 
Dairy Produce, 456 
Meat, 440 
Pastoral Products, 442 
Raw Materials, 306 
Extradition, 297 
Factories (see Manufactories), 329-364 
Inspection, 541 
Fair Rents Court, 277, 501 
Fares, Ferry, 513 
Railway, 513 
Farmers, Share, 376, 446 
Farms, Number of, 694 
Farmyard Production, Value of, 459 
Farrer Scholarships, 379 
Federal Capital Site, 18, 47 
Federal Territory in N.S.W., 24; 47 
Federation, 13 
Feeble-minded Persons, 722 
Fellmongering, 350 
Ferries, 659 
Fertilisers, 374 
Finance-— 
Federal War Expenditure, 186 
Local Government, 628 
Private, 187 
Public, 153-186 
Relations between State and Com- 
monwealth, 181 
Taxation, Federal, 164 
State, 161 
State, Loans, 171 
Public Debts, 174, 186 
Special Deposits and Special Ac- 
counts, 169 
Surplus Revenue, 182 
Trust Funds, 169 
Fire Commissioners, Board of, 210, 648 
Fire Insurance, 209-211 
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First Offenders, 273, 204 
Settlement, 1 
Fisheries, 466 
Value of Production, 468 
Fish Supply, 483 
Flour, Consumption of, 473 
Mills, 358 
Food and Prices, 471 
Food Bill, Weekly, 512 
Food Consumption, 471-477 
Foods, Standardisation of, 478 
Forestry, 462 
Freights, Ocean, 323 
Friendly Societies, 201, 732 
Fruit-growing, 407 
Fruit Supply, 480 
Fuel, Cost of, 513 
Fugitive Offenders, 297 
Full Court, 286 
Government, Constitutional, 34-47 
Cost of, 166 
Employees, 517 
Factories and Workshops, 339 
Housing Schemes, 739 
Local, 619 
Governor, State, Functions of, 35 
Grafton Water Board, 657 
Grammar School, Sydney, 127 
Grape Vines, 407 
Grasses, Sown, 366, 401 
Green Food, 401 
Grocerios, Prices (sce also Food), 499 
Habitual Criminals, 295 
Hemorrhage of the Brain, 92 
Halls, Public, 744 
Harbvur Trust, Sydney, 325 
Harbours of New South Wales, 328 
Hat and Cap Factories, 362 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 143, 
378. : 


Hay, 400 
Hay Irrigation Area, 413 
Health, Public, 703 
Heart, Diseases of, 93 
Herd Testing, 447 
High Court of Australia, 285, 287 
Historical Sketch of New South Wales, 1 
History of New South Wales, Industrial— 
1901-1909, 578 
1910-1914, 594 
1915-1920, 603 
Holdings, Land.—Agricultural, 373 
Sheep, 425 ; 
Suburban, 669 
Homes, Advances for, 741 
Honey, 459 
Horses, 434, 437 
Hospital Saturday Fund, 725 
Hospitals, Convalescent, 710 
Mental, 712 
Patients in, 707 
Private, 706 
Public, 704, 706 
Average Cost per Occupied Bed, 
709 
Expenditure, 708 
Revenue, 708 
State Expenditure on, 704 


Hotels, Licensing of, 746 
Hours of Work, 537 
House, Cost of Building, 500 
Rents, 499, 508 
Housing, 737 
Hunter District Water Supply, 652 
Illegitimacy, 74 
Tegitimate Children, Deaths of, 83, 100 
Immigration, 61 
Coloured, Restriction of, 65 
Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme, 430 
Imports, 361, 303 
Imprisonment, 291 
Income Tax— 
Federal, 164 
State, 161 
Index of Mortality, 83 
Index Numbers— 
Production Prices, 569 
Value of, 568 
Volume of, 571 
Retail Prices, 503 
Wholesale Prices, 490 
Industrial, Arbitration Act, 1901, 16 
Industrial Arbitration— 
Awards and Agreements, 528 
Commonwealth System, 53] 
Conciliation, 530 
State System, 525 
Industrial Diseases, 542 
Dislocations, 534 
Industrial History of New South Walea— 
1901-1909, 578 
1910-1914, 594 
1915-1920, 603 
Industrial Undertakings, Government, 
166, 330, 352. 
Unions, 526 
Inebriates, 296 
State Institutions for, 297 
Infantile Mortality, 77-83 
Causes of, 98 
Infants, Protection of, 716 
Infirm, Asvylums for the, 725 
Influenza Epidemic, 1919, 103-118 
Inquests, 277 
Insanity (see also Lunacy and Mental: 
Hospitals), 93. 
Insurance, 209 
Interest, Bank Rates, 195 
on Public Debt, 176 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 475 
Invalid Pensions, 729 
Tron, 261 
Tron, Pig, Production of, 354 
Iron and Steel Works, 354 
Irrigation, 672 . 
Areas-— 
Curlwaa, 413 
Hay, 413 
Murrumbidgee, 411 
Jury System Instituted, 7 
Justice, Cost of Administration, 298 
Law Courts, 273 
Police, 289 
Prisons, 291 
Juveniles, Employment of, 343-346 
Juvenile Offenders, 722 : 
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Kerosene Shale, 253, 263 
Kindergarten Schools, 120 
Labour Agencies, 518 
Land, Acquisition, 662-672 
Alienation, 673 
Available for Settlement, 683 
Boards and Courts, 661 
Closer Settlement, 687 
Exchange of, 666 
Leases, 670, 675 
Reserves, 685 
Resumptions, 685 
Revenue, 686 , 
Sales, 662 
Selection, 666 
Settlement, 699 
Tax, Federal, 164 
State, 162 | 
Tenures, Conversion of, 675 
Malienated, 683 
Valuations, 623, 625, 640 
Western Division, 681 
Lard, Production of, 456 
Law Courts, 273-288 
Lead, 256-259 
Leases, Land, 670, 675 
Legal Aid, Poor Persons, 285 
Legislative Assembly, 35 
Council, 7, 19, 35 
Legitimation Act, 74. 
Leprosy, 711 
Letters, 243 
Letter Telegrams, 246 
Library— 
Mitchell, 150 
Public, 149 
Sydney Municipal, 150 
Licenses, Fishing, 466 
Forestry, 465 
Liquor, 746 
Traffic, 290 
Life Assurance, 203 
Lighthouses, 318 
Liquor— 
Consumption, 475 
Drink Bill, 476 
Licenses, 746 
Traffic, 745 
Lithgow Iron and Steel Works, 354 
Live Stock— 
Cattle, 433 
Dairy, 449 
Horses, 434 
Sheep, 421 
Swine, 454 
Living, Cost of, 510 
Living Wage, 510, 546 
Loans, Local Government, 632, 638, 643 
State, 172, 179 
Expenditure from, 271, 272 
Local Government, 626 
City of Sydney, 629 
Historical Survey, 619 
Municipalities, 623, 634 
Shires, 639 
Taxation, 643 
Local Option, 746 
Lock Hospitals, 293 


Lord Howe Island, 24, 25 
Lunacy, 712 
Machinery, Agricultural, 374 
Coal-cutting, 266 
Mining, 254 
Manufacturing, 332 
Pastoral, 438 
Mail Services, 244 
Maintenance of Children Bill, 550, 552 
Maize, 397 
Prices, 369 
Manganese, 262 
Manufactories— 
Capital Invested, 336, 339 
Child Labour, 343-346 
Classification of, 331 
Cost of Produetion, 388-341. 
Employees, 334, 342, 350-363, 516 
General Summary, 329, 339, 340 
Individual Industries, 349-363 
Motive Power used, 332 
New Industries, 363 
Output, 329, 338, 564 
Output, per Employee, 363 
Waves, 334, 337, 289, 340, 556 
Women and Juveniles, 3-46 
Mantlfactures, Bounties, 349 
Manures, 374 
Mavine Inquiry, Court of, 279 
Maritime Strike, 1893, 14 
Markets, Municipal, 479, 632 
Marriage, Aye at, 71 
Rate in Australasian States, 69 
Marriages, 68 
Conjugal Condition of Parties, 70. 
Mark Signatures, 69. 
Minors, 71 
Religions, 70 
Masculinity, 57, 73 
Maternity Allowances, 717 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 282 
Measles, 86 
Meat, Consumption of, 472 
Exports, 440 
Imperial Purchases, 482 
Industry Board, Metropolitan, 438 
481, 
Prices, 499 
Supply, 438, 481 
Works, 356 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 144, 
724, 
Medical Practitioners, 705 
Meningitis, 92 
Mercury, 262 
Metal Works, 353 
Metals, Extraction of, 355 _ 
Meteorology, 27 
Migration, 60, 519 
Military Forces (see also Defence), 49 
Milk, 448, 449 
Consumption of, 474 
Preserved, 452 
Prices, 461, 485, 499, 512 
Supervision of Supply, 484 
Miners’ Diseases, 270, 543, 545 
Rights, 249 
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Mining Industry, 249 
Leases and Licenses, 249, 682 
Ministries, Federal, 46 
State, 40, 46 
Ministry, Members of, 41 
Minting, 187 
Mitchell Library, 150 
Molybdenum, 262 
Moneylenders, Registration, 216 
Money orders, 189 
Mortality, Causes, 83 
Index of, 83 
Infantile, 77-83 
In Gaols, 293 
Mortgages, 214 
Motor Tax, 162 
Vehicles, 290 
Municipalities, 619, 623 
Population, 61, 621 
Municipal Library; Sydney, 150 
Markets, 479 
Murray River Irrigation Scheme, 417 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 17, 19, 
168, 411, 672. 
Museums, 149 
Musie, Conservatorium, 152 
Nationality, Shipping, 312 
Natural Increase of Population, 59, 75 
Naturalisation, 67 
Naval Defence, 51 
Navigation Act, Commonwealth, 310 
Navigation of Rivers, 316 
Necessary Commodities Control Aci, 485 
Newcastle Harbour, 327 
Tron and Steel Works, 354 
Sewerage Works, 635 
New South Wales, Area, 24, 661 
Historical Sketch, 1 
Industrial History, 578 
Nickel, 262 
Notes, Bank, 188 
Postal, 189 
Nurseries, Forest, 463 
Nurses, 705 
Nursing Associations, 725 
Oatmeal— 
Consumption of, 474 
Prices, 499 
Oats, 398 
Prices, 369 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area, 741 
Observatory, Sydney, 27 
Occupations, 515 
Factory Workers, 348 
Licenses for, 748 
Oil, Kerosene, 263, 267 
Old-age Pensions, 730 
Onions, Prices, 499 
Opal, 268 
Orchards, 407 
Orphanages, 719 
Ostriches, 420, 435 
Oysters, 467, 468 
Parcels Post, 243 
Parks, 660, 742 
Parliament— 
Commonwealth, 44 
First, 10 


Parliament—continued. 
State, 34, 35, 39 
Cost of, 42 
Pastoral Industry, 4:19 
Employment, 515 
Pastoral Land Leases, 675 
Produce Exported, 442 
Pastures Protection, 443 
Patents, 288 
Pensions, 726 4 
Government Service, 290, 726 
Invalid, 729 
Old Age, 730 
War, 728 
Pharmacists, 705 
Pigs, 435, 454 
Prices, 436 
Slaughtered, 488, 481 
Pilotage, 317 
Platinum, 262 
Pneumonia, 94 
Police, 289 
Pensions, 290, 728 
Population, 55 
Capital Citics of Australia, 64. 
Country Towns, 65 
In each State, 57 
Sources of Increase, 59 
Urban and Rural, 61, 62, 621 
Pork— 
Consumption, 471, 512 
Prices, 499, 512 
Ports, 328 
Port Jackson, 323 
Shipping at, 315 
Postal Notes, 189 
Service, 243-248 


“Potatoes, 403 


Consumption of, 473 
Prices, 369, 499 
Poultry Farming, 458 
Preference to Unionists, 539 
Price Levels— 
Meat, 473 
Production, 569 
Retail, 503 
Wholesale, 487-498 
Prices— 
Live Stock, 435 
Metals, 255 
Regulation of, 485 
Retail— 
Bread, 484, 499 
Fish, 483 . 
Food and Groceries, 498, 508, 512, 
590, 598, 611. 
Gas, 513 
Meat, 499, 512 
Milk, 485, 499 
Wheat, 369, 395 
Wholesale— 
Coal, 266 
Dairy Produce, 461 
Farm Produce, 369 
Fruit, 481 
Meat, 487, 482 
Milk, 461, 485 
Pastoral Produce, 437 
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Prices—continued, 
Wholesale—continued. 
Potatoes, 369, 404 
Vegetables, 369, 481 

Wool, 428, 437 
Prisoners, 291 
Prisons, 291-298 
Privy Council, Appeals, 287 
Probate, 216, 281 
Productive Activity, 572 
Production, 564 
Agricultural, 365, 367, 564 
Bee-keeping, 459 
Dairying, 446, 459, 564 
Farmyard, 458, 564 
Fisheries, 466, 564 
Forestry, 462, 464, 564 
Manufacturing, 329, 338, 564 
Mining, 249, 252, 564 
Pastoral, 419, 436, 564 
Poultry Farming, 458 
Price Index Numbers, 569 
Profiteering Prevention, 278, 485 
Prohibition, 747 
Property, Valuation of, 6238, 640 
ae ee Representation, 37 
Public Debt, 174, 178, 180 
Finance, 153 
Health, 703 
Instruction, 119-152 
Library, 149 
School System, 119 
Services, 634, 635, 641, 703 
Trust Office, 288 
Works Committee, 41 
Puerperal Diseases, 97 
Quarantine, 321 
Quarries, 254 
Rabbits, 443 
Racecourses, 163, 744 
Railways, 219 
Accidents, 234 
Capital Expended, 224, 242 
City Railway, 223 
Expenditure, 224, 225 
Fares, 229 
Freight Charges, 232 
Gauges, 237 
Interest on Capital, 226 
Other Countries, 236 
Private, 235 
Revenue, 227, 239, 242 
Superannuation Fund, 728 
Transcontinental, 237 
Working Coats, 225, 226 
Rainfall, 28 
Rates (see alvo Taxes), 620, 627, 636, 642 
Real Estate, Transactions, 213 
Recreation Reserves, 660, 742 
Re-Exports, 306 
Referenda, Federal, 46 
Reformatories, 723 
Registration of Births, Deaths, Marriages, 


Religions of School Children, 130 
Rents, House, 499, 508 
Repatriation, 53 

Representative Government, 34 
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Representatives, House of, 44, 45 
Reservoirs, 649 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 670 
Revenue, Customs and Excise, 308 
Land, 686 
Local Government, 635, 642 
Public, 153, 155, 161, 184, 
per Head of Population, 155 
Railways and Tramways, 225, 239 
River Traffic, 316 
Roads, 657 
Routes, Length of Sea, 324 
Rural—Bank, 380 
Industries Board, 381 
Population, 62 
Settlement, 693 
Training Schools, 143 
Saleyards, Stock, Homebush, 481 
Savings Banks, 144, 197 
Sawmills, 352, 464 
Scarlet Fever, 88 
Scholarships, State, 139 
Schools-— 
Industrial, 144, 723 
Kindergarten, 120 
Medical Inspection, 144, 724 
Private, 126 
Ragged, 144 
State— 
Ages of Scholars, 129 
Attendance, 128 
Continuation, 122 
Correspondence, 122 
District, 124 
Enrolment, 128 
High, 123 
Primary, 120 
Religions of Scholars, 130 
Savings Banks, 144 
Secondary, 122 
Subsidised, 121 
Teaching Staff, 127, 145, 147 
Technical, 124 
Travelling and House-to-House, 
121. 
Scientific Societies, 148 
Sea Routes, Distances, 324 
Seamen—- 
Compensation, 545 
Discharged and Engaged, 322 
Wages, 322, 560 
Seasons, 28 
Senate, 44, 45 
Sex of Population, 57 
Sewerage, 644, 655 
Share Farming, 376, 446 
Sheep, 410, 421 
Breeds, 426 
Losses by Drought, 423 
Prices, 435 
Required for food, 481 
Sizes of Flocks, 424 
Slaughtered, 438, 482 
Ship-building, 319 
Commonwealth Government, 320 
Shipping, 310-328 
At Ports of the Empire, 316 
Entered and Cleared, 311 
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Shipping —continued. 
Nationality, 312 
Offices, Government, 322 
Other States, 312 
Vessels— 
Imported, 320 
Sold, 321 
Ships’ Stores Exported, 307 
Shipwrecks, 317 
Shires, 619, 625, 639 
Sickness, 84-97, 707 
Benefits, 735 
In Gauls, 293 
Treatment of, 705 
Silos, Wheat, 393, 877 
Silver, 256 
Coinage, 187 
Prices, 188, 255 
Sinking Funds, State Debt, 130 
Slrughtering, 438, 482 
Small-pox, 85 
Smelting, 355 
Soap Factories, 351 
“Social Condition, 703 
Societies— 
Building, 200 
Charitable, 725 
Co-operative Trading, 200 
Friendly, 732 
Scientific, 148 
Solicitors, 288 
Spirits— 
Consumption of, 475 
Drink Bill, 476 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 201 
State Advances— 
For Homes, 197, 741 
To Settlers, 197, 380 
State— : 
Children, 718-723 
Coal Mine, 266 
Education, 119, 378 
Employees, 517 
Finances, 153 
Forest Nurseries and Plantations, 463 
Government, 34 
Housing Schemes, 739 
Railways and Tramway, 219 
Savings Bank, 197, 380, 741 
Trawling, 469, 483 
Workshops and Hactories, 330 
Steel, Production of, 355 
Stock, Public-—Quotations, 180 
Street-trading (Children), 722 
Strike of 1917, 24 


Strikes, 13 

Sugai-cane, 405 

Sugar-— 
Consumption of, 474, 512 
Mills, 359 


Prices, 499, 512 

Refinery, 359 
Snicide, 102 
Superannuation, Funds, 289, 727 
Supreme Court, 279-284, 285, 287 
Sydney, 622, 629, 633 

Harbour, 323, 325 

Harbour Trust, 324 


Sydney—coniinued. 
Population, 61, 621 
Tallow, 351, 442 
Tanneries, 349 
‘Variff, Customs, 299 
‘Taxation, 159-165, 579, 602, 616 
Local Government, 643 
‘Tea, Consumption of, 474, 512 
Prices, 499, 512 
Teachers, 127, 147 
Technical Education, 124, 139, 142 
‘Telegrams, 245 
Deferred, 247 
Letter, 246 
Telegraphs, 245 
Wireless, 247 
Telephones, 247 
‘Temperatures, 29-33 
Territorial Divisions, New South Wales, 
661 
Theatres, 744 
‘Tides, 33 
Timber (see also Forestry), 464 
Tin, 260 
Prices, 255 
Tobacco— 

‘onsumption of, 477 
Factories, 360 
Production, 404 

Totalisators, 163, 744 
Trade aud Commerce, 239 
Trade— 
At each Port, 309 
British and Foreign, 301 
Oversea, 300-306 
Trade Marks, 288 
Trade Unions, 522 
Tra fic— 
Licenses, 290 
Regulations, 290 
Traniways, 238-242 
Accidents, 241 
Finanees, 209 
Private, 242 
Trafic, 240 
Transportation, Abolition of, 9 
Transcontinental Railway, 237 
Trawling Industry, State, 409, 483 
Treasury Bills, 176 
Trustee, Public, 288 
uberculous Diseases, 88, 711 
Tangsten, 262 
Typhoid ever, 84, 710 
Unemployment, 518 
University of Sydney, 133 
Tutorial Classes, 137 
Valuations, 623, 625, 640 
Vegetables, Prices and Supply, 480 
Vehicles— 
forse-drawn, 290 
Motor, 290 
Venereal Diseases, 293, 712 
Victoria, Separation from New South 
Wales, 9, 34 
Vineyards, 406 
Violence, Deaths from, 101 
Vital Statistics, 68, 118 
Voters, 37, 45 
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Wage, Effective, 563 
Wages, 546 
Coal Miners, 264, 559 
Manufacturing Industry, 334, 337, 
340, 556 
Police, 289 
Seamen, 322, 560 
War Contingents, 12, 15, 20, 51 
Expenditure, 186 
Legislation, 20 
Pensions, 728 
Profits, Taxation, 165 
Service Homes, 742 
Water Conservation and Irrigation, 410 
Water— 
Reservoirs, 650 
Rights, 415 
Supply, 648, 648-657 
Weather, 27 
Weights and Measures, 478 
Western Division, Lands, 681 
Wharfage, Sydney, 325 
Wheat, 383-396, 601 
Board, Australian, 394 
Bulk Handling, 383, 392 
Consumption of, 387 
Cost of Growing, 389 
Freights, 393 
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Wheat—continued. 

Marketing, 392 

Pools, 393 

Prices, 369, 395 

World’s Production, 388 

Yield, 386 
Whooping-cough, 87 
Widows’ Children, Relief of, 721 
Winds, 28 
Wine, 407 

Consumption of, 476 
Wives, Deserted, 716 
Women-— 

Employed, 346, 515 

Franchise, 17 

In Prison, 295 

Status of, 36, 736 

Wages of, 554 
Wool, 427, 437 

Prices, 428, 437 
Wool-growing (Macarthur), 5 
Woollen and Tweed Mills, 360 
Wovl-scouring, 350 
Workmen’s Compensation, 543 
Workers’ Educational Association, 148 
Wrecks, Ships, 317 
Zine, 256-259 
Zoological Gardens, 743 
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